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Art.  I. — fTahrheii  aus  Jean  PauVs  Leben,     (Biograpliy  of 
Jeaii  Paul);  Istes^  2te8,  3te8  Bdndchen.     Breslau,  1826,-^ 
^  27,-28. 

IT  is  some  six  years  since  the  name  *  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter'  was  first  printed  with  £nglish  types ;  and  some  six- 
and-forty  since  it  has  stood  emblazoned  and  illuminated  on  all 
true  literary  Indicators  among  the  Germans ;  a  fact,  which,  if 
we  consider  the  history  of  many  a  Kotzebue  and  Chateaubriand, 
within  that  period,  may  confirm  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best 
celebrity  does  not  always  spread  the  fastest ;  but  rather,  quite 
contrariwise,  that  as  blown  bladders  are  far  more  easily  carried 
than  metallic  masses,  though  gold  ones,  of  equal  bulk,  so  the 
Playwright,  Poetaster,  Philosophe,  will  often  pass  triumphantly 
beyond  seas,  while  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  abide  quietly  at 
home.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature :  a  Spurzheim  flies  from 
Vienna  to  Paris  and  London,  within  the  year ;  a  Kant,  slowly 
advancing,  may,  perhaps,  reach  us  from  Kdnigsberg  within  the 
century :  Newton,  merely  to  cross  the  narrow  Channel,  required 
fifty  years  ;  Shakspeare,  again,  three  times  as  many.  It  is  true 
there  are  examples  of  an  opposite  sott;  now  and  then,  by  some 
rare  chance,  a  Goethe,  a  Cervantes,  will  occur  in  literature, 
and  Kings  may  laugh  over  Don  Quixote  while  it  is  yet  un- 
finished, and  scenes  from  Werterh^  painted  on  Chinese  tea-cups^ 
while  the  author  is  still  a  stripling.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  rule,  but  the  exceptions ;  nay,  rightly  interpreted,  the  ex- 
ceptions which  confirm  it.  In  general,  that  sudden  tumultuous 
popularity  comes  more  from  partial  delirium  on  both  sides,  than 
from  clear  insight;  and  is  of  evil  omen  to  all  concerned  with 
it.  How  many  loud  Bacchus -festivals  of  this  sort  have  we 
seen  prove  to  be  Pseudo-Bacchanalia,  and  end  in  directly  the 
inverse  of  Orgies !  Drawn  by  his  team  of  lions,  the  jolly  god 
advances  as  a  real  god,  with  all  his  thyrsi,  cymbals,  Phallophori, 
and  Msenadic  women  ;  the  air,  the  earth  is  giddy  with  their 
clangour,  their  Evohes :  but,  alas  1  in  a  little  whUe,  the  lion-team 
shows  long  ears,  and  becomes  too  clearly  an  ass- team  in  lion- 
skins  ;  the  Maenads  wheel  round  in  amazement ;  and  then  the 
jolly  god,  dragged  from  his  chariot,  is  trodden  into  the  kennels 
as  a  drunk  mortal. 
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That  no  such  apotheosis  was  appointed  for  Richter  in  his 
own  country,  or  is  noW  to  be  anticipated  in  any  other,  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  a  natural,  arid  nbwise  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. What  divinity  lies  in  him  requires  a  calmer  worship, 
and  from  quite  another  class  of  worshippers.  Neither,  in  spite 
of  that  forty  years'  abeyance,  shall  we  accuse  England  of  any 
tincommon  blindness  towards  him  :  nay,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  we  should  rather  consider  his  actual  footing  among  us 
as  evincing  not  only  an  increased  rapidity  in  literary  intercourse, 
but  an  intrinsic  improvement  in  the  manner  and  objects  of  it. 
pur  feeling  of  foreign  excellence,  we  hope,  must  be  becoming 
truer :  our  tnsular  taste  must  be  opening  more  and  more  into  a 
European  one.  For  Richter  is  by  no  means  a  man  whose  me- 
rits, like  his  singularities,  force  themselves  on  the  general  eye; 
indeed,  without  great  patience,  and  some  considerable  Catholi- 
cism of  disposition,  no  reader  is  likely  to  prosper  much  with 
him.  He  has  a  fine,  high,  altogether  unusual  talent  j  and  a 
manner  of  expressing  it  perhaps  still  more  unusual.  He  is  a 
Humourist  heartily  and  throughout ;  not  only  in  low  provinces 
of  thought,  where  this  is  more  common,  but  in  the  loniest  pro- 
vinces, where  it  is  well-nigh  unexampled;  and  thus,  in  wild 
sport,  ^  playing  bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon,'  he  fashions  the 
strangest  ideal  world,  which  at  first  glance  looks  no  better  than 
a  chaos.  The  Germans  themselves  find  much  to  bear  with  in 
him ;  and  for  readers  of  any  other  nation,  he  is  involved  in 
almost  boundless  complexity ;  a  mighty  maze,  indeed,  but  in 
which  the  plan,  or  traces  of  a  plan,  are  nowhere  visible.  Far 
from  appreciating  and  appropriating  the  spirit  of  his  writings, 
foreigners  find  it  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to  seize  their 
grammatical  meaning.  Probably  there  is  not,  in  any  modern 
language,  so  intricate  a  writer ;  abounding,  without  measure,  in 
obscure  allusions,  in  the  most  twisted  phraseology ;  perplexed 
into  endless  entanglements  and  dislocations,  parenthesis  within 
parenthesis ;  not  forgetting  elisions,  sudden  whirls,  quips,  con- 
ceits, and  all  manner  of  inexplicable  crotchets  :  the  whole 
moving  on  in  the  gayest  manner,  yet  nowise  in 'what  seem 
military  lines,  but  rather  in  huge  party-coloured  mob-masses. 
How  foreigners  must  find  themselves  bested  in  this  case,  our 
readers  may  best  judge  from  the  fact  that  a  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  was  undertaken  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  the 
benefit  of  Richter^s  own  countrymen  :  ^  K,  heinhold's  Lexicon 
for  t/ean  Paul's  works y  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words 
and  unusual  modes  of  speech  which  occur  in  his  writings;  with 
short  notices  of  the  historical  persons  and  facts  therein  alluded 
to;  and  plain  German  versions  of  the  more  difficult  passages  in 
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the  emitext : — a  necesnary  tisnsUince  for  ail  urhe  iamld  read 
those  works  with  profit!*  So  much  for  the  dress  or  vehicle  of 
Richter's  thoughts :  now  let  it  only  be  remembered  farther,  that 
the  thoughts  themselves  are  often  of  the  most  abstruse  descrip- 
tion ;  so  that  not  till  after  laborious  meditation,  can  much,  either 
of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  be  discerned  in  them ; — and  we  have  a 
man,  from  whom  readers  with  weak  nerves,  and  a  taste  in  any 
degree  sickly,  will  not  fail  to  recoil,  perhaps  with  a  sentiment 
approaching  to  horror.  And  yet,  as  we  said,  notwithstanding 
all  these  drawbacks,  Richter  already  meets  with  a  certain  recog^ 
uition  in  England ;  he  has  his  readers  and  admirers ;  various 
translations  from  his  works  have  been  published  among  us; 
criticisms,  also,  not  without  clear  discernment,  and  nowise 
wanting  in  applause ;  and  to  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  even 
the  un-German  part  of  the  public  has  listened  with  some  curi- 
osity and  hopeful  anticipation.  From  which  symptoms  we 
should  infer  two  things,  both  very  comfortable  to  us  in  our 
present  capacity :  First,  that  the  old  strait-laced,  microscopic 
sect  of  BeUeS'lettres-men^  whose  divinity  was  '  Elegance,  a 
creed  of  French  growth,  and  more  adtliirable  for  men-miliiners 
than  for  critics  and  philosophers,  must  be  rapidly  declining  in 
these  Islands ;  and  secondly,  which  is  a  much  more  personal 
consideration,  that,  in  still  farther  investigating  and  exhibiting 
this  wonderful  Jean  Paul,  we  have  attempted  what  will  be,  for 
many  of  our  readers,  no  unwelcome  service. 

Our  enquiry  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  departments, 
the  Biographical  and  the  Critical ;  concerning  both  of  which,  in 
their  order,  we  have  some  observations  to  make  5  and  what,  in 
regard  to  the  latter  department  at  least,  we  reckon  mote  profit* 
able,  some  rather  curious  documents  to  present. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Richter's  life,  externally  considered, 
differed  much  in  general  character  from  other  literary  lives^ 
which,  for  most  part,  are  so  barren  of  incident:  the  earlier 
portion  of  it  was  straitened  enough,  but  not  otherwise  distin- 
guished; the  later  and  busiest  portion  of  it  was,  in  like  manner, 
altogether  private ;  spent  chiefly  in  provincial  towns,  and  apart 
from  high  scenes  or  persons ;  its  principal  occurrences  the 
new  books  he  wrote,  its  whole  course  a  spiritual  and  silent  one. 
He  became  an  author  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  and  with  a  con- 
scientious assiduity,  adhered  to  that  employment;  not  seeking, 
indeed  carefully  avoiding,  any  interruption  or  disturbance 
therein,  were  it  only  for  a  day  or  an  houn  Nevertheless,  in 
looking  over  those  sixty  volumes  of  his,  we  feel  as  if  Richter's 
history  must  have  another,  much  deeper  interest  and  worth, 
than  outward  incidents  could  impart  to  it.    For  the  spirit  which 
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shines  more  or  less  completely  through  his  writings,  is  one  of 
perennial  excellence;  rare  in  all  times  and  situations,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  and  in  no  time  more  rare  than  in  literary 
Europe,  at  this  era.  We  see  in  this  man  a  high^  self-subsistent, 
original,  and,  in  many  respects,  even  great  character.  He 
shows  himself  a  man  of  wonderful  gifts,  and  with,  perhaps,  a 
still  happier  combination  and  adjustment  of  these :  in  whom 
Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  not  only  reconciled,  but  blended 
together  into  a  purer  essence,  into  Religion ;  who  with  the 
softest^  most  universal  sympathy  for  outward  things,  is  inwardly 
calm,  impregnable ;  holds  on  his  way  through  all  temptations 
and  afflictions,  so  quietly,  yet  so  inflexibly ;  the  true  literary 
man,  among  a  thousand  false  ones^  the  Apollo  among  neatherds ; 
in  one  word,  a  man  understanding  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  it,  yet  whose  life  is,  in  some  measure^  an 
heroic  and  devout  one.  No  character  of  this  kind,  we  are 
aware,  is  to  be  formed  without  manifold  and  victorious  strug- 
gling with  the  world ;  and  the  narrative  of  such  struggling, 
what  little  of  it  can  be  narrated  and  interpreted,  will  belong  to 
the  highest  species  of  history.  The  acted  life  of  such  a  man, 
it  has  been  said,  *  is  itself  a  Bible;'  it  is  a  ^Gospel  of  Freedom/ 
preached  abroad  to  all  men ;  whereby,  among  mean  unbelieving 
souls,  we  may  know  that  nobleness  has  not  yet  become  impos- 
sible; and,  languishing  amid  boundless  triviality  and  despicability^ 
still  understand  that  man's  nature  is  indefeasibly  divine,  and  so 
hold  fast  what  is  the  most  important  of  all  faiths,  the  faith  in 
ourselves. 

But  if  the  acted  life  of  a  plus  Vates  is  so  high  a  matter,  the 
written  life^  which,  if  properly  written,  would  be  a  translation 
and  interpretation  thereof,  must  also  have  great  value.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  Poet  is  equal  to  his  Poem,  which  saying  is 
partially  true ;  but,  in  a  deeper  sense,  it  may  also  be  asserted^ 
and  with  still  greater  truth,  that  no  Poem  is  equal  to  its  Poet. 
Now,  it  is  Biography  that  first  gives  us  both  Poet  and  Poem  ; 
by  the  significance  of  the  one,  elucidating  and  completing  that 
of  the  other.  That  ideal  outline  of  himself^  which  a  man  un- 
consciously shadows  forth  in  his  writings,  and  which,  rightly 
deciphered,  will  be  truer  than  any  other  representation  of  him, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  Biographer  to  fill  up  into  an  actual  coherent 
figure,  and  bring  home  to  our  experience,  or  at  least  clear, 
undoubting  admiration,  thereby  to  instruct  and  edify  us  in  many 
ways.  Conducted  on  such  principles,  the  Biography  of  great 
men,  especially  of  great  Poets,  that  is,  of  men  in  the  highest 
degree  noble-minded  and  wise,  might  become  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  valuable  species  of  composition.  As  matters  stand, 
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indeed,  there  are  few  Biographies  that  accomplish  any  thing  of 
tills  kind ;  the  most  are  mere  Indexes  of  a  Biography,  which 
each  reader  is  to  write  out  for  himself,  as  he  peruses  them ;  not 
the  living  body,  but  the  dry  bones  of  a  body,  which  should  have 
been  aliv^.  To  expect  any  such  Promethean  virtue  in  a  com- 
mon Life-writer  were  unreasonable  enough.  How  shall  that 
unhappy  Biographic  brotherhood,  instead  of  writing  like  Index- 
makers  and  Government-clerks,  suddenly  become  enkindled 
with  some  sparks  of  intellect,  or  even  of  genial  fire ;  and  not 
only  collecting  dates  and  facts,  but  making  use  of  them,  look 
beyond  the  surface  and  economical  form  of  a  man's  life,  into 
its  substance  and  spirit?  The  truth  is.  Biographies  are  in  a 
similar  case  with  Sermons  and  Songs :  they  have  their  scientific 
rules,  their  ideal  of  perfection  and  of  imperfection,  as  all  things 
have ;  but  hitherto  their  rules  are  only,  as  it  were,  unseen  Laws 
of  Nature^  not  critical  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  threaten  us  with 
no  immediate  penalty :  besides,  unlike  Tragedies  and  Epics, 
such  works  may  be  something  without  being  all :  their  simpli- 
city of  form,  moreover,  is  apt  to  seem  easiness  of  execution ; 
and  thus,  for  one  artist  in  those  departments,  we  have  a  thou- 
ssind  bunglers. 

With  regard  to  Richter,  in  particular,  to  say  that  his 
biographic  treatment  has  been  worse  than  usual,  were  saying 
much;  yet  worse  than  we  expected  it  has  certainly  been. 
Various  ^  Lives  of  Jean  Paul/  anxiously  endeavouring  to  profit 
by  the  public  excitement,  while  it  lasted,  and  communicating, 
in  a  given  space,  almost  a  minimum  of  information,  have  been 
read  by  us,  within  the  last  four  years,  with  no  great  disappoint- 
ment. We  strove  to  take  thankfully  what  little  they  had  to 
give ;  and  looked  forward,  in  hdpe,  to  that  promised  *  Autobio- 
graphy,' wherein  all  deficiencies  were  to  be  supplied.  Several 
years  before  his  death,  it  would  seem,  Richter  had  determined 
on  writing  some  account  of  his  own  life;  and  with  his  customary 
honesty,  had  set  about  a  thorough  preparation  for  this  task. 
After  revolving  many  plans,  some  of  them  singular  enough,  he 
at  last  determined  on  the  form  of  composition;  and  with  a 
half-sportful  allusion  to  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  aus 
meinem  Leben,  had  prefixed  to  his  work  the  title  Wahrheit  aus 
meinem  Leben  (Truth  from  my  Life) ;  having  relinquished,  as 
impracticable,  the  strange  idea  of  ^writing,  parallel  to  it,  a 
Dichtung  (Fiction)  also,  under  cover  of  ^Nicolaus  Margraf,* — a 
certain  Apothecary,  existing  only  as  hero  of  one  of  his  last 
Novels  !  In  this  work,  which  weightier  avocations  had  indeed 
retarded  or  suspended,  considerable  progress  was  said  to  have 
been  made ;  and  on  Richtec's  decease,  Herr  Otto,  a  man  of 
i'      '  talents. 
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talents,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend  for  half  a  life- time, 
undertook  the  editing  and  completing  of  it ;  not  without  suffi- 
cient proclamation  and  assertion,  which  in  the  meanwhile  was 
credible  enough^  that  to  him  only  could  the  post  of  Richter's 
biographer  belong. 

'ftiree  little  volumes  of  that  fFahrheit  ans  Jean  Paul's  Leben, 
published  in  the  course  of  as  many  years,  are  at  length  before 
us.  The  First  volume,  which  came  out  in  1826,  occasioned 
some  surprise,  if  not  disappointment;  yet  still  left  room  for 
hope.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  real  Autobiography,  and 
written  with  much  heartiness  and  even  dignity  of  manner, 
though  taken  up  under  a  quite  unexpected  point  of  view,  in 
that  spirit  of  genial  humour,  of  gay  earnestness,  which,  with  all 
its  strange  fantastic  accompaniments,  often  sat  on  Jean  Paul  so 
gracefully,  and  to  which,  at  any  rate,  no  reader  of  his  works 
could  be  a  stranger.  By  virtue  of  an  autocratic  ukase,  Paul  had 
appointed  himself  *  Professor  of  his  own  History,'  and  delivered 
to  the  Universe  three  beautiful  *  Lectures'  on  that  subject f 
boasting,  justly  enough,  that,  in  his  special  department,  he  was 
better  informed  than  any  other  man  whatever.  He  was  not 
without  his  oratorical  secrets  and  professorial  habits :  thus,  as 
Mr.  Wortley,  in  writing  his  parliamentary  speech  to  be  read 
within  his  hat,  had  marked,  in  various  passages,  *  Here  cough,' 
so  Paul,  with  greater  brevity,  had  an  arbitrary  hieroglyph  intro* 
duced  here  and  there,  among  his  ps^ers,  and  purporting,  as  be 
tells  us,  Meine  Herren^  niemand  scharre,  niemand  gahne! — 
*  Gentlemen,  no  scraping,  no  yawning  1* — a  hieroglyph,  we  must 
say,  which  many  public  speakers  might  stand  more  in  need  of 
than  he. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Second  volume,  no  other  Lectures  came 
to  light,  but  only  a  string  of  disconnected,  indeed  quite  hetero- 
geneous Notes,  intended  to  have  been  fashioned  into  such  5  the 
full  free  stream  of  oratory  dissipated  itself  into  unsatisfactory 
drops.  With  the  Third  volume,  which  is  by  much  the  longest^ 
Herr  Otto  appears  more  decidedly  in  his  own  person,  though 
still  rather  with  the  scissars  than  with  the  pen ;  and,  behind  a 
multitude  of  circumvallations  and  outposts,  endeavours  to  ad- 
vance his  history  a  little ;  the  Lectures  having  left  it  still  almost 
at  the  very  commencement.  His  peculiar  plan,  and  the  too 
manifest  purpose  to  continue  speaking  in  Jean  Paul's  manner, 
greatly  obstruct  his  progress ;  which,  indeed,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  at  the  end  of  this  third  volume,  that  is,  after  some 
seven  hundred  small  octavo  pages^  we  find  the  hero,  as  yet, 
scarcely  beyond  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  history  proper  still 
only,  as  it  were,  beginning.     We  cannot  but  regret  thf^  Herr 
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Otto,  whose  talent  and  good  purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
relation  to  Richter,  demand  regard  from  us,  had  not  adopted 
some  straight-forward  method,  and  spoken  out  in  plain  prose^ 
which  seems  a  more  natural  dialect  for  him,  what  he  had  to  say 
on  this  matter.  Instead  of  a  multifarious  combination,  tending 
so  slowly,  if  at  all,  towards  unity,  he  might,  without  omitting 
those  *  Lectures,'  or  any  '  Note'  that  had  value,  have  given  ua 
a  direct  Narrative,  which,  if  it  had  wanted  the  line  of  Beauty, 
might  have  had  the  still  more  indispensable  line  of  Regularity, 
and  been,  at  all  events,  far  shorter.  Till  Herr  Otto's  work  is 
completed,  we  cannot  speak  positively ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
we  must  say  that  it  wears  an  unprosperous  aspect,  and  leaves 
room  to  fear  that,  after  all,  Richter's  Biography  may  still  long 
continue  a  problem.  As  for  ourselves,  in  this  state  of  matters^ 
what  help,  towards  characterizing  Jean  Paul's  practical  Life,  we 
can  afford,  is  but  a  few  slight  facts  gleaned  from  Herr  Otto's 
and  other  meaner  works;  and  which,  even  in  our  own  eyes,  are 
extremely  insufficient. 

Richter  was  bom  at  Wonsiedel  in  Baireuth,  in  the  year  1763  5 
and  as  his  birth-day  fell  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  it  was  sometimes 
wittily  said  that  he  and  the  Spring  were  born  together.  He 
himself  mentions  this,  and  with  a  laudable  intention  :  ^  this  epi- 
grammatic fttct,'  says  he,  ^  that  I  the  Professor  and  the  Spring 
came  into  the  world  together,  I  have  indeed  brought  out  a  hundred 
times  in  conversation,  before  now ;  but  I  fire  it  off  here  pur- 
posely, like  a  cannon-salute,  for  the  hundred  and  first  time,  that 
so  by  printing  I  may  ever  henceforth  be  unable  to  offer  it  again  as 
bonmot-bonboHy  when,  through  the  Printer's  Devil,  it  has  already 
been  presented  to  all  the  world.'  Destiny,  he  seems  to  think, 
made  another  witticism  on  him ;  the  word  Richter  being  appel- 
lative as  well  as  proper,  in  the  German  tongue,  where  it  signifies 
Judge.  His  Christian  name,  Jean  Paul,  which  long  passed  for 
some  freak  of  his  own,  and  a  pseudonym,  he  seems  to  have  de^ 
rived  honestly  enough,  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Johann 
Paul  Kuhn,  a  substantial  cloth-maker,  in  Hof ;  only  translating 
the  German  Johann  into  the  French  Jean.  The  Richters,  for 
at  least  two  generations,  had  been  schoolmasters,  or  very  sub- 
altern churchmen,  distinguished  for  their  poverty  and  their  piety : 
the  grandfather,  it  appears,  is  still  remembered  in  his  little  circle, 
as  a  man  of  quite  remarkable  innocence  and  holiness  $  ^  in 
Neustadt,'  says  his  descendant,  ^  they  will  shew  you  a  bench 
behind  the  organ,  where  he  knelt  on  Sundays,  and  a  cave  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  what  is  called  the  Little  Culm,  where  he  wa» 
wont  to  pray.'  Holding,  and  laboriously  discharging,  three 
school  or  church  offices,  his  yearly  income  scarcely  amounted  to 

fifteen 
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fifteen  pounds :  ^  and  at  this  Hunger-fountain,  common  enough 
for  Baireuth  school-people,  the  man  stood  thirty-five  years  long, 
and  cheerfully,  drew.*  Preferment  had  been  slow  in  visiting 
him :  but  at  length,  ^it  came  to  pass,'  says  Paul,  ^just  in  my 
birth-year,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  probably  through  special 
connexions  with  the  Higher  Powers^  he  did  obtain  one  of  the 
most  important  places;  in  comparison  with  which,  truly,  Recto* 
rate,  and  Town,  and  cave  in  the  Culmberg,  were  well  worth  ex- 
changing; a  place,  namely,  in  the  Neustadt  Churchyard.* — His 
good  wife  had  been  promoted  thither  twenty  years  before  him. 
My  parents  had  taken  me,  an  infant,  along  with  them  to  his 
death-bed.  He  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when  a  clergyman 
(as  my  father  has  often  told  me)  said  to  them  :  Now,  let  the  old 
Jacob  lay  his  hand  on  the  child,  and  bless  him.  I  was  held  into 
the  bed  of  death,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  niy  head. — ^Thou  good 
old  grandfather !  Often  have  I  thought  of  thy  hand,  blessing  as  it 
grew  cold, — when  Fate  led  me  out  of  dark  hours  into  clearer, — ^ 
and  already  I  can  believe  in  thy  blessing,  in  this  material  world, 
whose  life,  foundation,  and  essence  is  Spirit !' 

The  father,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  humble  post  of 
Tertius  (under  schoolmaster)  and  Organist  at  Worisiedel,  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  Clergyman  in  the  hamlet  of  Jodiz; 
and  thence,  in  the  course  of  years,  transferred  to  Schwarzenbach 
on  the  Saale.  He  too  was  of  a  truly  devout  disposition,  though 
combining  with  it  more  energy  of  character,  and,  apparently, 
more  general  talent;  being  noted  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  bold, 
zealous  preacher ;  and  still  partially  known  to  the  world,  we 
believe,  for  some  meritorious  compositions  in  Church-music. 
In  poverty  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  altogether  equalled  his  pre- 
decessor, who  through  life  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  beer ;  yet 
poor  enough  he  was ;  and  no  less  cheerful  than  poor.  The  thriving 
burgher's  daughter,  whom  he  took  to  wife,  had,  as  we  guess, 
brought  no  money  with  her,  but  only  habits  little  advantageous  for 
a  schoolmaster  or  parson ;  at  all  events,  the  worthy  man,  frugal  as 
his  household  was,  had  continual  difiiculties,and  even  died  in  debt. 
Paul,  who  in  those  days  was  called  Fritz,  narrates  gaily,  how  his 
mother  used  to  despatch  him  to  Hof,  her  native  town,  with  a 
provender  bag  strapped  over  his  shoulders,  under  pretext  of  pur- 
chasing at  a  cheaper  rate  there;  but  in  reality  to  get  his  groceries 
and  dainties  furnished  gratis  by  his  grandmother.  He  was  wont  to 
kiss  his  grandfather's  hand  behind  the  loom,  and  speak  with  him ; 
while  the  good  old  lady,  parsimonious  to  all  the  world,  but  lavish 
to  her  own,  privily  filled  his  bag  with  the  good  things  of  this 

*  GptieMacker  (God's-field),  not  Kirch/to/,  the  more  common  term,  and  exactly 
corresponding  to  ours,  is  the  word  Richter  useBhere,— and  ahnost  always  elie where, 
which  in  his  writiugs  ho  has  often  occasion  to  do. 
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Hfe^  and  even  gave  bim  almonds  for  himself^  whieb^  bowever,  be 
kept  for  a  friend.  One  otber  little  trait,  quite  new  in  ecclesi- 
astical annals,  we  must  here  communicate.  Paul,  in  summing 
up  the  joys  of  existence  at  Jodiz,  mentions  tbis  among  tbe 
number : 

*  In  Autumn  evenings  (and  though  tbe  weather  were  bad)^  the  Fa- 
ther used  to  go  in  his  night-gown,  with  Paul  and  Adam,  into  a  potatoe- 
field  lying  over  the  Saale.  The  one  younker  carried  a  mattock,  the 
other  a  hand-basket.  Arrived  on  the  ground^  the  Father  set  to  digging 
new  potatoes,  so  many  as  were  wanted  for  supper ;  Paul  gatheced 
them  from  the  bed  into  the  basket,  whilst  Adam,  clambering  in  the 
hazel  thickets,  looked  out  for  tbe  best  nuts.  After  a  time,  Adam  had  to 
come  down  from  his  boughs  into  the  bed,  and  Paul  in  his  turn  ascended. 
And  thus,  with  potatoes  and  nuts,  they  returned  contentedly  home  i 
and  the  pleasure  of  having  run  abroad,  some  mile  in  space,  some 
hour  in  time,  and  then  of  celebrating  the  harvest-home,  by  candle 
light,  when  they  came  back, — let  every  one  paint  to  himself  as  bril- 
liantly as  the  receiver  thereof.' 

To  such  persons  as  argue  that  the  respectability  of  the  cloth 
depends  on  its  price  at  the  clothier's,  it  must  appear  surprising 
that  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  not  only  was  in  no  case  to  keep 
fox-hounds,  but  even  saw  it  convenient  to  dig  bis  own  potatoes, 
should  not  have  fallen  under  universal  odium,  and  felt  his  use- 
fulness very  considerably  diminished.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  becomes  visible  in  the  history  of  the  Jodiz  Parson  :  we 
find  him  a  man  powerful  in  his  vocation  ;  loved  and  venerated  by 
bis  flock  ;  nay  associating  at  will,  and  ever  as  an  honoured  guest, 
with  the  gentry  of  Voigtland,  not  indeed  in  the  character  of  gen- 
tleman, yet  in  that  of  priest,  which  be  reckoned  far  higher.  Like 
an  old  Lutheran,  says  his  son,  he  believed  in  the  great,  as  he 
did  in  ghosts ;  but  without  any  shade  of  fear.  The  truth  is,  the 
man  had  a  cheerful,  pure,  religious  heart;  was  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, and  fervent  in  spirit ;  and,  in  all  the  relations  of  bis  life, 
found  this  well  nigh  sufficient  for  him. 

To  our  Professor,  as  to  Poets  in  general,  the  recollections  of 
childhood  had  always  something  of  an  ideal,  almost  celestial  cha- 
racter. Often,  in  his  fictions,  he  describes  such  scenes,  with  a  fond 
minuteness ;  nor  is  poverty  any  deadly,  or  even  unwelcome  in- 
gredient in  them.  On  tbe  whole,  it  is  not  by  money,  or  money's 
worth,  that  man  lives  and  has  his  being.  ^  Is  not  God's  Universe 
within  our  head,  whether  there  be  a  torn  scull-cap  or  a  khig'a 
diadem  mthoui  T  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Paul's  young  years 
were  unhappy ;  still  less  that  he  looks  back  on  them  in  a  lachry- 
mose, sentimental  manner,  with  the  smallest  symptom  either  of 
boasting  or  whining.    Poverty  of  a  far  sterner  sort  than  this 

wotild 
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would  hare  been  a  light  matter  to  him  ;  for  a  kind  mother.  Nature 
herself,  had  already  provided  against  it ;  and,  like  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  rendered  him  invulnerable  to  outward  things.  There 
was  a  bold,  deep,  joyful  spirit  looking  through  those  young  eyes; 
and  to  such  a  spirit,  the  world  has  nothing  poor,  but  all  is  rich,, 
and  fiill  of  loveliness  and  wonder.  That  our  readers  may  glance 
with  us  into  this  foreign  Parsonage,  we  shall  translate  some 
paragraphs  from  Paul's  second  Lecture,  and  thereby  furnii^h,  at 
the  same  time,  a  specimen  of  his  professorial  style  and  temper. 
'To  represent  the  Jodiz  life  of  our  Hans  Paul, — ^for  by  this  name 
we  shall  for  a  time  distinguish  him,  yet  ever  changing  it  with  others,-— 
our  best  course,  I  believe,  will  be  to  conduct  him  through  a  whole 
Idyl-year ;  dividing  the  normal  year  into  four  seasons,  as  so  many 
quarterly  Idyls  5  four  Idyls  exhaust  his  happiness. 

'  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  marvel  at  finding  an  Idyl-kingdom,  and 
pastoral- wo  rid  in  a  little  hamlet  and  parsonage.  In  the  smallest 
bed,  you  can  raise  a  tulip-tree  which  shall  extend  its  flowery  boughs 
over  all  the  garden ;  and  the  life-breath  of  joy  can  be  inhaled  as  well 
through  a  window,  as  in  the  open  wood  and  sky.  Nay,  is  not  Man's 
Spirit  (with  all  its  infinite  celestial-spaces)  walled  in  within  a  six- 
feet  Body,  with  integuments,  and  Malpighian  mucuses,  and  capillary 
tubes  I  and  has  only  five  strait  world-windows,  of  Senses,  to  open 
for  the  boundless,  round-eyed,  round-sunned  All ; — and  yet  it  discerns 
and  reproduces  an  All ! 

'  Scarcely  do  I  know  with  which  of  the  four  quarterly  Idyls  to 
begin  ;  for  each  is  a  little  heavenly  forecourt  to  the  next :  however, 
the  climax  of  joys,  if  we  start  with  Winter  and  January,  will  perhaps 
be  most  apparent.  In  the  cold,  our  Father  had  commonly,  like  an 
Alpine  herdsman,  come  down  from  the  upper  altitude  of  bis  study ; 
and,  to  the  joy  of  the  children,  was  dwelling  on  the  plain  of  the 
general  family-room.  In  the  morning,  he  sat  by  a  window,  com- 
mitting his  Sunday's  sermon  to  memory  5  and  the  three  sons,  Frita 
(who  I  myself  am),  and  Adam,  and  Gottlieb  carried,  by  turns,  the 
full  coffee-cup  to  him,  and  still  more  gladly  carried  back  the  empty 
one,  because  the  carrier  was  then  entitled  to  pick  the  unmclted  re- 
mains of  the  sugar-candy  (taken  against  cough)  from  the  bottom 
thereof.  Out  of  doors,  truly,  the  sky  covered  all  things  with  silence ; 
the  brook  with  ice,  the  village  with  snow :  but  in  our  room,  there 
was  life  :  under  the  stove  a  pigeon-establishment ;  on  the  windows, 
finch  cages  j  on  the  floor  the  invincible  bull  brach,  our  Bonne^  the 
night-guardian  of  the  court-yard  ;  and  a  poodle,  and  the  pretty 
Scharmantel  (Poll),  a  present  from  the  Lady  von  Plotbo ; — and  close 
by,  the  kitchen,  with  two  maids  ;  and  farther  off,  against  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  our  stable,  with  all  sorts  of  bovine,  swinish,  and 
feathered  cattle,  and  their  noises  :  the  threshers  with  their  flails, 
also  at  work  within  the  court-yard,  I  might  reckon  as  another  item. 
In  this  way,  wjth  nothing  but  society  on  all  hands,  the  whole  male 
portion  of  the  household  easily  spent  their  forenoon  in  tasks  of 
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memoiy,  not  far  from  the  female  portion,  at  butlly  employed  in^ 
cooking. 

'  Holida]^8  occur  in  every  occupation  3  thus  I  too  had  my  airing 
holidays^ — analogous  to  watering  holidays, — so  that  1  could  travel 
out  in  the  snow  of  the  court-yard,  and  to  the  barn  with  its  threshing. 
Nay,  was  there  a  delicate  embassy  to  be  transacted  in  the  village, — 
for  example^  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  the  tailor, — I  was  sure  to  be 
despatched  thither  in  the  middle  of  my  lessons ;  and  thus  I  still  got 
forth  into  the  open  air  and  the  cold,  and  measured  myself  with  the 
new  snow.  At  noon,  before  our  own  dinner,  we  children  might  also, 
in  the  kitchen,  have  the  hungry  satisfaction  to  see  the  threshers  fall 
to  and  consume  their  victuals. 

'The  afternoon,  again,  was  still  more  important,  and  richer  in  joys. 
Winter  shortened  and  sweetened  our  lessons.  In  the  long  dusk«  our 
Father  waike<I  to  and  fro ;  and  the  children,  according  to  abilityi 
trotted  under  his  night-gown,  holding  by  his  hands.  At  sound  of 
the  Vesper  bell,  we  placed  ourselves  in  a  circle,  and  in  concert  de-» 
votionally  chaunted  the  hymn,  Dlefirutre  Nachl  bricht  stark  herein 
(The  gloomy  Night  is  gathering  round).  Only  in  villages,  not  in 
towns,  where  properly  tnere  is  more  night  than  day  labour, — have 
the  evening  chimes  a  meaning  and  beauty,  and  are  the  swan-song  of 
the  day :  the  evening-bell  is  as  it  were  the  muffle  of  the  over  loud 
heart,  and,  like  a  ranee  des  vaches  of  the  plains,  calls  men  from  their 
running  and  toiling,  into  the  land  of  silence  and  dreams.  After  a 
pleasant  watching  about  the  kitchen  door,  for  the  moonrise  of  candle*- 
iight,  we  saw  our  wide  room  at  once  illuminated  and  barricaded  ;  to 
wit,  the  window  shutters  were  closed  and  bolted }  and  behind  these 
window  bastions  and  breastworks,  the  child  felt  himself  snugly 
nestled,  and  well  secured  against  Knecht  Ruprecht,*  who  on  the 
outside  could  not  get  in,  but  only  in  vain  keep  growling  and  humming. 

'About  this  period  too  it  was  that  we  children  might  undress,  and 
in  long  train-shirts  skip  up  and  down.  Idyllic  joys  of  various  sorts 
alternated  :  our  Father  either  had  his  quarto  Bible,  interleaved  with 
blank  folio  sheets,  before  him,  and  was  marking,  at  each  verse,  the  book 
wherein  he  had  read  anything  concerning  it;— <>r  more  commonly 
he  had  his  ruled  music-paper ;  and,  undisturbed  by  this  racketting 
of  children,  was  composing  whole  concerts  of  church-music,  with  all 
their  divisions;  constructing  his  internal  melody  without  any  help  of 
external  tones  (as  Reichard  too  advises),  or  rather  in  spite  of  all 
external  mistones.  In  both  cases,  in  the  last  with  the  more  pleasure, 
I  looked  on  as  he  wrote;  and  rejoiced  specially,  when,  by  pauses  of 
various  instruments,  whole  pages  were  at  onpe^  filled  up.  The 
children  all  sat  sporting  on  that  long  writing  and  eating  table,  or 
even  under  it   *  *  * 

•  Then,  at  length,  how  did  the  winter  evening,  once  a  week,  mount 
in  worth,  when  the  old  errand-woman,  coated  in  snow,  with  her 
fruit,  flesh,  and  general  ware  basket,  entered  the  kitchen  from  Hof ; 

*  The  iSoioileiwf  (with  Moody  booss)  of  Gowuny. 
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and  we  all,  in  tbis  case»  had  the  distant  town  in  miniature  before  our 
eyes,  nay  before  our  noses,  for  there  were  pastry  cakes  in  it  !* 

Thus  in  dull  winter  imprisonment,  among  all  manner  of  bovine, 
Rwinish,  and  feathered  cattle,  with  their  noises,  may  Idyllic  joys 
be  found,  if  there  is  an  eye  to  see  them,  and  a  heart  to  taste  them. 
Truly  happiness  is  cheap,  did  we  apply  to  the  right  merchant  for 
it.  raul  warns  us  elsewhere  not  to  believe,  for  these  Idyls,  that 
there  were  no  sour  days,  no  chidings,  and  the  like,  at  Jodiz :  yet, 
on  the  whole,  he  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  parents. 
They  loved  Jiim  well ;  his  Father,  he  says,  would  ^  shed  tears  * 
over  any  mark  of  quickness  or  talent  in  little  Fritz :  they  were 
virtuous  also,  and  devout,  which  after  all  is  better  than  being 
rich.  *  Ever  and  anon,'  says  he,  *  I  was  hearing  some  narrative 
from  my  Father,  how  he  and  other  clergymen  had  taken  parts  of 
their  dress  and  given  them  to  the  poor ;  he  related  these  things 
with  joy,  not  as  an  admonition,  but  merely  as  a  necessary  occur- 
rence ;  O  God  !  I  thank  Thee  for  my  Father  !' 

Richter's  education  was  not  of  a  more  sumptuous  sort,  than 
his  board  and  lodging.  Some  disagreement  with  the  School- 
master at  Jodiz  had  induced  the  Parson  to  take  his  sons  from 
school,  and  determine  to  teach  them  himself.  This  determina- 
tion he  executed  faithfully  indeed,  yet  in  the  most  limited  style; 
his  method  being  no  Pestalozzian  one,  but  simply  the  old  scheme 
of  task- work  and  force-work,  operating  on  aL^tin  grammar  and 
a  Latin  vocabulary :  and  the  two  boys  sat  all  day,  and  all  year,  at 
home,  without  other  preceptorial  nourishment  than  getting  by 
heart  long  lists  of  words.  Fritz  learned  honestly  nevertheless,  and 
In  spite  of  his  brother  Adam's  bad  example.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
totally  destitute  of  books,  except  such  of  his  Father's  theological 
ones  as  he  could  come  at  by  stealth  :  these,  for  want  of  better, 
he  eagerly  devoured ;  understanding,  as  he  says,  nothing  what- 
ever of  their  contents.  With  no  less  impetuosity,  and  no  less 
profit,  he  perused  the  antiquated  sets  of  Newspapers,  which  a 
kind  patroness,  the  Lady  von  Plotho,  already  mentioned,  was  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  to  his  Father,  not  in  separate  sheets,  but 
in  sheaves  monthly.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  reading.  Jodiz 
too  was  the  most  sequestered  of  all  hamlets  5  had  neither  natural 
nor  artificial  beauty  5  no  memorable  thing  could  be  seen  there, 
in  a  lifetime.  Nevertheless,  under  an  immeasurable  Sky,  and  in 
"a  quite  wondrous  World  it  did  stand  ;  and  glimpses  into  the  in- 
Jnite  spaces  of  the  Universe,  and  even  into  the  infinite  spaces  of 
Man's  Soul,  could  be  had  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Fritz  had  his 
own  thoughts,  in  spite  of  schoolmasters  :  a  little  heavenly  seed  of 
Knowledge,  nay  of  Wisdom,  had  been  laid  in  him,  and  with  110 
gardener,  but  Nature  herself,  it  was  silently  growing.   To  some 
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of  our  readers,  the  following  circumstance  may  seem  unparalleled^ 
if  not  unintelligible ;  to  others  nowise  so  : 

*  In  the  future  Literary  History  of  our  hero,  it  will  become  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not  born  more  for  Philosophy  than  for  Poetry.  In 
earliest  times,  the  word  WeUweuheit  (Philosophy,  ff^orld-wiMdom),-^ 
yet  also  another  word,  MorgmUmd  (East,  Morning-land), ^-^wns  to  me 
an  open  Heaven's-gate,  through  which  I  looked  in  over  long,  long 
gardens  of  joy. — ^Never  shall  I  forget  that  inward  occurrence,  till  now 
narrated  to  no  mortal,  wherein  I  witnessed  the  birth  of  my  Self-con- 
sciousness, of  which  I  can  still  give  the  place  and  time.  One  fore- 
noon, I  was  standing,  a  very  young  child,  in  the  outer  door,  and 
looking  led  ward  at  the  stack  of  fuel  wood, — when,  all  at  once,  the 
internal  vision, — I  am  a  Me  (ich  bin  ein  Ich),  came  like  a  flash  from 
heaven  before  me,  and  in  gleaming  light  ever  afterwards  continued : 
then  had  my  Me,  for  the  first  time,  seen  itself,  and  for  ever.  De- 
ceptions of  memory  are  scarcely  conceivable  here  -,  for,  in  regard  to 
an  event  occurring  altogether  in  the  veiled  Holy-of- Holies  of  man, 
and  whose  novelty  alone  has  given  permanence  to  such  everyday 
recollections  accompanying  it,  no  posterior  description  from  another 
party  would  have  mingled  itself  with  accompanying  circumstances 
at  all.' 

It  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  that  the  family  removed  to  that 
better  church-living  at  Schwarzenbach  ;  with  which  change,  so 
far  as  school  education  was  concerned,  prospects  considerably 
brightened  for  him.  The  public  Teacher  there  was  no  deep 
scholar  or  thinker,  yet  a  lively,  genial  man,  and  warmly 
interested  in  his  pupils ;  among  whom  he  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  Fritz,  as  a  boy  of  altogether  superior  gifts.  What 
was  of  still  more  importance,  Fritz  now  got  access  to  books ; 
entered  into  a  course  of  highly  miscellaneous,  self-selected 
reading ;  and  what  with  Romances,  what  with  Belles-Lettres 
works,  and  Hutchesoiiian  Philosophy,  and  controversial  Divi- 
nity, saw  an  astonishing  scene  opening  round  him  on  all  hands. 
His  Latin  and  Greek  were  now  better  taught ;  he  even  began 
learning  Hebrew.  Two  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood  took 
pleasure  in  his  company,  young  as  he  was ;  and  were  of  great 
service  now  and  afterwards  :  it  was  imder  their  auspices  tha, 
he  commenced  composition,  and  also  speculating  >on  Theologyt 
wherein  he  ^  inclined  strongly  to  the  heterodox  side.' 

In  the  '  family  room,'  however,  things  were  not  nearly  so 
flourishing.  The  Professor's  three  Lectures  terminate  before 
this  date  ;  but  we  gather  from  his  Notes  that  surly  clouds  bung 
over  Schwarzenbach,  that  *hls  evil  days  began  there.'  The 
Father  was  engaged  in  more  complex  duties  than  formerly,  went 
often  from  home,  was  encumbered  with  debt,  and  lost  his 
former  cheerfulness  of  humour.     For  his  sons  he  saw  no  outlet 

except 
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excq>t  the  hcr^dUary  craft  of  School-keeping;  and  let  the 
matter  rest  there,  taking  little  farther  charge  of  them.  In 
some  three  years,  the  poor  man,  worn  down  witli  manifold 
anxieties,  departed  this  life;  leaving  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
which  he  had  long  calculated  on  rectifying  by  the  better  income 
of  Schwarzenbach,  sadly  deranged. 

Meanwhile,  Friederich  had  been  sent  to  the  Hof  Gymnasium 
(Town-school),  where,  notwithstanding  this  event,  he  continued 
some  time,  two  years  in  all,  apparently  the  most  profitable  period 
of  his  whole  tuition ;  indeed,  the  only  period  when,  properly 
speaking,  he  had  any  tutor  but  himself.  The  good  old  cloth- 
making  grandfather  and  grandmother  took  charge  of  him,  under 
their  roof;  and  he  had  a  body  of  teachers,  all  notable  in  their 
way.  Herr  Otto  represents  him  as  a  fine,  trustful^  kindly,  yet 
resolute  youth,  who  went  through  his  persecutions,  preferments, 
studies,  friendships,  and  other  school-destinies  in  a  highly  cre- 
ditable manner;  and  demonstrates  this,  at  great  length,  by 
varioufi  details  of  facts,  far  too  minute  for  insertion  here.  As 
a  trait  of  Paul's  intellectual  habitudes,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  at  this  time,  he  scarcely  made  any  progress  in  History  of 
Geography,  much  as  he  profited  in  all  other  branc^hes;  nor  was 
the  dull  teacher  entirely  to  blame,  but  also  the  indisposed 
pupil:  indeed,  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  that  he  overcame 
or  suppressed  his  contempt  for  those  studies,  and  with  an  effort 
of  his  own  acquired  some  skill  in  them.*  The  like  we  have 
heard  of  other  Poets  and  Philosophers,  especially  when  their 
teachers  chanced  to  be  prosaists  and  unphilosophical.  Richter 
boasts  that  he  was  never  punished  at  school ;  yet  between  him 
and  the  Historico -geographical  Conrectar  (Second  Master)  no 
good  understanding  could  subsist.  On  one  tragi-comical  occa- 
sion, of  another  sort,  they  came  into  still  more  decided  collision. 
The  zealous  Conrector,  a  most  solid,  painstaking  man,  desirous 
to  render  his  Gymnasium  as  like  a  University  as  possible,  had 
imagined  that  a  series  of  *  Disputations,'  some  foreshadow  of 
those  held  at  College,  might  be  a  useful,  as  certainly  enough  it 
would  be  an  ornamental  thing.  By  ill  luck,  the  worthy  [Resi- 
dent had  selected  some  church-article  for  the  theme  of  such  a 
Disputation  :  one  boy  was  to  defend,  and  it  fell  to  Paul's  lot  to 
impugn  the  dogma,  a  task  which,  as  hinted  above,  he  was  very 

*  *  All  History,'  thus  he  writes  in  his  tliirty-second  year,  '  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  affair  of 
memory,  can  only  be  reckoned  a  sapless,  heartless  tmstle  for  pedantic  chaffinches ; — 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Nature,  it  has  highest  value,  in  as  fax  as  «c,  by  means 
of  it)  as  by  means  of  Nature,  can  divine  and  r^  the  Infinite  Spirit,  who,  with  Nature 
and  History,  as  with  letters,  legibly  writes  to  us.  He  who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical 
world,  will  dso  find  one  in  the  moral,  which  is  History.  Nature  fotces  on  ova  heart  a 
Creator;  History  a  Ftoyidence.' 
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specially  qualified  to  undertake.  Now,  honest  Paul  knew 
nothing  of  the  limits  of  this  game  ^  never  dreamt  but  he  might 
argue  with  his  whole  strength,  to  whatever  results  it  might 
lead.  In  a  very  few  rounds,  accordingly,  his  antagonist  M'as 
borne  out  of  the  ring,  as  good  as  lifeless ;  and  the  Conrector 
himself,  seeing  the  danger,  had,  as  it  were,  to  descend  from  his 
presiding  chair,  and  clap  the  gauntlets  on  his  own  more  expe- 
rienced hands.  But  Paul,  nothing  daunted,  gave  him  aUo  a 
Rowland  for  an  Oliver;  nay,  as  it  became  more  and  more 
manifest  to  all  eyes,  was  fast  reducing  him  also  to  the  fright- 
fullest  extremity.  The  Conrector's  tongue  threatened  cleaving 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ;  for  his  brain  was  at  a  stand,  or 
whirling  in  eddies,  only  his  gall  was  in  active  play.  Nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  close  the  debate  abruptly  by  a  ^  Silence^ 
Sirrah  !' — and  leave  the  room,  with  a  face  (like  that  of  the 
much  more  famous  Subrector  Hans  von  Fiichslein*)  ^of  a 
mingled  colour,  like  red  bole,  green  chalk,  tinsel-yellow,  and 
vamissement  de  la  reifte.* 

With  his  studies  in  the  Leipzig  University,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  I7SI,  begins  a  far  more  important  era  for  Paul ; 
properly,  the  era  of  his  manhood,  and  Arst  entire  dependance 
on  himself.  In  regard  to  literary  or  scientific  culture,  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  derived  much  furtherance  from  Leipzig ;  much 
more,  at  least,  than  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  libraries  and 
fellow-learners  might  anywhere  else  have  afforded  him.  Certain 
professorial  courses  he  did  attend,  and  with  diligence ;  but  too 
much  in  the  character  of  critic,  as  well  as  of  pupil :  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  ^  measuring  minds '  with  men  so  much  older  and 
more  honourable  than  he  ;  and  ere  long,  his  respect  for  many 
of  them  had  not  a  little  abated.  What  his  original  plan  of 
studies  was,  or  whether  he  had  any  fixed  plan,  we  do  not 
learn ;  at  Hof,  without  election  or  rejection  on  his  own  part, 
he  had  been  trained  with  some  view  to  Theology ;  but  this  and 
every  other  professional  view  soon  faded  away  in  Leipzig, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  Richter,  now  still  more 
decidedly  a  self-teacher,  broke  loose  from  all  corporate  gilds 
whatsoever,  and  in  intellectual  culture,  as  in  other  respects, 
endeavoured  to  seek  out  a  basis  of  his  own.  He  read  multi- 
tudes of  books,  and  wrote  down  whole  volumes  of  excerpts, 
and  private  speculations ;  labouring  in  all  directions  with  in- 
satiable eagerness ;  but  from  the  University,  he  derived  little 
guidance,  and  soon  came  to  expect  little.  Ernesti,  the  only 
truly  eminent  man  of  the  place,  had  died  shortly  after  Paul's 
arrival  there.  ^ 
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Nay,  it  was  necessity  as  well  as  choice  that  detached  him 
from  professions ;  he  had  not  the  means  to  enter  any.  Quite 
anoth^4ind  far  more  pressing  set  of  cares  lay  round  him ;  not 
how  he  could  live  easily  in  future  years,  but  how  he  could  live 
at  all  in  the  present,  was  the  grand  question  with  him.  What- 
ever it  might  be  in  regard  to  intellectual  matters,  certainly,  in 
regard  to  moral  matters,  Leipzig  was  his  true  seminary,  where, 
with  many  stripes,  Experience  taught  him  the  wisest  lessons. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  saw  Poverty,  not  in  the  shape  of  Parsi- 
mony, but  in  the  far  stenier  one  of  actpal  Want  5  and,  unseen 
and  single  handed,  wrestling  with  Fortune  for  life  or  death, 
first  proved  what  a  rugged,  deep-rooted,  indomitable  strength, 
under  such  genial  softness,  dwelt  in  him  ;  and  from  a  buoyant 
cloudcapt  Youth,  perfected  himself  into  a  clear,  free,  benignant, 
and  lofty-minded  Man. 

Meanwhile  the  steps  towards  such  a  consummation  were 
painful  enough.  His  old  Schoolmaster  at  Schwarzenbach, 
himself  a  Leipziger,  had  been  wont  to  assure  him  that  he  might 
live  for  nothing  in  Leipzig,  so  easily  were  *  free-tables,'  ^sti- 
pendia,'  private-teaching,  and  the  like,  to  be  procured  there, 
by  youths  of  merit.  That  Richter  was  of  this  latter  species,  the 
Rector  of  the  Hof  Gymnasium  bore  honourable  witness ;  inviting 
the  Leipzig  dignitaries,  in  his  Testimonium,  to  try  the  candidate 
themselves ;  and  even  introducing  him  in  person  (for  the  two 
had  travelled  together^  to  various  influential  men :  but  all  these 
things  availed  him  nothing.  The  Professors  he  found  beleaguered 
by  a  crowd  of  needy  sycophants,  diligent  in  season,  and  out  of 
season,  whose  whole  tactics  were  too  loathsome  to  him  3  on  all 
hands,  he  beard  the  sad  saying :  Lipsia  vult  expectari,  Leipzig 
preferments  must  be  waited  for.  Now,  waiting  was  of  all  things 
the  most  inconvenient  for  poor  Richter.  In  his  pocket  he  had  lit- 
tle ;  friends,  except  one  fellow-student,  he  had  none ;  and  at  home 
the  finance-department  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  total  perplexity, 
fast  verging  towards  final  ruin.  The  worthy  old  Cloth-manu- 
facturer was  now  dead ;  his  Wife  soon  followed  him ;  and  the 
Widow  Richter,  her  favourite  daughter,  who  had  removed  to 
Hof,  though  against  the  advice  of  all  friends,  that  she  might  be 
near  her,  now  stood  alone-there,  ^^ath  a  young  family,  and  in 
the  most  forlorn  situation.  She  m^s  appointed  chief  heir, 
indeed  ;  but  former  benefactions  had  left  far  less  to  inherit  than 
had  been  expected ;  nay,  the  other  relatives  contested  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  she  had  to  waste  her  remaining  substance  in 
lawsuits,  scarcely  realizing  from  it  in  the  shape  of  borrowed 
pittances,  and  by  forced  sales,  enough  to  supply  her  with  daily 
bread.    Nor  was  it  poverty  alone  that  she  had  to  suffer,  but 
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contumely  no  less ;  the  Hof  public  openlf  finding  her  guilty  of 
Unthrift,  and,  instead  of  assistance,  repeating  to  her  dispraise^ 
over  their  coffee,  the  old  proverb,  *  Hard  got,  soon  gone;'  for  all 
which  evils  she  had  no  remedy,  but  loii^  complaining  to  Heaven 
and  Earth.  The  good  woman,  with  the  most  lionest  dispo- 
sitions, seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  but^a  small  share  of  wisdom  ; 
far  too  small  for  her  present  trying  situation.  Herr  Otto  says 
that  Richter's  portraiture  of  Lenette,  in  the  Blumen-Frucht' 
U7id  Dornen-Stucke  (Flower,  Fruit  an  J  Thorn  Pieces),  contains 
many  features  of  his  mother :  Lenette  ^s  of  ^  an  upright,  but 
common  and  limited  nature;'  assiduous,  even  to  excess,  in 
sweeping  and  scouring ;  true-hearted,  religious  in  her  way,  yet 
full  of  discontents,  suspicion,  and  headstrong  whims ;  a  spouse 
for  ever  plagued  and  plaguing;  as  the  brave  Sebastian  Sie- 
benkas,  that  true  Diogenes  of  impoverished  Poors'- Advocates, 
often  felt,  to  his  cost,  beside  her.  Widow  Richter'^s  family,  aB 
well  as  her  fortune,  was  under  bad  government,  and  sinking 
into  lower  and^  lower  degradation ;  Adam,  the  brother,  men- 
tioned above,  as  Paul'tt  yokefellow  in  Latin  and  potatoe-digging, 
had  now  fallen  away  even  from  the  humble  pretension  of  being 
a  Schoolmaster,  or,  indeed,  of  being  anything;  for,  after  various 
acts  of  vagrancy,  he  had  enlisted  in  a  marching  regiment ;  with 
which,  or  in  other  devious  courses,  he  marched  on,  and  only 
the  grand  billet-master.  Death,  found  him  fixed  quarters.  The 
Richter  establishment  had  parted  from  its  old  moorings,  and  was 
now,  with  wind  and  tide,  mst  drifting  towards  fatal  whirlpools. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  the  scarcity  of  L3ipzig  could.nowise 
be  supplied  from  the  fulness  of  Hof;  but  rather  the  two  house- 
holds stood  like  concave  mirrors  reflecting  one  another's  keen 
Hunger  into  a  still  keener  for  both.  What  outlook  was  there 
JFor  the  poor  Philosopher  of  nineteen  ?  Even  his  meagre  *  bread 
and  milk'  cpuld.not  be  had  for  notliing;  it  became  a  serious 
consideration  for  him  that  the  shoemaker,  who  was  to  sole  his 
boots,  *  did  not  trust.'  Far  from  affording  him  any  sufficient 
monies,  his  straitened  mother  would  willingly  have  made  him 
borrow  for  her  own  wants ;  and  was  incejaaantly  persuading  him 
to  get  places  for  his  brothers.  Richter  felt,  too,  that  except 
himself,  desolate,  helpless  as  he  was,  those  brothers,  that  old 
mother,4iad  no  stay  on  earth.  There  are  men  with  whom  it  is 
as  with  Schiller's  Friedland :  ^  Night  must  it  be  ere  Friedland's 
star  will  beam.'  On  this  forsaken  youth  Fortune  seemed  to 
have  let  loose  her  ban-dogs,  and  hungry  Ruin  had  him  in  the 
wind ;  without  was  no  help,  no  counsel :  but  there  lay  a  giant 
force  within ;  and  so  from  the  depths  of  that  sorrow  and  abase^ 
ment,  his  better  soul  rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules 
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from  his  long  Lfabours.  A  high^  cheerful  Stoicism  grew  up  in 
the  man.  Poverty,  Pain,  and  all  Evil,  he  learned  to  regard,  not 
as  what  they  seemed,  but  as  what  they  were ;  he  learned  to 
despise  them,  nay,  in  kind  mockery  to  sport  with  them,  as  with 
bright- spotted  wild-beasts  which  he  had  tamed  and  harnessed. 
^  What  is  Poverty,*  said  he,  *  who  is  the  man  that  whines  under 
it  ?  The  pain  is  but  as  that  of  piercing  the  ears  is  to  a  maiden, 
and  you  hang  jewels  in  the  wound.'  Dark  thoughts  he  had,  but 
they  settled  into  no  abiding  gloom:  ^sometimes,  says  Otto,  'he 
would  wave  his  finger  across  his  brow,  as  if  driving  back  some 
hostile  series  of  ideas  5'  and  farther  complaint  he  did  not  utter.* 
During  this  sad  period,  he  wrote  out  for  himself  a  little  manual 
of  practical  philosophy,  naming  it  Andachtsbnch  (Book  of 
Devotion),  which  contains  such  maxims  as  these : 

'  Evek'y  unpleasant  feeling  is  a  sign  that  I  have  become  untrue  to 
toy  resolutions. — Epictetus  was  not  unhappy. — 

'  Not  Chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings. 

*  It  were  an  impossible  miracle  if  none  befel  thee :  look  for  their 
coming,  therefore  ;  each  day  make  thyself  sure  of  many. 

'  Say  not,  were  my  sorrows  other  than  these»  I  should  bear  them 
better. 

'  Think  of  the  host  of  Worlds,  and  of  the  plagues  on  this  World- 
mote. — ^Death  puts  an  end  to  the  whole. — 

*  For  virtue's  sake  I  am  here  :  but  if  a  man^  for  his  task,  forgets 
and  sacrifices  all,  why  shouldst  not  thou  ? — 

*  Expect  injuries,  for  men  are  weak,  and  thou  thyself  doest  such 
too  often. 

*  Mollify  thy  heart  by  painting  out  the  sufferings  of  thy  enemy  5 
think  of  him  as  of  one  spiritually  sick,  who  deserves  sympathy. — 

I  Most  men  judge  so  badly  j  why  wouldst  thou  be  praised  by  a 
fehild  ?— No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coat :  what  is  a 
respect  that  is  paid  to  woollen  cloth,  not  to  thee  ?' 

These  are  wise  maxims  for  so  young  a  man ;  but  what  waft 
wiser  still,  he  did  not  test  satisfied  with  mere  maxims,  which, 
how  true  soever,  are  only  a  dead  letter,  till  Action  first  gives 
them  life  and  worth.  Besides  devout  prayer  to  the  gods,  he 
set  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  ^  Evil/  says  he,  *  is  like  a 
nightmare,  the  instant  you  begin  to  strive  with  it,  to  bestir 
yourself,  it  has  already  ended.'  Without  farther  pjirleying, 
there  as  he  stood,  Richter  grappled  with  his  Fate,  and  resolutely 
determined  on  self-help.  His  means,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
most  unpromising  sort,  yet  the  only  means  he  had  :  the  writing 

*  In  boddy  pain,  he  was  wont  to  show  the  like  endurance  and  indifiference.  At 
ene  period  m  his  hfe,  he  had  violent  headaches,  idiich  forced  him,  for  (he  sake  of  4 
slight  alleviation,  to  keep  his  head  perfectly  erect;  you  might  see  him  talking  with  a 
calm  face;  and  all  his  old  gaiety^  and  only  know  by  thb  posture  that  he  was  suffering. 
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of  Books !  He  forthwith  commenced  writing  them.  The 
Gronldndisehe  Prozesse  (Greenland  Lawsuits),  a  collection  of 
satirical  sketches,  full  of  wild,  gay  wit,  and  keen  insight,  was 
composed  in  that  base  environment  of  his,  with  unpaid  milk- 
scores  and  unsoled  boots ;  and  even  still  survives,  though  the 
Author,  besides  all  other  disadvantages,  was  then  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  business  yet 
remained ;  that  of  finding  a  purchaser  and  publisher.  Richter 
tried  all  Leipzig  with  his  manuscript,  in  vain ;  to  a  man,  with 
that  total  contempt  of  Grammar  which  Jedidiah  Clieshbotham 
also  complains  of,  they  *  declined  the  article/  Paul  had  to 
stand  by,  as  so  many  have  done,  and  see  his  sunbeams  weighed 
on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balance  give  no  symptom^  of  moving. 
But  Paul's  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance  :  Leipzig  being 
now  exhausted,  the  World  was  all  before  him  where  to  try ;  he 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  search  till  he  found,  or  till  he  died 
searching.  One  Voss  of  Berlin  at  length  bestirred  himself; 
accepted,  printed  the  Book^  and  even  gave  him  sixteen  Louia 
d'or  for  it.  What  a  Potosi  was  here  !  Paul  determined  to  be 
an  author  henceforth,  and  nothing  but  an  author ;  now  that 
his  soul  might  even  be  kept  in  his  body  by  that  trade.  His 
mother,  hearing  that  he  had  written  a  book,  thought  that  per* 
haps  he  could  even  write  a  sermon,  and  was  for  him  coming 
down  to  preach  in  the  High  Church  of  Hof.  *  What  is  a 
sermon,'  said  Paul,  ^  which  every  miserable  student  catf  spout 
forth  ?  Or,  think  you,  there  is  a  parson  in  Hof  that,  not  to  speak 
of  writing  my  Book,  can,  in  the  smallest  degree,  understand  it  ?' 
But  unfortunately  his  Potosi  was  like  other  mines ;  th6 
metalliferous  vein  did  not  last ;  what  miners  call  a  shift  ot 
trouble  occurred  in  it,  and  now  there  was  nothing  but  bard 
rock  to  hew  on.  The  Gronldndisehe  Prozesse^  though  printed, 
did  not  sell;  the  public  was  in  quest  of 'pap  and  treacle,  not 
of  fierce  curry  like  this.  The  Reviewing  World  mostly  passed 
it  by  without  notice ;  one  poor  dog  in  Leipzig  eVen  lifted  upl 
his  leg  over  it.  *  For  anything  we  know,'  saith  he,  '  much,  if 
not  sdl  of  what  the  Author  liere,  in  bitter  tone,  sets  forth  on 
book-making,  theologians,  women,  and  so  on,  may  be  true ; 
but  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  determination  to  be  witty 
acts  on  him  so  strongly,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  his  book  will 
excite  in  all  rational  readers  so  much  disgust,  that  they  will  see 
themselves  constrained  to  close  it  again  without  delay.'  And 
herewith  the  ill-starred  quadruped  passes  on,  as  if  nothing 
special  had  happened.  *  Singular !'  adds  Herr  Otto,  *  this 
review,  which  at  the  time  pretended  to  some  ephemeral  atten- 
tion^ and  likely  enough  obtained  it,  would  bav9  £ftllen  into  ever« 
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lasting  oblivion^  had  not  its  connexion  with  that  very  work^ 
which  every  rational  reader  was  to  close  again,  or  rather 
never  to  open^  raised  it  up  for  a  moment  !*  One  moment^ 
say  we^  is  enough  :  let  it  drop  again  into  that  murky  pool,  and 
sink  there  to  endless  depths ;  for  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh 
too,  is  fallible  and  pardonable. 

Richter's  next  Book  was  soon  ready ;  but,  in  this  position  of 
affairs,  no  man  would  buy  it.  The  Selection  from  the  Papers 
of  the  Devily  such  was  its  wonderful  title,  lay  by  him^  on  quite 
another  principle  than  the  Horatian  one,  for  seven  long  years. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  exhibited^  and  corresponded,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned ;  ransacking  the  world  for  a  publisher ;  there 
was  none  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  unwearied  Richter 
tried  other  plans.  He  presented  Magazine  Editors  with  Essays, 
some  one  in  ten  of  which  might  be  accepted ;  he  made  joint 
stock  with  certain  provincial  literati  of  the  Hof  district,  who 
had  cash,  and  published  for  themselves ;  he  sometimes  bor- 
rowed, but  was  in  hot  haste  to  repay  it;  he  lived  as  the  young 
ravens ;  he  was  often  in  danger  of  starving.  *  The  prisoner's  allow- 
ance,' says  he,  ^  is  bread  and  water,  but  I  had  only  the  latter.* 

*  Nowhere,'  observes  Richter  on  another  occasion,  ^  can  you 
collect  the  stress-memorials  and  siege-medals  of  Poverty  more 
pleasantly  and  philosophically  than  at  College :  the  Academic 
burgher  exhibits  to  us  how  many  Humorists  and  JDiogeneses 
Germany  has  in  it.'*  Travelling  through  this  parched  Sahara, 
with  nothing  round  him  but  stern  sandy  solitude,  and  no  land- 
mark on  Earth,  but  only  loadstars  in  the  Heaven,  Richter  does 
not  anywhere  appear  to  have  faltered  in  his  progress ;  for  a 
moment  to  have  lost  heart,  or  even  to  have  lost  good  humour. 
^  The  man  who  fears  not  death,'  says  the  Greek  Poet,  ^  will  start 
at  no  shadows.'  Paul  had  looked  Desperation  full  in  the  face, 
and  found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate.  Sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,  his  inward  energy,  his  strength  both  of  thought " 
and  resolve  did  but  increase,  and  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and 
surer  foundation;  he  stood  like  a  rock   amid  the  beating  of 

*  By  certain  specolaten  <m  G«rmMk  afihin,  mudi  bus  been  written  and  taUced 
about  what  is,  aftor  all,  a  very  slender  item  in  German  afikirs,  the  Burtehenieben,  or 
manners  of  the  yomig  men  at  Universities.  We  must  regret  that  in  discussing  this 
matter,  since  it  was  thought  worth  discussing,  the  true  significance  and  soul  of  it 
dionld  not  have  been,  by  some  faint  indication,  pointed  out  to  us.  Apart  from  its  duel- 
ling punctilios,  and  beer-songs,  and  tobacco-smoking,  and  other  fopperies  of  the  syt- 
iem,  which  are  to  the  Grerman  student  merely  what  coach-driving  and  horse-dealings 
and  other  kindred  fopperies,  are  to  the  English,  Burschenism  is  not  witliout  its  meaning 
more  than  Oxfordism  or  Gambridgeism.  The  Biunch  strives  to  say  in  the  strong^ 
language  he  can:  *  See !  I  am  an  unmonied  scholar,  and  a  free  man;*  the  Oxonian 
and  Cantab  again  endeavour  to  say :  *  See !  I  am  a  monied  scholar,  and  a  spirited 
gmthman:  We  rather  think  the  Bunch's  aasortion,  were  it  riffhtiy  worded,  would 
be  the  more  profitable  of  the  two,  -o    /  -» 
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continual  tempests.  Nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and  in 
its  clefts,  nourishing  flowers  of  sweetest  perfume.  For  there 
was  a  passionate  fire  in  him,  as  well  as  a  stoical  calmness  ;  ten- 
derest  Love  was  there,  and  devout  Reverence ;  and  a  deep  genial 
Humour  lay,  like  warm  sunshine,  softening  the  whole,  blending 
the  whole  into  light  sportful  harmony.  In  these  its  hard  trials, 
whatever  was  noblest  in  his  nature  came  out  in  still  purer  clear* 
ness.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  to  distinguish  what  is  pe- 
rennial and  imperishable  in  man,  from  what  is  transient  and 
earthly ;  and  to  prize  the  latter,  were  it  king's  crowns  and  con- 
queror's triumphal  chariots,  but  as  the  wrappage  of  the  jewel  3 
we  might  say,  but  as  the  finer  or  coarser  raper  on  which  the 
Heroic  Poem  of  Life  is  to  be  written.  A  lofty  indestructible  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  man  took  possession  of  him,  and  a  disbelief  in 
all  other  dignities  ;  and  the  vulgar  world,  and  what  it  could  give 
him,  or  withhold  from  him,  was,  in  his  eyes,  but  a  small  matter. 
Nay,  had  he  not  found  a  voice  for  these  things ;  which,  though 
no  man  would  listen  to  it^  he  felt  to  be  a  true  one,  and  that  if 
true  no  tone  of  it  could  be  altogether  lost.  Preaching  forth  the 
Wisdom,  which  in  the  dark  deep  wells  of  Adversity  he  had 
drawn  up,  he  felt  himself  strong,  courageous,  even  gay.  He 
had  ^an  internal  world  wherewith  to  fence  himself  against  the 
frosts  and  heats  of  the  external.'  Studying,  writing,  in  this 
mood,  though  grim  Scarcity  looked  in  on  him  through  the  win- 
dows, he  ever  looked  out  again  on  that  fiend  with  a  quiet,  half- 
satirical  eye.  Surely,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  wish  any  gene- 
rous nature  such  fortune :  yet  is  one  such  man,  nursed  into 
manhood,  amid  these  stern,  truth-teUing  influences,  worth  a 
thousand  popular  ballad-mongers,  and  sleek  literary  ffentlemen^ 
kept  in  perpetual  boyhood  by  influences  that  always  he. 

'  In  my  Historical  Lectures/  says  Paul,  *  the  business  of  Hungering 
will  in  truth  more  and  more  make  its  appearance, — with  the  hero  it 
rises  to  a  great  height, — about  as  often  as  Feasting  in  ThummeTs 
Travels^  and  Tea-drinldng  in  Richardson's  Clarissa;  nevertheless  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  Poverty :  Welcome !  so  thou  come  not  at  quite 
too  late  a  time!  Wealth  bears  hettvier  on  talent  than  Poverty: 
under  gold-mountains  and  thrones,  who  knows  how  many  a  spiritual 
giant  may  lie  crushed  down  and  buried  !  When  among  the  flames  of 
youth,  and  above  all  of  hotter  powers  as  well,  the  oil  of  Riches  is 
also  poured  in, — ^little  will  remain  of  the  phoenix  but  his  ashes ;  and 
only  a  Goethe  has  force  to  keep,  even  at  the  sun  of  good  fortune,  his 
phoenix-wings  unsinged.  The  poor  Historical  Professor,  in  this 
place,  would  not,  for  much  money,  have  had  much  money  in  his 
youth.  Fate  manages  Poets,  as  men  do  singing  birds ;  you  overhang 
the  cage  of  the  singer  and  make  it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught 
the  t<^8  yoi^  play  to  hiQ9>  ai|d  can  sing  them  rightly.^ 

There 
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There  have  been  many  Johnsons,  Heynes,  and  other  meaner 
natures,  in  every  country,  that  have  passed  through  as  hard  a 
probation  as  Richter's  was,  and  borne  permanent  traces  of  its 
good  and  its  evil  influences  ;  some,  with  their  modesty  and  quiet 
endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritment,  others  a  haixiened 
dulhiess  or  even  deadness  of  heart :  nay,  there  are  some  whom 
Misery  itself  cannot  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  froai 
parting  with  the  mirror  of  their  Vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in 
pieces,  rather  collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with 
more  fondness  and  more  bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not 
one  but  a  hundred  images  of  Self  therein ;  to  these  men  Pain 
is  a  pure  evil,  and  as  school-dunces  their  hard  Pedagogue 
will  only  whip  them  to  the  end.  But,  in  modern  days,  and 
even  among  the  better  instances,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
we  remember  who  has  drawn,  from  Poverty  and  sufferings 
such  unmixed  advantage  as  Jean  Paul ;  acquiring  under  it  not 
only  Herculean  strength,  but  the  softest  tenderness,  of  soul ;  a 
view  of  man  and  man's  life  not  less  cheerful,  even  sportful^ 
than  it  is  deep  and  calm.  To  Fear  he  is  a  stranger,  not  only 
the  rage  of  men,  ^  the  ruins  of  Nature  would  strike  him 
fearless ;'  yet  he  has  a  heart  vibrating  to  all  the  finest  thrills 
of  Mercy,  a  deep  loving  sympathy  with  all  created  things. 
There  is,  we  must  say,  something  Old-Grecian  in  this  fornfi 
of  mind ;  yet  Old-Grecian  under  the  new  conditions  of  our 
own  time ;  not  an  £k;hnic,  but  a  Christian  greatness.  Richter 
might  have  stood  beside  Socrates,  as  a  faithful,  though  rather 
tumultuous  disciple;  or  better  still,  he  might  have  bandied 
repartees  with  Diogenes,  who,  if  he  could  nowhere  find  Men, 
must  at  least  have  admitted  that  this  too  was  a  Spartan  Boy. 
Diogenes  and  he,  much  as  they  differed,  mostly  to  the  disad^ 
vantage  of  the  former,  would  have  found  much  in  common : 
above  all,  that  resolute  self-dependance,  and  quite  settled  in- 
difference to  the  *  force  of  public  opinion.'  Of  this  latter  quality, 
as  well  as  of  various  other  qualities  in  Richter,  we  have  a  curious 
proof  in  the  Episode,  which  Herr  Otto  here  for  the  first  time 
details  with  accuracy,  and  at  large,  *  concerning  the  Costume 
controversies.*  There  is  something  great  as  well  as  ridiculous 
in  this  whole  story  of  the  Costume,  which  we  must  not  pass 
unnoticed.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Leipzig, 
and  when,  as  we  have  seen,  his  necessities  were  pressing 
enough,  that  Richter,  finding  himself  unpatronized  by  the  World, 
thought  it  might  be  reasonable  if  he  paid  a  little  attention,  as 
far  as  convenient,  to  the  wishes,  rational  orders,  and  even  whims 
of  hiB  only  other  Patron^  namely,  of  Himself.  Now  the  long 
visits  of  the  ELair-dressert  with  his  powders,  po£k,  and  pom&»- 
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tana,  were  decidedly  irksome  to  him,  and  even  too  expensive ; 
besides,  liis  love  of  Swift  and  Sterne  made  him  love  the  English 
and  their  modes ;  which  things  being  cpnsideredi  Paul  made 
free  to  cut  off  his  cue  altogether,  and  with  certain  other  altera- 
tions  in  bia  dress,  to  walk  abroad  in  wh^t  was  called  the  English 
fashion.  We  rather  conjecture  that,  in  some  points,  it  was 
after  all  but  Pseudo-English  ;  at  least,  we  can  find  no  tradition 
of  any  such  mode  having  then  or  ever  bepn  prevalent  here  in 
its  other  details.  For  besides  the  docked  cpe,  he  had  shirts 
d  la  Hamlet;  wore  his  breast  open,  without  peckploth :  in  such 
guise  did  he  appear  openly.  Astonishment  took  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men.  German  studepts  have  more  licence  than  most 
people  in  selecting  fantastic  garbs ;  but  the  b^re  neck  and  want 
of  cue  seemed  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  true  art.  We  can 
figure  the  massive,  portly  cynic,  with  what  hupiour  twinkling  in 
his  eye  he  came  forth  among  the  elegant  gentlemen ;  feeling, 
like  that  juggler-divinity  Uamdass,  well-known  to  Baptist 
Missionaries,  that  '  he  had  fire  enough  in  his  stomach  to  bum 
away  all  the  sins  of  the  world/  It  was  ^  species  of  pride, 
even  of  foppery,  we  will  admit;  but  a  tough,  strong-limbed 
qpecies,  like  that  which  in  ragged  govrj[\  ^  t|*^mpled  on  the  pride 
of  Plato/ 

Nowise  in  so  respectable  a  light,  however,  did  a  certain 
Maguter,  or  pedagogue  dignitary,  of  Ricbter^s  neighbourhood, 
regard  the  matter.  Poor  Richter,  poor  in  .purse,  rich  otherwise, 
had,  at  this  time,  hired  himself  a  small  mean  garden-house,  that 
he  might  have  a  little  fresh  air,  through  summer,  in  his  studies: 
the  M sister,  who  had  hired  a  large  sumptuous  one  in  the  same 
garden,  oaturaliy  met  him  in  his  walks,  bare-necked,  cue-less; 
and  perhaps  not  hking  the  cast  of  his  countenance,  strangely 
twisted  into  Sardonic  wrinkles,  with  all  its  broad  honest  be- 
nignity,— took  it  in  deep  dudgeon  that  such  an  unauthorized 
cl^racter  should  venture  to  enjoy  Nature  beside  him.  But  what 
was  to  be  done }  Supercilious  looks,  even  frowning,  would 
accomplish  nothing :  the  Sardonic  visage  was  not  to  be  frowned 
into  the  smallest  terror.  The  Magister  wrote  to  the  landlord, 
demanding  that  this  nuisance  should  be  abated.  Richter,  with 
a  praiseworthy  love  of  peace,  wrote  to  the  Magister,  promising 
to  do  what  he  could :  he  would  not  approach  his  (the  Magister's) 
house  so  near  as  last  night,  would  walk  only  in  the  evenings  and 
mornings,  and  thereby  for  most  part  keep  out  of  sight  the  ap- 
parel *  which  convenience,  health,  and  poverty  had  prescribed 
for  him.'  These  were  fair  conditions  of  a  boundary-treaty ;  but 
the  Magister  interpreted  them  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  soon 
found  reason  to  complain  that  they  hac)  been  infringed.    He 
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again  took  pen  and  ink,  and  in  peremptory  language  represented 
that  Paul  had  actually  come  past  a  certain  Statue,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  stood  within  the  debateable  land  ;  threatening  him, 
therefore,  with  Herr  Korner,  the  landlord's  vengeance,  and 
withal  openly  testifying  his  o^n  contempt  and  just  rage  a^nst 
him.  Paul  answered,  also  in  writing,  that  he  had  nowise  in- 
fringed his  promise,  this  Statue  or  any  other  Statue  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  that  now  he  did  altogether  revoke 
said  promise,  and  would  henceforth  walk  whensoever  and  where- 
soever seemed  good  to  him,  seeing  he  too  paid  forthe  nrivilege. 
*  To  me,'  observed  he,  '  Herr  Korneris  not  dreadful  (fUrchter^ 
Itch);*  and  for  the  Magister  himself  he  put  down  these  remark- 
able words:  *  You  despise  my  mean  name;  nevertheless  take 
note  of  it;  for  you  will  not  have  done  the  latter  long,  till  the 
former  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  do :  I  speak  ambiguously, 
that  I  may  not  speak  arrogantly/  Be  it  noted,  at  the  same 
time,  that  with  a  noble  spirit  of  accommodation,  Richter  pro- 
posed yet  new  terms  of  treaty ;  which  being  accepted,  he,  pur- 
suant thereto,  with  bag  and  baggage  forthwith  evacuated  the 
farden,  and  returned  to  his  *  town-room  at  the  Three  Roses,  in 
eterstrasse  5'  glorious  in  retreat,  and  *  leaving  his  Paradise,*  as 
Herr  Otto  with  some  conceit  remarks,  •  no  less  guiltlessly  than 
voluntarily,  for  a  certain  bareness  of  breast  and  neck ;  whereas 
our  First  Parents  were  only  allowed  to  retain  theirs,  so  long  as 
they  felt  themselves  innocent  in  total  nudity.'  What  the 
Magister  thought  of  the  ^  mean  name'  some  years  afterwards^ 
we  do  not  learn. 

But  if  such  tragical  things  went  on  in  Leipzig,  how  much 
more  when  he  went  down  to  Hof  in  the  holidays,  where,  at  any 
rate,  the  Richters  stood  in  slight  esteem !  It  will  surprise  our 
readers  to  learn  that  Paul,  with  the  mildest-tempered  pertina- 
city, resisted  all  expostulations  of  friends,  and  persecutions  of 
foes,  in  this  great  cause  ;  and  went  about  h  la  Hamlet ,  for  the 
space  of  no  less  than  seven  years!  He  himself  seemed  partly 
sensible  that  it  was  affectation ;  but  the  man  would  have  his 
humour  out.  *  On  the  whole,'  says  he,  *  I  hold  the  constant  re- 
gardwe  pay^  in  all  our  actions j  to  the  judgments  of  others^  as 
the  poison  of  our  peace,  our  reason^  and  our  virtue.  At  this 
slave-chain  I  have  long  filed,  and  I  scarcely  ever  hope  to  break 
it  entirely  asunder.  1  wish  to  accustom  myself  to  the  censure 
of  others,  and  appear  a  fool  that  I  may  learn  to  endure  fools.' 
So  speaks  the  young  Diogenes,  embracing  his  frozen  pillar,  by 
way  of  *  exercitation ;'  as  if  the  world  did  not  give  us  frozen  pil- 
lars enough  in  this  kind  without  our  wilfully  stepping  aside  to 
s^ek  them !     Better  is  that  other  maxim  ^  <  He  who  differs  from 
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the  world  in  important  matters^  should  the  more  carefully  con- 
form to  it  in  indifferent  ones/  Nay,  by  degrees  Richter  him- 
self saw  into  this,  and  having  now  proved  satisfactorily  enough 
that  he  could  take  his  own  way  when  he  so  pleased, — leaving, 
as  is  fair,  the  ^  most  sweet  voices'  to  take  theirs  also, — he  ad** 
dressed  to  his  fiiends  (chiefly  the  Voigiland  Literati  above 
alluded  to)  the  following  circular : 

*  Advertisement. 
*  The  Undersigned  begs  to  give  notice,  that  whereas  cropt  hair  has 
as  many  enemies  as  red  hair,  and  said  enemies  of  the  hair  are  enemies 
likewise  of  the  person  it  grows  on ;  whereas  farther,  such  a  fashion  is 
in  no  respect  Christian,  since  otherwise  Christian  persons  would 
have  it  5  and  whereas,  especially,  the  Undersigned  has  suiered  no 
less  from  his  hair  than  Absalom  did  from  his,  though  on  contrary 
grounds ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  notiBed  that  the  public  purposed 
to  send  him  into  his  grave,  since  the  hair  grew  there  without  scissors : 
he  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  not  push  matters  to  such  extre- 
mity. Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  a  dis- 
cerning public  in  general,  that  the  Undersigned  proposes,  on  Sunday 
next,  to  appear  in  various  important  streets  (of  Hof)  with  a  short 
false  cue;  and  with  this  cue  as  with  a  magnet,  and  cord-of-love,  and 
magic-rod,  to  possess  himself  forcibly  of  the  affections  of  all  and 
sundry,  be  they  who  they  may,' 

And  thus  ended  *  gloriously,*  as  Herr  Otto  thinks,  the  long 
*  clothes-martyrdom ;'  from  the  course  of  which,  besides  its 
intrinsic  comicality,  we  may  learn  two  things :  first,  that  Paul 
nowise  wanted  a  due  indifference  to  the  popular  wind,  but,  on 
fit  or  unfit  occasion,  could  stand  on  his  own  basis  stoutly  enough, 
wrapping  his  cloak  as  himself  listed ;  and  secondly,  that  he  had 
such  a  buoyant,  elastic  humour  of  spirit,  that  besides  counter- 
pressure  against  Poverty,  and  Famine  itself,  there  was  still  a  clear 
overplus  left  to  play  fantastic  tricks  withal,  at  which  the  angels 
could  not  indeed  weep,  but  might  well  shake  their  heads  and 
smile.    We  return  to  our  history. 

Several  years  before  the  date  of  this  *  Advertisement,'  namely, 
in  1784,  Paul,  who  had  now  determined  on  writing,  with  or 
without  readers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  finding  no  further- 
ance in  Leipzig  but  only  hunger  and  hardship,  bethought  him 
that  he  might  as  well  write  in  Hof  beside  his  mother,  as  there. 
His  publishers,  when  he  had  any,  were  in  other  cities  ;  and  the 
two  households,  like  two  dying  embers,  might  perhaps  shew 
some  feeble  point  of  red-heat  between  them,  if  cunningly  laid 
together.  He  quitted  Leipzig,  after  a  three  years  residence 
there ;  and  fairly  commenced  housekeeping  on  his  own  score. 
Probably  there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  Literature  any  re- 
cord of  a  literary  establishment  like  this  fit  Hof;  so  ruggedly 
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independent,  90  simpley  not  to  say  altogether  unfurnUbed. 
Lawsuits  had  now  done  their  work,  and  the  Widow  Richter,  with 
her  familyi  was  living  in  a  ^  house  containing  one  apartment.' 
Paul  had  no  books,  except  *  twelve  manuscript  volumes  of 
excerpts/  and  the  considerable  library  which  he  carried  in  his 
head ;  with  which  small  resources,  the  public,  especially  as  he 
had  still  no  cue,  could  not  well  see  what  was  to  become  of  him. 
Two  great  furtherances,  however,  he  had,  of  which  the  public 
took  no  sufficient  note :  a  real  Head  on  his  shoulders,  not  as  is 
more  common,  a  mere  hat- wearing,  empty  effigies  of  a  head;  and 
the  strangest,  stoutest,  indeed,  a  quite  noble  Heart  within  him. 
Here,  then,  he  could,  as  is  the  duty  of  man,  ^  prize  bis  existence 
more  than  his  manner  of  existence,^  which  latter  was,  indeed, 
easily  enough  disesteemed.  Come  of  it  what  might,  he  deter- 
mined, on  his  own  strength,  to  try  issues  to  the  uttermost  with 
Fortune ;  nay,  while  fighting  like  a  very  Ajax  against  her,  to 
^  keep  laughing  in  her  face  till  she  too  burst  into  laughter,  and 
ceased  frowning  at  him.'  He  would  nowise  slacken  in  his 
Authorship,  therefore,  but  continued  stubbornly  toiling^  as  at  his 
right  work,  let  the  weather  be  sunny  or  snowy.  For  the  rest. 
Poverty  was  written  on  the  posts  of  his  door,  and  within,  on 
every  equipment  of  his  existence ;  he  that  ran  might  read  in 
large  characters :  *  Good  Christian  people,  you  perceive  that  I 
have  little  money;  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  it?'  Sp 
hung  the  struggle,  and  as  yet  were  no  signs  of  victory  for  Paul. 
It  was  not  till  1788  that  he  could  find  a  publisher  for  his  Teu- 
feh  Papierenji  and  even  then  few  readers.  But  no  dishearten- 
ment  availed  with  him  :  authorship  was  once  for  all  felt  to  be 
his  true  vocation ;  and  by  it  he  was  minded  to  continue  at  all 
hazards.  For  a  short  while,  he  had  been  tutor  in  some  family, 
and  had  again  a  much  more  tempting  offer  of  the  like  sort,  but 
he  refused  it,  purposing  henceforth  to  '  bring  up  no  children  but 
his  own, — his  books/  let  Famine  say  to  it  what  she  pleased. 

*  With  his  mother/  says  Otto,  '  and  at  times  also  with  several  of 
bis  brothers,  but  always  with  one,  he  lived  in  a  mean  house,  which 
had  only  a  single  apartment  3  and  this  went  on  even  when, — after 
the  appearance  of  the  MUmien, — his  star  began  to  rise,  ascending 
higher  and  higher,  and  never  again  declining.     *  *  * 

'  As  Paul,  in  the  characters  of  Walt  and  Vult*  (it  is  his  direct 
statement  in  these  Notes),  meant  to  depict  himself;  so  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  delineation  of  Lenette,  his  mother  stood  before 
his  mind,   at  the   period   when  this  down-pressed  and  humiliated 

*  Gottwait  and  Quoddeusvullf  two  Brothers  (see  Paul's  Fiege^ahre)  of  the  most 
opposite  temperaments  :  the  former  a  still,  son:hearted,  tearful  enthusiast,  the  other  a 
mftrtrap  humorist,  lumest  at  bottom,  but  huntiag  out  en  all  hands  with  the  strangest 
cqkLosions,  speculative  and  practical. 
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womaD  began  to  gather  heart,  and  raise  herself  up  again  ;*  seeing; 
she  could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  that  Author- 
ship mustj  and  would  prosper  with  him.  She  now  the  more  busily, 
in  one  and  the  same  room  where  Paul  was  writing  and  studying, 
managed  the  household  operations;  cooking,  washing,  scouring, 
handhng  the  broom,  and  these  being  finished,  spinning  cotton.  Of 
the  painful  income  earned  by  this  latter  employment,  she  kept  a 
written  at^count.  One  such  refenue-book,  under  the  title,  fVas  ieh 
ersponnen  (Earned  by  spinning),  which  extends  from  March  1793  to 
September  1794,  is  still  in  existence.  The  produce  of  March,  the 
first  year,  stands  entered  there  as  2  florins.  51  kreutzars,  3  pfennigt, 
[somewhere  about  four  shillings  !] ;  that  of  April/  &c. ;  *  at  last,  thai 
of  September,  1794,  as  2  fl.  1  kr.  ;  and  on  the  last  page  of  the  little 
book,  stands  marked,  that  Samuel  (the  youngest  son)  had,  on  the 
9th  of  this  same  September,  got  new  boots,  which  cost  3  thalersi — 
almost  a  whole  quarter's  revenue  !* 

Considering  these  things,  how  mournful  would  it  have  seemed 
to  Paul  that  Bishop  Dogbolt  could  not  set  translated,  because 
of  Politics;  and  the  too  high-souled  Viscount  Plumcake, 
thwarted  in  courtship,  was  seized  with  a  percf ptible  dyspepsia  1 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  portion  of  Paul  s  history, 
because  we  reckon  it  interesting  in  itself;  and  that  if  the  spec* 
tacle  of  a  great  man  struggling  with  adversity  be  a  fit  one  for 
the  gods  to  look  down  on,  much  more  must  it  be  so  for  mean 
fellow-mortals  to  look  up  to.  For  us  in  I^iterary  England^ 
above  all,  such  conduct  as  Richter's  has  a  peculiar  interest,  in 
these  times ;  the  interest  of  entire  novelty.  Of  all  literary 
phenomena,  that  of  a  literary  man  daring  to  believe  tliat  he  m 
poor,  may  be  regarded  as  the  rarest.  Can  a  man  without 
capital  actually  open  his  lips  and  speak  to  mankind  ?  Had  he 
no  landed  property,  then :  no  connexion  with  the  higher  classes; 
did  he  not  even  keep  a  gig  ?  By  these  documents  it  woul4 
appear  so.  This  was  not  a  nobleman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  gig-* 
man  ;t  but  simply  a  man  I 

On  the  whole,  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of  gentility  does 
animate  our  British  Literature  at  this  era!  We  have  no  Men  o| 
Letters  now,  but  only  Literary  Gentlemen.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
the  last  that  ventured  to  appear  in  that  former  character,  and 

*  '  Quka  up  indeed,  she  could  iieTer  more  rise ;  and  in  silent  humilitjr,  aToiding  any 
loud  expcession  of  aatisfactioo,  she  lived  to  enjoy  with  timorous  gla4ne6«,  thedSight 
of  seeing  her  son's  worth  publicly  recognised,  and  his  acquaintance  sought  by  the  most 
influential  men,  and  herself,  too,  nonoured  on  this  account,  as  she  had  never  before  been.* 

f  In  Thttxtell's  trial  (says  the  Quarter/y  Review)  occtuved  tbe  following  colloquy  t 
*■  Q.  What  sort  of  person  was  Mr.  Wearei^  A.  He  was  always  a  respectable  persoi^ 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable  ?  A.  He  kept  a  gig-' — Since  then  we  have 
seen  a  *  Defentio  Oi^manica,  or  Apology  for  the  Gigmen  oTGreat  Britain,'  composed 
not  witbout  eloqaenct,  and  iduch  ws  hope  one  day  to  prtrail  on  our  friend, »  man  of 
■one  wl»mi>  to  gifv  io  the  fubU^ 

support 
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support  himself^  on  his  own  legs,  without  any  crutches,  purchased 
or  stolen  :  rough  old  Samuel,  the  last  of  all  the  Romans  !     Time 
was,  when  in  English  Literature,  as  in  English  Life,  the  comedy 
of  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour'  was  daily  enacted  among  us;  but 
now  the  poor  French  word,  French  in  every  sense,  ^  Qu'en 
diror-t-on  r  spell-binds  us  all,  and  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
drill  and  cane  each  other  into  one  uniform,  regimental  *  nation 
of  gentlemen.*     *  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poems,'  said 
Milton,  ^  make  his  life  a  heroic  poem.'     Let  him  who  would 
write  heroic  poems,  say  we,  put  money  in  his  purse ;  or  if  be 
have  no  gold-money,  let  him  put  in  copper-money,  or  pebbles, 
and  chink  with  it  as  with  true  metal,  in  the  ears  of  mankind, 
that  they  may  listen  to  him.     Herein  does  the  secret  of  good 
writing  now  consist,  as  that  of  good  living  has  always  done. 
When  we  first  visited  Grub-street,  and  with  bared  head  did 
reverence  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  with  a  *  Salvcy  magna 
parens!*  we  were   astonished  to    learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
Authors  did  not  dwell  there  now,  but  had  all  removed,   years 
ago,  to  a  sort  of  *  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  far  in  the  West,     For 
why,  what  remedy  was  there ;  did  not  the  wants  of  the  age 
require  it  ?     How  can  men  write  without  High  Life ;  and  how, 
except  below  Stairs,  as  Shoulder-knot,  or  as  talking  Katerfelto, 
or  by  second-hand  communication  with  these  two,    can  the 
great  body  of  men  acquire  any  knowledge  thereof?     Nay,  has 
not  the  Atlantis,  or  true  Blissful  Island  of  Poesy,   been,  in  all 
times,  understood  to  lie  Westward,  though  never  rightly  dis- 
covered till  now  ?     Our  great  fault  with  writers  used  to  be,  not 
that  they  were  intrinsically  more  or  less  completed  Dolts,  with 
ho  eye  or  ear  for  the  ^  open  secret'  of  the  world,  or  for  any- 
thing,   save  the    *open  display'    of   the  world — for  its  gilt 
ceilings,  marketable  pleasures,  war-chariots,  and  all  manner,  to 
the  highest  manner,  of    Lord  Mayor  shows,    and  Guildhall 
dinners,  and  their  own  small  part  and  lot  therein  ;  but  the  head 
and  front  of  their  oflfence  lay  in  this,  that  they  had  not  *  fre- 
quented the  society  of  the  upper  classes.'     And  now,  with  our 
improved  age,  and  this  so  universal  extension  of  *  High  Life 
below  Stairs,'  what  a  change  has  been  introduced,  what  benign 
consequences  will  follow  !     One  consequence  has  already  been 
a  degree  of  Dapperism  and  Dilettantism  and  ricketty  Debility 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  Literature,  and  enough  of  itself  to 
*  make  us  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations ;'  for  hereby  the 
Literary  man,  once  so  dangerous  to  the  quiescence  of  society, 
has  now  become  perfectly  innoxious,  so  that  a  look  will  quail 
him,  and  he  can  be  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  spinster's  thread. 
^ope  there  is^  ihdA  henceforth  neither  Church  nor  State  will  be 

put 
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put  in  jeopardy  by  literatare.  The  old  Literary  man,  as  we  have 
saidy  stood  on  his  own  legs ;  had  a  whole  heart  within  him^  and 
might  be  provoked  into  many  things.  But  the  new  Literary  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  stand  at  all,  save  in  stays ;  he  must 
first  gird  up  his  weak  sides  with  the  whalebone  of  a  certain 
fashionable,  knowing,  half-squirarchal  air, — be  it  inherited, 
bought,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  borrowed  or  stolen,  whalebone ; 
and  herewith  he  stands  a  little  without  collapsing.  If  the  man 
now  twang  his  jew's-harp  to  please  the  children,  what  is  to  be 
feared  from  him  5  what  more  is  to  be  required  of  him  7 

Seriously  spesiking,  we  must  hold  it  a  remarkable  thing  that 
every  EngUshmau  should  be  a  ^gentleman;'  that  in  so  demo- 
cratic a  country,  our  common  title  of  honour,  which  all  men 
assert  for  themselves,  should  be  one  which  professedly  depends 
on  station,  on  accidents  rather  than  on  qualities ;  or  at  best,  as 
Coleridge  interprets  it,  ^on  a  certwn  indifference  to  money 
matters,'  which  certidn  indifference  again  must  be  wise  or  mad^ 
you  would  think,  exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money,  or  pos- 
sesses little  !  We  suppose  it  must  be  the  commercial  genius  of 
the  nation,  counteracting  and  suppressing  its  political  genius ; 
for  the  Americans  are  said  to  be  still  more  notable  in  this 
respect  than  we.  Now,  what  a  hollow,  windy  vacuity  of  internal 
character  this  indicates  ;  how^  in  place  of  a  rightly  ordered 
heart,  we  strive  only  to  exhibit  a  full  purse ;  and  all  pushing, 
rushing,  elbowing  on  towards  a  false  aim^  the  courtier's  kibes  are 
more  and  more  galled  by  the  toe  of  the  peasant ;  and  on  every 
side,  instead  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  We  have  Neediness, 
Greediness,  and  Vain-glory ;  all  this  is  palpable  enough.  Fools 
that  we  are  1  Why  should  we  wear  our  knees  to  horn,  and  sorrow- 
fully beat  our  breasts,  praying  day  and  night  to  Mammon,  who, 
if  he  would  even  hear  us,  has  almost  nothing  to  give  ?  For 
granting  that  the  deaf  brute-god  were  to  relent  for  our  sacri- 
ficings  ;  to  change  our  gilt  brass  into  solid  gold,  and  instead  of 
hungry  actors  of  rich  gentility,  make  us  all  in  very  deed  Roth- 
schild-Howards to-morrow,  what  good  were  it  ?  Are  we  not 
already  denizens  of  this  wondrous  England,  with  its  high  Shak- 
speares  and  Hampdens ;  nay,  of  this  wondrous  Universe,  with 
its  Galaxies  and  Eternities,  and  unspeakable  Splendours,  that  we 
should  so  worry  and  scramble,  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces^ 
for  some  acres,  (nay,  still  oftener,  for  the  show  of  some  acres,) 
more  or  less,  of  clay  property,  the  largest  of  which  properties, 
the  Sutherland  itself,  is  invisible  even  from  the  Moon  ?  Fools 
that  we  are  !  To  dig,  and  bore  like  ground- worms  in  those 
acres  of  ours,  even  if  we  have  acres;  and  far  from  beholding  and 
enjoying  t^e  heavily  Lights,  npt  to  knoyv  of  them  except  by  un- 
heeded 
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heeded  and  unbelieved  report !  Shall  certun  pounds  sterling 
that  we  have  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  ghosts  of  certain 
pounds  that  we  would  fain  seem  to  have,  hide  from  us  the  trea- 
sures we  are  all  bom  to  in  this  the  *  City  of  God'  ? 

'  My  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair ! 
Time  is  my  estate^  to  Time  Fm  heir.' 

But  learing  the  money-changers,  and  honour-hunters,  and 
gigmen  of  every  degree^  to  their  own  wise  ways,  which  they 
will  not  alter,  we  must  again  remark  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  same  spirit  should,  to  such  an  extent,  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Literature  also.  This  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  en- 
lightening all,  and  instead  of  the  shows  of  things  unfolding  to 
us  things  themselves  :  has  the  eye  too  gone  blind ;  has  the  Poet 
and  Thinker  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Grocer  and  Valet  in 
Livery  ?  Nay,  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself  on  the  subject. 
Some  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Magazines,  and  to  the  ad- 
miration of  most  editorial  gentlemen,  certain  extracts  from  Let- 
ters of  Lord  Byron's,  which  carried  this  philosophy  to  rather  a 
high  pitch.  His  Lordship,  we  recollect,  mentioned,  that  '  all 
rules  for  Poetry  were  not  worth  a  d — n,'  (saving  and  excepting, 
doubtless,  the  ancient  Kule-of-Thumb,  which  muststillhave  place 
here) ;  after  which  aphorism,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  great  ruin  of  tdl  British  Poets  sprang  from  a  very  simple 
source;  their  exclusion  from  High  Life  in  London,  excepting  only 
some  shape  of  that  High  Life  below  Stairs,  which,  however,  was 
nowise  adequate  :  ^  he  himself  and  Thomas  Moore  were  per- 
fectly familiar  in  such  upper  life :  he  by  birth,  Moore  by  happy 
accident,  and  so  they  could  both  write  Poetry  ;  the  others  were 
not  familiar,  and  so  could  not  write  it/ — Surely  it  is  fast  grow- 
ing time  that  all  this  should  be  drummed  out  of  our  Planet,  and 
forbidden  to  return. 

Richter,  for  his  part,  was  quite  excluded  from  the. West- 
end  of  Hof :  for  Hof  too  has  its  West-end ;  *  every  mortal  longs, 
for  his  parade-place ;  would  still  wish,  at  banquets^  to  be 
master  of  some  seat  or  other,  wherein  to  overtop  this  or  that 
plucked  goose  of  the  neighbourhood.'  So  poor  Richter  could 
only  be  admitted  to  the  West-end  of  the  Universe,  where  truly 
he  had  a  very  superior  establishment  The  legal,  clerical,  and 
other  conscript  fathers  of  Hof  might,  had  they  so  inclined,  have 
lent  him  a  few  books,  told  or  believed  some  fewer  lies  of  him, 
and  thus  positively  and  negatively  shown  the  young  adventurer 
many  a  little  service ;  but  they  inclined  to  none  of  these  things^ 
and  happily  he  was  enabled  to  do  without  them.  Gay>  gentle^ 
froUcksome  as  a  lamb^  yet  strong,  forbearant^  aud  royally  cou« 
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rageous  as  a  lion,  he  woriced  along,  amid  the  scouring  of  kettles, 
the  hisiiug  of  frying-pans,  the  hum  of  his  mother's  wheel ;-— and 
it  is  not  without  a  proud  feelhig  that  our  reader  (for  he  too  is  a 
man)  hears  of  rictory  being  at  last  gained,  and  of  Works, 
which  the  most  refiective  nation  in  Europe  regards  as  classical, 
being  written  under  such  accompaniments. 

However,  it  is  at  this  lowest  point  of  the  Narrative  that  Herr 
Otto  for  the  present  stops  short ;  leaving  us  only  the  assurance 
that  better  days  are  coming  :  so  that  concerning  the  whole 
ascendant  and  dominant  portion  of  Richter*8  history,  we  are 
left  to  our  own  resources;  and  from  these  we  have  only  gathered 
some  scanty  indications,  which  may  be  summed  up  with  a  very 
disproportionate  brevity.  It  appears  that  the  Unsichtbare  Loge 
^Invisible  Lodge),  sent  forth  from  the  Hof  spinning  establish- 
ment in  1793}  was  the  first  of  his  works  that  obtained  any 
decisive  favour.  A  long  trial  of  f Jdth ;  for  the  man  had  now 
been  besieging  the  literary  citadel  upwards  of  ten  years,  and 
still  no  breach  visible !  With  the  appearance  of  Hesperus, 
another    wondrous  Novel,   which   proceeded   from  the  same 

*  single  apartment,'  in  1796,  the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated by  storm ;  and  Jean  Paul,  whom  the  most  knew  not 
what  in  the  world  to  think  of,  whom  here  and  there  a  man  of 
weak  judgment  had  not  even  scrupled  to  declare  half-mad,  made 
it  universally  indubitable,  that  though  encircled  with  dusky 
vapours,  and  shining  out  only  in  strange  many-hued  irregular 
bursts  of  fiame,  he  was  and  would  be  one  of  the  celestial  Lumi* 
naries  of  his  day  and  generation.  The  keen  intellectual  energy 
displayed  in  Hesperus^  still  more  the  nobleness  of  mind,  the 
sympathy  with  Nature,  the  warm,  impetuous,  yet  pure  and  lofty 
delineations  of  Friendship  and  Love ;  in  a  less  degree  perhaps, 
the  wild  boisterous  Humour  that  every  where  prevails  in  it, 
secured  Richter  not  only  admirers,  but  personal  well-wishers 
in  all  quarters  of  his  country,  deim,  for  example,  though 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  among  the  last  survivors  of  a 
quite  diflferent  school,  could  not  contain  himself  with  rapture, 

*  What  a  divine  genius  (Gottgenius),  thus  wrote  he  some 
time  afterwards,  *  is  our  Friedrich  Richter  !  I  am  reading  his 
Slumenstucke  for  the  second  time  ;  here  is  more  than  Shak- 
speare,  said  I,  at  fifty  passages  I  have  marked.  What  a  divine 
genius  !  I  Wonder  over  the  human  head,  out  of  which  these 
streams,  these  brooks,  these  Rhine-falls,  these  Blandusian 
fountains  pour  forth  over  human  nature,  to  make  human  nature 
humane ;  and  if  to-day  I  object  to  the  plan,  object  to  phrases, 
to  words,  I  am  contented  with  all  to-morrow/  The  kind  lively 
old  man^  it  appears,  had  sent  him  a  gay  letter^  signed  ^  Septimus 

Fixlein/ 
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Fixlein/  with  a  present  of  money  in  it ;  to  wtiich  Richter,  with 
great  heartiness  and  some  curiosity  to  penetrate  the  secret,  made 
answer  in  this  very  Blumenstucke ;  and  so  ere  long  a  joyful 
acquaintance  and  friendship  was  formed ;  Paul  had  visited  Hal- 
berstadt^  with  warmest  welcomes,  and  sat  for  his  picture  there 
(an  oil  painting  by  Pfenninger),  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Gleim's  Ehrentempel  (Temple  of  Honour).  About  this  epoch 
too,  the  Reviewing  world,  after  a  long  conscientious  silence,  again 
opened  its  thick  lips,  and  in  quite  another  dialect,  screeching 
out  a  rusty  Nunc  Domine  dimtitas,  with  considerable  force  of 
pipe,  instead  of  its  last  monosyllabic  and  very  unhandsome  grunt. 
For  the  credit  of  our  own  guild,  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
Reviewing  world  had  struck  up  its  Dimittas  a  little  sooner. 

In  1797,  the  Widow  Richter  was  taken  away  from  the  strange 
variable  climate  of  this  world,  we  shall  hope,  into  a  sunnier  one ; 
her  kettles  hung  unscoured  on  the  wall ;  and  the  spool,  so 
often  filled  with  her  cotton-thread  and  wetted  with  her  tears, 
revolved  no  more.  Poor  old  weather-beaten,  heavy-laden  soul ! 
And  yet  a  ^  light-beam  from  on  high'  was  in  her  also ;  and  the 
^  twelve  shillings  for  Samuel's  new  boots'  were  more  bounteous 
and  more  blessed  than  many  a  King's  ransom.  Nay  she  saw, 
before  departing,  thai  she,  even  she,  had  ^  bom  a  mighty  man ;' 
and  her  early  sunshine,  long  drowned  in  deluges,  again  looked 
out  at  evening  with  farewel  sweet 

The  Hof  household  being  thus  broken  up,  Richter  for  some 
years  led  a  wandering  life.  In  the  course  of  this  same  1797) 
we  find  him  once  more  in  Leip^g ;  and  truly  under  far  other 
circumstances  than  of  old.  For  instead  of  silk-stockinged, 
shovel-hatted,  but  too  imperious  Magisters,  that  would  not  let 
him  occupy  his  own  hired  dog-hutch  in  peace,  '  he  here,'  says 
Heinrich  Doering,*  *  became  acquainted  with  the  three  Prin- 
cesses, adorned  with  every  charm  of  person  and  of  mind,  the 
daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Hildburghausen !  The  Duke,  who 
also  did  justice  to  bis  extraordinary  merits,  conferred  on  him, 
some  years  afterwards,  the  title  of  Legationsrath  (Councillor 
of  Legation).'  To  Princes  and  Princesses,  indeed,  Jean  Paul 
seems,  ever  henceforth,  to  have  had  what  we  should  reckon 
a  surprising  access.  For  example  :— ^  the  social  circles  where 
the  Duchess  Amelia  (of  Weimar)  was  wont  to  assemble 
the  most  talented  men,  first,  in  Ettersburg,  afterwards  in 
Tiefurt;' — then  the  ^Duke  of  Meinungen  at  Coburg,  who 
bad  with  pressing  kindness  invited  him ;' — the  Prince  Primate 
Dalberg,   who  did  much  more  than  invite  him ; — late  in  life, 

*  Lebem  Jean  FmV%.    Gotha,  1826. 
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'  the  gifted  Duchess  Dorothea,  in  Lobidiau,  of  which  visit  he 
has  himself  commemorated  the  festive  days,'  &c.&c.; — all  which 
small  matters,  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion bjr  that  class  of  British  philosophers,  troublesome  in  many 
an  intellectual  tea-circle,  who  deduce  the  *  German  bad  taste^ 
from  our  own  old  everlasting  *  want  of  intercourse ;'  whereby,  if 
it  so  seemed  good  to  them,  their  tea,  till  some  less  self-evident 
proposition  were  started,  might  be  ^  consumed  with  a  certain 
stately  silence.' 

But  next  year  (1798),  there  came  on  Paul  a  far  grander  piece 
of  good  jfortune  than  any  of  these,  namely,  a  good  wife ;  which, 
as  Solomon  has  long  ago  recorded,  is  a  '  good  thing/  He  had 
gone  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin,  still  busily  writing  j  *  and  during  a 
longer  residence  in  this  latter  city,*  says  Doering,  *  Caroline 
Mayer,  daughter  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Privy  Councillor  and 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  John  Andrew  Mayer'  (these  are  all 
his  titles)  *  gave  him  her  hand ;  nay  even,'  continues  the  micro- 
scopic Doering,  *  as  is  said  in  a  public  paper,  bestowed  on  him 
(aufdriickte)  the  bride-kiss  of  her  own  accord.'  What  is  still 
more  astonishing,  she  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  ^  chosen  one 
of  her  sex/  one  that  ^  like  a  gentle,  guardian,  care-dispelling 
genius,  went  by  his  side  through  all  his  pilgrimage.' 

Shortly  after  this  great  event,  Paul  removed  with  his  new  wife 
to  Weimar,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  some  years,  in  high 
favour  with  whatever  was  most  illustrious  in  that  city.  His  first 
ii^pression  on  Schiller  is  characteristic  enough.  *Of  Hesperus,' 
thus  writes  Schiller,  <  I  have  yet  made  no  mention  to  you.  I  found 
him  pretty  much  what  I  expected ;  foreign,  like  a  man  fallen  from 
the  Moon ;  full  of  good  will,  and  heartily  inclined  to  see  things 
about  him,  but  without  the  organ  for  seeing  them.  However, 
I  have  only  spoken  toliim  once,  and  so  can  say  little  of  him.'* 
In  answer  to  which,  Goethe  also  expresses  his  love  for  Richter, 
but  *  doubts  whether  in  literary  practice  he  will  ever  fall  in  with 
tliem  two,  much  as  his  theoretical  creed  inclined  that  way.' 
Hesperus  proved  to  have  more  ^  organ' than  Schiller  gave  him 
credit  for ;  nevertheless  Goethe's  doubt  had  not  been  unfounded. 
It  was  to  Herder  that  Paul  chiefly  attached  himself  here;  esteem- 
ing the  others  as  high-gifted,  friendly  men,  but  only  Herder  as  a 
teacher  and  spiritufd  father;  of  which  latter  relation,  and  the 
warm  love  and  gratitude  accompanying  it  on  Paul's  side,  bis 
writings  give  frequent  proof.  *  If  Herder  was  not  a  Poet,'  says 
he  once,  *  he  was  something  more, — a  Poem ! '  With  Wieland  too 

*  Brieftoeefuei  zwitchen  JSokiUer  wul  Qoetke  (Correspondence  between  Schiller 
and  Ooethe).    B.  ii  77, 
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he  stood  on  the  friemUest  footing,  often  walking  ootto  Tirit  liim 
at  Osmanstadt,  whither  the  old  man  had  now  retired.  Perhaps 
these  years  spent  at  Weimar,  in  close  intercourse  with  so  many 
distinguished  persona,  were,  in  regard  to  outward  matters,  among 
the  most  instructive  of  Richter's  life  :  in  regard  to  inward  matters, 
he  had  already  served,  and  with  credit,  a  hard  apprenticeship 
elsewhere.  We  must  not  foi^et  to  mention  that  TK/on,  one  of 
his  chief  romances  (published  at  Berlin  in  1800)  was  written 
during  his  abode  at  Weimar ;  so  likewise  the  Flegeyahre  (Wild 
Oats)  ;  and  the  eulogy  .of  Charlotte  Cordajf^  which  last,  though 
originally  but  a  Magazine  Essay,  deserves  notice  for  its  bold 
eloquence,  and  the  antique  republican  spirit  manifested  in  it. 
With  respect  to  Titanj  which,  together  with  its  Comic  Appendix^ 
forms  six  very  extraordinary  volumes,  Richter  was  accustomed, 
on  all  occasions,  to  declare  it  his  masterpiece,  and  even  the  best 
he  could  ever  hope  to  do ;  though  there  are  not  wanting  readers 
who  continue  to  regard  Hesperus  with  preference.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  read  Titan  with  a  certain  disappointment,  after 
hearing  so  much  of  it ;  yet  on  the  whole,  must  incline  to  the 
Author's  opinion.  One  day  we  hope  to  afford  the  British  public 
some  sketch  of  both  these  works,  concerning  which,  it  has  been 
said,  ^  there  is  solid  metal  enough  in  them  to  fit  out  whole  circu- 
lating libraries,  were  it  beaten  into  the  usual  fiUigree ;  and  much 
which,  attenuate  it  as  we  might,  no  Quarterly  Subscriber  could 
well  carry  with  him/  Richter's  other  Novels  published  prior  to 
this  period  are  the  Invisible  Lodge  ;  the  Siehenkds  (or  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces)  5  the  Life  of  Quintus  Ftxlein;  the 
Jubelsenior  (VdiX^n  in  Jubilee) :  Jean  Paul's  Letters  andfu' 
iure  History;  the  Dejeimer  in  Kuhschnappel ;  the  Biographical 
Recreatiotis  under  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess,  scarcely  belong 
to  this  species.  The  Novels  published  afterwards,  which  we  may 
as  well  catalogue  here,  are  the  Leben  Fibels  (Life  of  Fibel) ; 
Katzenbergers  Badereise  (Katzenbergcr's  Journey  to  the  Bath) ; 
Schmelzle's  Reise  nwh  Flatz  (Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Flatz) ; 
the  Comet,  named  also  Xicolaus  Margraf 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1802,  that  Paul  had  a 
pension  bestowed  on  him  by  the  FUrst  Primas  (Prince  Primate) 
yon  Dalberg,  a  prelate  famed  for  his  munificence,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above.  What  the  amount  was  we  do  not  find  specified, 
but  only  that  it  ^  secured  him  the  means  of  a  comfort^le  life,' 
Bfkd  was  *  subsequently/  we  suppose  after  the  Prince  Primate's 
decease,  ^  paid  him  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.'  On  the  strength  of 
which  fixed  revenue,  Paul  now  established  for  himself  a  fixed 
household ;  selecting  for  this  purpose,  after  various  intermediate 
wanderings,  the  city  of  Baireuth^  ^  with  its  hind  picturesque 
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eiiTirohtnent/  where,  with  only  britf  occatidnal  cxcurtions,  he 
eontinued  to  live  and  write.  We  hare  heard  that  he  was  a  tnaa 
UDirersaHy  loved,  as  well  as  honoured  there :  a  friendly,  true, 
and  high-minded  man ;  copious  in  speech,  which  was  full  of 
grave  genuine  humour;  contented  with  simple  people  and  simple 
pleasures  ;  and  himself  of  the  simplest  habits  and  wishes.  He 
had  three  children ;  and  a  guardian  angel,  doubtless  not  without 
her  flaws,  yet  a  reasonable  angel  notwithstanding.  For  a  man 
with  such  obdured  Stoicism,  like  triple  steel,  round  his  breast ;  and 
of  such  gentle,  deep^lying,  ever-living  spriogs  of  Love  within  it^-^ 
all  this  may  well  have  made  a  happy  life.  Besides,  Paul  was 
of  exemplary,  unwearied  diligence  m  his  vocation ;  and  so  had, 
at  all  times,  *  perennial,  fire- proof  Joys,  namely,  Employments/ 
In  addition  to  the  latter  part  of  tbeNoveb  named  above,  which, 
with  the  others,  as  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  genuine  poetical 
productions,  we  feel  reluctant  to  des^pnate  even  transiently  by 
so  despicable  an  English  word,-^"fais  philosophical  and  critical 
performances,  especTaHvthe  Vorschuk  der  JMntheiih  (introduc- 
tion to  i£sthetics),  and  the  JLevana  (Doctrine  of  Education)^ 
belong  wholly  to  Boireuth ;  not  to  enumerate  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  writings  (on  moral,  literary,  scientific  subjects^ 
but  always  in  a  humorous,  fantastic,  poetic  dress),  which  of  them- 
selves  mij;ht  have  made  the  fortune  of  no  mean  man.  His  heart 
&nd  conscience,  as  well  as  his  head  and  hand,  were  in  the  work; 
from  which  no  temptation  could  withdraw  him.  '  I  hold  my 
duty,'  says  he  in  these  Biographical  Notes,  *  not  to  lie  in  enjoy- 
ing or  acquiring,  but  in  writing — whatever  time  it  may  cost, 
wiiatever  money  may  be  forborne, — nay  whatever  pleasure ;  for 
example,  that  of  seeing  Switzerland,  which  nothing  but  the 
sacrifice  of  time  forbids/ — '  I  deny  myself  ray  evening  meal 
fFesperessenJ  in  my  eagerness  to  work,  but  the  interruptions  by 
my  children  1  cannot  deny  myself.'  And  again :  *  A  Poet  who 
presumes  to  give  poetic  delight,  should  contemn  and  willingly 
forbear  all  enjoyments,  the  sacrifice  of  which  affects  not  his 
creative  powers ;  that  so  he  may  perhaps  delight  a  century  and  a 
whole  people/  In  Richter's  advanced  years,  it  was  happy  for  him 
that  he  could  say :  *  When  I  look  at  what  has  been  made  out  of 
me,  I  must  thank  God  that  I  paid  no  heed  to  external  matters, 
neither  to  time  nor  toil,  nor  profit  nor  loss ;  the  thing  is  there,  and 
the  instruments  that  did  it  1  have  forgotten,  and  none  else  knows 
them.  In  this  wise,  has  the  unimportant  series  of  moments 
been  changed  into  something  higher  that  remains.'-—^  I  have  de- 
scribed so  much,'  says  he  elsewhere,  ^  and  1  die  without  ever 
having  seen  Switzerland,  and  the  Ocean,  and  so  many  other 
sights.    But  the  Ocean  of  Eternity  I  shall  in  no  case.fiail  te  aee.' 
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A  heavy  stroke  fell  on  him  in  the  year  1821,  when  his  only 
son,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  at  the  University.  Paul 
lost  not  his  composure ;  but  was  deeply,  incurably  woimded. 
^  Epistolary  lamentations  on  my  misfortune,'  says  he,  ^  I^read 
unmoved,  for  the  bitterest  is  to  be  heard  within  myself,  and  I 
must  shut  the  ears  of  my  soul  to  it;  but  a  single  new  trait  of 
Max's  fair  nature  opens  the  whole  lacerated  heart  asunder  again, 
and  it  can  only  drive  its  blood  into  the  eyes/  New  personal 
sufferings  awaited  him :  a  decay  of  health,  and  what  to  so  in- 
defatigable a  reader  and  writer  was  still  worse,  a  decay  of  eye-sight, 
increasing  at  last  into  almost  total  blindness.  This  too  he  bore 
with  his  old  steadfastness,  cheerfully  seeking  what  help  was  to 
be  had ;  and  when  no  hope  of  help  remained,  still  cheerfully 
labouring  at  his  vocation,  though  in  sickness  and  in  blindness.* 
Dark  without,  he  was  inwardly  full  of  light ;  busied  on  his 
favourite  theme  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  when  (on  the 
14th  of  November,  1825)  Death  came,  and  Paul's  work  was  all 
accomplished,  and  that  great  question  settled  for  him  on  hx 
higher  and  indisputable  evidence.  The  unfinished  Volume 
(which  under  the  title  of  Selina  we  now  have)  was  carried  on 
his  bier  to  the  grave :  for  his  funeral  was  public,  and  in  Baireuth, 
and  elsewhere,  all  possible  honour  was  done  to  his  memory. 

In  regard  to  Paul's  character  as  a  man  we  have  little  to  say, 
beyond  what  the  facts  of  this  Narrative  have  already  said  more 
plainly  than  in  words.  We  learn  from  all  quarters,  in  one  or 
the  other  dialect,  that  the  pure  high  morality  which  adorns  his 
writings,  stamped  itself  also  on  his  life  and  actions.  ^  He  was 
a  tender  husband  and  father,'  says  Doering,  ^  and  goodness 
itself  towards  his  friends  and  all  that  was  near  him.'  The  sig« 
nificance  of  such  a  spirit  as  Richter's,  practically  manifested  in 
such  a  life,  is  deep  and  manifold,  and  at  this  era  will  merit  care- 
ful study.  For  the  present,  however,  we  must  leave  it,  in  this 
degree  of  clearness,  to  the  reader's  own  consideration ;  another 
and  still  more  immediately  needful  department  of  our  task  still 
remains  for  us. 

^  Richter's  intellectual  and  Literary  character  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
singular  degree  the  counterpart  and  image  of  his  practical  and 
moral  character :  his  Works  seem  to  us  a  more  than  usually 
faithful  transcript  of  his  mind;  written  with  great  warmth  direct 

*  He  begun  a  letter  applying  for  spectacles  (August,  1824)  in  these  tenns:— 
<  Since  last  winter,  my  eyes  (the  left  had,  already  without  cataract,  been  long  half 
blind,  and  like  Reviewers  and  LUierateurt^  read  nothing  bat  title-fioges)  have  been 
seised  by  a  daily  increasing  Night-Ultra  and  Enemy-to-Light,  who,  didf  not  withstand 
him,  would  shortly  driye  me  into  the  Orcus  of  Amaurosis,  Ttn&if  Addio,  opera  omnia  P 
"^Doerw^f  32« 
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hoxa  the  beart^  aud^  ]ike  himself^  wild,  strong,  original,  sincere. 
Viewed  under  any  aspect,  whether  as  Thinker,  Moralist,  Satirist, 
Poet,  he  is  a  phenomenon ;  a  vast,  many-sided,  tumultuous, 
yet  noble  nature ;  for  faults  as  for  merits  *  Jean  Paul  the 
Unique/  In  all  departments,  we  find  in  him  a  subduing  force; 
but  a  lawless,  untutored,  as  it  were,  half  savage  force.  Thus, 
for  example,  few  understandings  known  to  us  are  of  a  more  irre- 
sistible character  than  Richter's ;  but  its  strength  is  a  natural, 
unarmed,  Osion-like  strength :  he  does  not  cunningly  under- 
mine his  subject,  and  lay  it  open,  by  syllogistic  implements,  or 
any  rule  of  art ;  but  he  crushes  it  to  pieces  in  his  arms,  he  treads 
it  asunder,  not  without  gay  triumph,  under  his  feet ;  and  so  in 
almost  monstrous  fsishion,  yet  with  piercing  clearness,  lays  bare 
the  inmost  heart  and  core  of  it  to  all  eyes.  In  passion  again, 
there  is  the  same  wild  vehemence :  it  is  a  voice  of  softest  pity, 
of  endless  boundless  wailing,  a  voice  as  of  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children ;— or  the  fierce  bellowing  of  lions  amid  savage 
forests.  Thus,  too,  he  not  oqly  loves  Nature,  but  he  revels  in 
her ;  plunges  into  her  infinite  bosom,  and  fills  his  whole  heart 
to  intoxication  with  her  charms.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  wont 
to  study,  to  write,  almost  to  live,  in  the  open  air;  and  no  skyey 
aspect  was  so  dismal  that  it  altogether  wanted  beauty  for  him. 
We  know  of  no  Poet  with  so  deep  and  passionate  ana  universal 
a  feeling  towards  Nature :  ^  from  thesc^mn  phases  of  the  starry 
heaven  to  the  simple  floweret  of  the  meadow,  his  eye  and  his  heart 
are  open  for  her  charms  and  her  mystic  meanings.^  But  what 
most  of  all  shadows  forth  the  inborn,  essential  temper  of  Paul's 
mind,  is  the  sportfulness,  the  wild  heartfelt  Humour,  which, 
in  his  highest  as  in  his  lowest  moods,  ever  exhibits  itself  as  a 
quite  inseparable  ingredient.  His  Humour,  with  all  its  wildness, 
is  of  the  gravest  and  kindliest,  a  genuine  Humour ;  ^  consistent 
with  utmost  earnestness,  or  rather,  inconsistent  with  the  want 
of  it.'  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  write  in 
other  than  a  humorous  manner,  be  his  subject  what  it  may. 
His  Philosophical  Treatises,  nay,  as  we  have  seen,  his  Auto- 
biography itself,  everything  that  comes  from  him,  is  encased  in 
some  quaint  fentastic  firuiiing;  and  roguish  eyes  (yet  with  a 
strange  sympathy  in  the  matter,  for  his  Humour,  as  we  said,  is 
heartfelt  and  true)  look  out  on  us  through  many  a  grave  deline- 
ation. In  his  Novels,  above  all,  this  is  ever  an  indispensable 
quality,  and,  indeed,  announces  itself  in  the  very  entrance  of  the 
business,  often  even  on  the  title-page.  Think,  for  instance,  of 
that  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil;  Hesperus ^  or  the 
Xhg^post'dajfs;  Sielmikds'a  fTedded-life^  Death  and  iVifp- 
iials'! 
..  ^The 
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'The  first  aspect  of  these  peculiarities/  sajs  one  of  Riehter^a 
EngUsh  critics,  '  cannot  prepossess  us  in  his  favour ;  we  are  too 
forcibly  reminded  of  theatrical  clap*traps  and  literary  quackery :  nor 
on  openingr  one  of  the  works  themselves,  is  the  case  much  mended, 
piercing  gleams  of  thought  do  not  escape  us ;  singular  truths,  con* 
yeyed  in  a  form  as  singular ;  grotesque,  and  often  truly  ludicrous 
delineations;  pathetic^  magnificent,  far-sounding  passages;  effusions 
full  of  wit,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but  difficult  to  bring  under 
any  rubrick  whatever;  all  the  elements,  in  short,  of  a  glorious 
intellect,  but  dashed  together  in  such  wild  arrangement,  that  their 
order  seems  the  very  ideal  of  confusion.  The  style  and  structure  of 
the  book  appear  alike  incomprehensible.  The  narrative  is  every 
now  and  then  suspended,  to  make  way  for  some  '^£xtra-Ieaf/'  6om« 
wild  digression  upon  any  subject  but  the  one  in  hand ;  the  language 
groans  with  indescribable  metaphors,  and  allusions  to  all  things 
human  and  divine  $  flowing  onward,  not  like  a  river,  but  like  aa 
inundation ;  circling  in  complex  eddies,  chafing  and  gurgling,  now 
this  way,  now  that,  till  the  proper  current  sinks  out  of  view,  amid 
the  boundless  uproar.  We  close  the  work  with  a  mingled  feeling^ 
of  astonishment,  oppression,  and  perplexity;  and  Richter  stands 
before  us  in  brilliant  cloudy  vagueness,  a  giant  mass  of  intellect,  but 
without  form,  beauty,  or  intelligible  purpose. 

*  To  readers  who  believe  that  intrinsic  is  inseparable  from  super- 
ficial excellence,  and  that  nothing  can  be  good  or  beautiful  which  is 
not  to  be  seen  through  in  a  moment,  Richter  can  occasion  little 
difficulty.  They  admit  him  to  be  a  man  of  vast  natural  endowmsBta» 
but  he  is  utteriy  uncultivated,  and  without  command  of  them  ;  full 
of  monstrous  affectation,  the  very  high-priest  of  Bad  Taste ;  knows 
not  the  art  of  writing,  scarcely  that  there  is  such  an  art ;  an  insane 
visionary,  floating  for  ever  among  baseless  dreams  that  hide  the 
firm  earth  from  his  view :  an  intellectual  Polyphemus,  in  short,  a 
monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  (carefully  adding)  cui  lumen 
adempium;  and  they  close  their  verdict  reflectively  with  his  own 
praise-worthy  maxim :  '*  Providence  has  given  to  the  English  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  to  the  French  that  of  the  land,  to  the  Germans 
that  of— the  air." 

*In  this  way  the  matter  is  adjusted;  briefly,  comfortably,  and 
wrong.  The  casket  was  difficult  to  open :  did  we  know,  by  its  very 
shape,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that  so  we  should  cast  it  into 
the  sea?  Afl^ctation  is  often  singularity,  but  singularity  is  not 
always  affsctation.  If  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  man  be  really 
and  truly,  not  conceitedly  and  untruly,  singular,  so  also  will  his 
manner  be,  so  also  ought  it  to  be.  Affectation  is  the  product  of 
Falsehood,  a  heavy  sin,  and  the  parent  of  numerous  heavy  sins ;  let 
it  be  severely  punished,  but  not  too  lightly  imputed.  Scarcely  any 
mortal  is  absolutely  free  from  it,  neither  most  probably  is  Richter  5 
but  it  is  in  minds  of  another  substance  than  his  that  it  grows  to  be 
the  ruling  product.  Moreover,  he  is  actually  not  a  visionary ;  but» 
with  all  his  visionSt  will  be  found  to  see  the  firm  Earthy  in  its.whok 
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figures  and  relatiotM,  much  more  clearly  than  thousands  of  such 
critics*  ivho  too  prolNtbly  can  see  nothing  else.  Far  from  being 
untrained  or  uncultivated,  it  will  surprise  these  persons  to  discover 
that  few  men  have  studied  the  art  of  writing,  and  many  other  arts 
besides,  more  carefully  than  he;  that  his  Vor$chuU  der  JEHhetik 
abounds  with  deep  and  sound  maxims  of  criticism )  in  the  course  of 
which,  many  complex  works,  his  own  among  others,  are  rigidly  and 
justly  tried,  and  even  the  graces  and  minutest  qualities  of  style  are 
by  no  means  overlooked  or  unwisely  handled. 

'Withal,  there  is  something  in  Ricfater  that  incites  us  to  a  second, 
to  a  third  perusaL  His  works  are  hard  to  understand,  but  they 
always  have  a  meaning,  often  a  true  and  deep  one.  In  our  closer, 
Dttore  comprehensive  glance,  their  truth  steps  forth  with  new  dis- 
tinctness, their  error  dissipates  and  recedes,  passes  into  veniality, 
often  even  into  beauty;  and  at  last  the  thick  ha2e  which  encircled 
the  form  of  the  writer  melts  away,  and  he  stands  revealed  to  us  in 
his  own  steadftist  features,  a  colossal  spirit,  a  lofty  and  original 
thinker,  a  genuine  poet,  a  high-minded,  true,  and  most  amiable 
man. 

*  I  have  called  him  a  colossal  spirit,  for  this  impression  continues 
with  US!  to  the  last  we  figure  him  as  something  gigantic ;  for  all 
the  elements  of  his  structure  are  vast,  and  combing  together  in 
living  and  life-giving,  rather  than  in  beautiful  or  symmetrical  order. 
His  Intellect  is  keen,  impetuous,  feur-grasping,  fit  to  rend  in  pieces 
the  stubbornest  materials,  and  extort  from  them  their  most  hidden 
and  refractory  truth.  In  his  Humour  he  sports  with  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  he  can  play  at  bowls  with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  His 
Imagination  opens  for  us  the  Land  of  Dreams ;  we  sail  with  him 
through  the  boundless  Abyss ;  and  the  secrets  of  Space,  and  Time» 
and  Life,  and  Annihilation,  hover  round  us  in  dim  cloudy  forms ;  and 
darkness,  and  immensity,  and  dread  encompass  and  overshadow  us. 
Nay,  in  handling  the  smallest  matter,  he  works  it  with  the  tools  of 
a  giant.  A  common  truth  is  wrenched  from  its  old  combinations, 
and  presented  us  in  new,  impassable,  abysmal  contrast  with  its 
opposite  error.  A  trifle,  some  slender  character,  some  jest,  or  quip, 
or  spiritual  toy,  is  shaped  into  most  quaint,  yet  often  truly  living 
form ;  but  shaped  somehow  as  with  the  hammer  of  Vulcan,  with 
three  strokes  that  might  have  helped  to  forge  an  Mgis.  The 
treasures  of  his  mind  are  of  a  similar  description  with  the  mind 
itself;  his  knowledge  is  gathered  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Art,  and 
Science,  and  Nature^  and  lies  round  him  in  huge  unwieldy  heaps. 
His  very  language  is  Titanian ;  deep,  strong,  tumultuous  ;  shining 
with  a  thousand  hues,  fused  from  a  thousand  elements,  and  winding 
in  labyrinthic  mazes. 

'Among  Richter's  gifts,'  continues  this  critic,  'the  first  that 
strikes  us  as  truly  great  is  his  Imagination;  for  he  loves  to  dwell  in 
the  loftiest  and  most  solemn  provinces  of  thought ;  his  works 
abound  with  mysterious  allegories,  visions,  and  typical  adumbra- 
tions;  his  Dreams^  in  pStrticmar,  have  a  gloomy  vastness,  broken 
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here  and  there  by  wild  far-darting  splendour ;  .and  shadowy  forms  of 
meaning  rise  dimly  from  the  bosom  of  the  void  Infinite.  Yet,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Humour  is  his  ruling  quality,  the  quality  which  lives 
most  deeply  in  his  inward  nature,  and  most  strongly  influences  his 
manner  of  being.  In  this  rare  gift,  for  none  is  rarer  than  true 
Humour,  he  stands  unrivalled  in  his  own  country,  and  among 
late  writers,  in  every  other.  To  describe  Humour  is  difficult  at  all 
times,  and  would  perhaps  be  more  than  usually  difficult  in  Richter's 
case.  Like  all  his  other  qualities,  it  is  vast,  rude,  irregular;  often 
perhaps  overstrained^  and  extravagant:  yet,  fundamentally,  it  is 
genuine  Humour,  the  Humour  of  Cervantes  and  Sterne;  the  product 
not  of  Contempt  but  of  Love,  not  of  superficial  distortion  of 
natural  forms,  but  of  deep  though  playful  sympathy  with  all  forms 
of  Nature.  *  *  * 

*  So  long  as  Humour  will  avaU  him,  his  management  even  of 
higher  and  stronger  characters  may  still  be  pronounced  successful; 
but  wherever  Humour  ceases  to  be  applicable,  his  success  is  more 
or  less  imperfect.  In  the  treatment  of  heroes  proper  he  is  seldom 
completely  happy.  They  shoot  into  rugged  exaggeration  in  his 
hands;  their  sensibility  becomes  too  copious  and  tearful,  their  mag- 
nanimity too  fierce,  abrupt,  and  thorough-going.  In  some  few 
instances,  they  verge  towards  absolute  failure:  compared  with  their 
less  ambitious  brethren,  they  are  almost  of  a  vulgar  cast;  with  all 
their  brilliancy  and  vigour,  too  like  that  positive,  determinate, 
volcanic  class  of  personages  whom  we  meet  with  so  frequently  in 
Novels;  they  call  themselves  Men,  and  do  their  utmost  to  prove  the 
assertion,  but  they  cannot  make  us  believe  it;  for  after  all  their 
vapouring  and  storming,  we  see  well  enough  that  they  are  but 
Engines,  with  no  more  life  than  the  Freethinkers'  model  in  Martinus 
Scribleruiy  the  Nuremberg  Man,  who  operated  by  a  combination  of 
pipes,  and  levers,  and  though  he  could  breathe  and  digest  perfectly, 
and  even  reason  as  well  as  most  country  parsons,  was  made  of  wood 
and  leather.  In  the  general  conduct  of  such  histories  and  delinea- 
tions, Richter  seldom  appears  to  advantage :  the  incidents  are  often 
startling  and  extravagant ;  the  whole  structure  of  the  story  has  a 
rugged,  broken,  huge,  artificial  aspect,  and  will  not  assume  the  air 
of  truth.  Yet  its  chasms  are  strangely  filled  up  with  the  costliest 
materials  j  a  world,  a  universe  of  wit,  and  knowledge,  and  fancy,  and 
imagination  has  sent  its  fairest  products  to  adorn  the  edifice;  the 
rude  and  rent  Cyclopean  walls  are  resplendent  with  jewels  and 
beaten  gold;  rich  stately  foliage  screens  it,  the  balmiest  odours 
encircle  it;  we  stand  astonished  if  not  captivated,  delighted  if  not 
charmed,  by  the  artist  and  his  art.' 

With  these  views,  so  far  as  they  go,  we  see  little  reason  to 
disagree.  There  is  doubtless  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  matter, 
but  perhaps  this  is  not  the  season  for  evolving  it.  To  depict, 
with  true  scientific  accuracy,  the  essential  purport  and  cha- 
racter of  Richte)*'s' genius  and  Jiterary  endeavour  3    how  it 
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originated,  whither  it  tends,  how  it  stands  related  to  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  world  in  this,  age ;  above  all,  what  is  its 
worth  and  want  of  worth  to  ourselves, — may  one  day  be  a 
necessary  problem ;  but,  as  matters  actually  stand,  would  be  a 
difficult,  and  no  very  profitable  one.  The  English  public  has  not 
yet  seen  Richter;  and  must  know  him  before  it  can  judge  him. 
For  us,  in  the  present  circumstances,  we  hold  it  a  more  pro- 
mising plan  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  his  workmanship 
itself,  than  to  attempt  describing  it  anew  or  better.  The 
general  outline  of  his  intellectual  aspect,  as  sketched  in  few 
words  by  the  writer  already  quoted,  may  stand  here  by  way  of 
preface  to  these  Extracts  :  as  was  the  case  above,  whatever  it 
may  want,  it  contains  nothing  that  we  dissent  from. 

'  To  characterize  Jean  PauVs  works,*  says  he,  '  would  be  difficult 
after  the  fullest  inspection:  to  describe  them  to  English  readers 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  Wbetber  poetical,  {Siilosophical, 
didactic^  fantastic,  they  seem  all  to  be  emblems,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  singular  mind  where  they  originated.  As  a  whole,  the 
first  perusal  of  them,  more  particularly  to  a  foreigner,  is  almost 
infallibly  offensive;  and  neither  their  meaning  nor  their  no-meaning 
is  to  be  discerned  without  long  and  sedulous  study.  They  are  a 
tropical  wilderness,  full  of  endless  tortuosities;  but  with  the  fairest 
flowers  and  the  coolest  fountains;  now  overarching  us  with  high 
umbrageous  gloom,  now  opening  in  long  gorgeous  vistas.  We 
wander  through  them,  enjoying  their  wild  grandeur;  and,  by 
degrees,  our  half-contemptuous  wonder  at  the  Author  passes  into 
reverence  and  love.  His  ^e  was  long  hid  from  us ;  but  we  see 
bim^  at  length,  in  the  firm  shape  of  spiritual  manhood ;  a  vast  and 
most  singular  nature,  but  vindicating  his  singular  nature  by  the 
force,  the  beauty,  and  benignity  which  pervade  it.  In  fine,  we 
joyfully  accept  him  for  what  he  is  and  was  meant  to  be.  The 
graces,  the  polish,  the  sprightly  elegancies,  which  belong  to  men  of 
lighter  make,  we  cannot  look  for  or  demand  from  him.  His  move- 
ment is  essentially  slow  and  cumbrous,  for  he  advances  not  with 
one  faculty,  but  with  a  Vrhole  mind;  with  intellect,  and  pathos,  and 
wit,  and  humour,  and  imagination,  moving  onward  like  a  mighty 
host,  motley,  ponderous,  irregular,  irresistible.  He  is  nat  airy, 
sparkling,  and  precise ;  but  deep,  billowy,  and  vast.  The  melody  of 
his  nature  is  not  expressed  in  common  note-marks,  or  written  down 
by  the  critical  gamut :  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold ;  its  voice  Is  like 
the  voice  of  cataracts,  and  the  sounding  of  primeval  forests.  To 
feeble  ears  it  is  discord,  but  to  ears  that  understand  it  deep  majestic 
music.**  ^ 

As  our  first  specimen,  which  also  may  serve  for  proof  that 
Richter,  in  adopting  his  own  extraordinary  style,  did  it  with  clear 

•  GerwHm  Ronumce^  iii.  6, 18. 
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knowledge  of  what  excellence  in  style,  and  the  varionft  kinds 
and  degrees  of  excellence  therein,  properly  signified,  we  select, 
from  his  'V^scAttle  der  JEsthetik  (above  mentioned  and  recom* 
mended) ,  the  following  miniature  sketches :  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  persons,  will  find  these  sentences,  as  we  believe, 
strikingly  descriptive  and  exact. 

^  Visit  Herdei'a  creations,  where  Greek  life-freshness,  and  Hindoo 
life- weariness  are  wonderfiiUy  blended:  you  walk,  as  it  were,  amid 
moonshine,  into  which  the  red  dawn  is  already  falling  5  but  one 
hidden  sun  is  the  painter  of  both.' 

*  Similar,  but  more  compacted  into  periods,  is  Friedrich  HeinricU 
Jacobi's  vigorous,  German-hearted  prose ;  musical  in  every  sense* 
for  even  his  images  are  often  derived  from  tones.  The  rare  union 
between  cutting  force  of  intellectual  utterance,  and  infinitude,  of 
sentiment,  gives  us  the  tense  metallic  chord  with  its  soft  tones.' 

*  In  Goethe*8  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fixedness  of  form  gives 
us  the  Memnon*s-tone.  A  plastic  rounding,  a  pictorial  determinate- 
ness,  which  even  betrays  the  manual  artist,  make  his  works  a  fixed 
still  gallery  of  figures  and  bronze  statues.' 

'  Luther's  prose  is  a  half-battle ;  few  deeds  are  equal  to  his  words.' 

*  RlopstocKS  prose  frequently  evinces  a  sharpness  of  diction 
bordering  on  poverty  of  matter  ;  a  quality  peculiar  to  Grammarians, 
who  most  of  all  know  distinctly,  but  least  of  all  know  much.  From 
want  of  matter,  one  is  apt  to  think  too  much  of  language.  New 
views  of  the  world,  like  these  other  poets,  Klopstock  scarcely  eave. 
Hence  the  naked  winter-boughs,  in  his  prose  -,  the  multitude  of  cir- 
cumscribed propositions  ;  the  brevity ;  the  return  of  the  same  small 
sharp-cut  figures,  for  instance,  of  the  Resurrection,  as  of  a  Harvest- 
field/ 

'  The  perfection  of  pomp-prose  we  find  in  Schiller :  what  the  utmost 
splendour  of  reflexion  in  images,  in  fulness  and  antithesis  can  give, 
he  gives.  Nay,  often  he  plays  on  the  poetic  strings  with  so  rich  and 
jewel-loaded  a  hand,  that  the  sparkling  mass  disturbs,  if  not  the 
playing,  yet  our  hearing  of  it.' — Vorschule,  s.  545. 

That  Richter's  own  playing  and  painting  difiered  widely  from 
all  of  these,  the  reader  has  already  beard,  and  may  now  convince 
himself.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  of  a  fiEur^weatber 
scene,  selected  from  a  thousand  such  that  may  be  found  in  his 
writings  nowise ;  as  the  best,  but  simply  as  the  briefest.  It  is 
in  the  May  season,  the  last  evening  of  Spring : 

*  Such  a  May  as  the  present,  (of  1794)  Nature  has  not  in  the  memory 
of  man— begun  5  for  this  is  but  the  fifteenth  of  it.  People  of  reflec- 
tion have  long  been  vexed  once  every  year,  that  our  German  singers 
should  indite  May-songs,  since  several  other  months  deserve  such  a 
poetical  Night-mudic  better ;  and  I  myself  have  often  gone  so  far  ss 
to  adopt  the  idiom  of  our  market-women,  and  instead  of  May  butter 
to  say  June  butter,  as  also  June,  Haith,  April  songs.    But  thou, 
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ktad  Maj  of  this  year,  thou  descr^est  to  thys^Bli  the  song^  which 
were  ever  made  on  thy  rude  namesakes !— By  Hearen  t  wb^I  now 
issue  from  the  wavering  chequered  acacia-grove  of  the  Castle,  in 
which  I  am  writing  this  Chapter,  and  come  forth  into  the  broad  living 
light,  and  look  up  to  the  warming  Heaven,  and  over  its  Earth  ImuU 
ding  out  beneath  it, — the  Spring  rises  before  me  like  a  vast  full  cloud, 
with  a  splendour  of  blue  and  green.  I  see  the  Sua  standing  amid 
roses  in  the  western  sky,  into  which  he  has  thrown  hit  rag-bruih 
wherewith  he  has  to^ay  been  painting  the  Earth;— and  when  I  look 
round  a  little  in  our  picture  exhibition, — his  enamelling  is  still  hot 
on  the  mountains ;  on  the  moist  chalk  of  the  moist  earth,  the  flowers, 
fill!  of  sap  colours,  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  the  forget-me-not  with 
miniaturv  colours ;  under  the  varnish  of  the  streams  the  skyey  Painter 
has  pencilled  his  own  eye;  and  the  clouds,  like  a  decoration-painter, 
he  has  touched  off  with  wild  outlines,  and  single  tints ;  and  so  he 
stands  at  the  border  of  the  Earth,  and  looks  back  on  his  stately  Spring, 
whose  robe-fblds  are  vallies,  whose  breast-bouquet  is  gardens,  and 
whose  blush  is  a  vernal  evening,  and  who,  when  she  arises^  will 
be— Summer  r—J%pW»,  a.  11. 

Or  the  following^  in  which  moreover  are  two  happy  living 
figures,  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride  on  their  marriage-day : 

•  He  led  her  from  the  crowded  dancing-room  into  the  cool  evening. 
Why  does  the  evening,  does  the  night,  put  warmer  love  in  our  hearts? 
Is  it  the  nightly  pressure  of  helplessness  ;  or  is  it  the  exalting  sepa- 
ration from  the  turmoils  of  life,  that  veiling  of  the  world,  in  which 
for  the  soul  nothing  then  remains  but  souls : — ^is  it,  therefore,  that  the 
letters  in  which  the  loved  name  stands  written  on  our  spirit,  appear, 

,  like  phosphorus  writing,  by  night,  on  fire,  while  by  day  in  their  cloudy 
traces  they  but  smoke } 

*  He  walked  with  his  bride  into  the  Castle-garden  :  she  hastened 
quickly  through  the  Castle,  and  past  its  servants'-hall,  where  the  fair 
flowers  of  her  young  life  had  been  crushed  broad  and  dry,  under  a 
long  dreary  pressure ;  and  her  soul  expanded,  and  breathed  in  the 
free  open  garden,  on  whose  flowery  soil  Destiny  had  cast  forth  .the 
first  seeds  of  the  blossoms  which  to-day  were  gladdening  her  existence. 
Still  Eden  1  Green,  flower-chequered  chiaroscuro  I — ^The  Moon  is 
sleeping  under  ground,  like  a  dead  one  $  but  beyond  the  garden,  the 
sun's  red  evening-clouds  have  fallen  down  like  rose-leaves ;  and  the 
evening-star,  the  brideman  of  the  sun,  hovers  like  a  glancing  butterfly 
above  the  rosy  red,  and,  modest  as  a  bride,  deprives  no  single  starlet 
of  its  light.' 

'  The  wandering  pair  arrived  at  the  old  gardener's^hut  $  now  stand- 
ing locked  and  dumb,  with  dark  windows  in  the  light  garden,  like  a 
fragment  of  the  Past  surviving  in  the  Present.  Bared  twigs  of  trees 
were  folding,  with  clammy  half  formed  leaves,  over  the  thick  inter- 
twisted tangles  of  the  bushes.  The  Spriucp  was  standing,  like  a 
conqueror,  with  Winter  at  his  feet  In  the  blue  pond,  now  bloodless, 
a  dusky  evening-sky  lay  hollowed  out ;  and  the  gushing  waters  were 
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moisteoing  the  flower-beds.    The  silver  sparks  of  stars  were  rising 
"  on  the  altar  of  the  East,  and  falling  down  extinguished  in  the  red-sea 
of  the  West.' 

'  The  wind  whirred^  like  a  night  bird«  louder  through  the  trees ; 
and  gave  tones  to  the  acacia-grove^  and  the  tones  called  to  the  pair 
who  had  first  become  happy  within  it :  '*  Enter,  new  mortal  pair^ 
and  think  of  what  is  past,  and  of  my  withering  and  your  own  -,  and 
be  holy  as  Eternity^  and  weep^  not  for  joy  only,  but  for  gratitude 
also  !'•  *  *  * 

'  They  reached  the  blazing,  rustling  marriage-house,  but  their  soft- 
ened hearts  sought  stillness ;  and  a  foreign  touch,  as  in  the  blossoming 
Yine>  would  have  disturbed  the  flower-nuptials  of  their  souls.  They 
turned  rather,  and  winded  up  into  the  churchyard,  to  preserve  their 
mood.  Majestic  on  the  groves  and  mountains  stood  the  Night 
before  man*s  heart,  and  made  it  also  great.  Over  the  white  steeple- 
obelisk  the  sky  rested  bluer  and  darker ;  and  behind  it,  wavered  the 
withered  summit  of  the  Maypole  with  faded  flag.  The  son  noticed 
his  father's  grave,  on  which  the  wind  was  opening  and  shutting,  with 
harsh  noise,  the  small  lid  on  the  metal  cross,  to  let  the  year  of  his 
death  be  read  on  the  brass  plate  within.  An  overpowering  grief 
seized  his  heart  with  violent  streams  of  tears,  and  drove  him  to  the 
sunk  hillock  3  and  he  led  his  bride  to  the  grave,  and  said  :  *'  Here 
steeps  he,  my  good  father ;  in  his  thirty-second  year  he  was  carried 
hither  to  his  long  rest.  O  thou  good  dear  fother,  couldst  thou  to-day 
but  see  the  happiness  of  thy  son,  like  my  mother !  But  thy  eyes  are 
empty,  and  thy  breast  is  full  of  ashes,  and  thou  seest  us  not." — He 
was  silent,  llie  bride  wept  aloud ;  she  saw  the  mouldering  coffins  of 
her  parents  open,  and  the  two  dead  arise,  and  look  round  for  their 
daughter,  who  had  staid  so  long  behind  them,  forsaken  on  the  earth. 
She  fell  on  his  neck  and  faltered :  *'  O  beloved,  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother,  do  not  forsake  me  !" 

'  O  thou  who  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  on 
the  day  when  thy  soul  is  fiill  of  glad  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom  wherein 
to  shed  them 

•  And  with  this  embracing  at  a  father's  grave,  let  this  day  of  joy 
be  holily  concluded.' — Fixlein,  z.  9. 

In  such  passages^  slight  as  they  are^  we  fancy  an  experienced 
eye  will  trace  some  features  of  originality^  as  well  as  of  uucom- 
uionness :  an  open  sense  for  Nature^  a  soft  heart,  a  warm  rich 
fancy,  and  here  and  there  some  undercurrent  of  Humour  are 
distinctly  enough  discerniblet  Of  this  latter  quality,  which,  as 
has  been  often  said,  forms  Richter'a  grand  characteristic,  we 
would  fain  give  our  readers  some  correct  notion ;  but  see  not  well 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Being  genuine  poetic  humour,  not  drollery 
or  vulgar  caricature,  it  is  like  a  fine  essence,  like  a  soul ;  we 
discover  it  only  in  whole  works  and  delineations ;  as  the  soul  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  living  body,  not  in  detached  limbs  and 
ft^meuts.    Richter's  Humour  takes  a  great'  variety  of  forms, 
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some  of  them  Bufficiently  grotesque  and  piebald ;  ranging  from 
the  light  kindly-comic  vein  of  Sterne  in  his  TVtm  and  Uncle 
Toby,  over  all  intermediate  degrees,  to  the  rugged  grim  farce- 
tragedy  often  manifested  in  Hogarth^s  pictures;  nay  to  stili 
darker  and  wilder  moods  than  this.  Of  the  former  sort  are  his 
characters  of  Fixlein,  Schmelzle,  Fibel ;  of  the  latter  his  Vult^ 
Giannozzoy  Leibgeber,  Schoppe,  which  last  two  are  indeed  one 
and  the  same.  Of  these,  of  the  spirit  that  reigns  in  them,  we 
should  despair  of  giving  other  than  the  most  inadequate  and 
even  incorrect  idea,  by  any  extracts  or  expositions  that  could 
possibly  be  furnished  here.  Not  without  reluctance  we  have 
accordingly  renounced  that  enterprise ;  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  some  ^  Extra-leaf/  or  other  separable  passage,  which 
if  it  afford  no  emblem  of  Richter's  Humour,  mav  be,  in  these 
circumstances,  our  best  appoximation  to  such.  Of  the  ^  Extras 
leaves'  in  Hesperus  itself,  a  considerable  volume  might  be 
formed,  and  truly  one  of  the  strangest.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  natioual ;  could  not  be  apprehended  without  a  com^ 
mentary ;  and  even  then,  much  to  their  disadvantage,  for  Humour 
must  be  seen,  not  through  a  glass,  but  face  to  face.  The  folbw- 
ing  is  nowise  one  of  the  best ;  but  it  turns  on  what  we  believe 
is  a  quite  European  subject,  at  all  events  is  certainly  an  English 
one. 

^Extra-ieaf  on  Daughter-full  Houses. 
-  *  The  Minister's  house  was  an  open  bookshop,  the  books  in  which 
(the  daughters)  you  might  read  there,  but  could  Dot  take  home  with 
you.  Though  five  other  daughters  were  already  standing  in  live 
private  libraries  as  wives,  and  one  under  the  ground  at  Maienthal 
was  sleeping  off  the  child's-play  of  life,  yet  still  in  this  daughter* 
warehouse  there  remained  three  gratis  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to 
good  friends.  The  Minister  was  always  prepared,  in  drawings  from 
the  ofBce-lottery,  to  give  his  daughters  as  premiums  to  winners^ 
and  holders  of  the  lucky  ticket.  Whom  God  gives  an  office,  be  also 
gires,  if  not  sense  for  it,  at  least  a  wife.  In  a  daughtcr-fuU  houses 
there  must,  as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  be  confessionals  for  all 
nations,  for  all  characters,  for  all  faults }  that  the  daughters  may  sit 
as  confessoresses  therein,  and  absolve  from  all,  bachelorship  only 
excepted.  As  a  Natural-Philosopher,  I  have  many  times  admired 
the  wise  methods  of  Nature  for  distributing  daughters  and  plants  : 
is  it  not  a  fine  arrangement,  said  I  to  the  Natural-Historian  Goeze, 
that  Nature  should  have  bestowed  specially  on  young  women,  who 
for  their  growth  require  a  rich  mineralogical  soil,  some  sort  of 
hooking  apparatus,  whereby  to  stick  themselves  on  miserable  mar- 
riage-cattle, that  may  carry  them  to  fat  places  ?  Thus  Linneeus,*  as 
yon  know,  observes  that  such  seeds  as  can  flourish  only  in  fat  earth 
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are  furnished  with  barbs,  and  so  fasten  tbemBciTes  the  ^better  on 
grazing'  quadrupeds,  which  transport  them  to  stalls  and  dungfaillsL 
Strangely  does  Nature,  by  the  wind — which  father  and  mother  must 
raise, — scatter  daughters  and  fir-seeds  into  the  arable  spots  of  the 
forest.  Who  does  not  remark  the  final  cause  here,  and  how  Nature 
has  equipped  many  a  daughter  with  such  and  such  charms,  simply  that 
some  Peer,  some  mitred  Abbot,  Cardinal-deacon,  apanaged  Prince, 
or  mere  country  Baron,  may  lay  hold  of  said  charmer,  and  in 
the  character  of  Father  or  Brideman,  hand  her  over  ready-made 
to  some  gawk  of  the  like  sort,  as  a  wife  acquired  by  purchase  1 
And  do  we  find  in  brlbemes  a  slighter  attention  on  Hie  part  of 
Nature  ?  .  Does  not  the  same  Linaieus  notKe,  in  the  same  treatise, 
that  they,  too,  are  cased  in  a  nutritive  juiee  to  incite  the  Fox  to  eat 
them ;  after  which,  the  villain, — digest  them  be  cannot, — in  such 
sort  as  he  may,  becomes  their  sower  ? — 

'  O,  my  heart  is  more  in  earnest  than  you  think  -,  the  parents 
anger  me,  who  are  soul-brokers  ;  the  daughters  sadden  me,  who  are 
made  slave-Negresses. — ^Ah,  is  it  wonderful  that  these,  who,  in  their 
West'Indian  market-place,  must  dance,  laugh,  speak,  skig,  tni  some 
lord  of  a  plantation  take  them  home  with  him, — that  these,  I  say, 
should  be  as  slavishly  treated,  as  they  are  sold  and  bought  ?  Ye 
poor  lambs !— And  yel  ye,  too,  are  as  bad  as  your  sale-mother* 
and  sale-icithers  >*-what  is  one  to  do  with  his  enthosksm  far  yoar 
sex,  when  one  travels  tfaroi^h  GemMui  towns,  where  every  hea^ictt^ 
pursed,  every  longest-tilled  individual,  were  he  second  cousin  to 
theDevil  himself,  can  point  with  his  finger  to  tbirtyhouses,  and  say : 
*'  I  know  not,  shall  it  be  from  the  pearl-coloured,  or  the  nut-brown, 
or  the  steel-green  house,  that  I  wed ;  open  to  customers  are 
they  all!" — How,  my  girls,  is  your  heart  so  little  worth  that  you 
cut  it,  like  old  clothes,  after  any  fashion,  to  fit  any  breast ;  and 
does  it  wax  or  shrink,  then,  like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself  into  the 
ball-mould  and  marriage  ring-case  of  any  male  heart  whatever? — 
**Well,  it  must;  unless  we  would  sit  at  home,  and  grow  Old 
Maids,*^  answer  they ;  whom  I  will  not  answer,  but  turn  scornfully 
away  from  them,  to  address  that  same  Old  Maid  in  these  words  : 

'  **  Forsaken,  but  patient  one !  misknown  and  mistreated !  Think 
not  of  the  times  when  thou  hadst  hope  of  better  than  the  present 
are,  and  repent  the  noble  pride  of  thy  heart  never !  It  is  not  always 
our  duty  to  marry,  but  it  is  always  our  duty  to  abide  by  right,  not 
to  purchase  happiness  by  loss  of  honour,  not  to  avoid  unweddedness 
by  untruthfulness.  Lonely,  unad mired  heroine !  in  thy  last  hour, 
when  all  Life  and  the  bygone  possessions  and  scaffoldings  of  Life  shall 
crumble  in  pieces,  ready  to  fall  down  ;  in  that  hour  thou  wilt  look 
back  on  thy  untenanted  life  5  no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes 
will  be  there  j  but  in  the  empty  dusk,  one  high,  pure,  angelic, 
smiling,  beaming  Figure,  godlike  and  mounungto  the  Godlike,  will 
hover,  and  beckon  thee  to  mount  with  her, — mount  thou  with  her, 
the  Figure  is  thy  Virtue."  ' 

We  have  spok^  abovey  and  warmly^  of  JtM  Paul's  Imagi- 
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nstioii,  ci  his  high  devout  feeling,  which  it  wefe  now  »  still  more 
grateful  part  of  our  task  to  exhibit.  But  in  tb)$  aldo  our 
readers  must  content  themselves  with  some  imperfect  glimpsea. 
What  religious  opinions  and  aspirations  he  specially  enter- 
tained, how  that  noblest  portion  of  mau*s  interests  represented 
itself  in  such  a  raind,  were  long  to  describe,  did  we  even  know 
it  with  certainty*  He  hints  somewhere  that  ^  the  soul,  which 
by  nature  looks  Heavenward,  is  without  a  Temple,  in  this  age  \* 
in  which  little  sentence,  the  careful  reader  will  decipher  much. 

*  But  there  will  come  another  era,'  says  Paul,  *  wfaeit  it  shall  b^ 
light,  and  man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find — his 
dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save  bis  sleep. 

*  The  stones  and  rocks,  which  two  veiled  Figures  (Necessity  and 
Vice),  like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  are  casting  l:^hiAd  them,  at  Good- 
ness, will  themselves  become  men. 

'  And  OD  the  Western-gate  (AbendihoT,  evening-gate)  o^  this  cen* 
tury  stands  written :  Here  is  the  way  to  Virtue  and  Wisdom  ;  as  on 
the  Westem-g^te  at  Cbersoa  stands  the  proud  Inscription  :  Here  is 
the  way  to  Byaance. 

*  Infinite  Providence,  Tbou  wilt  cause  the  day  to  dawn. 

'  But  as  yet,  struggles  the  twelfth-hour  of  the  N%ht ;  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey  are  on  the  wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk,  the 
living  dream.* — Hesperus.   Pr^ee, 

Connected  with  this,  there  is  one  other  piece,  which  also  for 
its  singular  poetic  qualities,  we  shall  translate  here.  The 
reader  has  heard  much  of  Richter's  Dreams,  with  what  strange 
prophetic  power  he  rules  over  that  chaos  of  spiritual  Nature, 
bodying  forth  a  whole  world  of  Darkness,  broken  by  pallid 
gleams,  or  wild  sparkles  of  light,  and  peopled  with  huge, 
shadowy,  bewildered  shapes*  full  of  grandeur  and  meaningw 
No  Poet  known  to  us,  not  Milton  himself,  shews  such  a  vast^ 
ness  of  Invagination ;  such  a  rapt,  deep,  old  Hebrew  spirit,  as 
Richter  in  these  scenes.  He  mentions  in  his  Biographical 
Notes  the  impression  which  these  lines  of  the  Tempest  had  on 
him,  as  recited  by  one  of  his  companions : 
'  We  are  such  stuff 

As  Dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  Life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.* 
^The  passage  of  Shakspeare,'  says  he,  *  rounded  with  a  deep 
\mit  Schlaf  umgeben)^  in  Plattner's  mouth,  created  whole 
books  in  me/— The  following  Dream  is  perhaps  his  grj^ndest, 
as,  undoubtedly,  it  is  among  his  most  celebrated.  We  shall 
give  it  entire,  long  as  it  is^  and  therewith  finish  our  quotations. 
What  value  he  himself  put  on  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  Note  :  "  If  ever  mj  heart,'  aays  he,  ^  were  to  grow  so 
wretched  and  so  dead  that  all  feeing  in  it  which  aaftoimoe  the 
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being  of  a  God  were  extinct  there,  I  would  terrify  myself  with 
this  sketch  of  mine ;  it  would  heal  me,  and  give  me  my  feel- 
ings back/  We  translate  from  Siebenkds,  where  it  forms  the 
first  Chapter,  or  Blumenstuck  (Flower-piece). 

'  The  purpose  of  this  Fiction  is  the  excuse  of  its  boldness.  Men 
deny  the  Divine  Existence  with  as  little  feeling  as  the  most  assert  it. 
Even  in  our  true  systems  we  go  on  collecting  mere  words,  play- 
marks,  and  medals,  as  misers  do  coins; — and  not  till  late  do  we 
transform  the  words  into  feelings,  the  coins  into  enjoyments.  A 
man  may,  for  twenty  years,  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ^ — 
in  the  one-and-twentieth,  in  some  great  moment,  he  for  the  first 
time  discovers  vnth  amazement,  the  rich  meaning  of  this  belief,  the 
warmth  of  this  Naphtha-well. 

*  Of  such  sort,  too,  was  my  terror,  at  the  poisonous  stifling  vapour 
which  floats  out  round  the  heart  of  him  who  for  the  first  time  enters 
the  school  of  Atheism.  I  could  with  less  pain  deny  Immortality, 
than  Deity ;  there  I  should  lose  but  a  world  covered  with  mists, 
here  I  should  lose  the  present  world,  namely,  the  Sun  thereof:  the 
whole  spiritual  Universe  is  dashed  asunder  by  the  hand  of  Atheism 
into  numberless  quicksilver-points  of  Mes,  which  glitter,  run,  waver, 
fly  together  or  astinder,  without  unity  or  contimiance.  No  one  in 
Creation  is  so  alone,  as  the  denier  of  God ;  he  mourns,  with  an 
orphaned  heart  that  has  lost  its  great  Father,  by  the  Corpse  of  Nature, 
which  no  World-spirit  moves  and  holds  together,  and  which  grows 
in  its  grave  3  and  he  mourns  by  that  Corpse  till  he  himself  crumble 
off  from  it.  The  whole  world  Ues  before  him,  like  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx  of  stone,  half-buried  in  the  sand ;  and  the  All  is  the  cold 
iron  mask  of  a  formless  Eternity.  ♦  *  * 

*  I  merely  remark  farther,  that  with  the  belief  of  Atheism,  the 
belief  of  Immortality  is  quite  compatible ;  for  the  same  Necessity, 
which  in  this  Life  threw  my  light  dew-drop  of  a  Me  into  a  flower- 
bell  and — under  a  Sun,  can  repeat  that  process  in  a  second  life ; — 
nay,  more  easily  embody  me — the  second  time — than  the  first. 

'  If  we  hear,  in  childhood,  that  the  dead,  about  midnight,  when 
our  tleep  reaches  near  ike  90ul,  and  darkens  even  our  dreams,  awake 
out  of  theirs,  and  in  the  church  mimic  the  worship  of  the  living, 
we  shudder  at  Death  by.reason  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  night-solitude 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  long  silent  windows  of  the  church,  and 
fear  to  search  in  their  gleaming,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  moon. 

'  Childhood,  and  rather  its  terrors  than  its  raptures,  take  wings 
and  radiance  again  in  dreams,  and  sport  like  fire-flies  in  the  little 
night  of  the  soul.  Crush  not  these  flickering  sparks ! — Leave  us 
even  our  dark  painful  dreams  as  higher  half-shadows  of  reality ! — 
And  wherewith  will  you  replace  to  us  those  dreams,  which  bear  us 
away  from  under  the  tumult  of  the  waterfall  into  the  still  heights 
of  childhood,  where  the  stream  of  life  yet  ran  silent  In  its  little 
plain,  and  flowed  towards  its  abysses, a  mirror  of  the  Heaven? — 

'  I  was 
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'  I  was  Ijifig  once,  on  a  summer-evening,  in  the  sunshine ;  and  I 
fell  asleep.  Methought  I  awoke  in  the  Churchyard.  The  down- 
rolling  wheels  of  the  steeple-clock,  which  was  striking  eleven,  had 
awoke  me.  In  the  emptied  night-heaven  I  looked  for  the  Sun  ;  for 
I  thought  an  eclipse  was  veiling  him  with  the  Moon.  All  the  Graves 
were  open,  and  the  iron  doors  of  the  charnel-house  were  swinging 
to  and  fro  by  invisible  hands.  On  the  walls,  flitted  shadows,  which 
proceeded  from  no  one,  and  other  shadows  stretched  upwards  in 
the  pale  air.  In  the  open  coffins  none  now  lay  sleeping,  but  the 
Children.  Over  the  whole  heaven  hung,  in  large  folds,  a  grey 
sultry  mist,  which  a  giant  shadow  like  vapour  was  drawing  down, 
nearer,  closer,  and  hotter.  Above  me  I  heard  the  distant  fall  of 
avalanches  ;  under  me  the  first  step  of  a  boundless  earthquake.  The 
Church  wavered  up  and  down  with  two  interminable  Dissonances, 
which  struggled  with  each  other  in  it ;  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
mingle  in  unison.  At  times,  a  grey  glimmer  hovered  along  the 
windows,  and  under  it  the  lead  and  iron  fell  down  molten*.  The  net 
of  the  mist,  and  the  tottering  Earth  brought  me  into  that  hideous 
Temple ;  at  the  door  of  which,  in  two  poison-bushes,  two  glittering 
Basilisks  lay  brooding.  I  passed  through  unknown  Shadows,  on 
whom  ancient  centuries  were  impressed. — All  the  Shadows  were 
standing  round  the  empty  Altar  ^  and  in  all,  not  the  heart,  but  the 
breast ^ivered  and  pulsed.  One  dead  man  only,  who  had  just  been 
buried  there,  "viill  lay  on  his  coffin  without  quivering  breast ;  and  on 
his  smiling  countenance,  stood  a  happy  dream.  But  at  the  entrance 
of  one  Living,  he  awoke,  and  smiled  no  longer  ;  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyelids,  but  within  was  no  eye ;  and  in  his  beating  breast  there  lay, 
instead  of  heart,  a  wound.  He  held  up  his  hands,  and  folded  them 
to  pray ;  but  the  arms  lengthened  out,  and  dissolved ;  and  the 
hands,  still  folded  together,  fell  away.  Above,  on  the  Church-dome, 
stood  the  dial-plate  of  Eternity,  whereon  no  number  appeared,  and 
which  was  Us  own  index :  but  a  black  finger  pointed  thereon,  and 
the  Dead  sought  to  see  the  time  by  it. 

'  Now  sank  from  aloft  a  noble,  high  Form,  with  a  look  of  un- 
effaceable  sorrow,  down  to  the  Altar,  and  all  the  Dead  cried  out» 
*•  Christ!  is  there  no  GodT  He  answered  "There  is  none!"  The 
whole  Shadow  of  each  then  shuddered,  not  the  breast  alone;  and 
one  after  the  other,  all,  in  this  shuddering,  shook  into  pieces. 

*  Christ  continued:  "I  went  through  the  Worlds,  I  mounted  into 
t^e  Suns,  and  flew  with  the  Galaxies  through  the  wastes  of  Heaven ; 
but  there  is  no  God  !  I  descended  as  far  as  Being  casts  its  shadow, 
and  looked  down  into  the  Abyss  and  cried.  Father,  where  art  thou  ? 
But  I  heard  only  the  everlasting  storm  which  no  one  guides,  and  the 
gleaming  Rainbow  of  Creation  hung  without  a  Sun  that  made  it,  over 
the  Abyss,  and  trickled  down.  And  when  I  looked  up  to  the  im- 
measurable world  for  the  Divine  Eye^  it  glared  on  me  with  an  empty, 
black,  bottomless  Eyc-soc/(Ce* ;  and  Eternity  lay  upon  Chaos,  eating  it 
and  ruminating  it.  Cry  on,  ye  Dissonances ;  cry  away  the  Shadows, 
for  He  is  not !  - 
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'  The  pale-grown  Shadows  flitted  away,  as  white  vapour  wfcicb 
frost  has  formed  with  the  warm  breath  disappears  ;  and  all  was  void. 
O,  then  came,  fearful  for  the  heart,  the  dead  Children  who  had  been 
awakened  in  the  Churchyard,  into  the  Temple,  and  cast  themselves 
before  the  high  Form  on  the  Altar,  and  said,  **  Jesus,  have  we  no 
Father?"  And  he  answered,  with  streaming  tears,  **  We  are  aU 
orphans,  I  and  you  j  we  are  without  Father !" 

'  Then  shrieked  the  Dissonances  still  louder, — the  quivering  walls 
of  the  Temple  parted  asunder  3  and  the  Temple  and  the  Children  sank 
down,  and  the  whole  Earth  and  the  Sun  sank  after  it,  and  the  whole 
Universe  sank  with  its  immensity  before  us ;  and  above  on  the 
jiummit  of  immeasurable  Nature,  stood  Christ,  and  gazed  down  into 
the  Universe  chequered  with  its  thousand  Suns,  as  into  the  Mine 
bored  out  of  the  Eternal  Night,  in  which  the  Suns  run  like  mine- 
lamps,  and  the  Galaxies  like  silver  veins. 

'  And  as  he  saw  the  grinding  press  of  Worlds,  the  torch-dance  of 
celestial  wildfires,  and  the  coVal-banks  of  beating  hearts ;  and  as  he 
saw  bow  world  after  world  shook  off  its  glimmering  souls  upon  the 
Sea  of  Deaths  as  a  water-bubble  scatters  swimming  lights  on  the 
waves,  then  majestic  as  the  Highest  of  the  Finite,  he  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  Nothingness,  and  towards  the  void  Immensity,  and 
said :  *'  Dead,  dumb  Nothingness  !  Cold,  everlasting  Necessity  ! 
Fraiitic  Chance  !  Know  ye  what  this  is  that  lies  beneath  you }  When 
will  ye  crush  the  Universe  in  pieces,  and  me  ?  Chance,  knowest 
thou  what  thou  doest,  when  with  thy  hurricanes  thou  walkest 
through  that  snow-powder  of  Stars,  and  extinguishest  Sun  after 
Sun,  and  that  sparkling  dew  of  heavenly  lights  goes  out,  as  thou 
passest  over  it  ?  How  is  each  so  solitary  in  this  wide  grave  of  the 
All !  I  am  alone  with  myself!  O  Father,  O  Father !  where  is  thy 
infinite  bosom  that  I  might  rest  on  it  ?  Ah,  if  each  soul  is  its  own 
father  and  creator,  why  can  it  not  be  its  own  destroyer  too  ? 

'  "  Is  this  beside  me  yet  a  Man }  Unhappy  one  !  Your  little  life 
is  the  sigh  of  Nature,  or  only  its  echo  ;  a  convex-mirror  throws  its 
rays  into  that  dust-cloud  of  dead  men's  ashes,  down  on  the  Earth ; 
and  thus  you,  cloud-formed  wavering  phantasms,  arise. — Look  down 
into  the  Abyss,  over  which  clouds  of  ashes  are  moving ;  mists  full  of 
Worlds  reek  up  from  the  Sea  of  Death ;  the  Future  is  a  mounting 
mist,  and  the  Present  is  a  falling  one. — Knowest  thou  thy  Earth 
again  V* 

•  Here  Christ  looked  down,  and  his  eye  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said : 
"Ah,  I  was  once  there  5  I  was  still*  happy  then ;  I  bad  still  my  Infi- 
nite Father,  and  looked  up  cheerfully  from  the  mountains,  into  the 
immeasurable  Heaven,  and  pressed  my  mangled  breast  on  his  heal* 
ing  form,  and  said  even  in  the  bitterness  of  death :  Father,  take  tby 
son  from  this  bleeding  hull,  and  lift  him  to  thy  heart !— Ah,  ye  too 
happy  inhabitants  of  Earth,  ye  still  believe  in  Him.  Perhaps  even  now 
your  Sun  is  going  down,  and  ye  kneel  amid  blossoms,  and  brightness, 
and  tears,  and  lift  trustful  bands,  and  cry  with  joy-streaming  eyes, 
to  the  opened  Heaven :  '  Me  too  thou  knowest^  Omnipotent,  and  all 

my 
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tny  wottodf ;  and  aft  death  thou  receivest  me,  and  doMtt  fthem  all^' 
Unhappy  creatures,  at  dea<li  they  will  not  be  closed !  Ah,  when  the 
«orrow-laden  lays  himself,  with  galled  back,  into  the  Earth,  to  sleep 
till  a  fairer  Morning  full  of  Truth,  full  of  Virtue  and  Joy, — ^hc 
awakens  in  a  stormy  Chaos,  in  the  everlasting  Midnight, — ^and  there 
comes  no  Morning,  and  no  soft  healing  hand,  and  no  Infinite  Father!-^ 
Mortal,  beside  me !  if  thou  still  livest,  pray  to  Him  ;  else  hast  thoa 
lost  him  for  ever!" 

^  And  as  I  fell  down,  and  looked  into  the  sparkling  Universe,  I 
isaw  the  upborne  Rings  of  the  Giant- Serpent,  the  Serpent  of  Eternity^ 
which  had  coiled  itself  round  the  All  of  Worlds, — and  the  Rinn 
sank  down,  and  encircled  the  All  doubly ; — ^and  then  it  wound  itself, 
innumerable  ways,  round  Nature,  and  swept  the  Worlds  from  their 
places,  and  crashing,  squeezed  the  Temple  of  Immensity  together, 
into  the  Church  of  a  Burying-ground, — and  all  grew  strait,  daric, 
fearful, — and  an  immeasurably  extended  Hammer  ivas  to  strike  th« 
last  hour  of  Time,  and  shiver  the  Universe  asunder^  .  .  .  when  t 

AWOKE. 

^  My  soul  wept  for  joy  that  I  could  still  pray  to  God ;  and  the  joy 
and  the  weeping,  and  the  faith  on  Him  were  my  prayer.  And  as  I 
arose,  the  Sun  was  glowing  deep  behind  the  full  purpled  corn-eara, 
und  easting  meekly  the  gleam  of  its  twilight-red  on  the  little  Moon, 
which  was  rising  in  the  East  without  an  Aurora ;  and  between  the 
sky  and  the  earth,  a  gay  transient  air-people  was  stretching  out  its 
short  wings  and  living,  as  I  did,  before  the  Infinite  Father :  and 
from  all  Nature  around  me  flowed  peaceful  tones,  as  from  distant 
•vening-bells.' 

'  Without  commenting  on  this  singular  piece^  we  must  here 
for  the  present  close  our  lucubrations  on  Jean  Paul.  To  deline- 
ate, with  any  correctness,  the  specific  features  of  such  a  genius^ 
and  of  its  operations  and  results  in  the  great  variety  of  pro- 
vinces where  it  dwelt  and  worked,  were  a  long  task ;  for  which^ 
perhaps,  some  groundwork  may  have  been  laid  here,  and  which, 
as  occasion  serves,  it  will  be  pleasant  for  us  to  resume. 

Probably  enough,  our  readers,  in  considering  these  strange 
matters,  will  too  often  bethink  them  of  that  ^  Episode  concern- 
ing .Paul's  Costume  5'  and  conclude  that,  as  in  living,  so  in  writ- 
ing, he  was  a  Mannerist,  and  man  of  continual  Affectations. 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  them  on  this  point ;  we  must  not 
venture  among  the  intricacies  it  would  lead  us  into.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hope,  many  will  agree  with  us  in  honouring 
Richter,  such  as  he  was ;  and  ^in  spite  of  his  hundred  real,  and 
his  ten  thousand  seeming  faults,'  discern  under  this  wondrous 
guise  the  spirit  of  a  true  Poet  and  Philosopher.  A  Poet,  and 
among  the  highest  of  his  time,  we  must  reckon  him,  though  he 
wrote  no  verses;  a  Philosopher,  though  he  promulgated  no 
systems :  for  x>n  the  whole,  that  *  Divine  Idea  of  the  World* 

s2  stood 
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stood  in  clear  ethereal  light  before  his  mind  ;  he  recognized  the 
Invisible^  even  under  the  mean  forms  of  these  days,  and  with  a 
high,  strong,  not  uninspired  heart,  strove  to  represent  it  in  the 
Visible,  and  publish  tidings  of  it  to  his  fellow  men.  This  one 
virtue,  the  foundation  of  all  other  virtues,  and  which  a  long 
study  more  and  more  clearly  reveals  to  us  in  Jean  Paul,  will 
cover  far  greater  sins  than  his  were.  It  raises  him  into  quite 
another  sphere  than  that  of  the  thousand  elegant  sweet-singers^ 
and  cause-and-efFect  philosophes,  in  his  own  country,  or  in  this  ; 
the  million  Novel-manufacturers,  Sketchers,  practical  Dis- 
coursers,  and  so  forth,  not  once  reckoned  in*  Such  a  man  we 
can  safely  recommend  to  universal  study ;  and  for  those  who^ 
in  the  actual  state  of  matters,  may  the  most  blame  him,  repeat 
the  old  maxim :  *  What  is  extraordinary  try  to  look  at  with 
your  own  eyes/ 


Art.  II. — De  Adamante  Cornmentatio  Antiquaria.  Scripsit 
Mauricim  Finder^  Ph.  Dr.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Berolinensis 
Gustos.    Berolini,  typis  Academicis.     1829.    8vo. 

A  MONGST  the  various  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdoin, 
-^^  there  is,  perhaps,  none  to  which  society  has  attached  so  high 
a  value  as  to  the  diamond.  The  ocean  alone  hides  as  precious 
riches  in  its  depths  :  jewels  and  pearls  are  not  only  the  main 
objects  to  which  grandeur  and  vanity  aspire  as  to  the  most  en- 
viable adornments:  they  maintain  an  influence  more  or  less 
visible  on  the  classes  and  ranks  of  society ;  and  even  the  austere 
moralist,  who  strives  to  detach  his  mind  from  the  treasures  of 
ihe  existing  world,  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  chains  which  he 
endeavours  to  contemn.  Hence  we  think  that  Dr.  Pinder  needed 
110  excuse  for  having  made  so  isolated  a  theme  as  the  history  of 
the  diamond  the  object  of  a  particular  treatise.  We  cannot 
more  advantageously  show  the  interesting  nature  of  his  per- 
formance than  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of  its  contents. 

Dr.  Pinder  begins  with  some  observations  on  the  small 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in  all  branches 
of  mineralogy.  The  belief  that  stones  grew  and  produced  their 
like,  was  very  common  amongst  them.  In  distinguishing  the 
various  kinds  of  gems,  they  almost  exclusively  regarded  their 
exterior  qualities,  and  more  particularly  their  hue,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  names  of  many  of  them  being  originally  expres- 
sive of  a  colour.  Of  crystallizations  the  ancients  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever.    A  few  passages  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Pinder^ 

wherein 
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wherein  crystallizatiop  is  mentioned^  though  in  a  very  rude  and 
snperiicial  manner.  The  method  of  examining  gems  by  weight 
was  likewise  unknown  to  them ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
first  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  thirteenth  century.  More 
attention  was  paid  to  the  coloured  reflexion  of  light  than  to  the 
clearness  and  purity  of  the  jewels  themselves.  We  find  that 
Plato^  Strabo^  Pliny,  and  Saint  Augustine  confounded  the  at* 
tractive  power  of  the  magnet  with  that  of  amber.  Saint  Angus* 
tine^  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Finder^  is  astonished  at  the 
magnet^ — ^  quod  nescio  qua  insensibili  sorbitione  stipulam  non 
moveat,  et  ferrum  rapiat.'  De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  21,  c.  7- 

Of  chemical  analysis  the  ancients  were,  of  course,  entirely 
ignorant.  If  they  attended  but  little  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
respective  veins  from  which  precious  stones  were  received,  this 
is  partly  owing  to  the  skilful  secrecy  of  the  tradesmen.  Pliny 
mentions  India  as  the  country  richest  in  gems  :  besides  which 
the  island  of  Cyprus  enjoyed  an  early  fame  for  the  treasures 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  its  soil.  The  author  concludes  his 
introductory  remarks  by  pointing  at  some  remarkable  instances 
of  Pliny's  ignorance  in  mineralogy;  and  then  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  diamond  itself.  He  accedes  to  the  usual  etymology  of 
the  word  adamas  (aixixas)  from  the  verb  iafxaw,  and  the  pri- 
vative a,  implying  something  indestructible :  whence  the  same 
name  was,  according  to  the  Greek  lexicographers  and  scholiasts^ 
given  also  to  a  certain  description  of  the  hardest  steel;  and 
refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  derive  the  Greek  word 
didfAas  from  the  Arabic  and  Rabbinic  word  elmas.  The  Greek 
did/Aas  is  the  source  of  all  the  modern  European  names  given 
to  this  precious  stone  :  sed  ita,  observes  Dr.  Pinder,  ut  gemma 
olim  igne  ferroque  illaesa,  nunc  vero  non  amplius  indomita, 
quasi  jusio  quodam  fato  illud  <t  quod  eam  vinci  negabat,  in 
principio  nominis,  amiserit ;  alluding  to  the  circumstance  that 
Lewis  de  Berquen  was  the  first  who  polished  one  diamond  with 
the  aid  of  another,  which  he  did  in  the  year  1476.  The  earliest 
author  in  whose  works  the  expression  diamoA  occurs^  is  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  died  in  1280. 

Dr.  Pinder  observes,  that  in  all  passages  of  the  more  an- 
cient Greek  writers  down  to  the  third  century  before  our 
era,  where  the  expression  didyiMs  is  used,  it  invariably  sig- 
nifies steel,  and  never  the  diamond.*  The  earliest  instance 
where  our  gem  is  expressly  mentioned,  is  in  a  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  This  author,  having  treated  at  length  of  those  species 
of  minerals  which  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  fire,  passes 

*  Homer  menf ions  no  jewels  whatever^ 
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over  to  the  *v&^|  (anthrax),  which  Dr.  Pinder  proves  to  be  the 
same  with  the  carbunculus  of  the  Roinans>  and  the  rwAy  or 

?tinel  of  the  modern  mineralogists.  Anthrax,  according  to 
heophrastus,  is  incombustible,  and  of  a  sexangular  form  :  and 
strange  it  is,  says  he,  that  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  diamond. 
Pliny  seems  to  follow  this  passage  of  Theophrastus  when,  like 
him,  describing  the  diamond  as  a  gem  of  a  sexangular  form. 
The  combustible  nature  of  the  diamond  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Pliny  and  Apollonius  Dyscolus  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  diamond  placed  in  the  fire  does  not  evern 
grow  hot.        / 

The  passage  next  in  antiquity  to  that  of  Theophrastus,  just 
alluded  to,  occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  Jerem,  xvii.  1,  where  the 
Hebrew  words  ketubah  beziporen  hamxr  are  rendered  yeypaf^- 

A  further  instance  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Augustus  to  Maecenas, 
4|ttoted  by  Macrobius.  Moreover,  Dr.  Pinder  adverts  to  Juvenal's 

'  Adamas  notissimus  et  Berenices 

In  digUof actus  pretiosior :  * 

and  to  a  passage  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  where  the  diamond 
k  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  where  its  extreme  hardness  and 
durability  is  evidently  alluded  to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  diamonds  came  from  India, 
Strabo,  in  his  account  of  India,  relying  on  the  authority  oi 
Eudoxus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before  our  era,  men* 
tions  only  X/^oi/r  flroXt/rsXeTf,  vsvyryoras  I?  vy^v  xa^aivsp  ra  nqu" 
araXKtya  vap*  TifMv ;  and,  in  another  passage,  XiS'/ay  xpuffriKkan 
mat  dvdpdxoDv  zToXvreXwy  :  the  diamond  is  never  expressly  named. 
More  definite  are  the  expressions  used  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  distinctly  men- 
tions diamonds  and  hyacinths.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  notice  that  Bemhardy,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  prefers  taking  dlifMLs  in  this  passage  for  Indian  steel. 
Pliny  also  assigns  India  to  the  diamond  as  its  native  place. 
He  calls  it  the  most  precious  of  all  things :  he  describes  it  as 
hard  and  incombustible,  and  mentions  its  sexangular  form. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  chapter  of  Pliny's  work  is  particularly 
fertile  in  errors.  We  know  of  no  such  diamonds  as  those  men- 
tioned by  him,  which  must  have  been  found  in  Ethiopia,  near 
the  island  of  Mero^.  Dr.  Pinder  is  of  opinion  that  this  mistake 
may  have  arisen  from  the  mercantile  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Etbiopiai  towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  flourishing  trade  in 
Indian  products,  and  especially  in  Indian  jewels,  was  carried  ea. 
Pliny  alsQ  n^en^ons  Arabia  among  the  native  places  of  the 
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^amond;  probably  from  an  erroneous  notion  similar  to  tbat 
which,  eFen  in  the  time  of  Augustus^  supposed  cinnamon  to  be 
a  product  of  Arabia.  Pliny's  Cyprian  diamonds  were,  un- 
questionably, crystals,  such  as  are  still  found,  and  of  exquisite 
beauty,  near  the  town  of  Baffa  (Paphos).    As  to  some  other 

?:counts  given  by  Pliny  on  different  kinds  of  diamond,  Dr, 
inder  shows  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed.  Several 
other  of  Pliny's  remarks  betray  a  high  degree  of  credulity. 
He,  for  instance,  believes  that  the  diamond  could  deprive  poison 
of  its  obnoxious  power,  relieve  the  mind  from  fear,  &c. 

After  the  time  of  Pliny  we  find  that  the  native  place  of  the 
diamond,  became  gradually  known.  For  details  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Pinder's  book  itself.  We  shall  here  allude,  in 
a  few  remarks,  to  the  use  made  of  the-diamond.  Pliny,  Solinus, 
Augustine,  and  Albertus  Magnus  tell  us  that  sculptors  used 
f»nall  fn^ments,  or  the  dust  of  diamonds,  in  executing  their 
designs.  The  diamond  was  not  employed  to  cut  glass  before 
the  sixteenth  century  j  before  that  time  red-hot  steel  was  use4 
for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  rlnder  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
diamonds  made  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  From  the  passages  above  adverted  to,  it  will  appear^ 
that  diamonds  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  at  the  time 
of  Augustus  :  but  according  to  a  passage  of  Theophylactus, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Pinder,  it  is  manifest  that  the  art  of  polishing 
the  diamond  was  entirely  unknown  in  those  days. 

It  seems,  thai  between  the  third  and  eleventh  century,  the 
diamond  had  somewhat  lost  in  its  valuation.  Solinus  praises 
not  its  brilliancy,  but  its  medical  virtues ;  and  Augustin, 
Epiphanus,  and  Bellus,  do  not  mention  it  as  an  ornament. 
Albertus  Magnus  calls  it  less  pellucid  than  crystal  rock. 

In  later  times,  we  find  diamonds,  though  rude  and  un- 
polished, employed  as  ornaments  :  for  histance,  iu  the  buckle 
of  the  mantle  of  Louis  IX.,  at  St.  Denys.  They  were  almost 
numberlcBS  in  the  treasuries  of  eastern  princes.  Shehabeddin 
ben  Sam,  the  fourth  Sultan  of  the  Gauride  dynasty,  who  about 
the  year  1200,  extended  his  power  over  India  so  far  as  Delhi, 
is  reported  to  have  had  three  thousand  pounds  of  diamonds  in 
his  possession.  In  many  passages  of  the  old  German  poeitns, 
diamonds  are  mentioned,  particularly  as  worn  in  rings. 

The  diamond  is  also  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  Italifin 
poets  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  :  but 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  allude  to  our  gem,  or  to  the 
pMiamas  of  the  ancient  Greek  poems. 

We  regret  tbat  we  cannot  further  enlarge  on  Dr.  Pinder's 
^  remarks. 
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remarks,  concerning  the  adamas  of  the  ancients^  in  its  mean- 
ing as  a  metal.  1  he  result  of  his  enquiries  is^  that  it  «ig- 
nifies  no  sort  of  metal,  which  has  really  existed^  but  that 
it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets^  whteh  was 
adopted  by  those  of  the  later  times^  and  thus  gained  a  sort 
pf  fictitious  existence  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  Greeks^ 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Latin. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  little  volume^ 
which  we  wish  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  enquiries  of  this  kind.  We  venture  to 
promise,  that  none  will  peruse  it  without  satisfaction,  nor  lay 
It  aside  without  acknowledging  the  merit  of  its  author. 


Art.  III. — Le  Globe^  Becueil  Philosopkique^  Politiauej  el  Lit- 
t&raire,  paraissant  les  Mercredi  et  Samedu    rarb. 

CONTRARY  to  all  reasonable  expectations,  the  Turk  has 
proved  craven  before  the  Russian.  Prussia,  the  great 
potentate  of  central  Europe — which,  like  the  sword  of  the  bold 
Roman,  will  prove  the  turning  weight  in  the  scales  of  Muscovite 
and  British  diplomacy — has  attached  her  interests  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  northern  .Autocrat  5 — ^nay,  by  the  acuteness  of  her  agent 
Muffling,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  late 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  Austria  must,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  her  territories  proper  and  improper,  but 
also  of  the  commencing  clamours  of  the  higher  orders  of  her 
subjects,  follow  in  the  wake  of  Nicolas  and  Frederick  and 
the  issue  will  be,  that  some  innovation  in  her  internal  adminis- 
tration will  be  forced  on  the  emperor,  (if  Prussia,  as  the  report 
goes,  be  about  to  set  the  example  of  a  constitution,  long 
promised — and,  of  course,  at  the  outset,  of  a  puerile  and  nuga* 
tory  construction)  :  and  this  very  act  of  necessity  will  but  the 
more  strongly  bind  the  chain  of  conciliation  between  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  and  the  descendants  of  the  warlike  Frederic  and 
the  Empress  Catherine.  What  then,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the  direction  of  French  policy  ?  This 
question,  which  should  have  been  long  since  put  and  considered, 
is  now  capable  of  easy  solution.  France,  too,  is  a  dependent  • 
of  the  Russian — little  heeding  the  future  destinies  of  England — 
little  regardful  whether  she  sink  or  swim  on  that  ocean  whose 
impetuous  waves  her  rocky  coasts  have,  in  their  pride  of 
Strength,  repelled  for  so  many  succeeding  centuries. 

France  is  necessitated  to  such  a  predilection.     Her  ministers 
w^re  weak  and  shallow^  aqd  coul4  not  discover  the  obvious 
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cotorse  of  policy  for  adoption.     Our  ministers  were  stifF-necked 
And  stabbom,   and  neglected  to  bind  France  to  our  fortunes. 
The  millstone  of  policy,  however,  has  proved  too  indurated  for 
even  their  piercing  sight ;  and  now  they  are  in  the  enviable 
situation  of  being  obliged  to  chew  the  cud  of  their  disappoint* 
roent.     For  what  has  France  to  gain  by  her  co-operation  with 
England  ?     Nothing  !     What  has  she  to  gain  by  her  favouring 
dispositions  towards  Russia?     Everything!     Unless  England 
be  the  ruling  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  is  a  cypher  for 
all  purposes  of  counteraction.     She  is  not  the  ruling  power ; 
the  Russians  are  as  powerful  there  as  the  navy  of  that  gay 
Britannia,    once  ^  the  ruler  of  the  waves.'    Besides  England 
cannot^  single-handed,  make  preparations  for  a  war  in  the 
Mediterranean.    France,  therefore,  is  under  no  dread  of  chas* 
tisement  from  this  country,  and  she  will  naturally  look  towards 
that  quarter,  whence  rewards  will  be  distributed  for  her  obe- 
dience.    That  quarter  is  occupied  by  Russia,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Lord  of  Byzantium,  and  whose  coming  and  achievements^ 
tboDgb  not  vaticinated  by  the  wrinkled  Sybil,  is  more  ominous 
than  the  sacking  of  the  imperial  capital  by  the  western  knights 
of  the  Octogenarian  of  Venice !     France,  too,  is  overawed  by 
smiling  foes  at  her  very  threshold.    These  are  impersonated  by 
Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  allied  with  the  autocrat  by  mar- 
riage, and  allured  and  riveted  by  his  enticing  offers.    We  had, 
in  the  coolness  of  our  reflection,  thought  that  the  former  would, 
spite  of  all  consanguinity,  have  taken  the  better  and  the  nobler 
part, — ^that  of  resistance  to  the  great  overwhelming  dominator 
of  the  North.    But  sublunary  hopes  partake  of  the  instability 
of  water.     Yet  why  need  the  sovereign  Black  Eagle  bend  the 
neck  of  humiliation,  or  fawn  or  flatter  ni  any  wise ;  or  take  that 
as  a  boon,  which  will  be  hers  by  the  right  of  the  strong  arm  and 
possession  ?  Prussia  will  be  the  Princedom  dominant  of  Europe, 
when  Russia,  which  now  towers  so  loftily  in  its  scornful  pride, 
will  be  shattered  by  revolutions,  into  a  hundred  fragments! 
Such  is   the  fact.    France  is,  however,   made  an  unwilling 
sycophant  by  superior  fbrce, — ^like  the  fallen  spirit  of  ^  first 
time,'  who 

Like  a  proud  steed  reinM>  went  haughty  on» 
Charoping  his  iron  curb :  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  bad  queird 
His  heart,  not  else  dismayed. 

The  price  of  her  humiliation  will  be  the  Rhenish  provinces-^ 
(which  King  Frederic  would,  doubtless,  willingly  exchange 
for  country  more  proximate  to  his  hereditary  dominions),  and 
figypt  and  the  carrying  trfide  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  Greeks  and  the  Asiatic  traffickers  in  this  business^  will  be> 
by  far,  oyer-matched  by  the  more  experienced  seamen  of 
Marseilles — and  the  ports  of  France.  Our  Galilean  neighbour, 
therefore,  has  an  incentive  to  action  in  this  line — and  as  sel- 
fishness works  similarly  with  nations  as  with  individuals — we 
need  scarcely  hesitate  in  concluding^  that  she  is  bound  to  the 
Northern  Autocrat  by  inclination — if  not  by  secret  compact. 

Speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  the  journal  with  which 
we  nave  headed  this  article — contains  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

*  On  verra  de  quelle  paix  on  s'est  vant^  j  si  f^sign^  qu*on  soit,  on 
ten  sentira  raffrontj  si  courte  qu'on  a  la  vue,  on  entreverra  les 
brages.  En  effet,  est-ce  bien  une  paix  qu'un  traits  qui  d^truit  ua 
empire,  le  livre  tout  entier  k  la  merei  d*un  autre^  ou  le  condamne  k 
tpukfiT  dans  les  horreurs  de  Tanarchie,  et  de  la  guerre  civile  ?  Est-ce 
une  paix  qu'un  traits  qui  abaisse  le  commerce  de  toutes  les  nations 
I  devant  le  caprice  d'une  seule  et  jette  ainsi  des  semences  de  querelle 
oil  elles  n'^taient  pas  hier  ?  Car  hier,  nous  tous^  peuples  continen- 
laux,  nous  avions  le  passage  du  Bosphore  libre;  et  d'aujourd'hui 
nous  ne  Favons  plus  que  sous  condition  de  bonne  amititi  avec  la 
Russie  ?  Est-ce  une  paix,  enfin,  qu'un  traits  qui  frappe  TAngleterre 
au  coeur^  Tattaquant  k  la  fois  dans  Flnde  et  dans  la  Mediterran6e  ? 
fct  qui  borne  rAutriche  vers  TOrient,  en  fortifiant  la  Servie,  affran- 
chissant  les  principaut^s,  assurant  la  Gr^ce,  et  rc^unissant  ainsi  toutes 
ies  races  Slaves  sous  la  protection  d'une  puissance  de  m^me  origine 
et  de  m^me  religion  ? 

'  \o\\k  pourtant  les  consequences  ^clatantes  du  traits  d' Adrianople, 
sans  compter  ses  autres  conditions  non  moins  fecondes  en  dc^sordre  5 
tci  des  indemnitt^s  impossibles  k  payer  par  un  prince  sans  trt^sor,  qui 
a  fondu  jusqu'  k  sa  vaisselle  et  aux  bijoux  de  ses  femmesj  san^ 
ressources  de  tributs,  puisqu'il  n'a  plus  d'arm6e ;  ailleurs  I'appel  & 
rc^migration  fait  k  toutes  les  races  dissidentes  de  la  race  ottomane^ 
et  Tisolement  de  trois  millions  de  Turcs,  seule  population  vraimant 
pure,  au  milieu  de  hult  millions  de  Grees,  de  Juifs,  d'Arminiens, 
de  Bulgares,  toutes  hordes  qu'on  <^l^ve  a  l^galitt^  avec  leurs  maitr^s, 
sous  I'abri  des  camps  russes,  et  qu'on  encourage  k  la  r^volte,  en  leur 
montrant  la  frontiere  comme  asyle  en  cas  de  dt^faite.  Certainement 
iiotre  intention  n*est  pas  de  nous  appitoyer  sur  le  sort  de  Mahmoud 
et  des  Turcs,  ni  d'envier  k  la  civilisation  chr^tienne  une  terrc  oil  cUfc 
rentre  victorieuse ;  mais  il  est  permis  du  moins^  de  s'^tonnerque  le 
grand  seigneur  diplomate  qui  it  etudi^  k  Londres  n'ait  pas  €x.€  mieux 
instruit  de  I'^tat  du  pays  qu'il  entreprenait  de  sauver  avec  son  ami 
"Wellington  ;  il  est  permis  de  s't^tonner  qu'avant  de  prendre  rule  on 
n'ait  pas  m^me  pr^vu  des  chances  qui  sautent  aux  yeux  de  tous.  Et 
si  on  les  k  prfevues,  1^  quel  degr^  done  d'humiliation  les  pl^nipo- 
tentiaires  anglais  et  fran^ais  ont-ils  t;te  reduits !  Tout  s'est  'fait  A 
leur  harhe,  comme  on  I'a  dit  avec  une  tinergique  trivialitt^,  sous  I'ordre 
du  g€n^ral  russe,  et  par  }e  pinist^re  des  envoy(^8  de  Prusse  et  des 
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Phys-Bas,  deux  puissances  allies  de  la  Russie,  traitatit  et  tra?aillaBt 
pour  lui,  qui  la  servaient  aupr^  de  Mahmoud  en  Orient,  et  Vassu* 
raient  contre  VAutriche  et  contre^a  France  en  Occident.  Aussi  voyea 
comme  le  bon  sens  k  saisi  vite  a  ridicule  et  cette  l&chete.  A  Londres, 
il  n*y  a  qu'un  crl :  C'est  vous  qui  avez  perdu  notre  vieil  allie  du 
Bosphore^  dit-on  k  Milord  Due ;  et  sur  le  continent  la  diplomatic, 
ennemie  de  TAngleterre,  la  prouve  avec  des  arguments  d*une  logique 
irresistible,  et  d*une  am^re  ironic* 

Certainly  such  a  cry  of  dismay,  as  the  Globe  mentions,  was 
raised  by  the  Ultra  Tory  party  of  England — though,  strange  to 
say,  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  of  the  day  applauded  and  sang 
exultant  paeans  to  the  measure.  Absurd  contradiction  and  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  conduct  and  opinion  have  not  unfrequently 
been  characteristic  of  the  latter  parties — whereas  the  former 
have  certainly  the  merit  of  consistency,  however  erroneous  may 
be  their  principles  df  action.  This  confession  will,  perhaps,  be 
recognised  as  proceeding  from  the  old  leaven  of  bigotry, — no 
matter — and  let  it  pass.  But  to  return  to  the  ^  lo  triumphes* 
and  jubilations  of  the  Liberals, — we  would  ask,  how  came  they 
to  manifest  their  satisfaction  at  measures,  which  can  only  tend 
to  spread  more  widely,  and  in  closer  approximation  with  the 
condition  of  Western  £urope — the  reign  of  absolutism  ?  Is  not 
this  in  contradiction  and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  very  first 
axiom  of  their  political  faith — the  levelling  of  sovereigns  and 
the  upraising  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  ?  Better,  say  they, 
exchange  a  Tartar  or  Barbarian  sway,  for  an  European  pro- 
tection. Better,  say  we,  a  Tartar  or  Barbarian  sway,  than  the 
yoke  of  Russia,  if  it  were  only  for  the  clipping  and  curtailing, 
and  paring  down  the  lion-claws,  and  breaking  out  the  strong 
teeth  of  absolutism.  With  the  possession  of  European  Turkey 
and  the  Asiatic  borders  of  the  Black  Sea, — with  the  enjoyment  of 
its  commerce,  and  Greece,  and  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  lordship  of  the  thousand  Islands  of  the  Archipelago — 
18  not  Russia  likely  to  become  more  formidable  than  if  she  had 
been  confined  within  her  ancient  boundaries  ?  How  many  more 
states  will  she  not  now,  by  the  extension  of  her  capacities. 
£etate  to,  command,  over-bear,  over-reach,  possess,  and  destroy  r 
However, — regret  is  vain ;  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  has  been 
signed  and  perfected*  and  Mahmoud  is  now  a  vassal  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff.  France,  doubtless,  might  have  saved  him  by  her 
remonstrances  and  opposition,  had  she  been  under  the  guidance 
of  an  able  administration.  But  she  was  cursed  with  vacillating 
councils  and  undecided  leaders,  who  were  quarrelling  among 
themselves  for  pre-eminence,  while  the  administration  of  Eng- 
1m4  w^  top  fully  occupied  by  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  our 
•.     ,  '  home 
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home  policy^  in  the  conciliation  of  animosities^  and  in  oi^niadng 
and  strengthening  its  own  ranks.  And  so  Turkey  fell^  con. 
trary  to  all  human  belief,  and  all  human  and  blind  prophecy. 
And  to  add  to  her  dishonour,  the  disgrace  of  her  fall  was  aggra* 
vated  by  her  rank  cowardice,  and  her  cold-blooded  treachery  to 
herself.  The  malison  of  our  own  Richard  Crook-back,  and  in 
his  own  words,  were  no  unfitting  judgment  for  that  crime  which* 
has  thus  laid  her  prostrate* 

'  Then  let  her  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  her — 
White-livered  renegade  !* — 
It  will,  however,  be  some  time  forced  on  the  consideration  of 
England,  what,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Turkey  ?  And  as  diplomacy  is  now  reduced  from  what  it  here- 
tofore was,  a  game  of  chance — and  may,  with  some  truth,  be 
assimilated  to  a  well  appointed  and  patent  nuichine ;  the  settle- 
ment of  all  doubtful  points  will  not  require  any  very  long-headed 
Talleyrand^  when  a  Congress  shall  be  called,^ — the  necessity  for 
such  a  meeting  daily  becoming  more  obvious  and  more  urgent. 

The  extract,  which  we  have  given  from  the  Globe,  contains 
many  truths,  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  though  it  slurs  over, 
as  is  very  natural  for  a  native  writer,  that  undercurrent  of  French 
predilection,  which  we  call  subserviency  to  Russia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  will  deprecate  the 
existence  of  the  fact,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  there  is  less 
likelihood  for  its  existence.  And  France,  in  this,  is  only  con- 
forming to  what  is  notoriously  the  order  of  nature,  that  is,  the 
rule  of  gravitation.  'I'he  greater  body  is  attracting,  and  will,  if 
not  timously  prevented,  absorb  the  lesser.  Would  our  readers 
enquire  how  the  prevention  may  be  induced  ? — the  question  is 
capable  of  easy  solution — the  close  co-operation  pf  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

The  settlement  of  the  French  ministry  has  been  very  opportune 
for  a  right  understanding  between  the  two  neijp;hbouring  coun- 
tries. Prince  Polignac  has,  by  a  recent  fiat  or  the  king,  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Council — that  is,  he  is  virtually  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  who  was 
his  active  opponent,  has  been  dismissed  from  his  employment, 
with  certain  titular  honours,  indeed ;  though,  we  fancy,  they 
will  yield  him  little  satisfaction.  By  the  dismissal  of  this 
gentleman,  the  ministry  have  lost,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  forty 
members — a  serious  diminution  of  a  body,  which,  so  far  from 
requiring  a  lowering  of  the  system,  absolutely  stood  in  need  of 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood.  The  minister,  then,  is  in  a  consider^ 
i^ble  minority :  to  obviate  the  evils  of  this  minority  will  be  fio 
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easy  task#  He  must  either  take  a  portion  of  the  liberals  into 
power,  or  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  appeal  to  the 
electors  for  assistance  in  bis  extremity.  The  Liberals^  however, 
will,  primd  facxe^  be  very  loth  to  grant  aid  to  the  minister ; 
and  this  refusal  will  proceed  from  a  persuasion,  that  the  country 
is  too  liberalized  to  assist  an  absolutist  and  a  congregationalist ; 
the  Associations  of  Britany  and  other  places,  together  with  that 
of  Paris,  having  been  a  true  and  certain  indication  of  public 
opinion.  The  Liberals,  of  which  the  Globe  is  a  respectable 
mouth-piece,  thus  expressed  themselves  on  the  announcement  of 
the  new  ministry* 

'  Quelle  ^tait  notre  simpliciU^ !  oh.  nous  t^garait  le  besoin  d'espt^rer, 
Tennui  de  soup^onner,  la  crainte  de  hair !  avions  nous  oublit^,  qu*il 
est  UD  lieu  oix  la  raison  est  sans  voix,  levidence  sans  c\ari4,  la  n<§- 
cessit^  sans  empire ;  un  lieu  od  dominent  le  caprice  et  la  pn$vention» 
Tent^tement  et  Tetourderie ;  un  lieu  od  ne  sont  <^cont^8  ni  comprises 
les  lc<;on8  les  plus  frappantes  et  les  plus  dures  ;  un  lieu  oh  rhistoire 
nous  dit  que  se  sont  d6cid^  tant  de  fois,  entre  les  courtisans  et  les 
soupers,  entre  lacbasse  et  le  confessional,  des  coups  d'c^tat  qui  agitent 
les  nations  et  emportent  les  dynasties  ?  Celieu,  c'est  la  cour.  De  Id 
vieut  en  effet,  et  de  Id  seulement,  le  ministere  nouveau.  Lintrigue  Ta 
pr^par^,  le  bon  plaisir  Ta  forme.  Son  av^nement  sc^pare  la  France 
en  deux  :  la  cour  d'un  cdi6,  et  de  Tauire,  la  nation. 

*  Laissons'le  pass(;,  Tavenir  est  trop  s^rieux.  Cette  fois^  nul  ne 
peut  s'y  m^prendre,  et  la  destin^e  du  nouveau  ministere  n'tSchappe  k 
personne.  On  dit  souvent  k  la  naissance  d'une  nouvelle  administra- 
tion qu'on  iattend  ses  oeuvres  pour  la  juger :  c'est  une  polite^se  qui 
donne  un  air  d'impartialit^.  Mais  ici  la  reserve  serait  pure  duperie, 
et  le  nom  des  ministres  dispense  cbacun  d'uttendre  Texp^rience  pour 
savoir  que  penser  de  leur  governement.  Et  pliit  au  ciel  que  nous 
pussions  rajoumer  d  jamais  I'exp^rience,  et  les  juger  toujours  par 
avance,  et  sur  leur  seule  renomm^ ! 

Cette  renommee  sufiit  en  effet  pour  nous  apprendre  que  nous  avons 
enBn.un  ministere  de  Textr^me  droite^  c'est-d-dire  un  ministdre  de 
congregation  et  d*(^migration.  Elle  nous  apprend  que  les  deux 
honimes  regardt^s  comroe  les  chefs  de  Vabsolutisme,  Tun  au  nom  du 
parti-pretre,  Tautre  au  nom  de  raristocratie  de  province^  viennent 
d'etre  places  k  la  t^te  du  gouvemement.  Qu'est-il  besoin  d'en  savoir 
davantage  ?  Leur  conduite  future  n'est-elle  pas  4crite  dans  leurs 
opinions  pass^es  ?  La  France  est  rajeunie  de  quatorze  ans :  les  sou- 
venirs de  1815  peuvent  servir  de  programme  au  gouvernement  qui 
Tattend. 

*  MM.  de  Polignac  et  de  Labourdonnaye  sont  en  effet  les  deux 
hommes  considtSrables  du  cabinet  nou-veau.  Parmi  leurs  collogued, 
M.  de  Bonrmont  seul  peut  6tre  remarqu<l.  Le  choix  d*un  tel  minis tre 
est  insense,  s'il  n'est  pas  le  signe  de  quelque  projet  audacieux  et 
secret.     Chacuo  sait  en  effet  quelle  est  la  position  desesp<^ree  de  M. 
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it  Bottrmon^  II  avait,  il  est  vrai>  une  certaine  imputation  de  capi^ 
dii ;  mais  sa  conduite  en  Espagne  Ta  peu  justifit^e ;  et  quand  elle 
edt  iiA  un  chef-d'oBUvre  de  prudence  et  de  talent,  le  cboix  d'un  tel 
xninistre  serait  toujours  une  declaration  de  guerre  d  Thonneur  de 
Tarmt^e  fran^aise. 

'  II  y  a  peu  de  chose  ^  dire  des  trois  autres.  Car  il  ne  faut  pas 
compter  M.  de  Rigny;  on  assure  qu'il  refusera:  nous  le  croyons 
volontiers,  la  gloire  du  vainqueur  de  Navarin  nous  touche.  Pour 
M.  de  Chabrol,  qui  n'a  point  remport^  du  victoire,  il  est  plus  Fibre 
de  ses  actions.  Personne  m^me  ne  songe  k  remarquer  qu'il  a  jnsqu'- 
ici  compt^  parmi  les  hommes  du  centre  droit,  et  que  son  entnSe  dans 
ce  minist^re  est  un  dt^sertion.  M.  Courvoisier  a  bien  ^i€  du  centre 
gauche  en  1B20;  mais  depuis  lors*  11  estttombtS  dans  une  d<STOtion 
qui  doit  6tre  peu  t^clair^e ;  et  si  les  sentiments  religieux  sont  en 
gifnc^ral  une  garantie  d'honn6teU$,  ce  qu'on  appelle  dc^votion  est  incom- 
patible avec  le  bon  sens  politique.  Quant  k  M.  de  Montbel,  c'est 
un  homme  ignorant ;  son  m<$rite  est  de  nous  venir  de  Toulouse,  et 
d'offrir  It  la  cour  comme  un  reflet  de  M.  de  Villele.  A  la  cbambre  il 
^'t^tait  fait  la  premiere  ann6e,  on  sait  comment^  une  n^putation  qui 
s'est  livanouie  It  la  secoude.  Le  voiR  charged  de  Tinstruction  pub* 
lique :  nous  verrons  ce  qu'il  faut  penser  de  ses  niclamations  en  faveur 
de  la  liberty  de  TeDseignement.' 

*  Revenons  done  k  MM.  de  Polignac  et  de  Labourdonnaye ;  c^est 
dans  leurs  mains  que  tombe  le  poids  du  gouvernement ;  ils  repr^« 
sentent  toute  la  politique  du  minist^re.  L*un  est  un  homme  de  cour 
k  qui  la  ddvotion  seule  donne  du  s^rieux.  Sans  cette  dt^votion^  qui 
est  fervente  et  pratiqu^,  ce  ne  sarait  qu'un  homme  l^er^  de  mceurs 
simples  et  d*une  politesse  froide.  Long-temps  Stranger  k  la  France, 
ce  n'est  ni  k  T^cole  des  conspirations  ni  k  T^cole  de  la  diplomatic 
qu*il  a  pu  apprendre  It  la  connaitre.  II  se  croit  constitution nel, 
parcequ'il  a  vt^cu  en  Angleterre.  II  se  declare  I'ami  de  la  liberty  de 
la  presse  3  mais  il  ignore  quels  embarras,  quels  tourments  elle  lui 
pr^pare^  et  c'est  k  T^preuve  seulement  qu'on  pourra  juger  de  la 
solidit^  des  sentiments  qu'elle  lui  inspire.  Adoss^  au  due  de  Wel- 
lington pour  la  politique  6trangdre,  et  k  T^glise  pour  la  politique 
intt^rieure^  il  a  de  plus  aupr^s  du  prince  tout  le  cr<^dit  d*un  feivori. 
On  doit  done  le  regarder  comme  le  chef  du  cabinet^  non  par  lui- 
m^me,  mais  par  sa  position. 

*  Celle  de  M.  Labourdonnaye  est  diff^rente.  La  France  le  connatt. 
C'est  un  de  ces  hommes  marqutSs  de  souvenirs  qui  ne  p^rissent  pas. 
Dans  sa  conversation,  il  professe  assez  ouvertement,  dit-on,  que  la 
force  est  tout  le  secret  de  la  politique,  et  que  la  religion  nest  qu'un 
moyen.  Lui  seul  ^videmment  sera  charg6  de  prater  du  caract^rc 
au  nouveau  conseil.  Sans  M.  de  Labourdonnaye,  le  minist^re  serait 
ridicule ;  avec  lui,  il  pent  devenir  redoutable.' 

There  is  little  conciliation  in  these  passages  from  the  Globe^ 
and  we  are  sorry  that  the  spirit  therein  manifested  is  common 
among  the  Liberals  of  France.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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country  is  in  imminent  danger  from  opposing  and  coofficting 
currents  of  public  opinion  and  undecided  measures.  The 
Ldberals  ought  to  concede  something  to  their  country,  if  not  to 
their  minister.  They  accuse  him  of  being  of  the  ^  parti- pritre.* 
We  can  scarcely  believe  any  minister  in  France  so  weakheaded 
as  to  allow  an  ascendancy  to  that  faction ;  his  downfall,  we* 
think,  would  be  dated  from  that  hour.  But  there  is  a  vast 
di£Eerence  between  allowing  supreme  power  to  the  Church,  and 
upholding  the  Church.  Surely  the  Liberals  would  not  wish  to 
destroy  the  Church;  they  would  wish  to  have  some  distin-* 
guishing  national  church.  Better  to  have  some  church,  than 
no  church.  Let  them,  if  they  are  blind  enough,  and  will,  call 
religion  a  prejudice; — still  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  it 
has  been  one  of  salutary  efficacy.  Better  to  do  good  by  a 
popular  error,  than  to  destroy  every  link  of  society  by  the 
opposite  truth,  and  reduce  mankind  to  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  self-defence,  by  inducing  them  into  the  Millite  principle  of 
government, — that  every  man  is  a  rogue.  The  excesses  of  the 
no-church  princifJe  were  of  manifold  evidence  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  efficacy  of  the  some^ 
church  principle  is  shewn  forth  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe* 
Weimar,  who  says,  that  the  better  portion  of  society  through* 
out  that  extensive  and  youthful  confederacy  is  gradually  turning 
towards  Episcopacy. 

The  conciliation  of  the  Liberals  would  benefit  the  country 
and  themselves ;  they  might  redeem,  adjust,  advance,  and  fix 
irrecoverably  all  popular  rights ;  they  might  obtain  that  em* 
ployment  which  is  dear  to  every  opposition ;  while  the  minister 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  be  enabled  to 
move  with  unshackled  hands.  But  then  all  good  intentions 
will  be  neutralised  without  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation. 
Let  the  aristocracy  of  the  provinces  and  the  parti-pr^tre  form 
an  opposition,  if  they  please, — they  will  efiect  nothing.  And 
while  they  are  fretting  amidst  their  ineffectual  effi>rts  to  excite 
trouble  and  commotion,  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  by  his  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  knows  full  well  the  state  of  public  feeling 
on  this  side  the  channel — and  that  the  true  interest  of  England 
and  France,  as  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  is  one  and 
undivided — may  confer  some  real  and  lasting  benefit  on  his 
monarch. 

It  will  be  said  that  Prince  Polignac  is  too  decidedly  a  second^ 
rate  personage,  in  point  of  talent  to  be  raised  to  the  helm  of  statew 
To  this  we  have  a  brief  reply.  Second-rate  men  have  always 
been^  and  will  always  be^  the  very  beit  helmsmen  for  the  rudder 
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of  government,  provided  they  have  influence  sufficient  to  gain 
the  assistance  of  men  of  first  rate  and  undoubted  talent.  This 
is  observable  in  ancient  Greece  and  in  ancient  Rome,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  Caesarian  sway  in  Italy  and  of  the  Autocrats  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  This  is  observable  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries.  Witness  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
amongst  ourselves.  Men  of  first  class  energy  and  capability 
are  too  obstinate  in  their  own  opinion,  and  seldom  condescend 
to  listen  to  the  advice  or  contradictory  opinions  of  their  co- 
ministers.  If  they  find  these  last  too  troublesome  they  remove 
them,  and  supply  the  vacancies  with  creatures  of  their  own. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  intellect  of  one  governs  the  state, 
and  that  state,  not  unfrequently,  is  drifted  amidst  shoals  and 
breakers,  and  eventually  suffers  shipwreck.  Have  we  not  an 
exemplification  of  this  during  the  times  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  ? 

There  is,  too,  a  vast  difference  between  the  internal  political 
condition  of  this  country  and  that  of  France ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  latter  nation  ought  in  no  wise  to  take  example 
from  us.  Our  liberties,  and  our  constitution,  and  our  mixed 
government,  are  too  old  and  too  well  distinguished,  to  require 
measures  of  the  kind  with  those  which  we  have  been  speaking  of 
in  respect  to  France.  All  intermixture  of  parties  in  this  country 
has  ended  miserably.  A  century  hence  it  may  be  so  witii 
France ;  but  her  Charter  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Nations  must  go 
through  the  different  grades  of  radicalism  and  whiggism,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  stage  when  wholesome  toryism  can  exist  as  a 
well-organised  and  independent  body ;  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy  which  says  that,  to  arrive  at  a  true  belief, 
you  must  first  proceed  from  total  unbelief. 

One  word  on  M.  de  la  Bourdon naye,  and  we  have  done.  It 
is  well  for  France  that  he  has  been  expelled  her  councils. 
Haughty  and  arrogant,  and  overbearing  and  violent — a  man  who 
has  shifted  opinions  to  gain  preeminence, — ^who  appears  not  to 
have  a  spark  of  feeling  in  his  composition, — and  who  has,  on 
every  occasion,  comported  himself  with  outrage,  and  violence, 
and  insult,  he  would  have  only  proved  an  inextinguishable 
firel^rand  in  the  councils  of  the  King.  As  he  is  no  longer  of 
the  ministry,  perhaps  the  expulsion  will  extend  to  his  minion, 
the  Prefect  Mangin,  and  then  we  shall  hear  of  fewer  prosecu- 
tions for  libel,  a  frightful  list  of  which  we  have  perceived  in  a 
very  recent  number  of  the  *  Journal  des  D^bats.' — Where  the 
slightest  vestige  of  public  feedom  is  discernible,  there  ought  to 
be  tolerated  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
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Art.  IV. — Magister  Facarius,  primus  Juris  Romani  in 
Anglia  Professor^  ex  Antkedium  Monumentis  et  Opere 
accurate  descripto  illuslratus^  Juris  Romani  in  Bonrmiensis 
Scholae  Initiis  Fortunam  ilbistransy  Emendationem  Interpret 
tationern  hodiemamjuvans,  studiis  Caroli  Friderici  Christiani 
Wenck,  Jiir.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Lips.    Lipsiae,  1820^  8vo. 

THE  author  of  this  volume  is  a  man  of  great  learning  in  his 
profession,  and  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  Haubold.  The 
university  of  Leipzig^  in  which  he  has  the  honour  to  fill  a 
professor's  chair^  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a  school  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  as  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  first  classical 
seminaries  in  Europe^  the  study  of  the  civil  law  is  here  sup- 
ported by  all  the  collateral  aid  that  is  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
literature.  Emesti^  a  philologer  and  theologian^  who  had  no 
small  influence  in  forming  the  recent  character  of  this  university, 
was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  to  a  classical  scholar  :  ^  he  recom- 
mended the  study  by  his  precepts,  as  well  as  by  his  example  ; 
and  the  importance  of  classical  learning  to  the  civilian,  was 
equally  well  understood  by  bis  contemporaries.  Bachius,  the 
learned  author  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  was 
one  of  Emesti's  pupils  5 1  and,  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present,  the  university  of  Leipzig  has  in  general  been  adequately 
supplied  with  able  professors  and  zealous  students.  With  the 
eminent  merits  of  Haubold  we  trust  that  few  of  our  juridical 
readers  are  entirely  unacquainted.  He  was  a  man  of  solid 
abilities,  and  of  a  correct  judgment ;  and  as  he  exercised  the 
most  unwearied  industry,  he  had  acquired  a  consummate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  doctrines,  but  likewise  of  the 
literature  of  the  law  ;  in  this  latter  department  it  may  indeed 
be  affirmed,  without  much  hazard  of  contradiction,  that  he  had 

*  "  Neque  enim  ignorabat,  quam  multa  essent  in  libris  LaUdis,  quae  sine  juris  iilius 
scienlia  satis  inteliigi  et  explicarinon  possent."  (Ernesti  Narratio  de  J.  M.  Gesaero: 
Opuscula  Oratoria,  p.  327.  Lugd.  Bat.  1762,  8vo.)  In  another  of  bis  works,  Ernesti 
has  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a  lawyer,  **  si  quis 
juris  consult!  perfecti  formam  exprimere  velit.'*  (Opusculorum  Oratoriorum  noYum 
volumen,  p.  74.    Lipsiae,  1791,  Svo.) 

t  One  of  his  learned  labours  was  an  edition  of  some  of  the  works  of  Xenophon. 
St9^6t9*rcf  ma,  Xenophontis  Oeconomicus,  Apologia  Socratis,  Symposium,  Hiero, 
Agesilaus,  cum  animadversionibus  Jo.  Augusti  Bachii.  Lipsiae,  1749,  Svo.  To  this 
volume  he  has  prefixed  a  critical  epistle  of  his  learned  preceptor,  '*  Jo.  Augusti  Eniesti 
Epistola  ad  Jo.  Augustum  Bachium  de  Xenophonteis  Locis  nonnuUis,**  which  concludes 
in  the  following  manner :  ''  Nihil  jam  amplius  restat,  quam  ut  tibi,  doctissime  Bachi, 
specimen  hoc  egregiae  eruditionis  Oraecae  gratuler,  optemque  ut  et  hujns  et  reliqnae 
tuae  elegantissimae  doctrinae  dignos  et  copiosos  fructus  capias,  tuique  ingenii,  quod  in 
te  cognovi  rarae  felicitatis  atque  elegantiae,  lumen  clarius  indies  eluceat  Ita  vale,  et 
amorem  in  me  tuum  mihi  perpetue  conserva." 
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no  rival,  and  baa  found  no  successor.  As  he  generally  writes 
in  the  Latin  language,  his  works  are  sufficiently  accessible  to 
the  students  of  our  own  country.  On  all  occasions,  he  is  a 
most  learned  and  useful  guide;  and  even  where  be  exhibits  a' 
mere  outline,  bis  writings  are  highly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
judgment  and  accuracy  with  which  be  refers  to  all  the  best 
authorities  on  each  subject  that  occurs.  If  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  should  begin  to  revive  in  England,  the  works  of  Hau- 
bold  will  there  be  held  in  due  estimation.  This  lamented  in- 
dividual died  in  the  year  1824,  and  in  his  academical  office  was 
succeeded  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Wenck,  who  is  already  well  known 
to  the  civilians  of  the  continent,  and  who,  we  trust,  is  destined 
to  accomplish  still  more  important  undertakings. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  a  striking  specimen  of  his  learn- 
ing and  industry.  Such  a  book  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  German  university :  such  is  the  proficiency,  and  such 
the  assiduity  of  the  German  civilians,  that  they  are  capable  of 
deriving  instruction  or  of  finding  entertainment  where  those  of 
most  other  nations  could  perceive  nothing  but  a  barren  waste^ 
The  author  has  furnished  us  with  a  curious  contribution  to  the 
literary  history  of  England  3  and  Magister  Vacarius  ought  at 
least  to  find  a  place  in  all  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  name  of  Vacarius  is  not  utiknown  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Selden  and  Duck;  and  his 
services  are  stated  in  the  following  manner  by  an  author  of 
considerable  note.  Dr.  Hurd,  the  late  bishop  of  Worcester, 

**  Matters  continued  on  this  footing  during  the  three  first  of  the 
Norman  reigns.  The  prince  did  his  utmost  to  elude  the  authority 
of  the  English  laws  i  and  the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured 
hard  to  confirm  it.  But  a  new  scene  was  opened  under  King 
Stephen^  by  means  of  the  Justinian  laws ;  which  had  lately  been 
recovered  in  Italy,  and  became  at  once  the  fashionable  study  over  all 
Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pandects  were  first  brought  amongst 
us  in  that  reign  5  and  that  the  reading  of  them  was  much  favoured 
by  Archbishop  Theobald,  under  whose  encouragement  they  were 
publicly  read  in  England  by  Vacarius,  within  a  short  time  after  the 
famous  Irnerius  had  opened  bis  school  at  Bologna.  There  is  some- 
thing singular  in  the  readiness  with  which  this  new  system  of  law  was 
embraced  in  these  western  parts  of  Europe.*,..Vacariu8  had  continued 

to 

*  This  remark  is  evidently  founded  on  the  current  story  of  the  sudden  resusciution  of 
the  Roman  law  fifter  the  siege  of  Amalfi ;  and  we  shall  add  another  specimen  of  the 
inferences  which  have  been  so  plentifully  drawn  from  a  very  dubious  fact.  "  All  the 
world  knows,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  "  that  the  Roman  law,  after  being  buried  in  oblivioa 
for  ages,  came  to  be  restored  in  Italy  by  an  accident.  The  very  books  of  that  law  were 
uodf  rstood  to  be  lost  past  recoYery,  till  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  in  the  town  of 
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to  teacb  it  for  some  time*  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,*  to 
great  numbers*  whom  first  the  noveUy  of  the  study,  and  then  th^ 
f^ishion  of  the  age*  had  drawn  abo^t  him.  The  £&me  of  the  teacher 
was  high,  and  the  new  science  had  made  a  great  progress,  when  on 
a  sudden  it  received  a  severe  check*  and  from  a  quarter  whence  one 
should  not  naturally  expect  it.  In  short*  the  king  himself  inter- 
dicted the  study  of  it.  Some  have  imagined  that  this  inhibition 
was  owing  to  the  spite  he  bore  to  Archbishop  Theobald.  But  the 
truer  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  canon  law  was  first  read  by  Vaca- 
rius  at  the  same  time*  and  under  colour  of  the  imperial.  I  think 
we  may  collect  thus  much  very  clearly  from  John  of  Salisbury*  who 
acquaints  us  with  this  edict.  For  he  considers  it  as  an  offence 
against  the  charch*  and  expressly  calls  the  prohibition  an  impicty/t 

Of  this  early  professor  of  the  civil  law,  a  very  curious  notice 
occurs  in  an  ancient  Norman  chronicle,  published  by  Duchesne. 

"  Obiit  Bechardus*  VI.  Abbas  Becci*  cui  successit  Rogerius  Ma- 
gister  Vuacarius  gente  Liongobardus,  vir  honestus  et  jurisperitus* 
eum  leges  Romanas  anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  MCXLIX.  in 
Anglia  discipulos  doceret,  et  multi  tarn  divites  quam  pauperes  ad 
earn  caufa  discendi  conflnerent.  Suggestione  pauperaro  de  Codice 
et  Digesta  excepts  IX.  libros  composuit,  qui  sufficiont  ad  omnea 
legum  lites  que  in  scolis  frequentari  solent  deeidendai,  ai  quia  eaa 
perfecte  noverit."  J 

Selden  has  shewn  that  the  name  of  the  sixth  abbot  of  Beo 
was  not  Bechardus,  but  Letbardus;  §  and  in  a  manuscript,  the 
one  name  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  But  this 
very  learned  man  did  not  perceive  that  the  sense  of  the  passage 
is  completely  obscured  by  the  punctuation.  We  readily  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  Wenck,  for  which  be  is  partly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Duck^ll  that  the  subsequent  words  form  the  first  sentence, 

r-  '  I         I  ...         I  I  .  I       i^ii  .         ■     ■      .        III. 

AmalpM  anno  1127,  by  Lotharius  the  emperor  Mrhen  he  took  that  town,  in  the  warhq 
carried  ea  against  Rodfer  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  knowledge  of  H  Inereftaed 
10  fast,  that  it  was  taug^  pubUoly  by  Vacarius  at  Oxford  about  the  year  U50,  duriiig  tb« 
reign  of  King  Stephen.  This  was  as  swift  a  progress  as  any  science  can  be  supposed  to 
make."  f  Essays  npon  several  Subjects  concerning  British  Antiquities,  p.  15.  £dinb. 
1747, 8vo.}  In  the  date  of  this  grand  discovery  there  aeems  to  be  an  error  of  ten 
years,  Ibr  the  siege  of  Amalfi  is  commonly  referred  te  the  year  1137*  Set  however 
Brenkmanni  Historia  Pandectarum,  p.  25. 43. 

*  Vacarius,  as  the  reader  will  afterwards  perceive,  did  not  teach  the  civil  law  in  the 
palace  of  Lambeth,  bat  in  the  unirersity  of  Oxford. 

t  Hufd's  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  6th  edit.  Lend.  1788, 
3  vols.  8 vo.~  See  likewise  Dr.  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Feudal  and  English  LawS| 
p.  199.    Lond.  1772, 4to. 

t  Historiae  NormaBDonim  Scriptores  antiqui,  edidit  And.  Duchesne,  p.  983.  Lat« 
Paris.  1619,  foL 

&  Seldeni  Dissertatio  historica  ad  Fletam,  cap.  vii. 

H  Duck  de  Usu  et  Aulhoritate  Juris  Civilis,  f.  139.— See  likewise  Asti  dell*  Use  e 
Autorita  della  Ragion  Civile  nelle  Provincie  dell'  Imperio  Occldentale,  torn.  i.  p.  174. 
and  Sarti  de  clans  Archig^nasii  Bonontensis  Professoribus,  p.  49. 54.  57.  Bononiae, 
1769,  fol.  This  publication  of  Sarti,  a  work  of  uncommon  research,  did  not  extend 
beyond  ihfi  first  volume. 
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which  is  thus  complete  in  itself:  '*Obiit  Lethardus,  VI.  Abbas 
Becci^  cui  successit  Rogerius/'  ITie  remainder  of  the  passage 
here  quoted  forms  another  sentence ;  and  after  the  word  con- 
fluerent  we  must  place  a  comma^  instead  of  a  period.  The 
expression^  ''cum  leges  Romanas^'^  &c.  is  manifestly  a  pre- 
parative for  some  other  statement : — when  Vacarius  read  public 
lectures  on  the  Roman  law,  and  was  attended  by  many  students^ 
poor  as  well  as  rich^  he  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  poor, 
that  is^  the  poorer  class  of  his  own  pupUs,  a  compendious 
treatise  in  nine  books^  extracted  from  the  Code  and  Pandects. 
At  that  period,  books  were  commodities  of  a  very  high  price, 
and  it  required  an  ample  fortune  to  procure  even  a  small  library : 
the  invention  of  printing  had  not  rendered  books  common  and 
cheap  by  multiplying  copies  in  an  easy  and  rapid  manner ;  nor 
could  any  considerable  collection  of  manuscripts  be  formed 
without  great  expense  or  great  labour.  A  private  scholar  with  a 
very  slender  income  may  now  collect  a  library,  of  which  an  abbot 
or  even  an  archbishop  could  not  then  hope  to  rival  the  extent. 
Vacarius  must  theremre  have  performed  a  very  acceptable  ser^ 
vice  by  providing  those  students,  who  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase copies  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  with  a  short  view  of 
the  leading  doctrines  which  they  contain.  The  grammar  and 
sense  of  the  passage  are  thus  clear  and  consistent.  Such  an 
unprecedented  combination  of  name  and  title  as  Rogerius  Ma- 
gister  Vacarius,  ought  to  have  convinced  Selden  that  the  passage 
was  completely  mangled.  He  has  first  of  all  confounded  Vaca- 
rius with  Roger  the  seventh  abbot  of  Bee  \  who  was  a  person 
of  so  much  consideration,  that  after  the  death  of  Theobald,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  decline  the  splendid  offer  of  the  ftrch- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury.  Having  thus  transformed  the  abbot 
into  an  Italian  civilian,  his  next  step  is  to  identify  him  with 
Rogerius  Beneventanus,  author  of  a  Summa  Codicis^  a  treatise 
De  Praescriptionibus,  and  of  a  work,  which  in  our  time  is 
much  better  known,  De  Dissensionibus  Dominorum.^  But 
this  one  individual  must  again  be  resolved  into  three.  It  is  a 
very  material  fact,  and  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  the  name  of 
the  abbot  was  Roger  de  Bailleul ;  a  name  which  clearly  indi- 
cates a  French  lineage.  If  this  ecclesiastic  was  a  Frenchman, 
he  could  not  be  the  same  individual  with  Vacarius,  who  was  an 
Italian  ;  and  when  the  civilian  is  thus  deprived  of  the  name  of 
Rogerius,  he  cannot  be  identified  vrith  Rogerius  Beneventanus. 

*  Rogerii  Beneventani  de  Dissensionibus  Dominoniro,  sive  de  Controversiis  veteriain 
Juris  Romani  Interpretum,  qui  Olossatores  vocantur,  Opasculum :  emendatius  edidit,  et 
animadversionibus  atque  adcessiooibui  locapletavit  D.  Ghristiaoiu  Gottlieb  Haubold, 
&c.    Lipsiae^l821j8ro. 

Another 
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Another  important  contribntion  to  the  history  of  Vacarius  we 
find  in  Gervase  of  Canterbory's  lives  of  the  archbishops  of 
that  see. 

**  Tbeodbaldus  ad  Romanum  pontificem  pro  pallio  profectus  est. 
Quo  suscepto  a  Romano  pontifice  Innocentio  secundo,  Theodbaldos 
in  Angliam  rediit^  et  a  Cantanritis  honorifice  susceptus  est.  Erat 
autem  in  diebus  istis  apostolicae  sedis  legatus  Henricus  Winioni- 
ensis  episcopu8>  qui  erat  frater  regis.  Hie  cum  de  jure  legati  licet 
privilegium  suum  plus  quam  deceret  extenderet  in  immensiun, 
suumque  arcbiepiscopum  et  episcopos  Angliae,  ut  sibi  occurrerent, 
quolibet  evocaret^  indignatus  Tbeodbaldus,  et  Tbomae  clerici  Lon- 
donieosis  industria  fretus,  egit  apud  Celestinum  papam,  qui  Innocentio 
successit,  ut  amoto  Henrico  Tbeodbaldus  in  Anglia  legatione  fun- 
geretur.  Oriuntur  bine  inde  discordiae  graves,  lites  et  appellationes 
antea  inauditae.  Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Angliam  primo  vocati 
sunt,  quorum  primus  erat  Magister  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxonefordia 
legem  docuit :  apud  Romam  Magister  Gracianus  et  Alexander,  qui 
et  Rodlandus,  in  proximo  papa  futurus,  canones  compilavit."* 

The  Thomas  here  mentioned  as  a  clerk  of  London^  was 
Thomas  Becket,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who 
was  a  skilful  lawyer,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.t  The  testimony  of  this  ancient  biographer  is  im« 
portant^  as  it  ascertains  the  connexion  of  Vacarius  with  the 
same  university ;  for  the  Norman  chronicle  only  informs  us  that 
he  taught  the  Roman  law  in  England. 

John  of  Salisbury,  a  remarkable  writer  for  the  age  in  which 
he  livedo  t  has  likewise  furnished  us  with  a  short  but  valuable 
notice  of  Vacarius. 

''  Tempore  regis  Stepbani  a  regno  jussae  sunt  leges  Romanae,  quas 
in  Britanniam  domus  venerabilis  patris  Tbeobiddi,  Britanniarum 
primatis,  asciverat  Ne  quis  etiam  libros  retineret,  edicto  regio 
prohibitum  est,  et  Vacario  nostro  indictum  silentium :  sed  Deo  fa- 
ciente,  eo  magis  virtus  legis  invaluit,  quo  cam  amplius  nitebator 
impietas  infirmare."  § 

Bishop  Hurd,  as  we  have  already  seen,  supposes  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  to  have  been  prohibited,  because  "the  canon 
law  was  first  read  by  Vacarius  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
colour  of  the  imperial."'  He  afterwards  subjoins,  "  It  is  true, 
the  Decretals  of  Gratian  were  not  yet  published.     But  Ivo  had 

*  Historiae  Anglicante  Scriptores  X.  p.  1665.     Lond.  1652,  foL 

f  One  of  his  biographers  has  stated  that  **  for  the  decydiug  of  weighty  causes  and 
instructing  of  the  people,  hee  gaue  himselfe  to  the  study  oi  the  ciuil  and  cannon  lawe." 
(The  Life  or  the  Ecclesiastical!  Historic  of  S.  Thomas,  Archbishope  of  Canterbvryi  p.  4« 
Collonis,  1639,8vo.) 

{  See  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements,  p.  457. 

§  Joannes  Sarisberiensis  de  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  Till  cap.  xxii.  p«  672*  Mit,  Lugd. 
Pat.  1639,  8vo. 

made 
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made  a  collection  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  and' we 
may  be  sure  that  some  code  of  this  sort  would  privately  go 
about  amongst  the  clergy,  from  what  was  before  observed  of  the 
pains  taken  by  Innocent  II.  to  propagate  the  Decretals."  In 
describing  the  compilation  of  Gratian  as  the  Decretals,  this 
learned  prelate  is  chargeable  with  considerable  inaccuracy ;  it 
has  long  been  currently  known  by  the  title  of  Decretum^  but  is 
better  described  as  **  Decretorum  Collectanea."*  According  to 
the  common  account,  it  was  compiled  in  the  year  1151  :  this 
may  indeed  have  been  the  period  of  its  completion,  but  it 
evidently  was  not  the  labour  of  a  single  year,  f  The  decretals 
of  the  popes,  as  every  tyro  in  the  canon  law  is  sufficiently  aware, 
are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  And  here 
we  are  tempted  to  hazard  a  remark,  which  may  not  perhaps 
be  much  relished  by  certain  readers ;  namely,  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  canon  law,  at  least  of  its  history  and  external  form, 
is  of  no  small  consequence  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  early  ages.  This  remark  we 
shall  endeavour  to  confirm  by  a  particular  example.  Sir  David 
Lindsav,  a  famous  Scotish  poet,  makes  the  subsequent  allusion 
to  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  the  pope : — 

His  style  at  lenth  gif  thow  wald  knaw, 
Thow  moste  ga  luke  the  cannon  law : 
Baith  in  the  Sext  and  Clementene 
His  staitlie  thair  may  be  sene.^ 

His  editor,  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  was  guilty  of  a 
radical  error  when  he  supposed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  learnings 
has  subjoined  the  following  annotation  : — ^^  The  allusion  is  to 
the  works  of  Pomponius  Sextus,  the  great  jurist  of  the  third 
century."  It  is  first  to  be  remarked  that  Pomponius  did  not 
flourish  in  the  third,  but  in  the  second  century ;  §  but  if  this 
^*  great  jurist,"  of  whom  he  speaks  so  familiarly,  had  actually 
written  in  the  third  century,  how  could  he  have  illustrated  the 

*  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  word  Decretum,  in  the  singular  number,  is  in^ 
properly  used  to  signify  a  collection  of  decrees;  and  it  is  remarked  by  the  learned  arch- 
Disnop  of  Tarragona,  <*  in  nullo  fere  veteri  libro  Oratiani  earn  inscriptionem  extare,  sed 
banc,  Chncordia  dutoordantiwn  Canonum**  (Ant.  Auguitinus de  Emeodatione  Qratianib 
p.  3.  edit.  Mastricht     Duisb.  ad  Rhen.  1677,  8vo.} 

t  Doujat,  Hisloire  du  Droit  Canonique,  p.  92.  Paris,  1677,  12mo.  Mastricht,  His- 
toria  Juris  Ecclesiastici  et  Ponii6cii,  p.  328.  Amst  1686,  8vo.— Cardinal  Bellarmin  has 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  conflicting  authontie<(,  by  supposing  that  Gratian  commenced 
the  Decretum  in  11*27,  and  completed  it  in  1151,  thus  allowing  a  period  of  twenty-four 

(ears    for    iU  composition.     (De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,    p.   187.  edit.   Coloii. 
684,  4to.) 
X  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 

{  GuU.  Ofolil  VitM  Jurifcoasultorumj  p.  1-50.  Btchii  Hist.  Jurisprudentiae  Ro- 
nuuiM,  p.  477. 

temporal 
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temporal  power  and  splendour  of  the  pope^  before  Christianity  was 
established  in  the  Roman  empire  ?  The  Sext  to  which  Lindsay 
refers  is  a  particular  portion  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonid. 
The  Decretals  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  are  followed  by  ^^  Liber 
septus  Decretalium/'  which^  notwithstanding  the  general  title, 
is  subdivided  into  five  books ;  and  this  collection  again  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Clementina^y  or  constitutions  of  Clement  th^ 
Fifth)  divided  in  the  same  manner. 

We  return  from  this  digression,  in  order  to  remark  that  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Hurd  appears  less  probable  than  that  of  Dr* 
Weuck ;  who  supposes  Vacarius  to^have  read  no  lectures  on  the 
canon  law,  but  only  to  have  borrowed  from  it  some  illus«- 
trations  for  his  lectures  on  the  civil  law. 

*'  Quum  enim  legum  Romananim,  quibui  clerus  utebatur,  pon>- 
tiBces  se  quasi  amplificatores  emendatoresque  jactitarent,  verisimil- 
limum  est,  earn  in  terrarn,  in  quam  jus  Romaoum  clerici  transferrent» 
fiiisse  illos  etiam  quicquid  ecclesiasticae  sanctionis  reperire  potuerlot, 
allaturos.  Itaqu'e  non  modo  Tbeobaldum  cjusque  asseclas  simul 
cum  jure  Justinianeo  Canooum  et  Decretalium  Collectiones,  quarum 
plures  ante  Gratianum  exstiteraot,  preesertim  Ivonem»  Angliae  in- 
tulisse  conjicio^  sed  etiam  Gratiani  opus  vixabsolutum  in  Britanniam 
migrasse  pro  certo  afBrmo.  Possem  in  ipsis  Gervasii  verbis  aliquid 
praesidii  quaerere,  qui  mihi  videtur  non  sine  ratione  a  Vacario  et 
iegibus  transire  statim  ad  Gratiahum.  Sed  gravius  est,  quod  in 
Glossis  ipsi  Vacarii  operi  adjectis,  maximamque  partem  in  scbola 
Yacai'ii  ortis  (qua  de  re  dicetur  inferiu)  Decretum  Gratiani  aliquoties 
citatur,  quodque  omnino  constat,  antequam  exiret  secnlum  duodeci- 
mum,  utriusque  juris  volumina  crebro  esse  in  Anglia  descripta.  Pr6- 
miscue  igitur  juris  utriusque  libros  in  Angliam  tuncauctore  ac  suasore 
Theobaldo  delatos  esse  non  dubito ;  neque  tamen  mihi  persuadeo^ 
Vacarium  canones  et  Gratianum  aut  Ivonem  praeter  meotionem»  in 
lUustrando  jure  civil!  neeessariam,  peculiaribus  scbolis  illustrasst* 
quod  alii  fortasse  post  eum  adveoae  lecerunt.  Qua  in  re  non  modo 
consentientibus  Chronici>  Gervasii  (qui  praesertim  legem  singulari 
numero  docuisse  Vacarium  tradit)  et  Sarisberiensis  verbis  inhaereo> 
sed  ipso  Vacarii  opere  nitor,  e  soils  iisdemque  limpidissimis  juris 
Roman!  fontibus  dedacto." — ^P.  25. 

The  learned  professor  has  collected  other  notices  of  Vacarius, 
and  has  corrected  the  errors  of  many  previous  veriters  3  and, 
with  reference  to  a  subject  of  this  nature,  his  work  may  be 
considered  as  a  model  of  patient  and  accurate  research.  He 
has  however  left  a  scanty  gleaning  for  Savigny.*  Having 
completed  his  elaborate  account  of  the  author,  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  work  which  Vacarius  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 

poor 

*  Sttigny't  Oesohicbte  ^  RSmisdieii  Rechts  im  Mittelalteri  Bd.  iv.  S.  350.....i>|  Uie 
EofUsh  translation  to  which  ve  formerly  alluded,  the  first  Tolume  has  now  made  its 

appearance^ 
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poor  Btudentg  of  Oxford ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  task,  Wenck 
bad  not  been  anticipated  by  any  otber  writer.  Of  this  epitome 
be  mentions  four  different  manuscripts :  the  first  belonged  to 
Antonio  Agustin,  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Tarragona;*  the 
Becond  was  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Bee ;  the  third  is 
at  present  in  the  library  of  the  chapter  at  Prague ;  and  the 
fourth  belongs  to  the  professor  himself.  He  likewise  refers  to 
a  mutilated  copy  in  the  public  library  at  Konisberg,  and  of 
wbich  a  particular  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Dirksen^ 
an  eminent  civilian  of  that  university .f  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add^  that  several  copies  of  the  same  epitome  have 
more  recently  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hanel,  in  his  very  ex- 
tensive researches  in  the  libraries  of  the  continent.  Wenck's 
manuscript  is  a  small  folio,  written  on  vellum ;  and,  according 
to  his  conjecture,  it  cannot  be  referred  to  a  period  more  recent 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two 
columns;  copious  glosses,  both  interlinear  and  marginal,  are 
added  in  a  very  small  hand.  The  general  doctrines  of  the  law 
are  embodied  in  the  text,  while  the  illustrations  are  consigned 
to  the  margin.  Various  glosses  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
those  of  the  author  himsdf.  As  a  specimen  of  the  performance, 
Wenck  has  inserted  the  prologue^  which  extends  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  including  digested  extracts  from  the  constitution 
prefixed  to  the  Code,  '^  De  Justinianeo  Codice  confirmando,"  and 
from  the  title  **De  veteri  Jure  enucleando,''  as  well  as  from  the 
titles  of  the  Pandects,  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure,*'  and  "  De  Origine 
Juris.'' — **  Quem  quidem  prologum,*'  he  remarks,  "  tanto  li- 
bentius  nunc  exhibeo,  quanto  firmius  ex  eo  apparet,  Vacarium 
et  honestissimae  voluntatis  hominem,  et  pro  aetatis  suae  con- 
ditione,  minime  infacundum,  sed  Latini  sermonis  satis  gnanim 
fiiisse."  P.  65.  To  this  extract  he  has  subjoined  a  copious 
and  elaborate  description  of  the  work,  together  with  an  able 
estimate  of  its  critical  and  historical  value.  Of  the  nine  books 
of  Vacarius,  consisting  of  485  chapters,  he  afterwards  exhibits 
all  the  rubrics,  and  illustrates  them  with  copious  annotations. 

The  academical  study  of  the  civil  law  seems  thus  to  have 
commenced  in  England  under  auspices  sufficiently  favourable. 


appearance,  under  the  title  of  "The  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages: 
translated  from  the  original  German  of  Carl  von  Savigny,  by  E.  Cathcart,  [LL.D. 
Advocate]."  Edinb.  1829,  8vo.  The  translator  has  executed  his  task  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  he  may  be  induced  to  complete  his  version  of  a  work 
which  exhibits  a  remarkable  union  of  talent  and  research.  In  the  progress  of  his  undei^ 
taking,  he  has  been  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  very  distinguished  author,  and  has  even 
received  from  him  various  emendations  of  the  original  text. 

*  See  Gebaveri  Narratio  de  Henrico  Brenkmauno,  p.  197.     Gottingae,  1764,  4to. 

t  Dirkseo's  CivUUtisGhe  Abbandluogen^  0d.  i.  S.  319.    fierlio;  1820, 2  Bde.  8vo. 

That 
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That  it  made  some  progress  at  this  early  period^  is  sufficiently- 
apparent  from  the  treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England, 
winch  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Ranulph  Glanville,  chief  justice 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has 
remarked,  that  although  it  perhaps  was  not  written  by  him,  yet 
it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  written  at  that  time.*  According 
to  the  title  of  the  book,  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  ^^  justiciae  gubemacula  tenente  illustri  viro  Ranulpho 
de  Glanvilla;'^  an  inscription  which  by  no  means  describes  the 
chief  justice  as  the  author.  From  these  words,  says  Lord 
Lyttelton,  I  infer  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Glanville 
himself,  ^^  but  by  some  clergyman,  under  his  direction  and 
care ;  I  say  clergyman,  because  it  is  written  in  Latin,  which 
could  hardly  be  done  by  a  layman  of  that  age|.''  This  treatise, 
to  whatever  author  it  may  be  ascribed,  is  the  most  ancient  book 
now  extant  on  the  law  of  England.  It  is  not  without  consider- 
able obligations  to  the  civil  law ;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
prologue  is  little  more  than  a  transcript  from  the  Proemium  of 
Justinian's  Institutes.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
are  not  very  familiar  with  either  treatise,  we  shall  here  insert  the 
parallel  passages. 

''ImperatoriamMajestatemnon  **  Regiam  Potestatem  non  so- 
solum  armis  decoratam^  sed  etiam  lum  armis  contra  rebelles^  et 
legibus  oportet  esse  armatam,  ut  gentes  sibi  regnoque  insur- 
mrumque  teropus,  et  bellorum  et  gentes,  oportet  esse  decoratam, 
pacis,  recte  possit  gubernari,  et  sed  et  legibus,  ad  subditos  et  po- 
Princeps  Rouianus  victor  existat  pulos  pacifice  regendos,  decet 
non  solum  in  hosiilibus  praeliis,  esse  ornatam,  ut  utraque  tern- 
sed  etiam  per  legitimos  tramites  pora,  pacis  et  belli,  gloriosus  Rex 
calumniantium  iniquitates  expel-  noster  ita  feliciter  transigat,  ut 
lens,  et  fiat  tarn  juris  religiosis*  efifrenatorum  et  indomitorum 
simus,  quam  victis  hostibus  tri-  dextra  fortitudinis  elidendo  su- 
umphator."  perbiam,  et  humilium  et  mansue- 

torum  equitatis  virga  moderando 
justitiam,  tarn  in  hostibus  debel- 
landis  semper  victoriosus  existat, 
quam  in  subditis  tractandis  aequa- 
lis  jugiter  appareat  {." 

Glanville  has  servilely  copied  Justinian,  and  the  author  of 

*  Hale's  Hist,  of  the  Common  I<aw  of  England,  p.  138. 

f  Lyttelton's  Hist  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

}  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Angliae,  tempore  Regis  Henrici 
Secundi  compositus,  Justidae  Gubernacula  tenente  illustri  viro  Ranulpho  de  Glanvilla, 
jaris  regni  et  antiquarum  consuetudinum  eo  tempore  peritissimo.  Londini,  in  aedibus 
Richardi  Totteli,  8vo. — Glanville,  Regiam  Majestatem,  and  Fleta  may  be  found  in 
Houard's  TVaiiSt  ntr  it$  Qmiumet  jMi<hNormandes,    Paris,  1776,  4  torn.  4to. 
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Flcta  has  servilely  copied  Glanville  ♦.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  the  chief  justice  was  at  a  very  early 
period  adopted  in  Scotland^  with  a  few  changes  and  modifica<- 
tions ;  and  that^  tinder  this  new  form,  it  bears  the  title  of 
Megiam  Majestatem^  from  the  initial  words  of  the  prologue. 
Having  incidentally  referred  to  the  history  of  Scotish  jurispru* 
dence,  we  are  induced  to  transcribe  a  very  curious  preamble^ 
which  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to  different  collections  of  ancient 
laws.  It  is  manifestly  destitute  of  all  authentic  information, 
but  it  affords  an  amusing  proof  of  the  admiration  in  which  the 
civil  law  was  then  held :  from  the  story  of  the  famous  embassy 
to  Greece,  as  preparatory  to  the  compilation  of  the  twelve 
Tables,  this  old  Scotish  writer  has  fabricated  a  more  compli- 
cated story  of  twenty-four  barons  travelling  in  pairs,  and  col- 
lecting the  laws  of  all  Christian  countries. 
'  *'  Because  thar  wes  in  that  tyme  sa  mony  sundry  maner  of  men  in 
Scotland,  of  divers  naciouns,  and  divers  conditions,  the  quilks  held 
ilkan  sundry  maner  of  lauwis  and  consuetuds^  that  na  man  stud  aw 
off  aa  uther ;  and  that  tyme  wes  the  noble  abbay  of  Dunfermlyn  b% 
the  said  Saint  Davy  fundit  and  byggit  in  the  honour  of  St.  Mergarite 
his  moder ;  in  the  quilk  tym  he  mad  mony  castell^  and  abbays,  and 
chanounryis,  with  sundry  nouneris^  and  mayson  Dieuwist»  that  is 
to  say,  almis  housses,  in  the  honour  of  God  and  our  Lady  suet 
Saint  Mary,  and  began  throw  a  visioun  he  met  in  his  step  at  Dun- 
fermlyn ',  than  send  he  efter  his  baronnis,  and  chesit  out  xxiiii.  of 
the  wissast  and  most  hable  men  to  . . . ,  and  gert  tham  be  sworn, 
that  thay  suld  passe  twa  and  twa  in  company  togidder  over  oil 
Cristyin  kynriks,  and  wryt  up  all  the  lauwis  of  ilke  land,  bath  in 
l)urcht  and  in  land,  and  geff  tnam  twa  yers  space  to  do  this,  and  cum 
again  til  hym  j  and  quhen  thay  come  agayn,  thay  fand  the  kyng  at 
the  New-castale  upon  Tyne,  makand  and  biggand  the  castalle,  and 
uthir  syndry  abbays  of  blak  monks  and  of  quhyt,  and  of  quhyt 
chanounis,  and  nownerys,  and  maison  Diewes;  and  thar  he  mad 
and  stablest  all  his  lauwis  of  Scotland,  bath  in  bourch  and  in  land, 
be  hale  assent  of  all  his  prelatis,  lordis,  baronis,  burgisses,  and 
commounst.*' 

*  Fleta,  seu  Commentarius  Juris  Anglicani,  liber  primus,  antiqua  Placita  Coronae 
continens.  Load.  1739,  fol.  In  Houard's  edition  of  ^Le  entire  work,  consisting  of  six 
books,  the  prologue  is  omitted.  Nor  is  Bracton  without  his  obligations  to  Justinian.  His 
treatise  commences  in  the  following  manner :  "  In  rege  qui  recte  regit,  neceasaria  sunt 
^uo  haec,  arma  videlicet  et  leges,  quibus  utrumque  tempus,  bellorum  et  pacis,  recte 
possit  gubemari."  (Henrici  de  Bracton  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae  libri 
quinque.     Londini,  apud  Richardum  Tottellum,  1569,  fol.) 

t  Mayson  Dieuwis  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Maitom  de  Dieu,  signifying  hospitals. 
The  phrase  occurs  In  other  Scotish  writers.  In  the  Friers  of  Berwick,  we  meet  with 
the  following  line  i 

The  grit  Croce  kirk,  and  eik  the  Masondew. 
'    X  Hailes'ft  Examination  of  some  of  the  Arguments  for  the  high  Antiquity  of  ttegian 
MiyesUtcm,  p.  31.    Edlnb.  1769,  4to.  i    /        ~« 
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The  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  the  law  of  England  hai 
been  much  more  considerable  than  most  lawyers  are  aware.    Of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  influence,  we  cannot  expect  any 
sound  estimate  from  individuals  who  are  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  every  country  but  their  own  ;  and  as  with  ignoi- 
rance  prejudice  is  apt  to  march  hand  in  hand,  we  cannot  expect 
such  individuals  to  be  very  willing  to  admit  the  probability  of 
this  opinion,  to  which  they  are  incapable  of  applying  the  proper 
test.     We  do  not  venture  to  interpose  any  decision  of  our  own ; 
but  it  may  here  be  proper  and  seasonable  to  produce  the  opinion 
of  several  competent  judges.     *^  Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  all 
nations/'  said  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  '^  are  doubtless  raised 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  civil  law,  as  all  governments  are  sprung 
out  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  principles 
of  our  law   are  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  and  therefons 
grounded  upon  the  same  reason  in  many  things  *.''     A  similar 
t)pinion  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Wood,  who  was  li^th  a  civilian  and 
e  common  lawyer :  *'  Upon  a  review,  I  think  it  may  be  main* 
tained  that  a  great  part  of  the  civil  law  is  part  or  the  law  of 
England,  and  interwoven  with  it  throughout  f/'    According  ttt 
Dr.  Cowell,  the  common  law  of  England  is  nothing  else  but  a 
mixture  of  the  feudal  and  the  Roman  law  "l.     And  in  reference 
to  the  Pandects,  Sir  William  Jones  has  hazarded  the  subsequent 
opinion :  "  With  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  a  most  valuable  mine 
of  judicial  knowledge  ;  it  gives  law  at  this  hour  to  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  and,  though  few  English  lawyers  dare  make 
such  an  acknowledgment,  it  is  the  true  source  of  nearly  all 
our  English  laws  that  are  not  of  a  feudal  origin  §.^    Many  other 
testimonies  might  easily  be  added ;  but  we  already  seem  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  to  an  English  lawyer  some  knowledge  of  the 
civil  laws  is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  or  useless  acquisition. 
Of  this  study  we  venture  to  extend  our  recommendation  some- 
what further  than  has  been  done  by  Roger  North.     *^  Besides 
history,'*  he  remarks,  "  there  are  other  sorts  of  learning  most 
reasonable  for  a  lawyer  to  have  some  knowledge  of,  though  even 
superficial,  as  of  the  civil  law.    A  man  of  the  law  would  not 
be  willing  to  stand  mute  to  the  question,  what  is  the  difierence 

*  Modem  Reports,  voL  xiu  p.  482. 

f  Wood's  Institute  of  the  Civil  Uw,  p.xi.  edit  Lond.  1721,  8to. 

i  CowelU  Institiitiones  Juris  Anglicani,  epbt  ded.    Cantab.  1605,  Svo. 

9  See  Lord  Teignmouth*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  il.  p.  168. — ^TTie  reader 
Inay  likewise  consult  tbe  subsequent  authorities.  Duck  de  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis,  lib. 
if.  cap.  viii.  Seldeni  Dissertatio  ad  Fletam,  cap.  ix.  Ayliffe's  New  Pandect  of  the  Civil 
Law,  p.  40.  Lond.  1734,  fol.  Barrington^s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  76. 
Bever's  Discoone  on  tbe  Study  of  Jorisprttdence  and  the  Civil  Lsw>  pp.  29, 31.  Oxfeti^ 
1766,  4to. 
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between  the  civil  and  the  common  law^  what  b  the  imperial 
law^  what  the  canon,  what  the  Pandects,  Codes,  &c.  ?  It  is  not 
at  all  needful  to  study  questions  in  these  laws ;  but  the  rise  and 
progress  of  them  in  gross,  is  but  a  necessary  knowledge,  and  so 
far  taking  up  but  little  time,  and  had  by  mere  inspection  of 
some  books,  and  perusing  their  introductions*."  For  this 
reconmiendation,  faint  as  it  certainly  is,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  writer  some  degree  of  credit  f.  But  of  the  importance  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  a  much  higher  estimate 
has  been  formed  by  several  English  lawyers  of  greater  name ; 
and  at  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
opinion  and  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  We  are  informed 
by  his  biographer.  Bishop  Burnet,  that  ^^  he  set  himself  much 
to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  though  he  liked  the  way 
of  judicature  in  England  by  juries,  much  better  than  that  of 
the  civil  law,  where  so  much  was  trusted  to  the  judge  ^,  yet  he 
often  said,  that  the  true  grounds  and  reasons  of  law  were  so 
well  delivered  in  the  Digests,  that  a  man  could  never  understand 
law  as  a  science  so  well  as  by  seeking  it  there,  and  therefore 
lamented  much  that  it  was  so  little  studied  in  England  §." 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  the  common  lawyers, 
there  is  in  England  one  class  of  individuals  who  are  more  par^ 
tlcolarly  bound  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  On  them 
we  usually  bestow  the  appellation  of  civilians ;  and  if  we  include 
all  those  who  have  taken  a  doctor*s  degree  in  this  faculty,  the 
class  is  sufficiently  numerous.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Bever,  this  happy  country,  which  so  seldom  betrays  the 
weakness  of  discovering  its  own  deficiencies,  ^^  has  never  yet 

«  North's  Discourse  on  the  Stady  of  the  Laws,  p.  8.    Lond.  1824,  8vo. 

f  Fulbeck  is  of  opinion  ihat  "  hee  that  frameth  himselfe  to  the  studie  of  the  ciuil 
law,  may  verv  profitably  imploy  his  paincs  in  reading  of  the  Code,  Nouellaes,  and 
Pandectes,  wnich  are  necessary  for  the  profession."  After  mentioning  various  writers, 
he  passes  a  very  high  encomiom  on  Gentilis.  ^  And  amonge  these,  yea  aboue  these,  him 
whom  I  lately  named,  Albericus  Gentilis,  who  by  his  great  Industrie  hath  quickned 
the  dead  bodie  of  the  ciuill  law  written  by  the  auncieut  ciuilians,  and  hath  in  his  learned 
labours  expressed  the  iudgement  of  a  great  state-man,  the  soundnesse  of  a  deepe  phylo- 
sopher,  and  the  skil  of  a  cunning  ciuilian  :  learning  in  him  hath  shewed  all  her  force,  and 
he  is  therefore  admirable,  because  he  is  absolute."  (A  Direction  or  Preparatiue  to  the 
Study  of  the  Law,  f.  26.  b.  Lond.  1620,  Bvo.)  See  Foreign  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  44  ; 
where  the  note  relating  to  Gentilis  is  rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  the  printer's 
omitting  the  mark  of  a  quotation  after  the  words,  *  under  the  sanction  of  the  university/ 
The  extract  from  Stewart's  Dissertation  closes  with  these  words,  which  are  followed  oy 
a  refutation  of  his  statement 

J  See  however  Dr.  Pettingal's  Enquiry  into  the  Use  and  Practice  of  Juries  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lond.  1769,  4to.  And  on  the  same  subject  we  have  met  with 
a  more  recent  work,  published  under  the  following  title  :  "  De  Judicio  Juratorum  apud 
Graecos  et  Romanes  Dissertatio,  auctore  G.  F.  A.  Comite  a  Blankensee,  JUr.  utr.  Doctore." 
Goettingae,  1812,  4to. 

§  Burnet's  Ufe  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  p.  15.    Lond.  1682,  Bvo. 
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failed  to  produce  a  succession  of  great  and  able  civilians/'  He 
is  however  compelled  to  admit  that  those  great  and  able  civilians 
have  not  been  much  distinguished  as  authors ;  and  his  friendly, 
if  not  partial,  commendation  might  therefore  be  more  safely 
hazarded.  "  England,"  he  is  pleased  to  state,  *'  though  it  has 
never  yet  failed  to  produce  a  succession  of  great  and  able 
civilians,  who  have  done  the  highest  honour  to  their  profession^ 
both  as  advocates  and  statesmen,  has  contributed  but  little  to 
the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
by  its  writers.  The  truth  is,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  has 
been  so  little  countenanced  by  the  public  in  general,  that  few 
men  of  learning  have  chosen  to  exercise  their  talents  in  a  field, 
where  the  prospect  either  of  reputation  or  riches  is  so  very 
barren  and  unpromising."* — Great  and  able  civilians  ?  Aye,  in 
the  catalogue  they  go  for  such  5  but  we  entertain  very  strong 
doubts  whether  all  those  who  pass  for  great  civilians  at  Oxford 
or  London,  would  likewise  pass  for  great  civilians  at  Gdttingen 
or  Berlin.  Excellence  is  always  comparative.  In  Lapland,  he 
that  attains  the  height  of  five  feet  eight  inches,  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  stature ;  but  if  the  same 
individual  should  emigrate  to  Britain,  he  would  there  find  him^ 
self  of  a  very  common  size. 

Dr.  Bever  was  himself  a  civilian  by  profession,  and  his  judg- 
ment may  therefore  be  suspected  of  partiality ;  but,  at  a  more 
recent  era,  a  common  lawyer  of  no  small  note  has  honoured 
the  advocates  of  Doctors'  Commons  with  a  very  peculiar  pane- 
gyric. The  injudicious  commendation  of  a  friend  is  sometimes 
more  injurious  than  the  most  malignant  censure  of  an  enemy; 
and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  they  may  be 
supposed  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  commendation  of  Mr. 
Brougham.  In  a  certain  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of  June,  18279  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to 
the  following  effect : — 

'*  Before  he  sat  down,  there  was  one  circumstance  relating  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope>  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  advert  in  a 
few  words,  and  without  at  all  meaning  to  convey  any  personal  or 
particular  application.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  a  little 
doubt  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  English  barristers,  in  consequence 
of  certain  appointments  in  some  of  the  colonial  districts,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
sending  out,  as  judges  to  the  colonies,  persons  who  were  not  English 
lawyers.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would  be  extremely  averse  to 
such  a  practice.     He  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  in  such 

*  Bever^i  Hist  of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State,  p.  x, 

an 
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an  office  any  roan,  who,  thongh  he  might  be  acquainted  wltli  the 
civil  law.  waa  not  well  versed  in  the  English  law.  and  trained  and 
habituated  to  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  EngUsh  law  of  evidence.  He 
would  be  sorry  to  see  any  practice  prevail  contrary  to  this  >»»f  *°J- 
He  was  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  upon  which 
the  Dutch  law  existing  in  some  of  the  colonies  was  founded,  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  those  important 
ftinctions.  But  as  to  the  civil  law,  there  was  no  knowledge  of  it  to 
be  obtained  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  proved  at  the  recent  trial  at 
Lancaster,  that  this  was  mere  sham  and  force.  A  young  man  about 
to  be  examined,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  the  evening  before,  and 
ask  in  what  page  he  was  to  be  questioned,  and  to  prepare  himself  ac- 
cordmgly.  It  was  therefore  absurd  to  send  judges  from  the  Scotch 
bar.  Let  men  be  sent  who  were  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
English  law  and  trial  by  jury.  If  civil  lawyers  were  required,  let 
them  be  taken  from  Doctors  Commons,  but  it  was  perfectly  absurd 
to  go  to  the  Scotch  bar  to  look  for  them." 

Here,  among  other  matters  worthy  of  observatioa,  we  find 
an  averment  that  in  ScoUand  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law ;  and  we  are  assured  by  this  competent  judge  that  '^  it  baa 
been  proved  at  the  recent  trial  at  Lancaster^  that  this  was  mere 
sham  and  farce  ;"  meaning  and  intending  thereby^  that  know* 
ledge  of  the  civil  law  in  Scotland  waa  mere  sham  and  farce.  La 
this  apposite  and  tasteful  allusicm  to  the  trial  at  Lancaster,  we 
discern  some  symptoms  of  exultation  at  the  notable  figure 
which,  according  to  his  own  estimate^  he  there  made  as  a 
civilian.*  That  the  reader  may  enjoy  the  fall  benefit  of  his 
profound  erudition  in  this  new  department,  we  shall  quote  a 
passage  fironx  the  report  of  the  trial  to  which  he  refers  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  His  cross-examination  of  a  Scotish  advocate^ 
cited  on  the  part  of  Wakefield,  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner. 

*'  You,  of  course,  have  passed  your  examination  as  a  eivil  lawyer  } 
—1  have,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  he  very  versant  [conversant]  in  it. 

"  Are  you  not  aware  it  is  a  principle  in  the  civil  law,  that  a  con- 
tract is  void  cut  dolus  dat  locum ;  that  there  is  a  principle  in  the  civil 
law  which  voids  a  contract  of  that  sort } — ^There  is  such  a  general 
principle. 

**  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  also  a  praetorian  edict,  very  well 
known  ia  the  civil  law,  *  Pacta  conventa,  quae  neque  dolo  malo,  neque 
adversus  leges,  neque  quo  fraus  cui  earum  fiat,  facta  erunt,  servabo  }  t 

♦  Let  us  also  Hslen  to  one  of  his  admirers.  ",Tbe  very  able  cross-examination  of  the 
Scotch  adTocatc,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  suggests  considerations 
of  th»  most  vital  iraporUBce,  and  wiU  be  rwid  wUh  the  deepest  interest"  (Preface  to  the 
Trial  of  the  WakeBelds,  p,  xv.) 

t  This  text  is  not  quoted  with  sufficient  accuracy,  *'  Pacta  coQTeatft,  quae  neque 
dolo  malo,  neque  adversus  leges,  plebiscila,  seoatusconsttlta,  edicta  principum,  neque  quo 
fraus  cui  eoruto  flat,  facU  erunt,  servabo."  (Digest,  lib.  ii.  tiu  xiv,  fr.  7.  f  7.) 

—I  don't 
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^-I  don't  recolleet  the  partieular  dictum,  bat  I  think  thei«  if  a  dictum 
to  tb^t  effect. 

**  Are  you  not  aware  that  by  the  civil  law — by  one  of  the  NoveU 
of  Justinian,  a  person  by  fraud  taking  away  a  young  woman,  and  by 
fraud  marrying  her,  is  guilty  of  a  capital  ofFence } — I  believe  he  is, 
but  I  don't  recollect. 

*'  But  you  believe  there  is  such  a  law  of  Justinian^  Which  is 
parcel  of  the  civil  law  > — ^Yes."* 

Bemardus  non  vidit  omnia.  Mr.  Brougham^  so  far  aa  we 
are  concerned,  is  at  full  liberty  to  astonish  the  university  of 
London  with  his  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  the 
university  of  Glasgow  with  his  knowledge  of  Greek ;  but  if 
we  might  for  once  presume  to  offer  him  a  friendly  advice,  it 
would  be  to  this  effect,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  law  he 
should  never  venture  to  utter  another  sentence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  natural  life.  Quackery  is  the  reigning  vice  of 
the  present  age ;  it  pervades  all  ranks  and  denominations  of 
men ;;  but  we  scarcely  expected  that  Mr.  Brougham  would 
deem  it  advisable  to  assume  the  character  of  a  civilian.  His 
exhibition  at  Lancaster  may  however  be  more  easily  excused, 

•  Trial  of  tbe  WakeBelds,  p.  244.  Lond.  1827,  8vo.— That  the  marriage  of  Wake- 
field witli  Miss  Tomer  woald  have  been  sustained  as  valid  by  the  law  of  ScoUand,  we 
eoBsider  as  extremeiy  doubtfiiL  The  marriage  lav  of  that  oountry  is  comprised  in  the 
Tery  brief  rule  of  Ulpian,  Nuptiat  non  comc¥bitu»,  nd  cotuetuus  facit,  (Digest  lib.  I. 
tit.  xvii,  fr.  30.)  But  this  consent  must  be  real,  and  not  merely  apparent ;  it  must  be 
free  consent,  and  not  produced  by  fear  or  delusion.  Marriage  is  a  eivil  contract,  hot  it 
coBmonW  derives  sooae  corroboration  from  the  solemnities  of  religion.  It  is  a  general 
maxim  of  law,  that  contracts  founded  on  fraud  are  null  and  void ;  and  it  would  certainly 
be  a  very  gross  anomaly  if  this  maxim  were  not  to  be  applied  to  the  most  important  of 
all  contracts.  The  consent  of  Miss  Turner  was  extorted  by  fraud  and  oircomvention  $ 
■er  doaf  Urn  direct  applieatioo  of  external  violence  afford  a  more  competent  plea  of 
nullity,  than  the  internal  influence  of  fear  and  delusion.  If  a  marriage  take  place  while 
one  of  the  parties  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  such  as  would  incapaciute  that  party  for 
entering  into  any  other  contract,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  apparent  consent  would 
not  be  soOcient.  The  point  vmis  decided  in  the  case  of  Brown  against  Johnston,  1818. 
Their  marriage  was  clandestine  and  irregular;  but  in  the  cases  of  Cameron  against 
Malcolai,  1756,  and  of  Allen  against  Young,  1773,  which  were  both  founded  on  the 
celebration  of  marriage  by  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  with  most  of  the  usual  formalities^ 
it  iras  decided  that  there  was  a  want  of  that  full  and  free  consent  which  is  essential  to  the 
vilidiij  of  the  matrimonial  contract.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  remarkable  case  of  Mac- 
gregor  against  Macneill,  which  after  a  litigation  of  ten  years  was  very  recently  determined 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  "I'his  House,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facta 
and  circuontances  proved  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  both  before  aind  after  the 
aSd  of  May  1816,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  said  Mary  Black  Macueill  and  the  said  Malcolm  Macgregor  did,  on  the  23d 
of  May  1816,  or  at  any  other  lime,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  express  that  real  mutual 
consent  immediately  to  contract  marriage,  which,  by  the  law  of  Sceiland,  is  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  such  an  irregular  marriage  as  is  alleged  to  have  Uken  place."  Of  this 
statomeol  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  applicable  to  the  marriage  ot  Wakefield  and 
Turner,  the  reader  will  find  a  sufficient  confirmation  in  the  able  and  interesting  work  of 
Mr.Fcigoason,  entitled  A  TYeatiae  on  the  prcicnt  State  of  the  Coneittoriai  Law  m 
ScQi^tmd,  wf.  p.  76,    Edinb.  1829^  8to. 

than 
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than  the  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling  which  he  displayed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  himself  a  nati«re  of  ]^inburgh ; 
he  received  his  education  in  the  public  school  and  in  the 
university  of  that  city  5  what  is  at  present  more  material,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  some  of  his  earliest 
and  most  zealous  friends  belong  to  the  same  learned  body. 
Whatever  regard  he  may  have  for  his  friends,  it  is  manifestly 
much  weaker  than  his  rancour  towards  his  enemies  ;  if  he  can 
find  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  fierce  indignation,  he  is 
much  more  disposed  to  annoy  his  enemies  than  to  spare  his 
friends.  How  far  such  a  disposition  may  be  regarded  as  amiable, 
it  is  of  more  consequence  for  his  friends  than  for  us  to  decide ; 
and  to  them  we  willingly  leave  tlie  consideration  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  puisne  judge  appointed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  witness  examined  at  Lancaster,  were  very  zealous 
adherents  of  a  political  party,  but  not  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
political  party.  Some  of  their  friends  were  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  a  certain  obnoxious  newspaper,  in  which  Mr. 
Brougham  and  many  of  his  friends  were  very  dispraisingly 
spoken  of.  It  was  therefore  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  who  has  not  uniformly  culti- 
vated the  gentler  virtues,  that  he  should  view  with  much 
benignity  either  the  judge  or  the  witness ;  but  certainly  it  was 
as  little  to  be  expected  that  his  animositv  to  them  should  impel 
him  so  far  to  forget  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  himself,  as 
to  indulge  in  so  unprecedented  an  invective ;  as  to  empty  his 
vials  of  vituperation  on  friend  and  foe  without  discrimination, 
and  to  appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  involving  the  one  in  the 
torrent  of  obloquy  which  was  more  particularly  directed  against 
the  other. 

If  we  may  draw  any  general  inference  from  the  specimen  now 
before  us,  his  logic  is  not  superior  to  his  learning.  Because 
one  Scotish  advocate  has  been  found  ignorant  of  the  civil  law, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  to  be  obtained  in  Scot- 
land. This  is  a  surprising  train  of  reasoning,  and  certainly  the 
conclusion  prodigiously  outruns  the  premises.  The  advocate 
in  question  was  not  selected  to  represent  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs;  and  if  he  has  actually  been  found  deficient  in  a  branch 
of  knowledge  to  which  he  made  no  pretensions,  the  respon- 
sibility can  scarcely  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  individual 
himself.*     Another  of  his   arguments  is   likewise   worthy  of 

•  Mr.  Henry,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  and  the  senior  Commissioner  of  Legal 
Inquiry  into  the  Administration  uf  Justice  in  the  West  Indian  and  South  American  Co- 
lonies, has  verv  recently  published  a  translation  of  Van  der  Linden,  in  which  he  com- 
municates to  nis  readers  this  piece  of  information :  "  The  Digest^  or  that  part  of  the 

notice. 
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notice.  He  avers  that  the  examinations  on  the  civil  law  are 
most  inadequate  and  perfunctory ;  and  what  follows  ?  ^^  It  was 
therefore  absurd  to  send  judges  from  the  Scotch  bar."  Let  us 
in  the  mean  time  suppose  him  to  have  stated  the  fact  with 
perfect  accuracy^  and  let  us  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
necessity  of  his  sweeping  inference.  A  short  illustration  may 
be  preferable  to  a  long  argument :  nothing  can  be  more  entirely 
farcical  than  the  manner  of  proving  the  proficiency  of  candidates 
for  the  £nglish  bar ;  but  notwithstanding  this  ^^  sham  and  farce,'' 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  bar- 
risters competently  skilled  in  the  law  of  £ngland.  But  with 
respect  to  the  examinations  at  Edinburgh,  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  facts  are  very  inaccurately  stated ; 
and  here  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Browne,  who,  we 
trust,  has  fully  convinced  Mr.  Brougham  that  there  is  at  least 
one  Scotish  advocate  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  the  civil 
law  than  himself* 

**  Now,'*  be  remarics>  *'  though  we  do  not  think  the  examination 
in  the  civil  law  by  any  means  so  strict  ^  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
will  probably  soon  become,  this  is  a  complete  caricature  of  the 
fact  5  and  since  no  man  can  know  the  real  truth  better  than  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  presumption  is  that  his  statement  has  been  perverted 
and  misrepresented  by  the  reporter.  The  civil  law  examinators  are 
nine  in  number ;  and  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  examination,  each 
prescribes  to  the  candidate  a  title  from  the  Digest,  upon  which  he  is 
to  be  questioned  by  that  individual ;  and  as  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Pandects  are  apportioned  among  the  examinators  seriatim,  the  nine 
titles  which  the  candidate  has  to  prepare  are  of  course  given  from 
the  nine  different  portions  into  which  the  books  are  divided,  and 
embrace  a  considerable  aliquot  part  of  the  whole.  Upon  these  titles 
he  is  very  fairly  and  fiilly  examined  at  his  first  private  trial,  the  in- 
terrogatories being  put  from  the  excellent  and  useful  work  of 
Heineccius,  Elemenia  Juris  Civilis  secundum  ordinem  Pandectarum^ 
but  seldom  or  never  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down  by  that 
able  civilian*." 

We  do  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  best  mode  of  examination  that  could  be  devised;  but 
certain  at  least  it  is  that  this  is  not  the  mode  of  examination 
described  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Having  briefly  examined  his  system  of  logic,  we  are  not  un- 

Pandects  containing  the  selected  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  lawjers,  on  cases 
submitted  to  them,  and  which  form  fifty  books  of  the  Justinian  Code."  He  afterwards 
states  that  the  abbreviation  L.  denotes  *'the  Liber,  or  Book  of  the  Pandects."  (Institutes 
of  the  Laws  of  Holland,  by  Johannes  van  der  Linden,  LL.D.,  translated  by  J.  Henry,  Esq. 
Lond.  1S28,  Svo.)  If  civil  lawvers  are  required  for  colonial  judges  or  commissioners,  let 
them  be  taken  from  the  Englisn  bar. 

*  Browne's  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  15. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX.  G  willing 
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willing  to  bestow  a  few  passing  words  on  his  learning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  report,  which  is  however  amended  in 
the  separate  publication,  *  he  asked  the  witness  if  he  remem- 
bered an  edict  of  the  praetor  De  Dolo  ntalo,  contained  in  a  Novel 
of  Justinian,  and  declaring  that  every  contract  was  void  *^  si 
dolus  causam  dedisset  contractui/^  The  Novels  of  Justinian,  as 
the  merest  tyro  is  well  aware,  consist  of  the  constitutions  pro- 
mulgated by  that  emperor  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
his  Code :  but  this  edict  of  the  praetor  is  a  reliquc  of  much 
remoter  times^  and  the  learned  gentleman  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  referred  to  some  undescribed  statute  of  the  late 
king,  as  containing  the  original  record  of  an  order  in  Chancery 
issued  by  Sir  Thomas  More.f  If  it  should  be  objected  that 
this  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  authorized  report  of  the 
trial,  we  are  still  left  in  possession  of  ample  materials.  This 
question  as  to  the  invalidity  of  a  contract  founded  on  fraud  %  is 
sufficiently  pertinent ;  but  how  the  next  interrogatory  was  to 
be  rendered  available  to  the  case  of  his  client  it  seems  very 
hard  to  discover.  **  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  also  a  praeto- 
rian edict,  very  well  known  in  the  civil  law.  Pacta  conventa^  quae 
neque  dolo  malo,**  &c.  ?  In  this  edict,  the  praetor  promises  to 
interpose  his  authority  in  order  to  confirm  such  bargains  as  are 
fair  and  legal,  but  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  ordinary  action  j 
by  furnishing  an  action  or  an  exception,  he  undertakes  to  mi- 
tigate the  rigour  of  the  ancient  law.§  But  what  concern  has  all 
this  with  the  abduction  and  marriage  of  Miss  Turner  ?  The 
one  learned  gentleman  might  as  properly  have  proposed  as  a 
question  to  the  other  learned  gentleman,  '^  Are  you  also  aware 
that,  by  the  civil  law,  Partus  sequittir  ventrem  ?  "  Proceeding 
to  overwhelm  the  witness  with  another  shower  of  erudition,  he 
propounds  the  following  interrogatory :  "  Are  you  aware  that  by 
the  civil  law — by  one  of  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  a  person  by 
fraud  taking  away  a  young  woman,  and  by  fraud  marrying  her, 
is  guilty  of  a  capital  offence?"  If  he  had  been  better  in- 
structed, he  would  have  referred,  not  to  the  Novels,  but  to  the 

*   At  hvTi^mi  ^«0t  ^^tvrlUs  r^^^m^. 

f  With  respect  to  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  Mr.  Brougham  might  have  derived  better 
information  from  the  learned  dissertation  of  Dr.  Reddie,  De  Ediciis  Praetorum.  Got- 
tingae,  1825, 4to.  And  here  we  must  again  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  there  is  some  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  to  be  obtained  in 
Scotland. 

X  Labeo  hasdeAned  *'do1um  malum  esse  omnem  caliditatem,  follacian,  machhtationem 
ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  decipiendum  altemm  adhibitam.  Labtfonii  definite 
▼era  est."    (Digest,  lib.  rv.  tit.  iii.  fr.  1.  §  2.) 

$  '*  Mihi  vero  succurrit,  praetori  esse  propoaituro  hoc  editto,  egredi  atagustiaa  legii 
duodecim  Tabularum,  tantum  probantis  pacta  oratione,  id  est,  ntdixi,  tdemniter  facta | 
cum  praetor  etiam  servet  doo  toUmoia.'*    (Noodt  de  Pkclis  et  TrtusaettolibMi  cap.  i.) 
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Code^  which  treats  at  considerable  length  of  the  crime  which  be 
is  thus  pleased  to  describe  as  the  taking  away  a  young  woman. 
The  only  Norel  of  Justinian  to  Which  we  can  suppose  him  to 
allude  is  the  hundred  and  forty-third,  of  which  it  is  however 
evident  that  he  has  acquired  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  Of 
this  Novel  the  rubric  is,  De  Mulitre  Raptum  passu.  The  con- 
stitution itself,  which  is  explanatory  of  a  former  law  contained 
in  the  Code,  relates  to  the  rape^  not  of  a  young  woman^  but  of 
a  woman  of  any  age  or  condition,  whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow* 
This  is  certainly  not  the  case  of  ^^  a  person  by  fraud  taking 
away  a  young  woman,  and  by  fraud  marrying  her/'  The 
crime  to  which  the  law  relates  is  not  simple  abduction,  but 
rape  ;  and  so  remote  is  this  law  from  any  analogy  to  the  case 
then  before  the  court,  that  the  intermarriage  of  a  woman  with 
her  ravisher  is  strictly  prohibited ;  **  ut  nulla  sit  mulieri  vel 
virgini  raptae  licentia,  raptoris  eligere  matrimonlum/'*  In 
order  to  illustrate  a  case  of  fraudulent  abduction,  followed  by 
marriage,  he  quotes  a  law  relating  to  rape^  which,  according 
to  that  law,  could  never  be  followed  by  marriage.  Where  the 
imputation  of  ^^  sham  and  farce''  must  ultimately  rest,  we  now 
leave  to  the  readers  determination.  Here  is  a  marvellous 
proper  man  to  make  a  parade  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  to 
upbraid  his  brethren  with  ignorance.  ^*  Inconsultae  temeritatis 
nota  aspersus  est  apud  jurisperitos^  qui  quod  non  didicerat^ 
carpere  non  erubuerit,"t 

The  uncourteous  animadversions  of  Mr.  Brougham  provoked 
an  able  antagonist,^:  who  first  repelled  his  attack  in  the  columns 
of  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  His  defence  was  zealously  con- 
ducted, not  in  the  same  newspaper,  but  in  the  Carlisle  Journal; 
nor  is  it  superfluous  to  mention  that  this  paper  is  warmly  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  alternately 
Ctifies  its  readers  with  relations  of  his  gentle  jokes  and  his 
rifle  rage.  During  the  progress  of  a  Westmoreland  election^ 
its  ample  pages  are  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  his  admirers ; 
who  may  then  be  fully  informed  how  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  is 
terrified  as  with  distant  thunder,   how  Lord  Lowther  is  utterly 

)>  Novell,  cxliii. — '^Nec  sit  facultas  raptae  virgini  vel  viduae,  vel  cuilibet  mulieri 
raptorem  suum  s\h\  maritum  exposcere.**  (Cod.  lib.  ix.  tit  xiii.  §  i.)  If  the  parents  of 
the  woman  consented  to  such  a  union,  they  were  liable  to  the  punishment  of  deportation. 
The  eye  of  the  legislator  seems  to  have  been  chieflv  6xed  on  one  point ;  and  he  evidently 
had  less  regard  to  the  reparation  of  injury  than  to  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  crime : 
"  qaoniam  nuUo  medo,  nulloque  tempore  datur  a  nostra  serenitate  licentia  eis  consentire 
qui  hostili  more  in  nostra  republica  matrimonia  student  sibi  conjungere.*' 

f  Wissenbach  "Vindiciae  Diatribae  de  Mutuo,  esse  Alienaiionem,  p.  248.  Frankerae, 
1645, 8vo. 

J  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law ;  occasioned  by  Mr.  Brougham's  late  Attack 
on  the  Scottish  Bar.     By  Jemes  Brownt,  LL.  D.  Advocate*    Bdinb.  1828,  8vo. 

o  2  confounded 
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confounded  by  the  modem  Demosthenes,  and  how  the  modem 
Hector^  being  one  and  the  same  individual,  is  more  than  half 
inclined  to  send  a  challenge  to  Lord  Lowther's  brother  the 
Colonel.  All  this  bespeaks  a  special  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
editor  of  a  Cumberland  newspaper  to  be  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  civil  law  as  himself,  we  are  moved  with  a  strong  sus- 
picion that,  whoever  may  have  been  the  ostensible  author  of 
the  three  articles  in  question,  the  learned  gentleman  was  fully 
cognisant  of  their  tenor  and  contents  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  This  however  is  a  mere  presumption, 
and  does  not  amount  to  evidence ;  but  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  adding,  that  we  do  not  envy  any  person  the  credit  of  having* 
written  or  revised  such  extraordinary  prolusions.  Whatever 
may  be  the  talent  or  dexterity  of  the  writer,  he  is  radically 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  attempts  to  discuss ;  and  he 
proceeds  in  his  course  even  like  a  wayfaring  man  who  wanders 
in  a  morass,  and,  being  bewildered  by  darkness  and  surrounded 
with  dangers,  is  incapable  of  advancing  a  single  step  without 
grievous  floundering.  One  instance  out  of  many  will  probably 
be  deemed  sufficient.  In  a  very  unfortunate  attempt  to  turn 
aside  the  edge  of  ridicule  from  Mr.  Brougham's  speculation 
respecting  the  edict  of  an  ancient  praetor  engrossed  in  a  novel 
of  Justinian,  he  is  pleased  to  declare  that  '^  a  Novel  of  Justinian, 
as  meaning  one  of  the  constitutiones  first  issued  by  that  emperor, 
would  indeed  have  been  very  indifferent  authority  for  an  English 
lawyer  to  have  quoted :  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Justinian 
Code  comprehended  all  the  novellae  which  had  been  issued  after 
Theodosius,  and  likewise  the  Theodosian  Code;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  Justinian's  new  legislation  was  pub- 
'lished  at  later  periods.'**  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is 
beneath  all  criticism ;  but  we  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  the 
former  part,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  leading  the  writer  still 
further  into  the  quagmire. 

"The  person,"  says  Dr.  Browne,  "who  wrote  these  words,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  every  rule 
of  interpretation  recognized  by  the  civilians.  Even  the  Institutes 
of  Heineccius  would  have  acquainted  him  with  the  rule,  Ut  Novellae 
ierogent  libris  omnibus,  quia  postretno  prodierunt  And  this  is  matter  of 
common  sense :  for  the  entire  Corpus  Juris  CiviUs  derived  its  legis- 
lative sanction  from  the  same  authority;  and  what  received  the 
latest  sanction  of  the  emperor  was  of  course  to  be  held  as  the  law 
of  the  empire.  But  the  position  that  a  Novel  of  Justinian  would  be 
Very  indifferent  authority  for  an  English  lawyer,  is  peculiarly  unfor- 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Browne^s  Remarks,  p.  58. 
J  tunate ; 
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tunate ;  as  the  more  learned  of  ihe  English  lawyers  are  snfficientlj 
aware,  that  the  118th  Novel  of  Justinian  is  the  foundation  of  Ihe 
statute  law  of  England  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  personal 
estates  of  intestates.*'* 

Mr.  Brougham's  advocate  is  so  indifferently  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  that  to  him  this  information 
appears  to  be  perfectly  new ;  and  in  his  third  paper,  his  expiring 
effort,  he  completely  confounds  the  rules  of  succession  is 
personal  and  in  real  estates.  Any  person  learned  in  the  law 
might  easily  have  been  informed  that  the  statute  of  distributions 
was  prepared  by  a  professional  civilian.  Sir  Lieoline  Jenkins, 
Judge  of  the  high  Court  of  Admiralty ;  f  and  he  might  as  easily 
have  been  informed  that  it  ^^  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowea 
from  the  118th  Novel  of  Justinian  .'*J 

Whether  there  is  any  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  in  Scotland, 
has  not  therefore  been  decided  by  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  when 
such  a  question  is  before  him,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  plead 
that  it  is  coram  nonjudice.  His  own  example  is  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  a  Scotish  advocate  may  be  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  civil  law,  nor  do  we  here  suppose  his  case  to  be  solitary 
or  unprecedented ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  are  in  Scotland  various  individuals  competently  skilled 
in  this  branch  of  learning,  certainly  not  less  skilled  than  any 
advocate  who  now  belongs  to  Doctors  Commons;  and  in 
attempting  to  place  them  on  this  level,  it  is  evident  that  we  do 
not  claim  for  them  the  highest  honours  to  which  civilians  may  be 
entitled.  In  the  northern  universities  there  are  three  professors 
on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  read  lectures  on  the  civil  law  :  how 
their  public  duty  ntay  be  discharged,  we  have  not  perhaps  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  ascertaining ;  but  we  are  well  informed 
that,  for  several  centuries,  the  Scotish  youth  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  most  celebrated  schools 
of  law  on  the  continent.  Till  the  earlier  part  of  last  century, 
this  was  the  ordinary  course  of  study  prosecuted  by  those  who 
were  destined  for  the  legal  profession  ;  and  a  writer  in  the  reign 

♦  Browne's  Remarks,  p.  37. 

f  Wynne's  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  roL  i.  p.  liii. 

i  Reports  of  all  the  Cases  decided  by  Sir  John  Holt,  p.  259. — Dr.  Harris  has  remarked 
that'* the  three  first  chapters  of  this  novel  constitution  deserve  the  attentive  consideration 
of  the  reader,  not  only  because  they  contain  the  latest  policy  of  the  civil  law  in  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  the  estates  of  intestates,  but  because  they  are  the  foundation  of  our 
statute  law  in  this  respect.  Vid.  Holt's  Cases,  p.  259.  Peere  Williams's  Rep.  p.  27« 
Free  in  Chan.  p.  593.  Sir  Thomas  Raymond's  Rep.  p.  496.  And  they  are  still  almost 
of  continual  use,  by  being  the  general  guide  of  the  courts  hi  England^  which  hold  cog- 
nizance of  distributions,  in  all  those  cases  concerning  which  our  own  laws  have  either  been 
silent,  or  not  sufficiently  express."  (Justiuiaa's  InstitaUons^  translated  into  English^ 
p.  364.  edit.  Oxford,  1811, 4to.) 
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of  Charles  the  First,  thought  it  not  a  little  ^^  strange  to  see  ane 
man  admitted  to  teach  the  lawes,  who  was  never  out  of  the 
countrie  studieing  and  learning  the  lawes/**  The  law  of  Scot- 
land is  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  civil 
law ;  and  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  no 
man  can  attain  to  a  complete  and  masterly  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  Scotland.  .  At  an  early  period,  when  the  students  of  law 
were  very  few  in  number,  the  professors  were  without  a  sufl&cient 
incitement  to  exertion ;  and  the  Scotish  youth  were  compelled 
to  seek  for  able  preceptors  in  other  countries. f  The  reputation 
of  Cujacius,  Donellus,  Govea,  Balduinus,  Contius,  Hotman, 
and  many  other  great  names,  elevated  the  French  schools  of 
law  beyond  all  competition :  their  celebrity  however  was  fit 
length  eclipsed  by  the  more  modern  universities  of  "Holland ;  J 
and  our  brethren  of  the  north  then  repaired  to  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  instead  of  fiourges  and  Toulouse.  So  early  as  the  year 
1590,  the  judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  advocates  and  clerks 
to  the  signet,  had  raised  a  fund  of  3000/.  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  of  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  each 
of  these  three  parties  contributing  an  equal  portion.  Adam 
Newton,  an  advocate,  was  first  appointed  to  the  office;  but 
having  neglected  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates, 
he  was  dismissed  in  the  year  1594.  He  afterwards  procured 
better  employment,  and  successively  became  tutor  and  secretary 
to  Prince  Henry. §  In  the  professorship  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hadrian  Damman  of  Bysterveldt,  who  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent,  and  there  was  for  some  time  employed  in 

•  Spalding*8  Hist,  of  the  Trotihlefl  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p!  179.  BJinb.  1828,  4to. 
Th«  individual  to  whom  he  alludes  is  James  Sandilaods,  professor  of  tlie  canon,  end 
efterwards  of  the  civil  law  in  King^s  College,  Aberdeen. 

t  "  Ea  enim  aetate  sapere,  nisi  Romano  jure,  homines  non  videbantur/'  (Gadendaro, 
Hist.  Juris  Cimbrici,  p.  54.     Hamb.  1770,  8vo.) 

X  "  luterea  aulem  in  Belgii  septentrionalis  parlibus  et  apud  Batavos,  publica  libertate 
firmata,  umnes  disciplinae  et  artes  humaniores  efflorescebant  Quantum  hie  populus 
in  medicina  et  scientiis  naturalibus  praestiterit,  omnibus  notum  est ;  quantumquc  auc- 
t«irum  vetenim  studium  lis  debeat,  neminem  fugit  Nee  minus  autem  apud  illos  enidita 
jurispmdentia  colebatur,  tantique  nominis  atque  ponderis  Battvorum  sunt  juriscbnsuUi, 
ut  inter  juris  Romani  interpretes  primum  locum  obtinuerint.  Servabat  ad  nostra  usque 
tempora  Batava  juris  schola  Cujacianara  injure  veteri  tractando  rationem,  quae  in  ip'^a 
hujuH  viri  iromoruli^  patria  neglecta  erat.  Neque  fortasse  tarn  facile  recentissimis  tem- 
poribus  cultior  jurisprudentia  reniituta  fuisset,  sine  jurisconsultnrum  illorum  sludiis." — 
(Warnkoenig  Coramentarii  Juris  Romani  Privati,  tom.  i.  p.  100.) 

§  Newton,  though  a  layman,  held  ihe  deanery  of  Durham  from  1606  to  1620,  when  he 
resigned  it ;  and  during  the  latter  year  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  translated  into 
Latin  King  James*s  book  against  Vorstius,  and  the  6rst  six  books  of  Fattier  Paolo  Sarpi** 
history  ot  the  council  of  Trent.  The  last  two  were  translated  by  Dr.  Bedell.  (Birch*s 
Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  14,  218.  Loud.  1760,  8vo.  )  *'  Sic  se  gessit,'*  says  Demp- 
ster, "  ut  moderatione  summa  cum  maximum  locum  occuparit,  roajorem  mereri  censere- 
tur."    (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Gentis  Scotorum,  p.  505.    Bonooiae,  1627, 4lo.)  i       ^ 
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teaching  the  classics  ;'*'  he  retained  the  chair  for  a  few  yearsj 
and  was  afterwards  resident  of  the  States  General  at  thf 
court  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1597)  after  bis  resignation,  the 
interest  of  one-third  of  the  snno  formerly  contributed  was 
allotted  for  a  professor  of  humanity,  and  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  for  the  maintenance  of  six  exhibitioners.  Newton 
and  Pamman  had  both  taught  humanity,  without  reading  any 
public  lectures  on  law.f  After  an  interval  of  a  century,  the 
Scotish  parliament  yoted  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  as  professor  of  the 
civil  law.  This  act,  passed  in  1698,  was  to  continue  in  force 
during  the  period  pf  five  years  ]  and  the  same  provision  in  bis  ' 
favour  was,  for  the  same  period,  renewed  in  iJ^-X  Cunning- 
ham, who  appears  to  have  possessed  an  easy  fortune,  after- 
wards settled  in  Holland,  ^vh^re  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  civilian,  and  as  a  classical  scholar :  §  he  chiefly  distinguished 

*  Sanderus  de  Gaudavens'ibus  ErudUionU  Fama  claris,  p.  13.  Antv.  1624,  4 to. 
Aadreae  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  p.  9.  edit.  I^van.  1643.  4to. — According  tu  these  writart, 
Daraman  was  invited  to  Scotland  by  Buchanan.  In  this  country  he  appears  to  havf 
acquired  an  estate  ;  for  in  his  metaphrase  of  Du  Bartas,  be  describes  himself  as  DotmnM 
de  Fmre-Ai//.  The  literary  historians  of  Flanders  mention  some  of  his  poems  as  having 
been  printed  on  the  continent  |  and  after  his  settlement  in  Scotland,  he  published  \h% 
following  works.  Schediasmata.  Bdinb.  1590,  4to,  Bartasiai,  qui  de  Mundi  Creation* 
libri  septem ;  e  Guilielmi  Salustii  Dn.  de  Bartas  Septimaoa,  poemate  Fr^ncicQ,  }iberluf 
tralati,  et  multis  in  locis  aucti.  Edinb.  1600,  8vo.  Both  these  volumes  were  printed 
by  Waldegraye. 

f  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  p.  34-40. 

X  AcUof  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  x.  p.  176  ;  vol.  xi.  p.  203.  On  the  19th 
of  August  1698,  a  petition  from  Alexander  Cunnmgham,  <^  for  encouraging  a  design  of 
illustrating  the  civil!  law,"  had  been  remitted  to  the  commUtee  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom.  Vol.  x.  p.  145.— About  this  period,  several  advocates  began  to  read  private 
lectures  on  the  civil  law.  One  of  these  was  Alexander  Druminond,  who,  in  the  year 
1699,  inserted  the  following  advertisement  in  an  Edinbureh  newspaper :  *'  These  are  tq 
^ve  advertisement  to  all  persons  who  are  desireous  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Institutions  and  Pandects  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  or  either  of 
the  two,  or  both,  that  Mr.  Ale^tnder  DruroAiond  of  East-geld,  Advocate,  does  profess  to 
teach  the  same ;  and  by  reason  of  a  singular  method  he  uses  in  teaching  of  the  civil  law, 
be  undertakes  to  perfite  and  accomplish  any  of  a  middle  capacity,  more  in  a  vears  time, 
then  others  have  been  by  being  abroad  and  out  of  the  country  3  years.  How  proBt^ 
able  and  advantagious  this  may  tend  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  he  leaves  it  to  every  one 
to  judge.  He  is  to  be  spoke  with  at  his  lodging  in  the  foot  of  Blackfrier  Wind."  Another 
private  lecturer  on  the  civil  and  municipal  laws,  was  John  Spottiswoode ;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  John  Cunningham,  who  published  his  inaugural  lecture  under 
the  title  of  "  Joannis  Cuningamii,  J.  Cti.  Oratio  ioauguralis,  recitata  Edinburgi  cum 
primum  Jus  Civile  docere  coepit."  Edinb.  4to.  This  publication  is  without  a  date,  but  it 
probably  appeared  about  the  same  period  with  '^  A  Discourse  by  Mr.  John  Cunninghame, 
Advocate,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Lessons  upon  the  Scots  Law."     Edinb.  1705,  4to. 

(  Cuuningbam's  reputation  as  a  chess-player  was  not  inferior  to  bis  reputation  as  a 
^holar.  About  the  year  1700,  Professor  Wodrow  played  at  chess  "  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Cunningham  of  Bloak,  his  old  acquaintance.  Mr.  Cunningham,  after  playing  a  game 
with  him,  said  he  thought  he  was  able  to  give  him  a  rook  and  a  bishop  of  advantage, 
and  bis  very  outmost  was  queen^  but  he  doubted  that  would  be  too  much,  which  was  a 
hi?h  commendation  from  him  who  is  reckoned  the  best  chess-pUyer  in  Europe." 
(Wodrow's  Life  of  James  Wodrow,  A.M.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  p.  174,   Edinb.  1928,  l?mo.) 
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himself  by  his  edition  of  Horace,  and  his  formidable  attack  on 
Dr.  Bentley  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  long-meditated 
edition  of  the  Pandects.  A  professorship  of  the  civil  law  was 
endowed  by  the  magistrates  in  the  year  IJIO.  The  resort  of 
Scotish  students  to  the  foreign  universities  now  became  less 
frequent,  but  the  practice  was  never  entirely  discontinued ;  and 
of  the  present  race  of  lawyers,  several  have  studied,  and  some 
have  taken  a  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  or  Gottingen ; 
nor  are  we  inclined,  with  Mr.  Brougham,  to  suppose  the  pupils 
of  Smallenburg  and  Hugo  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
civil  law. 

But,  says  this  oracle  of  jurisprudence,  "  if  civil  lawyers  are 
required,  let  them  be  taken  from  Doctors  Commons." — ^The 
advocates  of  Doctors  Commons  are  all  doctors  of  the  civil  law, 
and  all  doctors  either  are  or  ought  to  be  learned  in  their  several 
faculties.  They  have  all  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  every  genuine  Englishman  knows  full  well  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  in  all  respects  the  very  first  universities  in  Eu- 
rope. But,  as  a  school  of  law,  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
Oxford  ?  It  can  indeed  boast  of  two  professors  belonging  to  this 
faculty ;  but  although  their  names  may  grace  the  calendar, 
neither  the  voice  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  is  ever  heard  in 
the  schools. 

"  The  chair  of  the  civil  law,"  ns  is  stated  by  Dr.  Browne,  "  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  an  advocate,  and  its  emoluments  are  very 
considerable  5  James  I.  having,  in  the  year  1617,  endowed  it  with  a 
lay-prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  The  present  professor 
never  read  a  single  course  of  lectures  j  and  if  compelled  to  do  so,  he 
would  probably  find  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament. 
Some  of  his  predecessors  indeed  were  accustomed  to  lecture  by 
proxy  j  but  Dr.  Phillimore  has  saved  himself  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  such  an  arrangement.  Yet  in  this  university,  in  which 
there  is  no  ostensible  study,  and  no  discoverable  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  one  half  of  the  advocates  of  Doctors  Commons  have 
taken  those  degrees  which  qualify  them  for  their  peculiar  line  of 
practice,  and  for  Mr.  Brougham's  very  candid  and  judicious  en- 


comiums. 


The  civilians  who  had  thus  been  trained  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  seem  to  possess  no  peculiar  advantages  over  those  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
northern  university  there  are  four  professorships  of  law :  three 
of  the  professors  regularly  discharge  their  duty  5  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  and  even  expected  that  the  fourth  chair,  that  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  will  not  always  be  retained  as  a 
sinecure.     Any  person  skilled  in  arithmetic  may  clearly  perceive 

♦  BrowDo's  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  90, 

that 
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that  there  is  a  considerable  balance  against  Oxford  ;  inasmuch 
as  one  lecturer  on  the  civil  and  two  on  the  municipal  law  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  better  than  no  lecturer  whatsoever. 

*'  The  professor  of  civil  law,"  says  a  well-informed  member  of 
this  university, "  reads  no  lectures,  notwithstanding  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Roman  antiquities  is  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  But  since  this  inexhaustible  field  presents  no  topic  of  general 
interest,  and  since,  even  if  the  students  in  civil  law  were  required  to 
attend,  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  a  class,  why 
may  not  the  professor  examine  privately  the  different  candidates,  in 
Heineccius,  or  Sigonius,  or  Taylor,  or  even  in  Dr.  Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities  ?  These  are  works  of  which  no  scholar  should  be  igno- 
rant }  and  many  others,  not  only  in  civil  law,  but  in  antiquities,  and 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  might,  with  a  proper  liberality  of  inter- 
pretation, be  admitted  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  Even  Propria 
quae  maribus  would  be  a  respectable  substitute  for  the  syllogisms 
upon  contracts."* 

If  all  the  students  of  the  civil  law  were  required  to  attend 
lectures^  a  class^  though  perhaps  not  a  numerous  class,  might 
certainly  be  formed ;  and  a  masterly  course  of  lectures,  deriving 
many  of  their  illustrations  from  history  and  philology,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  various  students  who  had  no  professional 
views.  Dr.  Gel  dart,  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Cambridge, 
finds  pupils,  and  reads  lectures.  In  the  year  1768,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senate  that  no  candidate  should  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  without  producing  a  certificate  of  his 
having  attended  the  professor*8  lectures  for  three  terms ;  and 
what  has  been  found  practicable  in  the  one  university,  may  be 
worth  attempting  in  the  other.  Under  the  present  system  at 
Oxford,  a  bachelor  of  laws  is  not  better  trained  in  juridical 
studies  than  a  bachelor  of  arts.  His  name  must  continue  seven 
years  on  the  boards,  but  the  necessary  period  of  his  residence 
18  only  about  four  years.  He  continues  nominally,  though  in 
too  many  cases  not  really,  a  student  for  five  years  longer, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  bis  doctor's  degree ;  but  if  he 
declares  his  intention  of  following  the  profession  of  a  civilian, 
he  is  permitted  to  take  that  degree  in  four  years  instead  of  five. 
Having  thus  been  engaged  in  pursuing  a  shadow  for  eleven 
years,  he  is  qualified  to  present  himself  at  Doctors  Commons ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  silence,  may  at  length 
be  qualified  to  plead  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  f 

If 

*  Observations  suggested  by  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  Oxford, 
and  by  the  two  Replies ;  containing  some  Account  of  the  late  Changes  in  that  University. 
By  Henry  Home  Drummond,  B.C.L.  Advocate.     Edinb.  1810,  8vo. 

f  Gray  hat  given  the  following  humorous  account  of  his  taking  a  bachelor's  degree  at 

Cambridge, 
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If  be  has  suffiotently  imbibed  the  spirit  of  hia  feater-motbe?, 
be  is  likewise  prepered  to  fiew  with  supreme  contempt  the 
graduates  of  all  other  universities  except  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  A  graduate  of  Dublin,  where  Dr*  Cramptou 
follows  the  laudable  example  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  might  with 
little  or  no  difficulty  be  admitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  hut 
no  graduate  of  any  other  university  could  aspire  to  the  same 
privilege :  a  doctor  of  Gdttingen  or  Berlin,  though  equal  to 
Hugo  or  Savigny,  must  of  necessity  be  rejected,  and  doubtless 
with  good  reason ;  for  what  is  Cujacius's  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  or  Van  Espen's  knowledge  of  the  canon  |aw,  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  multifarious  advantages  of  keeping 
one's  name  for  eleven  long  years  in  the  books  of  some  college  in 
the  magnificent  university  of  Oxford  ?  A  gradiHvtc  of  another 
denomination  once  endeavoured  to  intrude  himself  into  this 
learned  society.  It  is  not  universally  understood  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  enjoys  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees 
in  all  the  faculties  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  superfluous  to  add  that, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  this  privilege  has  generally 
been  exercised  with  great  propriety  and  reserve.  Archbishop 
Herring  having  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Jaws  on  John 
Hawkesworth,  a  very  distinguished  English  writer,  the  new 
graduate  made  an  attempt  to  be  admitted  as  an  advocate  5  but  it 
was  decided  that  a  Lambeth  degree  did  not  impart  the  requisite 
qualification,  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  similar  question  has 
since  been  moved.  Dr.  Kenrjck  has  made  the  subsequent 
allusion  to  this  unsuccessful  attempt : 

Repeatedly  engross*d  you  see 

The  same  by  H ks th,  LL.D. 

At  Lambeth  dubb'd  a  doctor ! 

He  who,  so  learned  in  the  laws. 

Had  practis*d,  had  he  found  a  cause, 

A  client  or  a  proctor.* 
To  these  anecdotes  of  the  profession  in  England,  we  may  add 
that  no  person  in  holy  orders  can  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastic^  and 
Admiralty  Courts.  This  question  was  in  our  own  time  decided 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Highmore,  who,  perhaps  somewhat  unluckily 
for  himself,  had  successively  directed  his  attention  to  the  thre^ 
learned  professions.     His  objects  and  his  pursuits  appear  to 

Cambridge.  '*  By  my  own  indefatigable  acplication  for  these  ten  years  past,  and  by  the 
care  and  v.g.Unce  of  that  worthy  magistrate  the  man-io-blue,  (who,  niLui*  youf  C 
not  spared  h.s  labour,  nor  could  Lve  done  more  for  his  own  so'n,)  Um  got  halHiy^ 
the  too  of  Junsprudence,  and  b.d  as  fair  as  another  body  to  open  a  ca^  of  impoSfoc^ 
with  all  decency  and  circumspection  -  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 .  Mitford's  edit,)  ^ 
"  Kennck  s  Poem^  ludicrous,  satirical,  and  moral,  p.  168.    Lond.  1768, 8vp. 

have 
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hmve  be«n  so  various^  that  it  may  b«  worth  while  to  mentioQ 
that  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  in  at  least  four  universities. 
Philology  and  divinity  he  studied  at  Gdttingen,  and  he  became 
a  deacon  of  the  church  of  England.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Leyden  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  one  of  those  universities  be 
became  a  doctor  of  physic.  The  study  of  the  civil  law  he  prose- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  latter  university 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Having  at  length  made 
his  election  to  adhere  to  the  legal  profession,  he  applied  in  due 
form  to  the  dean  of  the  Arches,  but  was  informed  that,  having 
taken  deacon's  orders,  he  could  not  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  college,  such  admission  being  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
canons  of  the  church.  To  this  decision,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  submitted  with  great 
reluctance ;  and  he  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the  public  respect- 
ing a  case  in  which  the  public  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
any  very  deep  interest.*  If  he  had  first  became  an  advocate, 
and  had  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  two  professions  of  divinity  and  law  would  have  been 
declared  equally  incompatible.  Dr.  Taylor,  having  taken 
orders,  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  college,  and  consequently 
was  no  longer  qualified  to  practise  in  the  courts  at  Doctors 
Commons. 

After  the  statements  which  have  already  been  made,  the 
reader  may  easily  perceive  that  we  entertain  very  strong  doubts 
whether  all  the  advocates  of  Doctors  Commons  are  to  be 
accounted  great  civilians ;  and  **  if  civil  lawyers  are  required," 
we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  cogent  reason  why  they 
should  **  be  taken  from  Doctors  Commons."  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  person  of  ordinary  information  and  ordinary 
candour,  that  in  England  the  study  of  the  civil  law  is  in  a  most 
languishing  condition.  At  Oxford,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  study  is  merely  nominal.  But  we  are  not  without  some 
faint  hope  that  this  stigma  will  gradually  be  removed  :  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
into  that  university ;  nor  can  it  be  construed  into  any  want  of 
due  respect,  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that  some  further  im- 
provements may  still  be  necessary.  The  chief  defect  of  the 
present  system  of  education  seems  to  be  this  ; — the  regulated 
plan  of  study  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  merely  the  foundation  of  academical  learning. 
When  the  student  has  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he 
is  too  much  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  has  completed  his 

•  An  Address  to  ibe  Visiiors  of  the  incorporated  Society  of  Doctors  in  Civil  and 
Caaon  Law.    Part  I.     By  Nathaniel  Highmore,  LL.  and  M.D.    Lond.  1S06,  Svo. 

studies. 
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studies.  Many  members  of  the  university  lay  an  excellent 
foundation  of  classical  learning,  and  notwithstanding  some 
modern  speculations,  our  judgment  or  our  prejudices  lead  us  to 
attach  a  very  high  degree  of  importance  to  such  a  foundation  ;* 
but  after  they  have  received  all  the  advantages  of  this  training, 
we  do  not  often  find,  if  they  continue  their  residence,  that  they 
betake  themselves  with  any  visible  ardour  to  the  appropriate 
studies  of  any  of  the  faculties.  In  order  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  we  have  thus  ventured  to  state,  we  shall  produce  the 
testimony  of  an  unexceptionable  witness,  a  fellow  of  one  of  the 
great  colleges,  and  a  public  professor  in  the  university. f 

••  The  mention  of  lectures,"  says  Dr.  Silver,  "  and  a  wish  to 
point  out  numerous  sources,  from  which  those  in  my  own  range  of 
study  may  be  supplied,  leads  me  to  state  a  few  inconveniences, 
which  I  have  experienced  myself,  and  which  I  fear  not  only  my 
successors,  but  which  all  other  professors,  who  may  lecture  in  this 
university,  will  feel  with  considerable  and  alarming  increase.  To 
these  indeed  they  are  of  much  more  importance,  than  to  the  person 
who  may  fill  my  present  office.  The  late  regulations  for  the  exa- 
mination of  students  occupy  their  time  so  completely,  that  it  can 
neither  be  expected,  nor  desired,  that  they  should  turn  their  attention 
to  any  other  objects  than  those  connected  with  gaining  a  class,  until 
they  take  their  degree.  But  excellent  as  these  studies  are,  their 
chief  merit  consists  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  prosecution  of 
higher  attainments,  which  are  supposed  to  be  instituted  in  order  to 
gain  a  higher  degree.  But  the  late  regulations,  which  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  residence  after  the  bachelor's  degree,  have  com- 
pletely, and  must  ever  completely  destroy  all  hopes  of  this  kind. 
The  expected  course  of  study  is  left  imperfect,  and  the  university 
education  must  be  considered  as  finished  in  less  than  four  years.  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  this  change, 
which  appears  to  me  not  less  injurious  to  the  university  and  to  its 
professors,  than  it  is  to  the  country  at  large.  The  university  was 
founded,  and  the  endowments  of  colleges  given,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  principle  of  either  a  seven  years'  residence,  or  on  the  still 
more  extended  system  of  granting  degrees  in  succession,  subsequent 
to  repeated  and  appropriate  examinations.  Although  dispensations, 
excepting  particular  cases,  have  been  for  many  years  given  to  a  great 
extent,  yet  these  regulations  are  in  their  nature  very  different  from 

*  "  Neminem  tfnquam  vidi,"  says  Qnevius,  '*  qui  deplorarit  tempus,  quod  in  excolendis 
literarum  studiis  posuit,  multos,  qui  graviter  cooquerantur,  se  illls  animum  non  expolitsse, 
aut  desidia,  aut  culpa  magistronim,  qui  aut  veram  ad  solidam  doctrinam  perveniendi  viam 
lis  non  ostenderint,  cum  ipsi  earn  ignorarint,  aut  ab  ea  illos  abduxerint,  amore  sui 
ablati,  ne  colant  et  suspiciant  alia,  quam  se,  ac  quibus  ipsi  sunt  dediti.  Qui  severioribus 
disciplinis  se  manciparunt,  cognorunt  et  ipsi,  absque  humanitatis  studiis  nihil  posse 
memoria  prodi,  quod  ferat  letatem,  sed  omnia  brevi  ad  instar  solstitialium  herbarum 
exarescere."  (Praef.  in  Bern.  Ferrarium  de  Rilu  Sacrarum  Ecclesis  veteris  Concionum, 
p.iii.     Ultraj.  1692,  8vo.) 

t  The  Rev.  Thomas  SUver,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  the 
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the  setting  aside  all  residence,  and  all  qualifications  for  a  master's 
degree,  which  was  considered  formerly  of  so  much  importance.  In 
some  societies,  as  in  my  own,  this  dispensation  has  been  considered 
so  improper,  that  the  founder  has  expressly  forbidden  any  application 
for  it ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  may  lead  to  a  schism  in  the 
university ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  compel  persons  to  reside  on  account 
of  their  degrees^  when  no  public  business  for  them  remains  to  be 
performed  ;  and  in  those  societies,  some  remedy  must  be  found  for 
this  gross  absurdity.  This  reduction  of  the  time  allotted  for  study 
is  the  more  unseasonable,  because  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  are 
graining  knowledge  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  university  should  rather  advance  than  recede, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  superiority  in  intellectual  attainment.  But 
if  no  students  are  to  attend  public  lectures,  what  motives  can  induce 
men  of  abilities,  as  lecturers,  to  stay  here  ?  Neither  their  fame  nor 
their  interests  will  be  advanced,  and  few  persons  of  this  description 
will  in  the  next  generation  be  found  in  Oxford.  But  the  higher 
interests  of  the  university  require  that  there  should  be  always  a  body 
of  men  either  resident  in  it,  or  at  least  attached  to  its  interests, 
who  should  be  occupied  in  other  duties  than  those  of  teaching  the 
elementary  parts  of  knowledge.*** 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  universitv^  a  student  of  the 
civil  law,  if  he  has  not  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts^  is 
bound  to  attend  the  professor's  lectures  for  five  years ;  and  if 
he  has  previously  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  is  bound  to 
attend  them  for  three  years.f  Several  years  of  attendance  are 
further  enjoined  before  he  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  doctor. 
But  at  present  there  are  no  teachers  and  no  actual  students  in 
this  faculty }  some  ancient  forms  are  still  left,  while  the  sub* 
stance  has  completely  evaporated.^  Degrees,  called  regular, 
are 

*  Silver's  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  41.     Oxford,  1822,  8vo. 

f  "  Statutum  est,  quod,  qui  juri  civili  studet,  antequam  baccalaureatum  in  ilia  facul- 
tate  consequatur,  si  sit  magister  artium,  per  tres  aonos  integros  (numerandos  a  die  suae 
admissionis  ad  regendum)  audiat  publicum  juris  civilis  professorem.  St  quis  vero  juri 
civili  det  operam,  qui  non  sit  magister  artium ;  per  quinquennium  completum,  publicum 
juris  civilis  praelectorem  diligenter  et  attente  audiaC  (Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis 
Oxoniensis,  p.  40.     Oxon.  1 768, 4to.) 

By  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  compiled  by  order  of  the  king  in  1772, 
the  course  of  juridical  study  is  reduced  from  eight  to  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  student  may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  the  civil  or  the  canon  law,  or  of 
both.  This  degree  may  be  followed  by  those  of  licentiate  and  doctor,  which  cannot  be 
taken  during  the  same  year  in  which  the  candidate  has  completed  his  bachelor's  degree. 
(EsUtutos  da  Universidade  de  Coimbra,  liv.  ii.  p.  277,  605,  612.  Lisboa,  1772,  fol.) 
The  requisite  course  of  study  is  very  minutely  detailed,  and  in  some  respects  the  plan  is 
entiUed  to  much  approbation,  particularly  in  its  close  combination  of  history  with  juris- 
prudence. In  order  to  conduct  this  laborious  course,  his  Majesty  declares  his  intention 
of  ^pointing  sixteen  professors.  One  chair,  that  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  is  to 
be  common  to  both  the  law  faculties :  eight  are  destined  for  the  faculty  of  the  laws,  that 
is  of  the  civil  and  municipal  laws ;  and  seven  for  the  faculty  of  the  canons,  that  is,  of 
the  canon  law; 

X  Mr.  Dyer  informs  us  that  '*  the  son  of  a  gentleman  very  high  in  the  law,  called  on 
him  in  Londoni  with  a  moft  earnest  request,  which  was,  to  make  a  Latin  law-thesis  for  a 

friend 
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are  conferred  in  considerable  abundance,  and  dej^ei,  called 
honorary,  are  scattered  with  a  most  unsparing  profusion  on  rank 
and  wealth,  totally  disunited  from  learning :  bad  the  ambition 
of  Sir  William  Curtis  taken  that  direction,  he  might  doubtless 
have  arrived  at  the  privilege  of  enrolling  himself  among  the 
doctors  of  laws  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  discover  the  regularity  or  the  honour  of  degrees  so  con- 
ferred. An  attendance  of  many  years  on  the  lectures  of  one 
professor  might  be  much  more  burdensome  than  advantageous  ; 
but  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
statutes,  it  certainly  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  confer  on 
the  professor  and  students  a  perpetual  exemption  from  all  the 
duties  of  teaching  and  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  is  the  best  foundation  of  all 
juridical  knowledge  ;  nor  is  it  a  useless  pursuit  for  a  classical 
scholar.  "  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange,**  says  Bishop  Hallifax, 
^*  to  assert  the  utility  of  the  Roman  law  to  the  divine.  But 
when  it  is  recollected  that  frequent  allusions  to  this  law,  in  the 
instances  of  adoption,  the  right  of  citizenship,  slavery,  &c., 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  writmgs  of 
St.  Paul ;  when  it  is  remembered  too  that  many  of  this  pro- 
fession are  often  called  to  preside,  either  as  judges  or  surro- 
gates, in  the  spiritual  courts ;  and  when  it  is  further  considered^ 
how  great  a  proportion  the  civil  law  bears  in  composing  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England ;  it  will  appear  that  a  competent 
skill  in  Roman  jurisprudence  is  far  from  being  foreign  to  the 
character  of  a  divine ;  as  it  qualifies  him  to  understand  with 
accuracy  the  original  records  of  his  faith,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  character  as  a  spiritual  judge,  and  to  defend  and  secure 
the  possession   of  his  legal   dues."*      For  the  study  of  the 

Roman 

friend  of  his,  the  son  of  a  diguitary  in  the  church,  who  was  about  to  keep  an  act  in  the 
law-schools,  but  who,  without  a  law-degree,  could  not  hold  two  livings,  which  were 
offered  him.  The  gentleman*9  importunities  prevailed  over  all  excuses  and  remon- 
strances :  the  writer  had  but  three  days  to  perform  this  task  in  ;  and  owing  to  shortness 
of  time,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  law-thesis  was,  it  may  be  supposed, 
very  imperfectly  executed.  But  the  degree  was  obtained.  Transactions  of  this  kind  are 
€on!«idered  private ;  and  in  giving  publicity  to  this,  the  parties  alluded  to  may  be  assured 
that  their  names  never  have  passed  the  writer's  lips,  and  never  shall.  BiU  degrees  in  all 
the  faculties  are  thus  easily  to  be  obtained,  and  frequently  are  ;  so  that  a  solitary  ex- 
ample would  be  no  discredit,  and  could  create  no  surprise.'*  (Academic  Unity,  p.  137. 
Lond.  1827,  8vo.) 

•  Hallifax's  Analysis  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  xv.  2d  edit.  Camb.  1775,  Bvo. — ^The 
subsequent  quotation  relates  to  Dr.  Dickens,  another  professor  of  the  civil  law  at 
Cambridge.  **  His  determinations  upon  some  of  the  questions  that  came  before  him 
were  so  excellent,  that  they  were  much  attended  to  and  admired ;  and  an  eminent  divine 
has  been  heard  to  declare  more  than  once,  there  were  some  passages  in  St.  PauPs  episiles 
he  could  nut  comprehend,  till  he  heard  them  explained  by  him,  in  the  most  satlsfactorj 
raaoner,  from  the  Roman  laws.*'  (Masters's  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.  p.  110. 
Camb.  1784,  Bvo.)    Halliftx  hu  remarked  that  the  annotations  of  Grotiuson  tbe  New 

Testament 
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Roman  law,  the  classical  training  of  this  university  is  an  excel- 
lent preparative ;  and  if  the  leading  members  were  sufficiently 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  its  importance,  the  study  might 
without  much  difficulty  be  revived.  If  they  were  to  provide 
an  able  and  popular  lecturer,  deeply  skilled  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  recent  discoveries 
and  speculations  of  the  continent,  he  might  speedily  attract  a 
respectable  auditory.  The  candidates  for  degrees  in  law  could 
be  compelled  to  attend ;  and  as  we  are  not  merely  to  enumerate 
those  who  have  a  view  to  Doctors  Commons,  but  likewise  those 
who  aim  at  law-fellowships,  their  number  would  not  be  so 
inconsiderable,  if  we  are  even  to  suppose  other  candidates  to  be 
generallv  discouraged  by  the  necessity  of  studying  law  as  a 
preparation  for  taking  a  law-degree.  There  are  besides  many 
feUows  of  colleges  who  betake  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  the  common  law  ;  and  of  these  a  very  great  proportion 
might  at  length  be  induced  to  attend  lectures  on  the 
civil  law,  provided  those  lectures  were  delivered  by  a  man 
of  talents  and  leamingv  The  Scions  of  rank  and  fashion,  if 
they  can  be  led  or  impelled  to  any  species  of  study,  may 
feel  no  peculiar  antipathy  to  this  t  legislators  and  ambassa* 
dors  seem  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  acquiring  some  gene- 
ral notions  of  jurisprudence ;  nor  could  they  perhaps  derive 
their  elementary  knowledge  from  a  more  clear  and  copious 
fountain.  But  where  is  the  university  of  Oxford,  ^*in  which 
there  is  no  ostensible  study,  and  no  discoverable  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law,"  to  find  a  competent  lecturer  ?  What  they  can- 
not immediately  find,  they  may  contribute  to  prepare.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pusey  they  have  an  example  of  the  advantages 
which  an  Oxford  student  may  derive  from  his  residence  in  a 
German  university  ;  and  a  plan  which  has  proved  so  beneficial 
for  theology,  promises  to  be  still  more  beneficial  for  jurispni- 
dence.  By  selecting  a  law-fellow,  possessed  of  youth,  talent, 
and  scholarship,  and  by  sending  him  to  reside  for  three  years  in 
one  of  the  first  universities  of  Germany,  they  might  be  enabled 
to  place  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  on  a  respectable  footing, 
and  to  remove  from  them  the  merited  reproach  of  having 
entirely  suppressed  one  essential  branch  of  academical  learning. 

Testament,  particularly  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aposlles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  are 
ftill  of  qootationa  from  the  civil  law.  Many  other  commentators  on  the  sacred  text 
have  borrowed  occnsional  illustrations  fh>m  the  same  source;  and,  among  the  rest,  Dr. 
Ward  o^  Gresham  College,  in  his  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Lond.  1761-74,  2  V(.ls.  8vo.  Bishop  Hallifax  h'imself,  and  Dr.  Powell, 
another  eminent  member  of  the  university  of  Cambridpe,  have  each  evinced  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  may  sometimes  be  USB fal  to  a  divine.  (Hallifax*8  Twelve  Ser- 
inous  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  341.  Lond,  177«,  Svo.  Poweirs  Discourset  on  rariom 
Subj«€tf,  p.  20S.    Lond.  1776,  Svo.)  . 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Histoire  Critique  du  Magnetisme  Animal^  par 
T.  P.  F.  Deluze.     Seconde  Edition.     Paris.  1819. 

2.  Du  McLgnitisme  Animal  en  France y  Sfc.par  Alexandre  Ber- 
trand^  Docteur  en  Medecine,  Membre  de  la  Soci4t4  Royale 
Academiquey  S^c.  Sfc.    Paris,  1826. 

3.  L'Hermes,  Journal  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  public  par 
une  Soci4t4de  Medecins  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris.  1826 — 1829. 

4.  Fersuch  einer  Darstellung  des  Animalischen  MagnetismuSy 
als  Heilmittel  von  C.  A.  F.  Kluge.  Dritte  Auflage.  Beriin^ 
1818. 

5.  Ansichten  von  der  Nachtseite  der  Naturwissenschaft  von 
Dr.  G.  H.  Schubert.  'Dritte  Auflage.     Dresden,  1829. 

6.  JEnnemosery  Jos,  der  Magnetismus  nach  der  allseitigen 
Beziehung  seines  fFesens,  8rc.    8vo.    Leipz.  1818. 

^OR  the  last  fifty  years  Animal  Magnetism  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  almost  incessant  discussion  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  Some 
hundreds  of  works  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  the 
discussion  seems  as  violent  now  as  at  the^  outset,  and  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  as  loud  and  sturdy.  By  some  of  its 
partisans,  Animal  Magnetism  has  been  extolled  as  a  universal 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  nay  more,  as  an  agent  by  which 
man  might  be  brought  into  nearer  connexion  with  his  Creator ; 
by  which  the  soul  might  sometimes  be  freed  from  its  fetters  of 
mortality,  and  the  '  relations  *  of  Time  and  Space  become  no 
longer  applicable  to  it.  Its  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
treated  Animal  Magnetism  as  a  pure  chimera,  a  revival  of  the 
old  miracle-working  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  which,  in  darker 
ages,  used  to  be  so  formidable  to  our  forefathers ;  and  some 
have  gone  so  far,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century,*  as  to  de- 
nounce the  Magnetisers  as  agents  of  Satan,  sent  to  do  his  foul 
errands  on  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  part  of  our  species. 

Now  had  all  this  been  confined  to  Germany  alone,  many  of  us 
would  have  found  it  easily  explained  and  disposed  of;  for  the 
Germans  have  long  had  an  established  reputation  amongst  us 
for  furnishing  the  dreaming  world  with  all  sorts  of  strange  ware, 
from  the  old  adventures  of  Faust  and  the  Devil  down  to  the  re- 
cent visions  and  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe.  But  when  we 
find  Animal  Magnetism  at  first  rejected  and  banished  from  Ger- 
many and  taking  root  and  thriving  in  France,  that  country  of 

*  See  the  pamphlet  of  a  certain  M.  M —  de  la  Mame,  puhlished  last  year  at  Paris, 
and  entitled,  <  Etude  rmsonn£e  du  MagneHtme  Aninud,  et  preuve  de  rinterveniiom  de» 
Pmutmeu  b^emalet  dan$  la  ph6nomene9  du  Somnambuiisme  Magnitique* 
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savansy  of  light  laughter,  and  mockery,  and  universal  doubtbg, 
where  ridicule  is  more  feared  than  death  itself,  it  may  move 
wonder  and  daim  investigation.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Animal  Magnetism  in  Paris,  in  1778>  there  have  been  Magne- 
tisers  and  Magnetised  without  number,  and  of  idl  ranks,  from  the 
Marquis  de  Puys^gur,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  down  to  the 
woe-begone,  moonstruck  semstress, '  la  femme  Couturier/*  and 
the  '  wakeful  *  crackbrained  music-teacher,  M.  GesUn.  Within 
these  few  years  experiments  have  been  made  regarding  it  in 
most  of  the  public  hospitals  of  Paris,  in  the  H6tel  iMeu,  b  Sal- 
p^tridre,  la  Charity,  la  riti6,  St.  Louis,  &c. ;  and  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  been  appointed  for  its  investigation. 
On  this  side  the  Channel,  it  has  hitherto  been  heard  of  only  in 
faint  rumours ;  its  history  and  fate  are  almost  totally  unknown 
amongst  us.  There  seems  now  for  the  first  time  some  slight 
tendency  to  import  this  new  science.  We  consider  it  our  duty 
to  inform  our  countrymen  what  it  really  is,  and  to  warn  them 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  its  introduction  into  Britain. 
But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  we  hold  it  worthy 
of  investigation :  it  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  as  such  it  deserves  notice.  The  first  part  of  our  task 
will  be  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  history  and  progress. 

Anton  Mesmer,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
was  bom  at  Mersburg  in  Swabia,  in  the  year  1734.  He  studied 
at  Vienna,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  there  in 
1776,  at  which  time  he  published  an  inaugural  thesis,  on  the 
^  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body ';  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  first  step  towards  the  doctrines  he  afterwards 
maintained.    About  the  same  period,  the  loadstone  was  by  some 

*  Two  women,  Couturier,  *  ouvridre  en  denteUes,*  and  Burckart,  were  tried  last  year 
at  Paris  for  prescribing  remedies  and  giving  considtationsin  magnetic  sleep  to  a  weak- 
minded  young  man,  Gustave  Pigault,  whose  imagination  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
excited  by  the  last  account  he  received  from  them  of  his  disease,  that  he  went  and 
killed  himself.  His  mother  deposed,  that  he  had  been  for  three  years  connected  with 
Couturier,  that  he  had  imagined  hi^n«>ftlf  sick  and  consulted  somnambulic  incoeotinthr. 

<  One  day,*  says  she,  ^  he  told  me :  I  am  deceived ;  that  woman  has  eiven  me  a  mem- 
cine  fit  for  a  horse,  composed  of  aloes,  saffron,  mercury,  and  jalap :  I  have  a  fire  in  my 
bowels.'  She  tried  in  vain  to  get  him  io  break  with  these  women  and  consolt  a  ]^hy- 
sician.  He  at  length  came  to  her  and  said:  *  Mother,  the  woman  Couturier  has  pnnniaed 
to  cure  me  in  two  months,  if  I  will  give  her  600  francs.  If  you  will  be  caution  for  me^ 
I  shall  recover  my  health.'    His  mother  was  induced  to  make  a  promise  of  dmng  so. 

<  Madame  Couturier  came  to  the  house,  and  ^tending  to  fall  asleep,  exclaimed : 
<'  Heavens !  what  do  I  see !  your  body  is  filled  with  spots  of  blood.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  you ;  you  will  never  get  better  !'^ '  We  have  already  seen  the  consequences  of  this 
exclamation.  In  the  report  of  the  case,  (Hermes  for  April,  1828.  p.  60)  it  is  stated 
that  'the  woman  Couturier  expresses  herself  with  much  embarrassment  and  difficulty ; 
and  has  her  e^es  half  shut  M.  G^lin  (*  professeur  de  Musique'),  her  Magnetiaer,  oa 
being  asked  if  he  had  ever  had  recourse  to  magnetic  sleep  for  himselfi  when  sicki 
rep&d :  <  Je  suis  trds  ^ill6 ;  personne  na  jamais  pu  m'endOTinir.' 

VOL.  V. — ^No.  IX.  H  supposed 
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9uppos6d  to  po88e68  medicinal  virtues ;  and  experiments  on  the 
subject  had  l^een  made  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Father  Hell, 
a  Jesuit^  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Vienna,  had  invented  steel 
plates  of  a  peculiar  form^  which  he  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  magnet,  and  to  which  he  attributed  great  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  Mesmer  was  his  friend^  and^  wishing  to 
employ  the  magnet  according  to  his  own  ideas^  made  use  of 
these  plates  in  several  experiments^  and  communicated  his 
astonishmg  success  to  Father  Hell.  The  latter  published  tba 
results  of  Uiese  experiments^  attributing^  however^  all  the  virtues 
of  the  plates  to  their  form,  and  speaking  of  Mesmer  as  a  phvsidan 
whom  he  had  employed  to  make  his  experiments.  Mesmer 
seemed  indignant,  complained  loudly  of  the  conduct  of  Father 
Hell,  and  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  confidence,  and  of  wish* 
ing  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  a  discoverv  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  Hell  replied,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  gained 
the  victory  over  Mesmer,  who  was  less  known  and  less  respected* 
Yet,  in  having  attracted  attention,  Mesmer  seems  to  have  giuned 
his  main  object.  He  was  nowise  discouraged  at  this  open  defeat, 
but  boldly  continued  to  'din  the  public  ear'  with  the  noise  of 
his  discovery,  and  the  wonderful  cures  which  it  enabled  him  to 
perform.  H^  wrote  an  account  of  these  to  the  various  learned 
Societies  of  Europe,  soliciting  their  attention  and  investigation. 
He  maintained  that  Magnetic  matter  was  the  grand  agent  per- 
vading the  universe,  and  connecting  all  things  together  in  mutual 
influence ;  he  affirmed  that  his  discovery  consisted  in  being  able 
to  communicate  to  bodies,  which  he  touched,  the  properties  of 
the  loadstone.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extravagance 
and  absurdity  of  his  pretensions  Arom  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  in  Vienna ;  '  I  have  observed,'  says 
he,  '  that  the  magnetic  matter  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  the 
electrical  fluid ;  and  that  it  may  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  this,  by  means  of  intermediate  bodies.  Steel  is  not 
the  only  substance  adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  I  have  rendered 
paper,  bread,  wool,  silk,  leather,  stones,  glass,  wood,  men,  dogs^ 
m  short  everything  I  touched,  magnetic  to  such  a  degree  that 
these  substances  produced  the  same  ejects  as  the  loadstone  om 
the  diseased.  I  have  charged  jars  with  magnetic  matter  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  with  electricity.'  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  was  the  only  one  that  deigned  to  answer 
him,  and  naturally  treated  his  pretensions  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

The  scandalous  scenes  of  contention  and  animosity  in  which 
Mesmer  found  himself  involved  at  Vienna,  the  disapprobation 
of  the  Court,  the  unqualified  disdain  of  all  men  of  science  or 
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learnings  ^d  his  public  fiulure  in  attemptiag  to  cure  some 
persons  of  rank,  soon  made  it  necessary  for  nim  to  quit  that  citjr* 
After  travelling  for  some  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
and  in  Switzerland^  where  he  continued  to  noise  abroad  hia  oiires 
without  finding  any  resting-place,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  in  1778*  We  cannot  but  think  he  had  now  chosen  a 
proper  field  for  selling  his  pretended  discoveries  to  advantage. 
The  capital  of  France  is  known  to  contain  more  idle  people  than 
any  other  in  Europe;  more  who  are  incessantly  secKing  for 
^  sensations  agriables,^  and  without  any  other  object  in  the  worlds 
It  Mrill  not  astonish  those  who  know  both  ^countries  when  we 
remark,  that  there  is  a  better  market  for  ihe  supernatural  in 
Paris,  than  in  any  part  even  of  Germany,  where  things  are 
at  least  treated  with  earnestness  and  some  degree  of  con<- 
sideration. 

During  these  transactions,  Mesmer,  whose  sole  aim  from  the 
very  commencement  seems  to  have  been  to  enrich  himself,  had 
been  sharpsighted  enough  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  altering 
his  views,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  advantage;  experience  bad 
instructed  him  that  they  were  unsaleable  in  Uieir  original  shape. 
He  accordingly  began  to  maintain,  that  the  agent  he  employed 
was  totall  V  different  from  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone }  te 
distinguish  it  from  which,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Animal  Mag* 
netism.  The  term,  however,  had  been  employed  by  seveiii) 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  designate 
almost  the  same  thing;  only  Mesmer's  pretensions  were  set 
forth  with  more  care  and  more  appearance  of  science — necessary 
in  a  more  enlightened  age.  In  a  work  which  he  published  the 
year  after  his  arrival  at  raris^  we  find  him  thus  explaining  the 
supposed  agent,  which  we  have  already  seen  him  regarding  as 
the  magnetic  matter  of  the  loadstone. 

*'  It  is/  says  he, '  a  fluid  universally  diffused ;  it  is  the  medium  of  a 
mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  animaled 
bodies ;  it  is  continuous  so  as  to  leave  no  void ;  its  subtility  admits 
of  no  comparison ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  conununi* 
eating  all  the  impressions  of  motion  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  flux  and  of 
reflux.  The  animal  body  experiences  the  effects  of  this  agent ;  aud 
it  is  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  that  it 
affects  them  immediately.  There  are  observed,  particularly  in  the 
hiunan  body,  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  majgnet ;  and  in  it 
are  discerned  poles  equally  different  and  opposite.  The  action  and 
the  virtues  of  Animal  Magnetism  may  be  communicated  from  one 
body  to  other  bodies,  animate  and  inanimate.  This  action  takes 
place  at  a  remote  distance,  -without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body  | 
it  is  increased,  reflected  by  mirrors ;  communicated,  propagated* 
aogmented  by  soupd ;  its  virtues  may  be  aoc»mi>lated>  concentrated, 

H  2  transported* 
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tranaported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animated  bodies  are 
not  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  there  are  even  some,  though  a  very  small 
number,  which  have  properties  so  opposite  that  their  very  presence 
destroys  all  the  effects  of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies. 

*  Animal  Magnetism  is  capable  of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves 
immediately,  and  other  diseases  mediately.  It  perfects  the  action 
of  medicines ;  it  excites  and  directs  salutary  crises  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  physician  may  render  himself  master  of  them;  by  its  means 
he  knows  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  judges  with 
certainty  of  the  origin,  thenature,  and  the  progress  of  the  most  com^ 
plicated  diseases ;  he  prevents  their  increase,  and  succeeds  in  healing 
them,  without  at  anfy  time  exposing  his  patient  to  dangerous  effects 
or  troublesome  consequences,  whatever  be  the  age,  the  temperament, 
and  the  sex.*  (MSmoire  sur  la  Decouverte  du  MagnStisme  Animal,  par 
M.  Mesmer.  Paris,  1779.  pp.  74,  et  seq.)  *  In  Animal  Magnetism 
nature  presents  an  universal  method  of  healing  and  preserving  man- 
kind.'   (Ibid.  Avis  au  Lecteur,  p.  6.) 

After  bis  arrival  in  Paris,  Mesmer  established  public  apart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  such  patients  as  chose  to  submit  them^ 
selves  to  the  influence  of  Animal  Magnetism.  These  apartments 
were  soon  crowded  with  people  of  all  ranks,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant ;  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the  cures  he  had 
performed  upon  them.  He  also  succeeded  in  making  a  convert 
of  M.  d'Eslon,  one  of  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  who» 
publicly  adopted  and  defended  his  opinions,  though  at  the  risk  of 
being  expelled  by  his  fellow  members.  M.  d'Eslon  published  ai 
work  J  (Observations  sur  le  MagnMsme  Animal,  Paris,  1780J 
in  which,  without  insisting  on  the  theories  of  Mesmer,  her 
attempted  to  show  the  value  of  Animal  Magnetism  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  By  his  advice,  Mesmer  challenged  ft 
comparative  examination  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  proposing 
to  select  twenty-four  patients,  twelve  of  which  he  would  treat 
by  Animal  Magnetism,  and  leave  the  remaining  twelve  to  the 
faculty  to  be  treated  by  them  according  to  their  most  appoved 
methods.  He  also  stipulated  that  proper  precautions  should  he 
taken  to  prevent  subsequent  disputes,  and  that  persons,  not  of 
any  medical  body,  chosen  by  Government,  should  be  present  at 
each  comparative  examination,  and  decide  the  result.  He 
refused  to  permit  any  investigation  into  the  nature  of  his. pro- 
ceedings, but  only  mto  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease* 
The  medical  faculty  would  not  adopt  this  method,  but  insisted 
on  examining  how  he  performed  his  pretended  cures ;  and  thus 
the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  Mesmer,  indeed,  seems  never 
seriously  to  have  wished  to  submit  his  pretensions  to  any  ex- 
amination of  the  medical  faculty :  their  sanction  was  not  necessary 
to  him ;  bis  patients  were  ready  to  support  his  claims.     He  re^ 
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solved  to  appl^  directly  to  the  Government^  and  entered  into 
some  negotiations ;  but  as  he  feared  the^  would  not  succeed  to 
Ills  wishes,  he  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  discovery 
into  another  country,  and  even  fixed  the  day  for  his  dejparture. 
His  patients,  some  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  distin- 
guished rank,  became  clamorous  at  this  intelligence,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  heard  by  the  Government.  Mes- 
mer  wanted  to  have  a  ^  ch&teau  and  its  lands '  given  him*  where 
he  might  be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatments  *  at  leisure,'  and, 
^  independently  of  persecution  * ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  named 
the  property  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  wishes.  The  Government, 
in  reply  to  these  proposals,  went  so  far  as  to  engage  to  give  him 
a  life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum ;  and,  instead 
of  the  ch&teau  which  he  had  required,  another  sum  often  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation  for 
the  treatment  of  his  patients.  *  The  only  condition  required  by 
the  Government  was,  that  three  persons  named  by  it  should  be 
admitted  to  witness  his  proceedings.  Although  their  report 
should  prove  unfavourable,  the  advantages  promised  him  were 
not  to  be  recalled ;  but  if  favourable,  he  might  look  for  the  most 
splendid  rewards.  Under  various  pretexts,  he  refused  to  accept 
this  offer ;  but  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  reward  pro- 
mised him,  and  on  account  of  the  condition  annexed  to  it :  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  report  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  Government  would  be  favourable,  or  that  Government 
would  continue  that  reward  if  it  should  be  found  undeserved. 
We  may  judge  of  Mesmer's  real  object  in  all  these  negotiations, 
from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  procur- 
ing him  proposab  so  favourable.  ^  In  the  eyes  of  your  Majesty,' 
says  he, '  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  francs  appUed  to  a  proper 
purpose  are  nothing ;  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  people 
IS  everything.  My  discovery  should  be  received,  and  myself 
recompensed  with  a  munificence  worthy  of  the  monarch  to  whom 
I  shall  attach  myself.'  This  lett(er  was  the  last  effort  of  Mesmer ; 
but  before  finally  quitting  France,  he  repaired  to  Spa,  where  he 
pretended  that  the  state  of  his  health  required  the  use  of  the 
waters  for  some  time. 

M.  d'Eslon  had  during  these  transactions  taken  an  active 
band  in  Mesmer's  public  treatments,  and  become  exjperimentally 
acquainted  with  all  his  proceedings.  Shortly  after  Mesmer 
had  left  Paris,  the  faculty  of  Medicine  met  lor  the  third  and 
last  time,  to  require  M.  d'Eslon  to  renounce  Animal  Magnetism, 
or  be  expelled  from  their  bodv.  Instead  of  anpearing  before 
them  to  defend  the  opinions  of  Mesmer,  be  declared  himself  in 
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poBsessioti  of  the  aecret  of  diftcovety,  ftnd  eapabk  of  ^ll^fking 
^utes  by  it.  He  claimed  open  tnvedtigation,  and  s^etal  other 
members  of  the  fi^culty,  on  witnessing  hia  cures,  publickly 
ikcknowledged  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  disinterested  zeal  and 
known  candour  of  M.  d'Eslon  seem  to  have  had  great  influence 
in  inducing  them  to  adopt  his  opinions.  A  royal  commission 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  seconded,  at  their  own  request,  by 
another  commission  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  12th  of  March,  1784,  to  investigate  the  preten- 
aions  of  M.  d'Eslon.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  weight 
attached  to  these  commissions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
Bidlly,  the  historian  of  Astronomy,  Lavoisier,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France,  formed  part  of  the 
latter.  But  before  noticing  their  decision,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  some  account  of  the  processes,  which  were  at  that  time 
emplojred  in  Animal  Magnetism,  and  the  efiects  these  were 
Bupposed  to  produce. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  public  apartments  which 
Mesmer  established  for  the  treatment  of  magnetic  patients. 
Each  of  these  was  fitted  up  with  a  peculiar  apparatus,  which 
we  shall  briefly  describe.  In  the  middle  of  each  room  was 
placed  a  large  circular  case  or  Vessel,  made  of  oak  wood,  and 
about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height;  the  inside  of  this 
waa  filled  with  pounded  glass,  iron  filings,  and  bottles  filled 
with  magnetised  water,  arranged  symmetricallvi  the  cover  or 
iipper  part  of  it  was  pierced  with  numerous  holes>  and  in  these 
were  ptaced  polished  Iron  rods  of  various  len^hs,  bent  and 
capable  of  being  moved :  this  was  called  the  baquet  or  mag- 
netic tub.  The  patients  were  placed  In  successive  rows  around 
the  baqneti  and  each  had  one  of  the  rods  of  Iron,  the  end  of 
which  ne  applied  to  the  part  of  his  body  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  seat  of  his  disease  :  a  cord  passed  round  their  oodles 
united  them  to  one  another,  and  sometimes  they  formed  a 
Becond  chain  by  taking  hold  of  each  other's  thumbs.  A  plano- 
fbrte  was  placed  In  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  various  airs 
were  played  upon  It,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  sound 
of  the  voice  ^nd  song.  The  magnetlser  held  In  his  hand  a 
polished  and  pointed  rod  of  Iron  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
long. 

The  first  part  of  this  apparatus  or  the  baquet  was  regarded  as 
a  reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues ;  Its  Interior  arrangement  was 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  the 
iron  tods  were  supposed  to  be  conductors  capable  of  transmit- 
ting it»     The  cords  around  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  and  the 
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other  chain  of  connexion  by  the  thumbs^  were  thought  to 
increase  the  effects  of  the  fluid  by  communication.  The  ma^- 
netiser'had  previously  charged  the  piano-forte  with  magnetic 
fluid^  the  person  playing  on  it  was  incessantly  giving  out  more ; 
the  sound  conducted  it  to  the  patients.  The  music  was  also 
employed  by  Mesmer  ^  to  put  his  patients  into  a  state  of  quiet^ 
and  to  give  them  agreeable  sensations^  and  thus  dispose  them 
to  receive  the  magnetic  action.'  The  magnetiser's  rod  was 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  in  a  point  the  fluid  which 
issued  from  him)  and  thus  rendering  it  more  powerful.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  no  part  of  this  complicated  appa* 
ratus  was  considered  indispensably  necessary ;  it  was  only 
regarded  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  other  means.  Bailly  has 
very  graphically  described  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness in  these  magnetic  apartments. 

'  The  sick  persons^  arranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several  rows 
around  the  baquet,  thus  receive  the  magnetism  by  all  these  means : 
by  the  iron  rods  which  convey  to  them  that  of  the  haqnet ;  by  the 
cords  wound  round  their  bodies,  and  by  the  connexion  of  the 
thumbs^  which  communicate  to  them  that  of  their  neighbours ;  by 
the  sound  of  a  piano-ibrte  or  of  an  agreeable  voice,  diffusing  the 
magnetism  in  the  air.  The  patients  were  also  directly  magnetised, 
by  means  of  the  finger  and  rod  of  the  ma^netiser  moved  before 
their  faces,  above  or  behind  their  heads,  and  on  the  diseased  parts  i 
always  observing  the  distinction  of  poles.  The  magnetiser  acts  on 
them  by  fixing  his  e3re8  upon  them.  But  above  all,  they  are  mag- 
netised by  the  application  of  his  hands,  and  the  pressure  of  his  fingers 
on  the  hypochondres  and  on  the  regions  of  the  abdomen ;  an  ap- 
plication often  continued  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for  seveitd 
hours. 

'Meanwhile  the  patients  in  their  different  conditions  present  a 
very  varied  picture*  Some  are  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience  no 
effect }  others  cough,  spit,  feel  slight  pains,  local  or  general  heat, 
and  have  sweatings ,  others  again  are  agitated  and  tormented  with 
convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  remarkable  in  regard  to  the 
number  affected  with  tbera,  to  their  duration  and  force.  As  soon 
as  one  begins  to  be  convulsed,  several  others  are  affected.  The 
commissioners  have  observed  some  of  these  convulsions  last  more 
than  three  hours;  they  are  accompanied  with  expectorations  of  a 
muddy,  viscous  water,  brought  away  by  the  violent  efforts.  Some- 
times streaks  of  blood  have  been  observed  in  this  fluid ;  and,  among 
others,  there  is  one  sick  young  man  who  often  brings  up  large 
quantities  of  blood.  These  convulsions  are  characterized  by  the 
precipitous,  involuntary  motions  of  all  the  limbs,  and  of  the  whole 
body  J  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat,  by  the  leaping  motions  of 
the  hypochondres  and  the  epigastrium,  by  the  dimness  and  wonder- 
ing of  the  eyes,  by  pierqing  shrieks,  tears,  sobbing,  and  immoderate 
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laughter.  They  are  preceded  or  followed  by  a  state  of  languor  and 
reverie,  a  kind  of  depression  and  even  drowsiness.  The  smallest 
unforeseen  noise  occasions  shudderings ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  change  of  tone  and  measure  in  the  airs  played  on  the  piano-forte 
had  an  influence  on  the  patients  ;  so  that  a  quicker  motion  agitated 
them  more  and  renewed  the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions. 

^  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  con- 
vulsions ;  one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them. 
The  spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  one 
part  of  the  patients,  and  the  agitation  which  animates  the  rest;  at 
the  various  accidents  which  are  repeated,  and  the  sympathies  which 
are  established.  Some  patients  you  will  observe  devoting  their  exclu- 
sive attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  smiling, 
speaking  with  affection,  and  mutually  soothing  their  crises.*  All 
are  under  the  power  of  the  magnetiser;  it  matters  not  in  what 
state  of  drowsiness  they  may  be, — his  voice,  a  look^  a  gesture  brings 
them  oat  of  it. 

^  Among  the  patients  in  convulsions^  there  were  always  observed 
a  great  many  women  and  few  men  ;  the  first  convulsions  were 
always  one  or  two  hours  in  being  formed^  and^  as  soon  as  one  was 
formed,  all  the  rest  began  successively  in  a  short  time.'  (Rapport  des 
Commissaires^  ridigk  par  Bailly^  Paris,  17B4.) 

Such  was  Animal  Magnetism  and  its  effects  at  the  time  when 
the  royal  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  it.  After 
occasionally  witnessing  the  public  treatments  by  Animal  Mag- 
netism as  well  as  private  experiments^  for  nearly  five  months 
successively;  after  seeking  in  vain  for  any  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  fluid;  after  submitting  themselves  to  its  supposed 
action,  and  experiencing  no  effect;  after  finding  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  imagination  unassisted  could  produce 
the  effects  attributed  to  magnetism,  and  that  magnetism  itself 
produced  no  effect  at  all  when  unaided  by  imagination — ^the 
commissioners  declared  their  conviction  that  there  were  no 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  that  all  the 
effects  ascribed  to  it  were  purely  owing  to  the  power  of 
imagination,  the  tendency  to  imitation  natural  to  all  mankind, 
and  the  mechanical  influence  of  touching  and  frictions  on  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  practice  of  it 
was  both  hurtml  and  dangerous  in  society,  especially  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.f 

Meanwhile 

•  TRie  conTTilrioiis  we  have  been  deecrilring  were  the  mVcf  which  Me^ 
in  his  theory,  and  he  regarded  them  as  anato^us  to  those  salutanr  cri^et^  which  Na- 
ture sometimes  brings  on  m  the  course  of  diseases,  and  which  tne  skilful  physician 
ftodies  to  promote  and  direct 

•I;  The  words  of  BaiUy  on  this  subject  are  remarkable;  his  antidpatbns  have  met 
thoir  fulfilment  under  the  most  disgustmg  dxcumstances,  both  in  Germany  and  Franea: 
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Meanwhile  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mesmer  did  not  remsdn 
a  silent  spectator  of  these  transactions.  His  avarice  and  self- 
interest  felt  the  utmost  alarm.  He  complained  bitterly  that 
M.  d'EIson  had  betrayed  and  ruined  him  by  appropriating  a 
discovery^  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  watchings, 

'Les  commissaires  out  reconnu  que  les  prindpales  causes  des  effete  attribu^  au  Mag- 
n^tisme  Animal,  sont  Taitouchement,  rimagmation,  rimitation;  et  ils  out  observ^ 
qu*il  y  aYait  ioujoun  beaucoup  plus  de  femmesque  d'hommesencrise.  Cette  difi(§rence 
a  pour  premiere  cause  la  diff^rente  orytnisation  des  deux  sexes.  Les  femmes  out  en 
sen^ral  les  nerfs  plus  mobiles,  leur  miagination  est  plus  vive,  plus  exaU^e.  U  est 
facile  de  la  frapper,  de  la  mettre  en  mouvement.  Cette  grande  mobility,  en  leur  don- 
nant  des  sens  plus  delicats  et  plus  exquis,  les  rend  plus  susceptibles  des  impressions  de 
I'attouchement.  £n  lestouchant  dans  unepartie  quelconque,  on  pourrait  dire  qu'on  les 
touche  ft  la  fois  partout  Cette  grande  mobility  des  nerfs  fait  qu'elles  sont  plus  dis- 
poshes  ft  I'imitation.  Les  femmes,  comme  on  I'a  d^jft  fait  reraarquer,  sont  semblables 
ft  des  cordes  sonores  parfaitment  tendues  et  ft  Vunisson.  1\  su£Bt  d*en  mettre  une  en 
mouvement,  toutes  les  autres  ft  Vinstant  le  partag^nt.  C'est  ce  que  les  conmiissaires 
ont  observe  plusieurs  fois ;  des  qu'une  femme  tombe  en  crise,  les  autres  ne  tardent 
pas  d'y  tomber. 

'  Ccite  organisation  fait  comprendre  ponrqnoi  les  femmes  ont  des  crises  plus  fii- 
quentes,  plus  longues,  plus  violentes  que  les  bommes,  et  c'est  ft  leur  sensibility  des 
nerfs  ^u'est  dd  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  leurs  crises.  U  en  est  auelquesHmes  qui 
apparbennentftune  cause  cach^e,  mais  natio^Qe,  a  une  cause  certaine  des  emotions  doni 
toutes  les  femmes  sont  plus  ou  moins  susceptibles,  et  qui,  par  une  influence  ^loign^e,  en  ^ 
accumulant  ces  Motions,  en  les  portant  au  plus  haut  degr^,  peut  contribuer  ft  produire 
un  6tat  convulsif  qu*on  confond  avec  les  autres  crises.  Cette  cause  est  I'empire  que 
la  nature  a  donn6  ft  un  sexe  sur  Taixtre  pour  I'attacher  et  T^mouvoir.  La  plupart  des 
femmes  qui  vont  au  Magn^tisme  ne  sont  pas  r^ellement  malades ;  beaucoup  y  viennent 
par  oisivet^  et  par  amusement;  d'autres,  qui  ont  quelques  incommodit^,  n'en  coo* 
servent  pas  moins  leur  fraicheuret leur  force:  leurs  sens  sont  tous  entiers;  leur  jeunesse 
a  toute  sa  sensibility.  Elles  ont  assez  de  charmes  pour  agir  sur  le  medecin;  elles  ont 
asses  de  sant^  pour  que  le  m^decin  agisse  sur  elles.  La  proximity  long-temps  conti- 
nu^e,  Tattouchement  indispensable,  la  chaleur  individuelle  commimiquto,  les  regards 
confondus,  sont  les  voies  connues  de  la  nature  et  les  moyens  qu'elle  a  pr^par6  de  tout 
temps  pour  op^rer  immanquablement  les  communications  des  sensations  et  des  affec- 
tions. L'homme  qui  magnetise  a  ordinairement  les  genoux  de  la  femme  renferm^s 
dans  les  siens ;  les  genoux  et  toutes  les  parties  inf^rieures  du  corps  sont  par  consequent 
en  contact.  La  mam  est  appliqu^  sur  les  hypochondres  et  quelquefois  ^us  bas,  sur  les 
cnraires.  Le  tact  est  done  exerc^  ft  la  fois  sur  une  infinite  des  parties,  &c.  (a)  L'unagi- 
nation,  qui  agit  en  m8me  temps,  r^pand  un  certain  d£sordre  dans  toute  la  machine : 
eUe  suspend  le  jugement,  elle  ^caxie  Tattention.  Quand  cette  espece  de  crise  se  {nr^pare, 
le  visage  s'ennamme  par  degres,  Tceil  devient  ardent  On  yoit  la  femme  baisser  la 
t^,  porter  la  main  au  front  et  aux  yeux  pour  les  couvrtr.  Cependant  la  crise  continue 
et  Tonl  se  trouble,  les  paupieres  deviennent  humides;  la  respiration  est  courte  et  entre- 
couple;  la  poitrine  s'lldve  et  s'abaisse  rapidement ;  les  convulsions  s'^tablissent  ainsi 
que  les  mouvemens  pr^cipit^s  et  brusques,  ou  des  membres  ou  du  corps  eutier.  La 
preuve  que  cet  ^tat  de  convulsion  n*a  rien  de  p^niblc,  c*est  que,  dds  qu'il  est  cess^,  il 
n'en  reste  aucune  trace  f&cheuse.  Le  souvenir  n'en  est  pas  d6sag6able,  les  femmes 
s'en  trouvent  mieux,  et  n'ont  point  de  repugnance  ft  le  sentir  de  nouveau.  Comme  les 
Amotions  eprouv^es  sont  les  germes  des  affections  et  des  penchans,  on  sent  pourquoi 
celui  qui  magnetise  inspire  tant  d'attachement.  £n  se  proposant  de  guerir  des  mala- 
dies ^ui  demandent  un  long  traitement,  on  excite  des  Amotions  agr^ables  et  cheres,  des 
emotions  que  Ton  regrette,  et  que  Ton  cherche  a  retrouver,  &c.  &c.  (Vid.  Rapport 
Secret,) 

(a)  We  shall  see  that  the  methods  employed  by  the  best  magnetisers  of  the  present 
day  aie  still  the  same  as  here  described. 

and 
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and  which  it  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hfa  lif e  to  perfect. 
Yet  in  this  alarm  and  despondency,  there  was  still  one  resource 
in  store  for  him.  Sereral  patients  of  distinguished  rank  and 
considerable  fortune  had  followed  him  to  Spa,  to  prosecute  their 
treatment  uninterruptedly,  and  these  were  so  much  attached 
to  Animal  Magnetism  and  its  author,  that  thev  entered  into  a 
subscription,  by  which,  in  order  to  induce  Mesmer  to  com- 
municate his  doctrines^  to  them,  they  bound  themselves  to  find 
one  hundred  persons  who  would  pay  him  each  2400  francs  for 
his  instructions.  More  than  the  requisite  number  was  found, 
and  Mesmer  is  said  to  have  received  340,000  francs,  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  14,000/.  sterling.  He  immediately  returned 
to  Paris,  recommenced  his  public  treatments;  and  he  was 
continuing  these  and  communicating  his  instructions,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  iuvesti^ting 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  preparing  to  decide  upon  it.f  Those 
who  had  paid  so  well  for  his  instructions  soon  after  formed  them- 
selves into  what  they  termed  ^  Societ6s  de  THarmonie,'  for  the 
purpose  of  gratuitously  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Animal 
Magnetism.  Mesmer  was  shameless  enough  to  dispute  their 
right  of  doing  so.  It  would  be  equally  uninteresting  and  un- 
profitable for  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  consequence.  Mesmer  put  the  money  in 
his  purse,  quitted  France  some  time  afterwards,  and  troubled 
himself  little  more  about  the  success  or  failure  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism. We  find  him  at  his  native  place,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lired  till  1815.  So  much  for  Mesmerism,  as  this  original 
form  of  Animal  Magnetism  has  been  called.  We  have  now  to 
contemplate  the  modifications  which  it  has  received  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  decisive  condemnation  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Bailly, 
Lavoisier,  and  Berthollet  would  soon  have  proved  fatal  to  Animal 
Magnetism,  had  it  retained  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  they 
examined  it.  But  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  engaged  in 
forming  their  report,  it  had  begun  to  assume  an  almost  totally 
different  aspect,  and  to  produce  new  and  unexpected  efibcts. 
The  Marquis  de  Puys^gur  and  his  brother — ^both  kindly,  well- 

*  TTie  substance  of  these  doctrines  is  contained  in  a  work,  entiUed,  Apkorumet  de 
Nknner  par  M,  Cauiet  de  Fcamnorei,    Paris,  1784. 

•f  M.  Berthollet  was  one  of  Mesmer's  auditors.  After  having  heard  Mesmer*s  doc- 
trines from  his  own  mouth,  and  witnessed  his  public  treatments,  we  find  him  making 
the  same  declaration  as  the  Commissioners  maae  a  few  months  later.  What  convinced 
him  of  the  nullity  of  Animal  Magnetism  was,  that  the  patients  were  indifferently 
calmed  or  excited  by  the  processes  to  whidi  a  contrary  virtue  was  ascribed ;  the  efiect 
produced  depending  always  on  the  o|dnioii  which  the  patent  had  of  What  the  Mag- 
netiser  wished  to  make  him  feel 
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meaning  men — v^tt  among  the  number  of  those  who  had  entered 
into  the  subscription  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  TTiey 
had  been  instructed  by  Mesmer  in  the  doctrines  and  processes 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  retired  to  their  estate  at  Busanyy, 
near  Soissons,  with  the  object  of  cutting  in  practice  the  new 
mode  of  treatment.  They  were  the  first  to  observe,  and  give 
account  of  what, has  since  been  termed  Magnetic  Sleep y  or 
ScfmHambulum,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  disease  which  had 
long  been  known  under  that  name.  It  is  instructive  to  hear 
M.  de  Puys^gur  describe  his  feelings  on  first  observing  the 
phenomena  of  Magnetic  Sleep.  The  following  passage  occurs 
m  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  :— 

'  1  cannot  refrain »  8ir,  from  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  the 
experiments  with  which  I  ara  occupied  on  my  estate.  I  am,  at  any 
rate,  so  agitated  myself,  I  may  even  say,  so  exalted,  that  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  relaxation,  some  repose ;  and  this  I  hope  to  find 
in  writing  to  one  who  can  comprehend  me,  &c. 

*  After  ten  days  of  tranquillity  on  my  estate,  without  occupying 
myself  with  aught  else  than  my  relaxation  and  my  gardens>  1  had 
occasion  to  go  to  my  steward's.  I  found  his  daughter  suffering  from 
severe  toothache.  I  asked  her  jokingly,  if  she  wished  to  be  cured  3 
she  consented,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  I  had  not  magetised  her 
ten  minutes  when  the  pain  entirely  ceased ;  and  she  has  felt  none 
since.^ 

After  mentioning  some  other  cures,  he  proceeds : — 
'  These  slight  succtsses  induced  me  to  attempt  being  useful  to  a 
peasant,  a  man  of  twenty -three  years  of  age,  who  had  been  four 
days  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  catarrh.  I  went  then  to  see  him :  it 
was  last  Tuesday  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  fever  had  just  be- 
come milder.  After  raising  him,  I  magnetised  him.  What  was  my 
surprise  on  seeing  this  man*  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
fall  tuleep  quietly  in  my  armS)  without  convulsions  or  pains !  I  con- 
tinued the  crisis,  which  occasioned  giddiness :  he  talked,  spoke 
aloud  of  his  affairs.  When  1  thought  his  ideas  were  affecting  him 
disagreeably,  I  checked  them ;  I  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with 
more  agreeable  ones.  For  this  purpose,  tko  great  efforts  were 
necessary.  I  then  observed  him  to  be  satisfied,  imagining  himself 
shooting  for  a  prize,  dancing  at  a  festival)  &c.  &c.  /  cherished  these 
ideas  in  him,  and  thereby /orc«d  him  to  make  many  motions  in  his 
chair,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  dance  to  an  air  which,  by  singing 
it  mentaUy^  I  caused  him  to  repeat  quite  loud.  By  these  means  I 
brought  him  that  very  day  into  a  copious  sweat.  After  a  crisis  of 
one  hour,  I  calmed  him,  and  left  the  room.  He  had  something  to 
drink,  and  I  got  him  some  bread  and  bouillon  brought  $  he  took 
soup  that  very  evening,  a  thing  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  five 
previous  days.  Me  slept  uninterruptedly  the  whole  night)  and  neoct 
day^  without  having  any  recollection  of  mv  evening  visit,  he  informed 
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me  of  tbe  improved  state  of  his  health.  .  •  •  Every  day  I  made  the 
patient  put  his  feet  three  hours  into  water,  and  gave  him  daily  two 
crises.  To-day,  Saturday,  the  shivering  has  been  less  than  usual, 
his  appetite  continues,  his  nights  are  good.  ...  In  three  days,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  follow  his  customary  occupation. 

•  In  order,  then/  continues  M.  de  Puystfgur,  after  speaking  of 
some  other  cures  begun  by  magnetism,  '  in  order  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  produce  a  more  constant  effect  on  these  poor  people,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  exhausting  myself  with  &tigue,  I  resolved  to 
magnetise  a  tree,  according  to  M.  Mesmer's  directions,  and  after 
fixing  a  cord  to  it,*  I  tried  its  virtues  on  my  patients.  It  was  but 
yester  evening  that  I  made  my  first  experiment.  I  brought  my  first 
patient  to  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  put  the  cord  around  him,  he  gazed 
at  the  tree,  and,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  which  I  cannot  describe, 
exclaimed :  *'What  is  it  iliat  I  see  there?*  His  head  then  sunk  down, 
and  he  fell  into  a  perfect  somnambulism.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I 
took  him  home  to  his  house  again,  where  I  restored  him  to  his 
senses.  Several  men  and  women  came  to  tell  him  what  he  had  been 
doing.  He  maifitaiiied  it  was  not  true ;  that,  weak  as  he  was,  and 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  go 
down  stairs,  and  walk  to  the  tree.  To-day  I  have  repeated  the  same 
experiment  on  him,  and  with  the  same  success.  ...  I  own  to  you. 
Sir,  my  head  turns  with  pleasure  at  seeing  the  good  I  do  ;  Madame 
de  P.,  the  company  she  has  with  her,  my  domestics,  all  who  are 
near  me,  feel  an  amazement  mingled  with  admiration,  which  cannot 
be  described ;  and  I  shall  confess,  too,  that  they  do  not  experience 
the  half  of  my  sensations.  Without  my  tree,  which  gives  me  rest, 
and  which  will  do  so  still  more,  I  should  be  in  a  state  of  agitation 
inconsistent,  I  believe,  with  my  health.  I  exist  too  much,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression.' 

The  supposed  influence  of  Animal  Magnetism  bad  now  pro* 
duced  Magnetic  Sleep.  This  was  a  signal  to  all  connected 
with  it*  The  magnetisers  speedily  declared  somnambulism^ 
and  not  convulsions^  to  be  its  legitimate  and  desired  effect ; 
and  those  capable  of  being  magnetised  were  complaisant 
enough  to  put  up  with  this  alteration ;  and,  indeed,  they  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  at  exchanging  their  spasms,  tears, 
and  sobbings,  for  this  new,  and  more  quiet  and  comfortable 

*  A  tree  was  magnetised,  ^  by  first  touching  it,  and  then  retiring  a  few  steps  from 
it,  all  the  while  directing  the  fluid  upon  it,  from  the  branches  towards  the  trunk;  and 
from  the  trunk  towards  the  root'  Circular  seats  were  erected  round  the  tree,  and 
cords  suspended  from  it  in  all  directions.  When  the  patients  had  seated  themselves, 
they  wrapped  the  cords  round  the  diseased  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  formed  a  chain 
of  communication  by  the  thumbs.  The  magnetiser,  or  master,  as  he  was  called,  was 
furnished  with  his  rod,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  public  apartments, 
directing  the  fluid,  &c  The  tree  magnetised  by  M.  de  Puys^gur  was  a  large  elm,  in 
an  open  space  of  the  village ;  under  it  the  rustic  dances  were  held  on  festive  occasions, 
and  the  garrulous  old  men  sought  its  shade  ^pmtr  earner*  M,  de  Puys^gor's  potieiitB 
were  diiifly  his  own  xetaiaen. 
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state  of  magnetic  repose.  In  a  month  or  two'  after  its  first 
appearance^  we  have  a  perfect  epidemic  of  it  among  the  pea- 
santry of  M.  de  Pnys6gar. 

*  If  you  do  not  come,  my  dear  friend/  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  '  you  will  not  see  my  extraordinary  man  j*  for  his  health 
18  almost  quite  restored.  He  has,  however^  told  me,  when  in  a 
critis,  that  he  should  still  need  to  be  touched,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
the  days,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  JViondaj  for  the  last  time,  &c. 

'  I  continue  to  make  use  of  the  happy  power  which  I  owe  to  M. 
Mesmer ;  and  every  day  I  bless  him,  for  I  am  very  useful,  and  pro- 
duce many  salutary  effects  on  all  the  sick  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  flock  round  my  tree  -,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  them  this  morning.  There  is  a  continual  procession  in  the 
country.  I  pass  two  hours  at  my  tree  every  morning.  It  is  the 
best  baquet  possible,  not  a  leaf  of  it  but  communicates  health ;  all 
feel  more  or  less  good  effects  from  it.  You  will  be  delighted  to  see 
the  picture  of  humanity  which  this  presents.  I  have  only  one  regret  j 
it  is  that  I  cannot  touch  all  who  come.  But  my  man,  or  rather  my 
intelligence,  sets  me  at  ease.  He  teaches  me  what  conduct  I  should 
adopt.  According  to  him,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  touch  every 
one;  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  wish  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
limited  peasants  of  the  country  that  teaches  me  this.  When  he  is 
in  a  crisis^  I  know  nothing  more  profound,  more  prudent,  and  more 
clearsighted  (clairvoyant)  than  he.' 

These  details  of  the  Marquis  de  Puys^gur  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  quote  them  at  full  length.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  noticing  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  somnam- 
bulism when  first  observed  at  Busan9y.  The  patients  of  M.  de 
Puys^gur,  during  a  *  crisis'  of  magnetic  sleep^  had  their  eyes 
shut,  and  had  lost  the  use  of  their  external  senses  of  hearing, 
smelling,  seeing ;  yet,  by  some  '  incomprehensible  means,'  they 
could  hear,  see,  and  feel  their  magnetiser ;  by  an  *  effort  of  his 
wiir  he  seemed  to  direct  all  their  motions,  and  even  their  very 
thoughts.  Their  intellectual  faculties,  ^in  compensation  for  the 
physical  powers  of  which  they  appear  to  be  deprived,'  were 
highly  purified  and  exalted ;  so  that  the  silliest  peasant,  when  in 
a  state  of  *  crisis,'  could  enlighten  and  instruct  his  magnetiser. 
They  had  the  *  power  of  discerning  the  nature  and  seat  of  their 
own  diseases,'  and  fortelling  their  progress  and  termination ; 
they  could  also  *  know  the  diseases  of  other  persons  brought  into 
connexion  with  them,  by  touching  their  bodies,  and  could  pre- 
scribe suitable  remedies :'  hence  they  were  called  '  m^decins 
endormis,'  sleeping  physicians.     Lastly,  when  their  magnetiser 

*  This  is  stiU  the  same  peasant  who  was  M.  de  Puys^gur's  first  somnambulist 
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had  recalled  them  from  this  state^  they  ^  recolleeted  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  during  their  orines/  Such  were  the 
principal  features  of  Somnambulism  at  Busanpy.  It  is  impor* 
tant  to  remark^  that  the  very  same  wonders  were  observed  the 
same  year  at  Lyons,  by  another  zealous  magnedser,  the 
Chevalier  de  Barbarin,  With  him,  however,  they  were  pro- 
duced by  a  process  much  less  complicated  than  that  which  was 
employed  at  Paris  and  Busanyy  :  here  there  was  no  baquet^  no 
magnetic  tree,  no  universal  fluid,  no  apparatus  of  cords  or  rods 
to  conduct  it ;  prayers  were  offered  up  m  solemn  accents  at  the 
bedsides  of  the  patients,  and  were  found  to  produce  exactly  the 
same  effects.* 

Thus  have  we  seen  how  Animal  Magnetism  survived  the  un- 
favourable report  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed 
to  judge  of  it.  At  the  very  moment  when  its  fate  seemed  de- 
cided, instead  of  falling  to  the  ground  and  dying  away,  it  rose 
Proteus-like,  and  in  its  new  shape  again  challenged  examination 
with  fresh  uproar.  ^  Soci^t^s  de  I'Harmonie'f  were  established 
in  all  directions,  and  Animal  Magnetism  spread  rapidly  over 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  as  far  as  Russia  and 
Sweden.  The  wonders  of  Somnambulism, as  was  to  be  expected^ 
went  on  increasing  and  multiplying  /rom  day  to  day.  In  a  short 
time  you  have  the  Somnambulists  dealing  out  to  their  magne- 
tisers  visions,  prophecies,  and  medical  prescriptions  of  the 
strangest  character.  In  their  *  lucid  sleep'  or  ^  clairvt>yanoe,' 
you  will  find  them  writing  in  the  dark,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling 
with  their  stomachs  and  even  with  their  fingers  and  toes ;  speak- 
ing in  strange  unknown  tongues ;  praying,  preaching,  giving 
lectures  in  medicine,  dictating  poetry,  and  speculating  with  their 
magnetisers  on  all  things  and  many  more  besides,  ^  de  todas 
las  cosas  y  otras  muchas  mas/ 

This  epidemic  of  magnetic  crisis  daily  gained  strength  till  the 
French  He  volution  broke  out  in  1789;  rfter  which  most  of  the 
Harmonic  Societies  were  dissolved,  and  those  who  had  been  the 

*  The  foUowen  of  Barbarin  became  numerous,  and  were  named  *  Barharinittet,* 
<  There  exists,'  says  Bertrand,  <  at  this  moment  in  Pam  a  small  sect  of  magii0fci«er% 
who  employ  no  other  means.  Thi  y  have  their  Somnambulists ;  and  these,  a&  you  may 
well  suppose,  see  no  fluid,  but  beheve  themselves  to  be  inspired,* — (Du  Bfagn^dsme 
An.  en  France,  p.  227,  note.) 

t  The  Society  of  Strasburg,  founded  by  M.  de  Puys^gur  in  August,  17S5,  had 
nearly  two  hun^d  members,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution* 
Each  member  bound  himself  to  transmit  to  the  society  an  account  of  all  the  cures  he 
performed.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  to  see  what  extraordinary  things 
may  be  attested  by  men  of  science  and  undisputed  honesty,  should  consult  the 
'  Annales  de  la  Society  Harmonique  des  Amis  r^unis  de  Strasbourfl^'  3  vol.  8vo. 
Strasbmg,  1786,  1787,  1789.  A  vohune  was  published  every  year  tiU  the  time  of 
the  Btvomtioii. 

chief 
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diief  pafcrons  of  Animal  Magnetism  lost  all  their  influence. 
Daring  the  fearful  transactions  of  that  period,  no  work  was  pub- 
lidied  on  the  subject  in  France ;  no  society  remained  there  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it }  and^  though  many  individuals  still 
coDtmued  to  magnetise  in  secret,  the  public  apartments  which 
we  have  seen  so  crowded  with  patients  of  every  rank,  the 
baqueUj  and  oaagnetic  trees,  were  abandoned  and  forgotten. 
Animal  Magnetism  was  little  more  heard  of  in  public  tiU  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  indeed  till 
towards  the  decline  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  the  ancient 
nobility  to  their  former  power  and  influence.  The  ^  Histoire 
Critiqi^  dn  Magndtisme  Animal'  of  M.  Deluze,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1813,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Animal  Magnetism  in  France.  It  is 
written  in  a  tone  of  moderation  and  candour,  and  with  a  degree 
of  good  sense  and  precision,  which  gave  it  more  influence  tiian 
any  previous  work  on  the  subject.  It  was  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  several  periodical  publications  exclusively  devoted  to 
Magnetism,  such  as  the  ^  Annales  du  Mag.  Animal,^  begun  in 
July,  18149  and  continued  for  a  year  or  two,  the  ^  Biblioth^ue 
du  Alag.  Aninial^'  &c.  down^  to  the  ^  Hermes,'  which  is  stiU 
going  on. 

In  Germany  and  the  other  countnes  into  which  Animal  Mag^ 
uetism  had  spread^  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  was  also  felt, 
though  less  strongly  and  for  a  shorter  time  than  in  France, 
About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  we  find  some  men  of 
eminence  declaring  their  belief  in  Animal  Magnetism,  and 
striving  to  reconcile  that  belief  with  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  our  times.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  French  war  that  Animal  Magnetism  rose  to  its  greatest 
height  in  Germany.  Public  lectures  began  to  be  delivered  on 
the  subject  at  several  universities ;  journals,  specially  devoted 
to  it)  were  publicly  conducted  by  men  occupying  distinguished 
situations;  and  ^histories,'  and  *  theories,'  and  *  wouderfiil,'  but 
'  well-attested'  cases,  were  to  be  had  {ft  every  new  Leipzig 
fair;  so  that  many  well-disposed  persons  began  to  speak  of 
a  'reform  of  the  human  race,'  and  a  *  happy  change'  in  the 
'  <  direction  and  objecf  of  all  our  studies.  Even  at  Berlin, 
which  reckons  itself  the  Athens  of  Germany,  a  public  hospital 
was  established  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  Animal  Mag- 
netism. Wolfahrt,  who  was  appointed  physician  to  this  hos- 
pital, published  the  results  of  bis  treatment  in  a  journal  called 
the  Neues  JEsculapion.    It  had  become  necessary,  for  various 
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reasons,*  to  limit  the  practice  of  Animal  Magnetism.  Laws 
bad  been  passed  in  Prussia^  Austria,  Bavaria,  Russia,  &c* 
prohibiting  all  but  regularly  educated  physicians  from  em- 
ploying it  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Animal  Magnetism ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  purposely 
refrained  from  taking  notice  of  the  different  sects  of  magne- 
tisers,  which  have  been  formed  since  Mesmer  first  made  known 
his  discovery.  These  sects  are  not  opposed  to  each  other ;  the 
difference  of  their  theories  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  the 
practical  result,  which  they  all  suppose  themselves  capable  of 
producing.  But,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  to  enable  each  of  them  to  judge  for  him- 
self regarding  it,  we  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  chief  of  these  sects. 

Amid  the  endless  variety  of  magnetisers  we  may  distinguish 
three  leading  classes;  the  first,  or  those  who  embraced  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions  of  Mesmer,  believing  in  his  universal  fluid, 
&c.  as  we  have  already  seen ;  the  second  class,  or  the  spiri- 
fualistSy  as  they  have  been  named ;  and  the  third,  or  those  who 
call  themselves  the  followers  of  M.  de  Puys^gur,  or  the  expert* 
mentalists.  It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  only  of  the  last  two. 
After  the  discovery  of  Somnambulism,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  but  very  few  remained  of  the  first  sect. 
It  may  be  observed  that  there  were  many  magnetisers  who  bor- 
rowed something  from  each  of  these  sects,  without  attaching 
themselves  to  any  one  in  particular. 

The  spiritualists  supposed  physical  agency  to  be  unnecessary 
in  Animal  Magnetism.  They  maintained  that  its  effects  were 
to  be  produced  by  a  pure  ^  effort  of  the  soul;*  and  that  when  a 
connexion  between  the  magnetiser  and  his  patient  had  been  once 
fairly  established,  the  former  could  communicate  his  influence 
to  the  latter  at  any  distance,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will,  by 
prayer,  &c.  The  magnetisers  of  this  sect  were  less  numerous 
in  France  than  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  The  Chevalier  de  Bar- 
barin,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  already,  may  indeed,  in  some 

*  After  the  Revolution  we  hear  no  more  of  the  public  treatments.  The  magne- 
tisers began  to  treat  each  patient  separately  and  privately.  This  gave  opportunity, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  for  scenes,  which  decency  will  not  ^ow  us  to  relate, 
but  which  sometimes  came  before  the  public  gradually  and  by  natural  processes,  the 
patients  bearing  visible  and  involimtaiy  testimony  of  what  had  happened  during  their 
treatment.  The  processes  of  Animal  Ma^etism  were  also  found  capable  of  pro- 
ducing permanent  insanity  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  and  incautious.  Neither  of 
these  effects  of  magnetism  has  been  entirely  prevented  by  the  laws  which  they  sug- 
gested, though  both  have  been  rendered  somewhat  less  frequent 
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measure^  be  regarded  as  its  founder,  and  his  followers  spread 
from  Lyons  into  various  other  parts  of  Francf ,  It  was  in  Ger- 
many^ however,  that  the  spiritualists  became  most  numerous 
and  most  respectable.  Among  the  infinite  host  of  tearful,  crazy 
drivellers,  we  may  distinguish  some  men  of  ^eat  and  undoubted 
talents  devoting  their  attention  to  Animal  &&gnetism,  and  seek- 
ing to  connect  it  with  science,  philosophy,  and  even  religion.  The 
phenomena  of  Somnambulism  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
throwing  light  on  the  mysterious  connexion  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  and  of  affording  another  proof  of  the  immortal  nature 
of  the  former.  The  ^  lucid  sleep*  or  'clairvoyance'  was  sublimed 
into  an  image  of  what  poets  have  represented  under  the  name  of 
a  golden  age,  when  man  in  a  state  of  simple  innocence  and  en- 
joyment had  not '  sought  out  many  inventions'  of  pride,  nor  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  immediate  intercourse  and  guidance  of 
his  Creator.*  Others  looked  upon  Somnambulism  as  a  state 
approaching  to  that  of  the  blessea  in  Heaven  :  '  In  Mesmerism,' 
says  Oken,  *  animal  instinct  ascends  to  the  highest  degree  admis- 
sible in  this  world.  The  clairvoyant  is  thus  a  pure  animal^ 
without  any  mixture  of  matter.  His  operations  are  those  of  a 
spirit.  He  is  similar  to  God.  His  eye  penetrates  all  the  secrets 
of  nature.  When  his  attention  is  fixed  on  any  of  the  objects  of 
this  worid;  on  his  disease,  his  death,  his  well-beloved,  his 
friends,  his  relations,  his  enemies ;  in  spirit  he  sees  them  acting, 
he  penetrates  into  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  their 
actions ;  he  becomes  a  physician,  a  prophet,  a  divine.  Such  a 
state  of  spirituality  and  pure  animality  is  that  of  the  sfdnts.'  In 
short,  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  enumerating  the  various  theo- 
ries of  this  sort  which  were  given  out  on  the  subject,  and  we 
fear  it  would  be  equally  uninteresting  and  uninstructive  to 
attempt  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  them.  The  records 
of  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  miracles,  visions,  prophesyings,t 
&c.  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  *  new  science,'  and  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  by  the  phenomena  of  Somnambulism. 
He  who  can,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  endure  the  myste- 
rious, sickly,  hypocritical,  unmanly  style,  in  which  these  worthy 
people  write,  will  find  wonderful  enough  details  in  the  twelve 
thicK  octavo  volumes  of  Kieser's  Journal  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
and  in  the  ^  Neus  iEsculapion'  of  Wolfahrt ;  but  we  would  coun- 
sel no  man  who  is  bilious  or  short-tempered  to  think  of  perusing 
them,  for  there  is  enough  in  them  to  move  the  gall  of  one  in 

*  See  Chubert's  *  Amdchten  dftr  Naturwissenschaften  von  der  Nachtseite/  and  espe^ 
cially  the  chapter  on  Magnetism.  •  i    *  j 

t  *  The  second  sight'  of  our  own  islanders  is  also  regarded  as  a  variety  of  *  lucid 
sleep'  by  tlie  magnetisers  both  of  France  and  Qermany. 
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perfect  hefJtb  and  fomisbed  with  the  most  liberal  stock  of 
putieiice. 

The  third  sect  has  been  chiefly  con6ned  to  France,  though  it 
has  also  had  its  partisans  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  other 
northern  countries.  M.  de  Puys^gur  appears  latterly  to  have 
attached  little  importance  to  any  theory  or  any  mode  of  magne* 
tising.  He  conceived  that  <  emanations'  dependent  oh  the 
will,  and  capable  of  being  directed  by  it,  proceeded  from  the 
bodies  of  the  magnetisers,  and  that  actual  contact  was  necea* 
sary  for  communicating  these  emanations  to  their  patients.  In 
France,  almost  all  the  magnetisers  of  the  present  day  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  fluid  which  they  regard  as  iiecea-* 
sary  to  the  action  of  magnetism.  This  fluid*  is  supposed  to 
be^conUnually  escaping  from  our  bodies/  and  ^forming  an 
atmosphere  around  us,'  which,  however,  as  it  has  ^  no  deter- 
mined current,'  produces  no  sensible  effect  on  the  individuals 
Surrounding  us.  It  is  ^  capable  of  being  directed  by  the  will, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  nervous  influence;'  and  when  so 
directed,  it  is  *  sent  forth  in  currents'  with  a  force  correspond- 
ing to  the  energy  we  possess ;  its  motion  is  compared  to  ^  the 
luminous  rays  sent  from  burning  bodies.'  It  is  supposed  to 
possess  ^  different  qualities  in  different  individuals,'  according 
to  their  state  of  health,  &c.  &c.  This  fluid  is  conceived  to  be 
^  capable  of  concentration ;'  and  to  ^  exist  also  in  trees;'  and 
'  the  will  of  the  magnetiser,  aided  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand 
several  times  repeated  in  the  same  direction,'  can  ^  guide  the 
fluid  of  trees,  and  impress  upon  it  a  determined  action/  ^  The 
action  of  the  magnetiser's  will,  when  he  magnetises  a  tree,  or 
when  he  makes  his  patients  form  a  chain,  seems  also  to  put  this 
fluid  in  circulation  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  a  spark  kindles  a 
heap  of  combustible  matter ;'  and  *  it  appears,  that  the  fluid 
which  the  magnetiser  accumulates  does  not  en^nate  from  him- 
self alone.'  Most  persons,  when  magnetised,  ^  feel  a  sensation 
of  heat  or  cold,  on  the  magnetiser's  passing  his  hand  before 
them  without  even  touching  them;'  and  the  somnambulists 
*  perceive  a  luminous  brilliant  fluid  around  their  magnetiser, 
issuing  with  most  force  from  his  head  and  hands>  ^  possessing  a 
smell  which  is  agreeable  to  them,'  and  ^  capable  of  communi- 
cating a  particular  taste  to  food  and  water.'  A  person  in  good 
health  cannot  feel  the  action  of  the  magnetic  fluid ;  because,  in 
such  circumstaniies,  the  <  fluid  in  his  own  body  experiences  no 
obstacle  in  its  circulation,'  and  because  *  nature  has  no  need  of 

*  In  giyi^g  this  account  of  Ammal  Magnetigm  in  France,  ve  shall  talM  M. 
Delciize  as  our  chief  guide,  because  he  is  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of  leader  by  the 
magnetisers;  and  is  by  far  the  most  respectable  among  &em. 

a  superabundance 
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H  aupafabuodaoce  of  strength.'  Sqch  it  the  ^  Mifnetic  fluid/ 
according  to  M.  Deleuze,  the  most  enlightened  <d  the  Fraich 
magnetisers.  There  is  not  anv  evidence^  we  think^  of  its  existence  \ 
for  we  beg  leave  to  value  the  testimony  of  the  somnambulists 
themselves  at  nothing :  they  have  never  in  any  case  seen^  tasted^ 
•r  smelled  any  fluid,  either  cold  or  hot,  when  their  magnetisers 
could  go  on  without  one.  Af  •  Deleuze  does  well  in  continuing 
to  ^  believe  for  himself,'  without  '  insisting'  that  any  other 
person  should  believe  along  with  him. 

But  we  come  now  to  that  part  of  magnetism,  which  M. 
Deleuze  and  the  rest  consider  to  be  independent  of  opinion,  and 
practically  demonstrated.  According  to  them^  itis  indispensably 
necessary  for  every  magnetiser,  who  expects  to  produce  salutary 
effects  by  magnetism,  to  have  ^  Volont4  active  vers  U  bien, 
croj/ance  ferme  en  $a  pui&sance^  confiance  entihre  en  Vem^ 
pU^anty — an  active  will  to  do  good;  firm  belief  in  his  power,  and 
entire  confidence  in  employing  it*  Yet  though  all  magnetisers 
must  have  these  qualities,  they  will  not  have  equal  success. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  their  power,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  force  of  the  wiU,  the  capacity  of  attention, 
the  degree  of  belief  and  confidence,  the  goodness  of  the  inten- 
tion, the  physical  constitution,  &c.  People  ^  of  a  feeble  teqfi- 
perament'  have  little  power ;  magnetism  is  *  a  communicatipn 
of  the  vital  energy,'  and  that  energy  is  *  less  in  an  individual 
^ho  is  old  and  infirm,'  than  in  one  who  is  young  and  in  perfect 
health.  The  best  magnetiser  is  he  '  who  has  a  robust  tempera- 
ment, a  character  at  once  firm  and  calm ;  the  germ  of  quick 
passions  without  being  subject  to  them ;  a  will  strong  without 
enthusiasm^  activity  united  with  patience ;  the  power  of  con- 
centratmg  his  attention  without  effort ;  and  who,  while  mag- 
netising, occupies  himself  solely  with  what  be  is  doing.' 

The  susceptibility  of  different  individuals  for  magnetism  is 
equally  various.  Some  patients  are  altogether  incapable  of 
feeling  its  influence.  Confidence  in  its  efficacy  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  patient;  but  the  <  obstinately  incredulous  seldom 
reap  any  advantage  from  it.'  Women  are  much  more  suscep- 
tible  of  its  influence  than  men ;  and  ^  country  people  more  than 
men  of  the  world.'  Few  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  a 
state  of  perfect  somnambulism.  We  have  already  seen  that 
no  person  in  health  can  be  magnetised. 

In  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  in  France,  we 
cannot  do  better  uian  allow  M.  Deleuze  to  spe^  for  himself. 
After  stating  that  the  ^  predictions  and  prophecies'  of  somnam- 
bulists are  to  be  received  with  many  limitations,  and  seldom  to 
be  depended  upon,  he  proceeds  to  relate  *  what  he  himself  has 

1 2  seen,* 
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seen/  and  ^  what  at  least  five  hundred  creditable  persons  have 
attested  in  writings'  and  ^surely  more  than  fifty  thousand 
verbally  :* 

'  When  magaetism  produces  somnambulism,  the  being  who  is  in 
this  condHion  acquires  a  prodigious  extension  in  the  faculty  of  sen- 
sation 5  several  of  his  external  organs,  generally  those  of  sight  and 
hearing,  are  inactive,  and  all  the  sensations  which  depend  upon 
them  take  place  internally.  Of  this  state  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  shades  and  varieties  ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it, 
we  must  examine  it  in  its  greatest  difference  from  the  state  of 
waking,  passing  over  in  silence  all  that  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
experience. 

'  The  somnambulist  has  his  eyes  shut,  and  does  not  see  with  his 
eyes  i  he  does  not  hear  with  his  ears ;  but  he  sees  and  hears  better 
than  one  who  is  awake. 

*  He  sees  and  hears  only  those  with  whom  he  is  in  communication, 
*  en  rappoHJ*  He  sees  nothing  but  what  he  looks  at,  (''  ce  qu^U 
regarde")  and  he  generally  looks  only  at  the  objects  to  which  his 
attention  is  directed. f 

*  He  is  under  the  will  of  his  magnetiser  in  regard  to  every  thing* 
that  cannot  hurt  hira^  and  that  he  does  not  feel  contrary  to  his  ideas 
of  Justice  and  Truth. 

'  He  feels  the  will  of  his  magnetiser. 

'  He  perceives  the  magnetic  fluid. 

'  He  sees,  or  rather  he  feels  the  interior  of  his  body,  and  that  of 
others  }l  but  he  commonly  observes  only  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  not  in  their  natural  state,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
whole. 

'  He  recovers  the  recollection  of  things  he  had  forgot  when 
awake. 

'  He  has  prophetic  visions  and  sensations,  which  may  be  er- 
roneous in  some  circumstances,  and  which  are  limited  in  their  extent. 

'  He  expresses  himself  with  astonishing  facility. 

'  He  is  not  free  from  vanity. 

'  He  becomes  more  perfect  of  his  own  accord  for '  a  certain  time, 
if  guided  wisely.     He  wanders  when  he  is  ill  directed. 

*  When  he  returns  to  the  natural  state,  he  entirely  loses  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  sensations,  and  all  the  ideas  which  he  has  had  in 
the  state  of  somnambulism,  so  that  these  two  conditions  are  as 
foreign  to  one  another  as  if  the  somnambulist  and  the  waking  man 
were  too  different  beings.' — vol.  i.  p.  185,  et  seq. 

*  When  the  magnetiser  acts  on  the  magnetised,  they  are  said  to  be  '  «»  rojpport* 
t  M.  Deleuze  conceives  that  seeing,  hearing,  &c.  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the 

magnetic  fluid,  (vol.  L  p.  189,)  which  transmits  the  impressions  inmiediately,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nerves,  to  the  brain. 

t  This  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  who  are  put  <  at  rapporf  with  him  by 
touching.  It  was  this  supposed  power,  as  we  have  seen,  that  made  the  somnambulists 
of  M.  de  Puys^Kur  be  called  <  Mtdecin*  endormis.*  M.  Deleuze  g^ves  directions  for 
holding  ( consultatioDs'  with  somxuunbulists.  (vol  I  p.  206.) 

These 
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These  various  characters  are  ^  rarely  united  in  the  same  sub- 
ject }  the  last  alone  is  constant  and  essentially  distinguishes 
somnambulism/  There  are  some  somnambulists  who  *  have  their 
eyes  open,'  who  ^  hear  very  well  with  their  ears,*  and  who  ^  are 
even  **  en  rapport "  with  every  one.'  *Some  there  are,  who  ex- 
press themselves  with  much  diflSculty/  &c.,  &c.  But  hitherto, 
'  no  single  one  has  been  observed  who  recollected  what  he  had 
felt  in  a  state  of  somnambulism/ 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  how  these  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced. We  shall  quote  M.  Deleuze's  directions  in  his  own 
words : 

'  As  soon  as  you  have  thus  agreed  to  treat  the  matter  gravely, 
remove  from  the  patient  all  persons  who  might  be  troublesome  to 
you ;  keep  with  you  only  the  necessary  witnesses  (a  single  person  if 
so  may  be) ;  desire  them  not  to  occupy  themselves  in  any  way  with 
the  processes  you  employ,  and  the  effects  which  result  from  them, 
but  to  join  with  you  in  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  your  patient; 
arrange  yourself  so  as  neither  to  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  in  such  a 
manner  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  freedom  of  your  motions ; 
and  take  precautions  to  prevent  interruption  during  the  sitting. 

*  Make  your  patient  then  sit  as  commodiously  as  possible,  and 
place  yourself  opposite  to  him,  on  a  seat  a  little  more  elevated,  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  knees  may  be  betwixt  yours,  and  your  feet  at 
the  side  of  his.  First  request  him  to  resign  himself,  to  think  of 
nothing,  not  to  perplex  himself  examining  the  effects  which  he  may 
experience  ;  to  banish  all  fear,  to  surrender  himself  to  hope,  and  not 
to  be  disturbed  or  discouraged  if  the  action  of  magnetism  should 
produce  in  him  momentary  pains. 

'  After  having  collected  yourself,  take  his  thumbs  between  your 
fingers  in  such  a  way  that  the  internal  part  of  your  thumbs  may  be 
in  contact  with  the  internal  part  of  his,  and  fix  your  eyes  upon  him. 
You  will  remain  from  two  to  five  minutes  in  this  situation,  or  until 
you  feel  an  equal  heat  between  your  thumbs  and  his.  This  done, 
you  will  withdraw  your  hands,  removing  them  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  them  till  their  internal  surface  be  out- 
wards ;  and  you  will  raise  them  to  the  height  of  the  head.  You  will 
now  place  them  upon  the  two  shoulders ;  let  them  remain  there 
about  a  minute,  and  then  draw  them  gently  along  the  arms  to  the 
,  extremities  of  the  fingers,  touching  slightly.  You  will  renew  this 
pass*  five  or  six  times,  always  turning  your  hands  and  removing 
them  a  little  from  the  body  before  you  lift  them.  Afterwards  you 
will  place  them  above  the  head,  and,  after  holding  them  there  for  an 
instant,  lower  them,  passing  before  the  face  at  the  distance  of  one  or 

♦  Pass  18  the  expression  employed  by  the  magnetisers  for  the  motions  which  Uiey 
make  with  their  hands  in  passing  them  over  the  body,  whether  touching  slighUy,  or  at 
a  distance. 

two 
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two  inches,  down  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach :  there  you  \HU  stop  them 
two  minutes  also/  putting  your  thumbs  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  rest  of  your  fingers  below  the  ribs.  You  will  then  descend 
slowly  along  the  body  to  the  knees,  or  rather^  if  you  can  do  so  with- 
out deranging  yourself,  to  the  extremity  of  the  feet.  You  will 
repeat  the  same  processes  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  sitting.  You 
wUl  also  sometimes  approach  your  patient  so  as  to  place  your  hands 
behind  his  shoulders,  in  order  to  descend  slowly  along  the  spine  of 
the  back  and  the  thighs,  down  to  the  knees  or  to  the  feet  After 
the  first  passes,  you  may  dispense  with  putting  your  hands  upon 
the  head,  and  may  make  the  subsequent  passes  on  the  arms, 
beginning  at  the  shoulders  -,  and  upon  the  body,  beginning  at  the 
stomach. 

*  When  you  wish  to  terminate  the  sitting,  you  will  take  care  to 
attract  towards  the  extremities  by  prolonging  your  passes  beyond 
these  extremities,  and  shaking  your  fingers  each  time.  Lastly,  you 
will  make,  before  the  face  and  even  before  the  breast,  a  few  passes 
crosswise,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  These  passes  are 
made  by  presenting  the  two  hands  together,  and  then  rapidly  sepa- 
rating them  from  one  another,  as  if  to  take  away  the  superabundance 
of  fluid  with  which  the  patient  might  be  charged.  You  see  it  is 
essential  to  magnetise  always  by  descending  from  the  head  to  the 
extremities,  and  never  by  ascending  from  the  extremities  to  the 
head.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  turn  your  hands  when  you 
bring  them  back  from  the  feet  to  the  head.  The  descending  passes 
are  magnetic  $  that  is  to  say,  they  are  accompanied  with  the  intention 
of  magnetising.  The  ascending  motions  are  not  so.  Many  mag- 
netisers  shake  their  fingers  after  every  pass.  This  proceeding,  which 
is  never  hurtful,  is  advantageous  in  some  cases,  and,  for  this  reason^ 
it  is  good  to  get  a  habit  of  it  I  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  passes  made  without  touching,  from  those  made  by  touching, 
not  only  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  but  with  the  whole  extent  of 
the  hand,  using  slight  pressure.  These  latter  I  call  magrieiic 
friction*:  they  are  often  made  use  of  in  order  to  act  better  on 
the  arms,  the  legs,  and  behind  the  back  all  along  the  vertebral 
column. 

'It  is  by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  above  all  by  the 
thumbs,  that  the  fluid  escapes  with  most  activity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  you  at  first  take  hold  of  the  patient's  thumbs,  and  that 
you  hold  them  during  the  intervals  of  rest  This  proceeding  is 
commonly  sufficient  to  establish  the  communication  (f  rapport'). 
There  is  another  process  which  you  may  employ  with  success  to 
strengthen  that  communication:  it  consists  in  opposing  your  ten 
fingers  to  those  of  the  patient,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interior  of 
your  hands  approach  the  interior  of  his,  and  that  the  fleshy  part  of 
your  pngers  touch  the  fleshy  part  of  his,  the  nails  being  outwards. 
It  appears  that  much  less  fluid  issues  from  the  external  than  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  hand  -,   and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
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wUoh  yovL  torn  your  hands  in  raUing  them,  without  removing  them 
much  from  the  body/^^ide  *  Inttruction  pratique  sur  le  Mag- 
miikme  Jnmai,  par  M.  Deleuze,'  p.  24  et  seq.) 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  a  view  of  Animal  Magnetism,  both  in  regard  to  its 
past  history  and  present  state.  Had  our  limits  permitted  us^ 
we  would  have  illustrated  our  remarks  by  detailing  one  or  two 
of  the  most  striking  cases  of  somnambulism,  which  are  to  be 
had  by  hundreds  in  the  works  of  the  magnetisers.  But  we 
trust  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  every  reader  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Animal  Magnetism,  and  to  form  an  opinion 
for  himself  regarding  it.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  serious  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  magnetisers  which 
we  have  been  enumerating  i  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a 
few  remarks,  which,  we  conceive,  may  throw  further  light 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  then,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  magnetiser,  which  are  so  much  insisted  upon,  the  ^  VoUmte 
active  vers  le  bieriy  croyance  ferme  en  sa  pimaance^  con/iance 
entihre  en  C  employ  ant ^  the  *  robust  temperament,^  the  *  strong 
will,'  &c. ;  we  fear  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
magnetism  than  with  any  other  thing.  Will*  of  some  kind  cir 
other  is  necessary  for  any  action  or  undertaking.  How  cha- 
ritable Mesmer's  ^wiir  could  be  in  practising  Animal  Mag- 
netism, and  what  were  his  real  motives,  the  reader  already 
knows ;  and  yet  he  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  the  very  best 
and  most  powerful  of  magnetisers.  The  Abb^  Faria's  *  wish  to 
do  good '  could  not  be  called  in  question,  when  he  made  public 
exhibitions  of  his  somnambulists  to  all  who  chose  to  pay  him 
well.  By  the  way,  his  method  of  magnetising  deserves  atten- 
tion :  He  placed  his  patient  in  an  armchair,  made  him  shut 
his  eyes,  and  then,  in  an  imperative  resolute  tone  of  voice, 
ordered  him  to  sleep.  The  pronunciation  of  one  single  word, 
^Dormez !'  was  the  ^complicated  process*  by  which  he  put  his 
patients  into  a  state  of  '  lucid  sleep^  or  ^  clairvoyance.'  If  the 
repetition  of  this  potent  word  three  or  four  times  ^vas  found 
insufficient,  the  Abb^  got  off  exceedingly  well  by  declaring  his 

Eatient  '  incapable  of  somnambulism.  He  boasted  of  having 
y  this  method  produced  five  thousand  somnambulists,  and  he 
undoubtedly  produced  a  great  many.  (Vid.  Bertraud,  J)u 
Magn^tisme  Animal^  p.  247  et  seq.) 

The  second  of  those  qualifications,  or  the  *firm  belief  in 

•  The  firat  somnambulist  of  M.  de  Puys^gur,  perhaps  by  way  of  flattering  his 
master,  told  him  that  a  Hfith  was  enough  for  producing  magnetic  effects.  Was  this 
the  origin  of  what  the  magnetisers  say  about  the  wii4f 
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one's  power,'  is  just  as  good  and  necessary  in  all  other  hnman 
undertakings  as  it  is  in  practising  magnetism :  it  at  once 
increases  our  capabilities,  strengthens  us  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  is  the  best  means  of  ensuring  steadiness  and  perseverance. 
The  same  remarks  'will  apply  to  the  third  quali6  cation,  the 
^  entire  confidence  in  employing  that  power,'  which  indeed  is 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  second  :  in  all  attempts  we  make  of 
producing  an  effect  upon  others,  it  is  notorious,  ^  omnibus  et 
lippis  notum  et  tonsoribuSy  how  especially  useful  it  is  to  have 
*  entire  confidence'  in  our  capability  of  doing  so.  The  physi- 
cian is  not  half  so  likely  to  cure  his  patient,  when  he  shows  no 
€M)nfidence  in  the  remedy  he  is  employing  for  the  purpose,  as 
when  he  seems  to  have  a  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy :  and  this 
would  more  especially  hold  true  of^  such  patients  as  would  be 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  magnetism.  The  other  qualities 
of  the  magnetiser,  the  ^  robust  temperament/  the  '  firmness  of 
character,'  the  *  strength  of  will/  the  ^  quick  but  subdued 
passions,'  the  ^undivided  attention,'  ^activity,  perseverance,^ 
&c.  are  the  qualifications,  we  apprehend,  which  ensure  success 
in  all  other  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  magnetizing. 

In  making  a  few  observations  on  the  wonders  which  mag- 
netism is  supposed  to  produce,  we  may  remind  our  readers, 
that  no  person  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health  is  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence:  it  loves  to  exert  its  power  only 
on  the  bland,  the  weak,  the  sickly,  the  credulous,  the  hal^- 
insane.  We  have  already  seen  by  how  many  different  pro- 
cesses all  the  phenomena  of  ^  lucid  sleep'  may  be  produced 
in  such  persons;  and  there  is  equally  good  evidence  of  their 
having  appeared  spontaneously,*  and  without  the  pretended 
aid  of  magnetism.  At  Lyons,  very  shortly  after  M.  de  Puys^ur 
and  Barbarin's  observations  became  known,  we  find  M.  Petetin, 
one  of  the  medical  professors  there,  relating  the  historyf  of 
what  he  called  a  cataleptic  patient,  who  presented  all  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  of  somnambulism ;  and,  from  a  later 
work  I  published  after  the  author's  death,  it  appears  that  he  had 
subsequently  observed  eight  similar  patients.  Some  of  these 
were  said  to  be  able  to  read  with  the  stomach,  and  even  with 
the  fingers  and  toes.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  till 
magnetic  sleep  became  an  every-day  occurrence,  the  stomach 

•  Vid.  Histoire  de  la  Gru^rison  d'une  jeune  personne  par  le  Mag.  An.  produit 
par  la  Nature  elle-m^me,  traduit  de  rAlfemand  du  Baron  de  Strombeck.  Paris, 
1814. 

f  M^moires  sur  la  D^courerte  des  Ph^nomenes  que  pr^ntent  la  Catalepsie  et  la 
Somnambulisme,  &c.,  par  M.  Petetin,  Professeur,  &c.,8vo,Lyon8, 1787. 

X  Electricity  Animale,  prouv^e  par  la  D^courerte  des  Ph^nomdnes  physiques  et  ono- 
rauz  de  laCatalepiie  hyst^rique^  &&;  Lyons,  8vo,  1808. 
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was  never  known  to  have  learnt  the  alphabet^  no  more  tlian  the 
fingers  or  toes.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  these 
cases  of  Petetin  with  each  other^  and  with  the  uproar  of  the 
time  about  the  wonders  of  magnetism. 

Also  in  periods  of  religious  excitement  and  persecution  like 
wonders  have  occurred.  In  proof  of  this  we  shall  briefly  notice 
one  or  two  circumstances,  in  the  recent,  and  consequently  au- 
thentic, hbtory  of  France.  The  first  of  these  regards  the  nuns 
of  Loudun,  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  devils. 
The  whole  transaction  occurred  during  the  administration  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu;  by  whose  permission  or  direction  the 
investigation,  which  we  have  to  mention,  took  place  at  Loudun 
in  1634. 

Two  young  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  that  city  were 
seized  with  strange  convulsions.  Their  confessor  persuaded 
them  that  the  cause  was  supernatural,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
being  exorcised  that  they  could  recover.  They  were  accord- 
ingly exorcised,  and  the  devils  that  possessed  them,  on  being 
cross-examined,  declared  they  had  been  sent  by  a  curate  of  the 
town,  called  Urbain  Grandier,  who  bad  for  some  time  been 
making  a  great  noise  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  agree- 
able person,  and  gallantry ;  all  which  had  brought  him  into  ill 
report.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inmginations  of  the  nuns 
bad  been  alarmed  by  Grandier's  proposing  to  become  their 
director;  and  their  exorcist  had  shortly  before  been  his  rival 
candidate.  The  whole  affair  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible, 
till  almost  all  the  yoitng  nuns  in  the  convent  were  attacked  with 
the  same  convulsions.  After  this,  the  convulsions  were  not  long 
confined  to  the  nunnery,  but  spread  over  the  whole  town  and 
neighbourhood — solely,  however,  among  the  young  women. 
All  affected  were  in  a  similar  state ;  and,  when  exordsed,  all 
declared  that  the  evil  spirits  had  been  sent  by  the  curate. 
Twelve  judges,  selected  by  the  cardinal's  directions,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  decide 
the  fate  of  Grandier.  The  process  lasted  eight  months,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  nuns  were  exorcised  twice  every  day. 
The  unhappy  curate  was  unanimously  condemned,  and  burnt 
alive  in  April,  1634 — about  two  years  after  he  had  first  been 
accused. 

Now,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  of  the  twelve  judges  appointed  by  his 
directions,  or  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  confessors  of  these 
nuns,  and  the  personal  enemies  of  Grandier^ — we  conceive  that 
any  one  who  chooses  to  read  the  details  of  the  transaction,  will 
find  evidence  enough  to  c<mvince  him,  that  these  convidrions 
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did  not  arfgiQat^  in  any  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the  nuna  aft 
leadt^  against  Grandier's  life^  but  were  in  refdity  first  caused  by 
th^ir  excited  imaginations  and  their  terror  of  de?il8^  and  propai- 
gated  by  the  contagion  of  imitation  which  is  known  to  be  so 
powerful  in  such  cases.    Two  of  the  exorcists  tliemselves  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  belief  that  they  were  possessed,  and 
showed  all  the  symptoms  resulting  from  such  a  conviction. 
With    the   dishonest   uses    which   the   Jesuits    subsequently 
attempted  to  make  of  these  convulsions,  publishing  them  as  a 
^  divine  proof  of  their  superstition,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at 
present,  no  more  than  with  the  ^t,  that  many  women  were 
afterwards  found  wicked  enough  to  feign  them :  we  have  merely 
adduced  the  case  of  these  young  girls  as  affording  a  curious  in- 
stance of  an  epidemic  of  convulsions  caused  by  the  fear  of  evil 
spirits*    We  have  not  spoken  of  the  other  phenomena  which 
were  observed  along  with  these  convulsions,  the  knowledge  of 
strange  tongues,  the  suspension  of  the  body  in  the  air,  &c.  &o., 
because  they  did  not  at  first  accompany  the  convulsions,  and 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  but  cunning  inventions  of  the  Jesuit 
priests. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  we  alluded  is  what  took 
place  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The  peasants  of  those  mountains,  it  is 
well  known,  were  exposed  to  merciless  persecution,  were  mas* 
sacred  in  great  numbers;  and  their  children  were  violently  taken 
from  them  to  be  educated  in  the  lUxnan  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
usual  among  them  to  bold  secret  meetings  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  purposes ;  and  at  such  times  their  minds  were  naturally 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement.  Some,  more  strongly  aflectea 
than  the  rest,  more  zealous  for  their  religion,  or  of  a  more  vehe* 
roent  temperament,  fell  into  extasies,  which  commenced  in  con* 
vulsive  motions ;  and  in  this  state  they  would  preach,  pray,  and 
utter  prophecies,  all  relating  to  the  qieedy  triumph  of  their  sacred 
cause :  they  also  conceived  themsdves  capable  of  foreseeing  at 
a  great  distance  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  of  distin- 
guishing when  any  of  these  or  their  spies  were  amongst  them  at 
their  meetings ;  and,  in  short,  many  of  them  presented  all  the 
phenomena  of  Somnambulism.  (Vid.  Berirand  du  Magn4tisfM 
An,  p.  362,  et  seq.)  These  extasies  spread  among  them  like  a 
true  epidemic,  and  in  a  little  while  many  thousands  were  affected. 
The  Mar^chal  de  Villars,  who  was  sent  against  these  unfortunate 
people  to  quell  or  extirpate  them  with  a  military  force,  has  ob* 
served :  ^  I  have  seen  things  of  this  sort  which  I  would  not  have 
believed,  had  they  not  occurred  under  my  own  eyes.  All  the 
women  and  girls  of  a  whole  town^  without  exception,  appeared 
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to  be  possessed  with  the  deviL  They  trembled  and  proj^esie^ 
pubHc^y  in  the  streets*  One  had  the  boldness  to  prophesy 
Defore  me  for  an  boor.'—- (Fte  du  Mareohal  Due  de  ViUarsp 
p.  326.) 

The  last  drcnmstance  of  this  nature  which  we  shall  notice^  is 
what  occurr^  around  the  tomb  of  the  deacon  P&ris^  at  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Medard.  Here  we  have  miracles^  convulsions^ 
extasies,  prophecies,  visions,  prayers,  sermons,  &c.&c.>  in  shorty 
all  the  wonders  of  Magnetism.  The  whole  afiBedr  is  too  recent 
and  too  well  known  to  require  any  detail  on  our  part  Hume,  in 
hid  <  Essay  on  Miracles,'  has  remarked,  that  after  the  account 
of  these  wonders  was  published  by  the  Jansenites^  in  favour  of 
whose  opinions  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  wrought,  their 
openly  declared  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  with  all  their  inffenmty 
and  seconded  by  the  government,  could  never  fully  disprove 
them,  or  reveal  the  imposture. 

We  have  only  hinted  at  these  scenes  to  show  what  may  occur 
among  honest,  but  weak*minded,  credulous  people,  in  a  state  of 
mental  exaltation.  Such  instances  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds^ 
and  we  need  not,  indeed,  have  gone  out  of  our  own  country  to 
seek  them.  In  times  of  religious  discord  and  persecution,  we 
too  have  had  our  prophets  and  gifted  men ;  and  examples,  as 
well  attested  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be,  of  Uieir  visions 
and  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  of  their  speaking  in  strange 
tongues  and  their  extacies ;  and  though  a  German  Journal  of 
Magnetism  now  complains  with  justice,  that  '  Great  Britain 
and  America  present  a  ^^  tabula  roioT  in  regard  to  every  thing 
connected  with  Magnetism,'  a  time  has  been  when  it  was  other* 
wise  with  us.  We  have  had  our  sorcerers  and  witches,  our 
prophets  and  miracle- workers.  Our  Fludds,  Greatrakeses,  Max<f 
wells,  Perkinses,  &c.  &c.  have  thriven  amongst  us  in  their  own 
good  time.  Some  of  them  were  honest,  well  meaning  men  in 
their  day  and  generation ;  but  now  their  wonders  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  such  things.  So  will  it  also  fare  with  Animal 
Magnetism :  we  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  enable  us  to  predict 
with  confidence,  that  its  wonders  will  also  diminish  and  fade 
away  as  they  are  made  the  subject  of  more  rigid  and  scientific 
investigation ;  and  that  this  ^  vast  discovery,'  which  was  to  ^  re-t 
form  the  human  race,'  will  finally  dwindle  down  to  the  common 
standard  of  earthly  things,  and  become  a  very  small  matter 
indeed. 

But  while  We  thus  acknowledge  our  utter  inability  to  believe 
that  Animal  Magnetism  is  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  creature 
of  the  fancy,  we  are  &r  from  pretending  to  set  limits  to  the 
effects  which  may  be  produced  on  ignorant,  credulous,  susoep? 
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tible  people^  when  they  are  labouring  under  disease  and  debiKty^ 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  effects 
of  the  imagination  and  the  passions  in  such  cases^  to  convince 
us,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the  limits  of  their  influence :  from 
the  details  which  we  have  already  given  regarding  the  processes  of 
the  magnetisers,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  much 
both  these  are  acted  upon  in  magnetising.  Much  that  appears 
supernatural  is  so  to  us  only  because  our  knowledge  of  nature  it 
very  limited :  many  wonderful  things  take  place  around  us  which 
might  cease  to  be  wonderful  if  our  vision  were  a  little  deeper. 
We  have  on  record  hundreds  of  *  well-attested*  stories  regarding 
ghosts,  spectres,  and  strange  things  of  every  sort;  which, 
though  we  can  neither  altogether  disprove  nor  explain  them,  we 
continue  to  disbelieve;  for  they  contradict  what  we  conceive, 
from  our  own  experience,  to  be  the  laws  of  nature.  And  a  sober 
man,  without  believing  all  the  wondrous  things  that  the  mag- 
netisers  and  others  of  the  same  class  relate,  may  still  find  much 
in  them  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained.  *  We  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  :*  the  acutest  physiologist  amongst 
us  cannot  explain  the  simplest  function  of  our  bodies ;  and  who 
hath  seen  into  the  mysterious  being  of  that  immortal  spirit  which 
we  feel  within  us,  or  known  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  in 
its  connexion  with  our  material  part?  It  was  nothing  but  match- 
less, unutterable  vanity  that  made  Buffon  style  himself  'a 
Genius  equal  to  the  Majesty  of  Nature.'  There  is  enough  in 
the  meanest  fibre  of  our  bodies  to  convince  us  of  our  ignorance, 
to  humble  our  pride,  and  fill  us  with  reverence  for  Him  who  hadi 
created  all  things,  for  whose  power  nothing  is  too  great,  for 
Whose  Eye  of  Providence  no  object  in  this  vast  universe  is  too 
minute  I 


Art.  VI. — Gesammelte  Werke  der  Briider  Christian  und 
Friedrich  Leopold  Grafen  zu  Stolberg.  20  vols.  1820-25. 
Hamburgh,   bei  Perthes  und  Besser. 

THE  poets  of  Germany,  if  sometimes  the  most  original,  are 
also  the  most  imitative  of  all  the  sons  of  song.  Klopstock, 
in  his  Ode  which  describes  the  race  between  the  two  muses  of 
his  native  land  and  of  England,  wisely  veils  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
the  issue  of  the  contest.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  leave  the 
victory  undecided ;  he  felt  too  conscious  of  his  own  obligations 
to  the  muse  of  Britain  to  deny  her  older  standing,  and  greater 
experience  in  such  competitory  warfare.    For  some  time  the 

German 
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Qerman  poets  had  been  content  with  French  models^  which, 
while  they  taught  them  elegance  of  compodition,  crippled  the 
energy  of  invention ;  until  the  two  Swiss  writers,  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  deiMonstrated  the  superiority  of  English  literature. 
The  influence  of  such  example  was  not  unfelt,  and  a  bolder 
spirit  of  originality  inspired  the  writers  of  Germany.  No  sooner 
was  the  impulse  given  by  Klopstock,  than  the  electric  shock 
communicated  itself  from  breast  to  breast,  and  every  heart- 
kindled  with  emulation  and  patriotism.  Of  all  those  who  may 
be  considered  as  having  caught  the  spark  of  inspiration  from  the 
noble  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  of  the  '  Messiah,'  no  writers  are 
more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  two  Stolbergs^  whose  works 
we  make  the  subject  of  our  present  article. 

The  Stolbergs  were  imitators  of  Klopstock,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  Burger.  Had  they,  however,  been  only  imitators ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  were  .the  followers  of  Pope  in  our  country, 
we  should  not  have  thought  of  bestowing  this  notice  upon 
them.  They  wore  not  the  mantle  of  those  poets  only,  but  also 
imbibed  their  spirit.  In  the  times  of  old,  we  know  there  were 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  which  was  taught  the  prophetic 
art ;  but  this  instruction  was  so  far  from  preduding  inspiration, 
that  it  presupposed  it  as  a  necessary  condition.  The  Stolbergs, 
particularly  the  younger,  were  poets  by  nature ;  the  direction  of 
their  genius  was,  however,  probably,  determined  by  the  example 
of  their  great  predecessor. 

*  The  more  original/  (says  Frederick  Leopold  Count  Stolberg 
himself,)  '  the  more  animated  a  man*8  works  are,  the  more  clear 
and  profound  are  his  thoughts ;  and  the  more  strong  and  flowing  his 
sensations,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  the  man  is  more  excel- 
lent than  his  writings.  Whoever  is  of  secondary  order,  either  in 
poetry  or  philosophy,  exhausts  himself  on  paper.  The  works  of  a 
compiler  are  always  superior  to  their  author  j  with  whom  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  acquainted,  even  though  he  should  collect  something 
valuable  for  my  amusement.  We  cannot  long  stand  to  admire  an 
artificial  fountain,  where  the  water  issues  through  the  mouths  and 
breasts  of  dolphins  and  mermaids ;  though  we  repose  with  delight 
on  the  bubbling  source,  and  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  dripping 
rocks  where  the  stream  first  takes  its  rise.  O  Klopstock  !  Thou 
mighty  river  of  our  age  and  country,  how  often  have  I  been 
strengthened  and  refreshed  and  inspired  with  new  life  by  thy  stream  ', 
which,  flowing  full  and  exhaustless,  directs  its  bold  course  to  the 
ocean  of  immortality !' 

The  personal  history  of  the  Stolbergs  is  not,  like  that  of 
Klopstock,  full  of  interest.  They  had  no  early  difficulties  to 
contend  with  j  no  trials  of  the  heart  to  surmount.    ITiey  were 

in 
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in  nowise  iielf*  taught,  and  weve  in  pomemon  of  mnk  aad  ricbea. 
The  elder  livedo  inarriedi  wrote  poetry,  and  died.  Of  the 
younger,  indeed^**-<-lus  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
forms  a  subject  for  serious  reflection ;  but  witk  respect  to  the 
rest  of  his  life,  the  more  briefly  it  is  told,  the  better.  In  one 
particular,  however,  they  are  both  deserving  of  eminent  con- 
sideration. Scarcely  ever  was  there  an  instance  of  fraternal 
affection 'SO  strong  as  that  which  existed  between  the  Stolbergs ; 
and  less  frequent  still  are  the  instances  of  so  equal  a  spirit  of 
poetry  belonging  to  two  members  of  the  same  family,  and  those 
two,  brothers.  So  intimate  was  this  union,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  allude  to  the  life  of  one  without  comprehending  that  of  the 
other.  Of  the  two.  Christian  Count  Stolberg,  bom  the  15th 
October,  1748*  at  Bramstedt,  in  Holstein,  (the  family  seat) 
was  the  eldest,  but  the  inferior  poet.  Of  his  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  his  brother's  person  and  gemus,  we  may  form  some 
conception  from  the  following  enthusiastic  lyrical  effusion  upon 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  Frederick  Leopold  Count 
Stolberg's  birth,  which  happened  to  be  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  spent  the  day  apart.  It  is  entitled  ^  The  seventh 
November. — To  my  Brother.'  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  this  affectionate  effusion. 

Up !  take  tbou  eagle's  wiDgs^  and  fly. 

My  song,  and,  with  thee,  fly 

Myjubilant  good  morrow ; 

To  him,  who  is  to  me 

What  never  mortal  was  to  mortal. 

Bed  gleams  already  wake» 

Announcing  the  gkid  Day, 

Which  called  thee,  dear  one,  into  life  ! 

See  how  he  pranketh  in  autumnal  pomp  i 

Proud,  and  in  solemnizing  act,  he  comes, 

Clipt  with  the  dancing  hours,  and  greeted  by 

The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  timeous  Star  ! 

Haste,  O  fraternal  kiss  f 

That  hoverest  on  my  panting  lip  | 

Swift  glide  on  the  first  beam. 
As  full  of  fire,  as  quick  tp  animate ; 

To  him,  who  is  to  me 
What  never  mortal  was  to  mortal. 

Pillow  thee  gtntly  on  his  lips  j 

Scare  not  the  morning  dream. 

That  moistly  clasps  the  slumbering  one 

With  winding  ivy  wreaths  i 

There 
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Hover  before  hie  eonsoioue  $m\, 

Languishing  wi^  the  eiokneta  of  deftire, 

Oh !  for  my  preitnee  languishing ! 

Then  suddenly  wake  him  with  the  throbi^ing  wing 

Of  Love,  and  call  it  loud 

In  burning  words  to  him  ;— 

That  he  may  be  to  me 

What  never  mortal  was  to  mortal. 

My  Brother!  in  my  eve, 

Trembleth  the  tear  of  joy ; 

Than  friend,  than  brother  more. 

That  thou — that  thou  art  e'en. 

My  heart's  most  trusted  One ! 

Say,  ever  dawned  a  thought  to  thee  or  me. 

Whereof  the  veil  thou  mightst  not  lift. 

Or  I  might  not  partake  ? 

As,  through  the  power  miraculous 

Of  holy  Nature  hidden,  deep. 

The  chord  of  Lute  untouched  the  Singer's  tones 

Doth  warble  tremblingly  j 

O  Mother  Nature  !  thus 

Our  twin  souls  she  attuned 

To  ever  sounding  harmony ! 

Sounding,  when  the  fiery  blood 

Burns  in  the  bosom  juvenile, 

Sounding,  when  down  the  pallid  cheeks. 

The  tears  of  softened  feeling  flow. 

Ah  !  thou  who  art  to  me. 

What  never  mortal  was  to  niortal ! 

Inspired  and  guided  by  the  muses. 

Associates  dear,  to  whom  thou  said'st 

•  Thou  art  my  Sister, 

And  thou  my  Bride  !' — 

(Oft,  in  the  silent  night,  ye  visit  us ; 

Ye  Muses  !  . .  thou  my  Brother  visitest ; 

And  thou,  in  solitary  hall, 

Intoxicatest  me  with  joy. 

Thy  wooer,  Goddes?  dear !— ) 

Ha !  I  know  them  too  ! 

Sister  and  Bride ! 

Guided  by  them, 

Soar  I  to  thee, 

O'er  land,  and  o'er  s^,  to  thee,  to  .thee! 

Pours  •  .  gushes  out  to  thee 

My  bverflowing  heart. — 

Brother  !  to  us  the  lovely  lot 
Is  fallen,  our  heritage  is  fair  ! 

But 
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'     Bat  ah  !  why  trickles  now  the  tear 
Within  the  cup  of  Jubilee } 
Ah  !  wher^re  are  we  now  apart  } 
To  day  apart  ? 

As  for  the  dew  the  summer  field. 
As  pants  th^  sun  for  Ocean's  lap. 
As  strives  the  vine  for  shady  elm, 

O  !  so  strive  I,  so  pant  I  after  thee  j 
Thou — thou  who  art  to  me 

What  never  mortal  was  to  mortal. 

Return,  thou  Day  of  joy 

With  blessing  big,  thy  steps 

Trickling  with  milk. 

With  honey. 

And  with  the  blood  of  the  vine ! 

Come  ever,  with  autumnal  pomp 

Thy  temples  garlanded ! 

Ah !  so  draws  nigh  at  hand  to  us 

Our  Autumn  too  ! 

So  it  may  come,  our  temples  be 

With  pomp  autumnal  garlanded — 

And  with  Fruits — oh  !  with  Fruits, 

Ay,  laden  with  imperishable  wealth ! 

Nor  find  us  then,  fair  Day, 

As  on  this  day,  apart ! 

Oh !  the  FulfiUing !  the  Fulfilling  ! 

Fulfilling  of  the  most  intense  desire ! 

Clearly  mine  eye  pervades 

The  Future  far  j  it  sees 

What  golden  days  the  path  of  life  conclude ! 

Winter  at  last  arrives ; 

Age  friendly  and  benign 

Takes  us  both  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us, 

O  joy !  unseparated  then ;  — 

Best  Father !  and,  oh,  thou. 

Who  borest,  and  who  suckledst  me. 

Best  Mother! — 

Thither,  where  'mong  the  Trees  of  Life, 

Where  in  celestial  bowers. 
Under  your  Figtree,  bowed  with  fruit. 

And  warranting  Repose, 
Under  your  Pine,  inviting  shady  joy, 
Unchanging  blooms 
Eternal  Spring! 

The  Brother^  to  whom  the  above  Ode  is  addressed,  was^  as 
we  have  already  intimated^  the  younger  man^  tiiough  the  better 

poet. 
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met.  He  was  boru  in  the  year  1750,  in  the  fiuniljr  mansion  at 
Bramstedt>  in  which  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
under  his  mother's  tmtion.  The  Father  Cliristian  Gunther  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Danish  Queen^^  Sophia  Magdalemu 
Their  father's  employments  under  the  Danish  (government  were 
the  means  of  introducing  the  boys  to  the  author  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  they  met  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Minister  Bemstofi^ 
who  was  the  great  poet's  patron.  Deprived  of  their  father's 
protection  by  the  hand  of  aeath^  their  education^  which  he  had 
commenced  by  means  of  a  private  tutor^  was  continued  under 
the  domestic  roof,  by  his  excellent  widow.  Between  the  years 
1769-74  they  studied  together  at  Gdttingen,  during  which 
period  both  exerted  their  talents  in  the  production  of  several 
lyrical  pieces,  in  which  traces  are  discoverable  of  the  influence 
which  their  early  acqusdntance  with  Klopstock  had  on  their 
susceptible  minds,  both  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  composition. 
The  foUoAving  is  one  of  Frederick  Leopold's  Essays  of  this 

Eeriod ;  it  is  an  ampliation  of  an  idea  in  Ossian,  of  which  work 
e  made  a  translation^  published  about  the  year  1806^  but  not 
included  in  the  collective  edition  under  review. 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR,    (1773.) 

Erewhile  od  me,  Leader  of  silent  eve. 
Thou  glanced*st  joys,  brief  as  the  dying's  smiles, 
The  evanescent  hues 
That  play  i'  the  western  breeze ! 
Tet,  dear  to  me,  dear  as  to  thirsty  haum 
The  early  dews,  but  ah !  they  vanished  soon ! 
Now  seldom  looks  thine  eye. 
And  troubled  then,  on  me ! 
Hast  thou  a  veil  ?  or  shed'st  thou  blinding  tears  ? 
Art  thou,  as  I,  the  prey  of  carking  cares  ? 
An  heir  of  woe  ?  and  are 
Thy  radiant  brethren  heirs  ? 
Is  yon  blue  vest  fuU  of  enlightening  Suns, 
And  set  with  Moons,  only  a  Web  of  Grief? 
And  do  the  S^iheres  resound 
With  everlasting  moan  ? 
Or  am  I  alone  wretched  ?    Thou  art  mute ! 
Inexorable ;  yet,  a  Saviour,  thou 

Bringest  the  welcome  Eve, 
No  ruddy  Mom  precedes. 
This  little  poem  is  preceded  by  an  Ode  addressed  to  Burger 
by  his  brother  Christian^  the  loss  of  didly  intercourse  with 
whom  it  perhaps  regrets.    The  brothers  Stolberg  became  ac- 
quainted with  Burger  and  his  companions  during  their  stay  at 
Gdttingen.    Burger  cum  iuis  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
VOL.  v.— NO.  IX.  K  poetical 
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poetical  dub,  called  the  Hainbund,  and  were  accufliomed  ti 
assemble  together  at  convivial  meetings.  They  went  by  the 
title  of  the  Gdttingen  Inends.  To  this  friendly,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  rather  free  association,  the  Germans  owe  the  first  Mnsen- 
Almanach,  the  idea  of  which  was  started  by  Gotter,  a  young 
poet  remarkable  for  his  polished  versification,  formed  by  the 
study  of  the  French  models,  who  had  introduced  into  the 
Society  a  Parisian  Almanac  of  the  Muses.  Boie,  Miller,  Voss, 
Holty,  and  Leisewitz  were  members  of  this  club.  The  Stol* 
bergs  joined  it  in  the  year  1771-  As  this  poetical  brotherhood 
has  been  charged  with  much  licentiousness,  it  inay  deserve 
mention,  that  its  members  had  the  merit  of  opposing  them- 
selves to  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  FVance,  which  Wieland 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  Germany  by  his  elegant  compo- 
sitions. At  a  time  when  the  admirers  of  this  great  author  were 
many,  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  these  young  men,  that,  while 
once  assembled  to  conmiemorate  the  birth-day  of  Klopstock. 
they,  in  a  noble  transport  of  indignation,  at  the  perversion  oi 
such  fine  talent,  committed  the  comic  tales  of  Wieland  to  the 
flames.  We  suspect  that  the  ebullitions  of  youthful  indiscretion 
in  these  unfledged  poets  were,  after  all,  but  pledges  of  better 
things,  and  indicative  of  a  generous  nature  wnich  only  needed 
a  proper  guide.  At  any  rate,  they  proved,  in  this  instabce, 
that  their  hearts  burned  with  a  nobler  flame  than  that  which 
smoulders  and  wastes  in  the  breast  of  the  sensual  Epicurean. 
It  is,  however,  related  by  the  bic^raphers  of  Voss,  that  Frederick 
XfCopold  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Hainbund,  who 
defied  each  other  to  produce  the  most  obscene  poem,  and 
wagered  upon  the  residt.  Voss  himself  and  Burger  were  the 
other  two.  Voss  bears  the  infamy  of  being  the  successful 
competitor. 

Frederick  Leopold  Count  Stolberg  was  of  a  warm,  lively 
temperament,  and  all  such  are  liable  to  depressions  equal  to 
the  elevations  of  their  spirits.  Their  depths  of  melancholy  are 
as  profound  as  the  heights  of  their  raptures  are  sublime.  The 
poet,  however,  was  not  without  his  occasions  of  sorrow ;  not 
only  from  that  lassitude  which  ever  succeeds  excess  of  whatever 
kind,  but  also  from  the  inflictions  of  Providence.  The  death 
of  his  father,  at  so  eariy  an  age,  was  of  itself  a  severe  a£9iction; 
and  he  might  lament  the  absence  of  some  pleasures  which  were 
connected  with  his  father's  existence.  His  father  was  wont  to 
spend  the  summer  in  a  marine  pavilion  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  on  the  coast  of  Seland,  where  the  nestling  bard 
was  accustomed  to  disport  himself,  according  to  bis  fancy,  in 
meditating  along  the  shore,  careering  over  the  sea^  or  bathing 
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in  the  Bowaij  aihieions  to  whfefa  earlj  ttelights  are  frequent  in 
his  later  poems. 

If^  however^  to  his  connexion  with  the  ^  Gdttingen  Friends^' 
we  find  something  to  blame  in  this  part  of  the  life  of  the 
younger  Stolberg,  as  being  too  wildly  spent,  and  marked  with 
some  excesses,  the  e^berance  of  a  liberal  nature,  overflowing 
in  a  false  direction,  we,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Burger,  can  never  enough  be  indebted  for  two  very  fine 
ballads,  entitled  <  Rudolph '  and  <  The  Penitent,'  which,  with 
some  other  ballads  of  the  same  kind,  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
imitations  of  Burger's  ^  Lenore,'  and  have  both,  for  their  great 
beauty,  been  already  translated  into  the  English  language. 

In  these  ballads  the  influence  of  English  literature  is  par- 
ticularly discernible  on  that  of  Grermanv.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
it  was  for  the  Teutonic  Muse,  that  her  imitation  of  the  poets 
of  this  country  was  dated  at  this  period.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  the  muse  of  Britain  itself  began  to  be  emancipated 
from  the  fetters  of  French  legislation.  The  mind  of  Germany 
was  awakened  with  the  awakening  of  that  of  England.  The 
one  had  started  amazed  from  her  slumbers,  and  with  her  loud 
and  long  shout  of  reviving  enei^gy,  roused  the  guardian  aiigel 
of  a  neighbour  land  to  partake  her  future  triumphs,  and  sh^e 
her  everlasting  guerdon.  The  Ballads  of  England,  and  the 
Percy  Relics,  ridiculed  by  Johnson,  but  which  seem  to  have 
suggested  to  Wordsworth  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  his  genius 
has  been  best  revealed,  excited  Burger  to  the  composition  of  his 
'  Wild  Hunter,'  *  The  Parson's  Daughter,'  and  *  Lenore,'  which 
last  has  been  repeatedly  translated  into  English.  To  hear  the 
last  poem  recited,  while  in  manuscript,  the  two  Stolbergs,  with 
several  others,  formeriy  members  of  the  Hainbund,  invited  by 
Bore,  a  generous  patron  of  literature,  and  to  whom  the  first 
Almanac  of  tlie  Muses  owed  much  of  its  success,  rode  over  to 
Alter-Gleichen,  whither  Burger  had  retreated.  The  impetuous 
raorement  of  the  verse, — ^its  imitative  harmony,— the  vigour  of 
its  diction, — so  wrought  on  Frederick  Leopold  in  particular, 
that  during  the  following  stanza  he  started  from  his  seat  in 
terror  and  admiration. 

'  Rasch  auf  ein  eisem  Gitteithor 

Ging*8  mit  vorh&ngtem  Ziigel. 

Mit  schwanker  Gert'  ein  Scfalag  davor 

Zersprengte  Schloss  und  Riegel.' 
The  first  two  volumes  of  collected  works  of  the  Brothers 
Christian  and  Frederick  Leopold,  consists  of  their  Odes,  Songs, 
and  Ballads.  The  following^  entitled  ^  The  Seas,'  celebrates 
ike  confluence  of  the  Atlaniic  and  Baltic,  and  may  serve  to 
_  K  2  illustrate 
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illustrate  this  early  period  of  hU  life.    It  was  written  in  the 
yearl777* 

THB  SBAS. 

Thou  pleasest  mine  ear. 

Thy  murmur  I  know, 

The  siren  song  of  thy  billows ! 

Baltic>  thou  claspest  me. 

With  loving  arms,  often 

To  thy  cool  bosom ! 

Thou  art  fair ! 

Nymph,  how  fair ! 

Betrothed  of  the  wood-covered  shore. 

Oft  the  zephyr  escapes  from  the  tops  of  the  grove. 

And  glides  over  thy  billows  with  hovering  wing ! 

Thou  art  fair ! 
Nymph,  how  fair ! 
Tet  is  the  Goddess 
Fairer  than  thou ! 
Louder  than  thou 
Thunders  Atlantic, 
Rises,  white  in  her  pride,  and  shatces  the  shores  with  her  foot. 

Stronger  and  freer  than  thou. 

Dances  she  her  own  dance. 

Nor  waits  for  the  voice  of  the 

Mastering  wind ; 

Rises  and  sinks. 

When  veiled  within  clou<ls. 

In  his  secret  chamber  slumbers  the  Tempest's  bead ! 

I  saw  the  kee],  once, 

Of  the  lightning-armed  Vessel 

Hasten  over  her  here ;  .  •  • 

Then  the  Pennon  sank. 

And  the  quivering  Streamer  sank. 

But  the  breezes  in  Hellebek's  beeches  were  still. 

By  what  name 

Shall  my  Song  make  thee  known  ? 

Boreal-main,  Ocean,  Goddess,  the  Infinite, 

The  Earth-girding  One,  CraiUe  of  th'  all-enlightening 

Sun,  the  Heaven-wandering 

Moon,  and  the  numberless 

Stars,  which  there,  in  melodious 

DaBce>. themselves  mirror,  both  when  the  Flood  rises  and  sinks. 

On  thy  great  Waters 
God's  Spirit  did  brood, 
.   -     »  .  While  yet  the  earth  ligf, 

In 
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The  Brothers  Stolberg. 

In  silence  and  sorrow. 

The  joys  of  a  Mother  not  known ! 

Over  thee  hovered 

In  mystical  motion. 

Flowing  and  ebbing. 

Yet  visibly,  the  Omnipotent  s  Breath ! 

On  rapture's  extatic 

Pinions  upsoaring. 

Flew  my  Spirit  to  thee ! 

Goddess,  I  pray  thee. 

Take  me,  O  Goddess ! 

Take  me  into  thy  bosom  of  power ! 

Ah !  but  thou  passedst  me 

Proud,  and  in  thunder,  by ! 

Then  grasped  I  the  pinions 

Of  the  birds  of  the  billows 

And  swam  for  the  margins  stretching  afiur. 

Thou  thundered'st  louder. 

From  thy  strand  of  the  rock  ; 

There  hastened  I  on 

To  the  strand  of  the  rock ; 

Then  hastened  I  down ; 

There  clasped  I  thee.  Goddess^ 

With  sinevry  arm 

In  the  hall  of  the  rock ! 

Over  me  toppled 

Menacing  summits ; 

Vortices  wildly 

Thronged  through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

And  covered  with  kisses. 

How  gladsome  was  I^ 

Embraced  in  the  bosom 

Of  a  Goddess  immortal. 

Hail  to  thee,  hail. 

Goddess,  and  thank 

For  the  blessed  enjoyment 

In  the  hall  of  the  rock ! 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  generally  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  German  literature^  one  is,  that  its  poets  are  too 
frequently  deficient  in  taste^  and  are  bitten  witn  a  scorn  of 
classical  models.  Instances  enough  might  be  adduced  from 
the  Klopstocks^  the  Wielands^  and  the  Lessings  in  confutation 
of  this  remark.  The  error  arises  from  the  penchant  whkh  the 
ignorant  always  have  to  judge  in  extremes — ^they  never  can  look 
on  two  sides  of  a  question.  Everything  with  them  exists  in 
antitbesis^  in  irreconcileable  opposition,  'nmsytberefore^becauso 

the 
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the  report  had  got  abroad,  that  the  poets  of  Germany  dared  to 
be  original,  and  to  make  a  romantic  poetry  of  th6ir  own,  the  un- 
informed immediately  ran  away  with  the  idea  (to  speak  vulgarly), 
that  such  writers  therefore  had  no  classical  poetry,  and  despised 
all  such.  It  is  pleasant  when  the  million  set  up  fo^  men  of  taste; 
nothing,  then,  can  be  so  uncompromising  as  their  decision,  and 
certes,  the  more  they  are  in  the  wrong,  the  more  obstinate  they 
are  in  misjudgement.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they  have  always  the 
majority  on  their  side,  and  feel  themselves,  in  consequence, 
strong  in  numbers.  They  appeal  to  the  votes  in  their  favour, 
forgetting  that  they  themselves  are  the  voters. 

So  far,  however,  from  it  being  the  case,  that  classical 
literature  has  been  neglected  in  Germany,  the  fact  is,  that  no 
where  has  it  been  more  religiously  worshipped.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing,  there  was  absolutely  a  glut  in  the 
market  of  the  article.  Hot  was  the  coni^petition^  fierce  the 
strife.  Stolberg  found  himself  in  the  field  against  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for  directiog  his  taste  to  the 
simpler  specimens  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  ballads 
of  England.  Voss  also  was  engaged  in  battle  array  in  the  same 
cause.  Tliree  of  the  Gottingen  Friends — ^these  three,  Burger, 
Voss,  and  Stolberg — ^had  alike,  about  the  same  period,  employed 
themselves  in  a  translation  of  Homer.  Burger  had,  in  1776, 
published  in  the  German  Museum,  proposals  for  an  Iambic 
version  of  the  Iliad.  About  the  same  time,  Frederick  Leopold 
Stolberg  had  made  some  progress  iu  the  same  enterprise  5  and, 
being  the  niore  industrious  workman^  had  fipished  the  whole 
Iliad  by  the  time  that  Burger  had  Completed  only  six  books ; 
and  was  ready  for  publication  in  I78I . 

Voss's  version  of  the  Odyssey  appeared  the  same  year  as  Stol- 
berg's  Iliad ;  that  of  Voss  appeared  subsequently.  Stolberg's 
translation  is  executed  in  a  freer  spirit,  aiid  affects  a  majesty 
which  Voss,  in  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  original,  contemned. 
The  public  for  some  time  gave  a  preference  to  Stolberg's  ver- 
sion 5  but  the  award  of  posterity  will  be  in  favour  of  that  of 
Voss,  who  has  produced  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the 
original  ever  effected,-  renderipg  the  Greek  nearly  line  for 
lin§,  an4  reflecting  its  faults  with  the  s^me  fidelity  as  its 
Iieauties. 

Frederick  (leopold,  moreover,  executed  a  translation  of 
-^^hyJuB,  as  also  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  His  brother 
Christian  likewise  rendered  to  his  country  the  service  of  ex- 
hibiting some  Greek  poetry  in.  a  German  garb: — Homeric 
Hymns^  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Ppems  of  Moschus,  Bion,  and. 
Anacreon,  the  Hero  wd.  I^nd^  of  Muwus^  and,  last  wt, 
. ..-      ^  least. 
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least^  Sophoclesj  which  he  prefaced  with  the  life  of  Uie  Greek 
Poet,  and  embellished  with  prologues^  composed  by  himself,  to 
every  piece.  The  translation  itself  is  in  five-footed  Iambics ; 
the  Choruses  are  composed  in  lyrical  measures.  German  litera- 
ture is  fortunate  in  thus  having  the  great  tragedians  of  Greece 
rendered  by  professed  poets, — we  have  none  but  by  professed 
translators. 

The  third  volume  of  the  collected  works  before  us,  contains 
the  Iambics  of  Frederick  Leopold^  (a  series  of  Satires  under  this 
title,  in  which  he  castigates  whatever  was  faulty  in  the  man* 
ners  of  his  times,  or  partook  of  prejudice  in  the  professors  of 
learning  and  poetry  ^)  and  his  Homance,  called  ^  The  Island/ 
of  which  the  great  merit  procured  him  an  European  reputation. 
Before  the  publication  of  these  works,  he,  during  a  pedestrian 
tour,  in  1779>  among  the  Italian  Alps,  with  his  brother,  in  which 
the^  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  Goethe,  Lavater,  and 
Sahs,  had  seen,  at  Eutin^  the  Countess  Agnes  of  Witzleben  ; 
and  havin^y  on  his  return  to  Holstein,  been  appointed,  by  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  Envoy  in  Copenhagen,  he,  in  17B2, 
married  that  lady,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  many  beautiful 
poems.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
by  Frederick  Leopold  in  early  life,  these  verses  shew  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  devotional  melancholy.  A  softness 
evidently  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  the  result 
probably  of  his  marriage.  His  poems,  after  this  period,  are 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  tenderness,  and  a  sensibility,  but 
too  susceptible  of  the  accidents  of  our  mortal  destiny.  Nothing, 
meanwhile,  can  be  of  purer  qusdity  than  the  stuff  of  which 
'  The  Island '  is  composed.  It  is  one  of  the  many  imitations  of 
Plato's  Republic,  and  one  of  the  few  good  ones.  Friendly  to 
republicanism,  Stolberg  is  yet  the  patron  of  order,  of  religion, 
and  of  morals;  ai^d  he  viewed  with  a  conscious  disdain  of 
superior  rectitude  those  corrupt  Galilean  doctrines  and  practices 
which  afterwards  were  so  extensively  patronized  on  the  conti- 
nent by  the  mere  populace  of  literature,  which  threatened  to 
absorb  all  independence  and  nationality  of  character,  and  to 
transform  the  fortunate  citizens  of  the  democracies  of  Switzer- 
land into  apes  of  the  debaucheries  and  satellites  of  the  insolence 
of  Paris. 

Stolberg's  '  Island '  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that '  God  has 
made  men  upright,  but  they  seek  out  many  inventions,^  which 
text  forms  the  Epigraph  to  nis  Romance.  Sophron  is  the  son 
of  Eubulos,  who  was  worthy  of  a  throne,   and   became  the 

Erime  minister   of  a   powerful  prince  of  Germany.     Falling, 
owever,  undeservedly  into  dbgrace  with  his  master,  he  was 
'  -  imprisoned 
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imprisoned  in  a  tower^  where  he  was  daily,  in  secret,  visited  by  fate 
son.  The  conversation  which  they  thus  had  together  was  such  as 
to  inspire  Sophron  with  high  and  worthy  thoughts,  not  untinged 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  After  his  father's  death  he  left  his 
country,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Asia,  £g7pt>  and  the  Holy  land.  He  became  acquainted  with 
one  La  Rivierre,  and  also  with  an  old  man  whom  he  honoured 
like  a  second  father,  and  called  Numa.  Since  his  sixtieth  year 
Numa  had  read  little.  ^  We  ought  at  last,'  he  said,  <  to  arrive 
at  tliis  point,  that  the  Bible  and  Nature  should  be  for  us  suffi- 
cient.' Two  grand-daughters,  children  of  his  only  daughter 
who  died  young,  were  the  joy  of  his  age.  The  two  fnends  mar- 
ried these  two  daughters; — Sophron,  Psyche^  and  La  Rivierre, 
Eucharis.  ^  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Psyche's  first  child,  the  old 
man  died,  and  the  two  friends  acted  as  fdthful  executors  of 
their  grand-father's  testament,  living  fourteen  years  in  a  sweet 
retirement,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  little  island, 
covered  with  wood,  a  favourite  place  of  Numa,  belonged  to 
them  in  common.  Sophron's  darling  occupation  was  the  in- 
struction of  some  youths,  who,  on  the  Saturday  afternoons^ 
were  wont  to  visit  him  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  remain 
with  him  on  Sunday.  He  conducted  them  willmgly  to  this 
island.  *Here  virandered,'  said  he,  *the  Egeria  which  my 
Numa  sought.  We  should  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  worthy 
of  her  inspiration.'  With  these  young  people,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, the  two  friendly  families  pass  a  day  of  peculiar  pleasure 
upon  the  island.  Of  the  folio wmg  morning,  part  was  dedicated 
to  female  society,  part  to  the  reading  of  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles,  which  suggested  to  La  Rivierre  some  resemblance 
between  Lemuos  and  their  own  island,  which  they  accordingly 
determine  to  visit  again.  The  conversation  after  this  varies  in 
subject,  from  Plato  to  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and,  taking  a  serious 
turn,  discusses  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
society.  Sophron  starts  the  idea  of  seeking  an  island  to  colo- 
nize, and  govern  according  to  their  own  notions, 

*  Oblitus  illorum>  obliviscendus  et  illis.' 
The  proposition  is  enthusiastically  received,  and  they  proceed 
to  hold  dialogues  together  upon  its  institutions  and  plan  of 
government.  We  have  as  little  space  as  ^  the  great  globe  itself* 
to  devote  to  imaginary  republics :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sophron 
only  proposes,  as  part  of  his  conditions,  that  they  should  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  resign  their  mother  speech,  adopt  the 
Greek  language,  and  dispehse  with  their  wants  and  prejudices. ' 
Politics;  religion,  and  poetry  form  successively  the  subjects 
of  discourse^   in  which  Sophron  expresses  his  great  re^urd 

for 
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for  OBrian.  ^  I  know  all  Ossiao/  he  saya^  ^  what  poet  can  we 
set  aboTC  him  ?  One  need  only  open  him  to  find  every  where 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest  poetry/  His  conceptions 
of  what  poetry  should  be  are  afterwards  embodied  in  a  series  of 

goems^    which  constitute  the  second  part  of  this  Romance, 
ome  of  these  are  very  fine. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  ^  The  Island/  Frederick  Leo- 
pold's wife  Agnes  died,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1788.  His 
brother  Christian  was  not  wanting  to  him  on  this  occasion,  but 
ministered  what  consdation  he  could ;  and  by  his  persuasion 
he  returned  to  the  &mily  seat  in  Holstein.  To  alleviate  this 
stroke  nothing  better  could  have  been  devised  than  employment. 
This  was  found  for  him  by  a  kind  Providence.  He  was  vp^ 
pointed  on  a  Danish  embassy  to  Berlin,  during  which  he  became 
acquwated  with  a  Catholic  lady,  the  Countess  Sophia  of  Redem, 
whom  he  married  on  the  15th  of  February,  1790. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  this  collection  are  occupied 
with  the  dramatic  works  of  the  two  brothers.  Those  contained 
in  the  fourth  volume  were  originally  published  in  1787^  con- 
sisting of  four  plays  with  choruses,  of  which  two  are  by 
Frederick  Leopold — ^Theseus'  and  the  ^Suckling/  which  he 
composed  at  Neuenburg,  with  the  bailiwick  of  which  he  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  services  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  to  the  Court  of  Prussia  which 
he  had  accepted  in  1785.  The  fifth  volume  contains  three 
other  similar  dramas,  respectively  entitled,  ^  Hmoleon,'  ^  The 
Grove  of  ApoUo,'  and  ^  Servius  TuUius,'  written  in  1784  and 
1786.  Christian's  two  dramas  are  named,  ^  Belshazzar  *  and 
<  Otanes/  The  genius  of  the  Stolbergs  was  rather  epical 
than  dnmiatic,  and  these  plays  are  manifestly  unsuited  for 
theatrical  representation^  for  which  they  were,  however,  ex- 
pressly composed. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  volumes  contain  the 
travels  of  Frederick  Leopold,  which,  soon  after  his  second  mar- 
riage, he  undertook  witn  his  new  wife,  accompanied  by  his 
son  and  Mcolovius,  his  son's  tutor.  He  describes  his  progress 
up  the  Rhine,  through  Switzerland,  Geneva,  and  Pavia.  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  Naples^  Salerno  and  Sicily,  Ancona,  Bologna, 
and  Venice  are  successively  the  subjects  of  these  very  pic-, 
turesque  letters.  These  travels  are  perhaps  liable,  in  sooie 
degree,  to  the  censure  expressed  by  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  on  those  of  Archdeacon  Coxe.  *  A  writer  of 
travels,'  he  contends,  '  should  tell  us  what  he  has  seen  or 
heard  himself,  and  not  abridge  histories  of  former  times,  and' 
insert  them  in  bis  book,  or  croud  it  with  biographical  memdra 

of 
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of  d§cegse4  ^^^  <9<n*  Travek  lose  tbeir  name  t>y  th^  method 
of  cpmpositiQDj^  and  the  public  complam  with  justice  of  the 
noble  art  of  book-making.'  Count  Stolberg  too  frequently 
e^ipties  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  into  the  account  of 
his  travel  upon  the  slightest  hint  or  occasion  given  by  local 
association ;  yet,  perhaps,  his  conduct  in  this  particular  might 
have  been  justified  by  the  state  of  historical  literature  in 
Germany  in  his  time. 

The  Count  occasionally  also  iptroduces  some  criticisms  on 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  reference  to  local  situation,  which  are 
\irdl  deserving  of  minute  attention.  He  has  po  mercy  on  those 
l^rf^4  dullard^,^  who  endeavpur  to  locate  the  Hell  and  Elysian 
fields  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer. 

*  How  does  it  happen/  he  exclaims,  '  that  Virgil  could  have  been 
sp  misunderstood  ?  How  could  the  inventive  poet  have  imagined 
that  his  whole  empire  of  Death,  the  regions  of  Acheron,  of  Styx,  of 
Oocytus,  of  Phkg^tho.Pj  and  of  the  residence  of  the  damned,  were 
included  in  the  Avernus  $  or  his  whole  Elysian  fields  in  what  are 
called  the  vineyards  ?  I  readily  grant  that  he^  faithful  to  ancient 
fable,  places  the  entrance  of  hell  at  the  cavern,  of  Avernus.  It  yet 
appears  to  me,  however  great  the  authorities  may  be  to  the  contraty, 
that  the  opinions  of  those  are  unfounded  who  suppose  the  hell  of 
Homer  to  have  had  the  same  situation.  Where  then  was  the  hell  of 
Homer  situated  f 


*  llie  reader  will  peilume  permit  us  to  quote  a  second  tkneilie  Author  of  the  I^ntuMs 
of  Ltiierature,  who  weU  rimcykieti  similar  misprisions  of  learned  dulness  on  Shakeraeaie 
ai^d  Pfljie— f.^.  Pojpe's  Works,  edit  Warb.  8to.  vol  3,  p.  269.  '  The  Devil  and  the 
^mg  divide  the  pnze;'  which  line  the  Bishop  with  the  utmost  gravity  declares  to  be 
'  a  satire  only  on  such  ministers  of  state,  which  history  informs  us  have  been  found, 
who  aided  the  Devil  in  his  temptations,  in  order  to,  &c,  &c.* — See  the  remainder  of 
ih^  Notfi.  This  it  is  to  be  a  commentator  on  a  mere  badinage  !!!' 
'  A  similar  blunder,  by  way  of  critical  censure,  is  contained  in  the  Preface  to  Mill's 
History  of  Ohivahy,  upon  a  Kote  in  Sir  Walter  Scott* a  Tales  of  the  Qrusaders. 

<  In  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  Novelist,  whether  in^ei^tionaUy  or  unwit- 
tingly, has  strayed  from  the  path  of  historical  accuT^Y}  he  has  never  eiven  formal - 
warranty  for  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  he '  is  entitled  to  laugh  at  the  simple 
credulity  which  could  mistake  his  Tales  for  veracious  Chronicles,  aui  his  assertion 
reapecting  the  naixiage  of  Saladin  with  hi*  "£dith  of  Pl^ntagenet"  is  a  very 
dinerent  C4se ;  for  her^  he  throws  aside  the  fanciful  garb  of  a  noveust,  and  quits  the 
privilege  of  Ws  text,  that  he  may  grayely  and  criticafiy  vouch  in  a  note  for  me  erroi- 
of  an  historian,  and  his  own  superior  knowledge.  If  this  can  possibly  be  doqe 
qioce^  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  his  romance,  it  is  carrying  the  jest  a  UtUe  too  far ; 
for  the  preservation  of  historical  truth  is  really  too  important  a  principle  to  be  idly 
violated.  But  if  he  seriously  designed  to  unite  the  provmce  of  the  historian  with  that 
of  the  novdist,  he  has  chosen  a  very  unlucky  expedient  for  his  own  reputation ;  and 
thuS}  in  either  case,  hQ  has  rather  wantonly  led  his  readers  into  error,  and  brought 
against  others  a  charge  of  ignorance,  which  must  recoil  more  deservedly  on  himself.^ — 

Hub  is  'much  ado  about  nothing '  indeed.  Why  will  men,  such  as  these,  under^ 
take  provinces  in  literature  to  whioi  they  are  by  nature  wholly  incompetent  ?  Thc^, 
hgw^yeTj  do.  most  opischief  when  they  presume  to  comment  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

After- 
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After  refermg  hw  readers  ta  Vo4s^9  imp9  for  Hifo^mation  on 
this  Bubject,  be  proceeds, 

'  The  empire  of  Death  may  be  concealed  io  that  terrific  and 
dismal  gloom  in  which  the  poet  found  it  among  the  records  of  tr*- 
(|ition :  or  he  might  have  purposely  enveloped  it  in  the  darkness  o€ 
amazement  and  horror.  As  sagacious  in  the  conduct  of  his  poem 
as  he  was  rich  in  imagination,  he  m%ht  welcome  this  hoty  horror  as 
the  proper  element  for  the  creation  of  his  boldest  imagery.  The 
characteristic  mar4^  of  melancholy  and  gloom  t^rcdotiiinate  through 
the  whQl^  9.f  ^he  eleventh  ^ook  of  tlie  OUj sai^y-  Children  cry  for 
the  rainbow^  and  the  childish  in  UDilerstatidiog  arc  dissatisfied  with 
the  poet,  whose  narrative  is  not  us  cireumstantifilly  barren  as  a 
gazette^  or  as  talkative  as,  the  tales  of  old  women*  Oh  !  how  long 
have  the  spectacled  commentators  of  the  dignified  blhid  poet  ingeni- 
oysly  groped  after  his  meaning  !* 

T^ese  travels  cqntain,  of  course,  as  being  those  of  so  great 
a  po^t^  some  ve^y  {ucti^vesqu^  descriptions.  Of  Vesuvius  and 
£ti\a^  i^  partjcular«^  tl^e  accounts  are  very  circumstantial  and 
magiiiGcent     The  Fall  of  the  Rhine  is  graphically  delineated. 

In  the  cpurs^  pf  this  description^  it  is  related  of  the  poet 
LentZji  that  1^^  struck  his  thigh,  ^pd  exclaimed.  Here  is  a 
tFater-hell! 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  some  parts  of 
this  passage  and  that  of  Velino,  by  Lord  Byron  ;  this  ex- 
clamation in  particular  of  the  poet  Lentz — *  Here  is  a  Water- 
hell  !'  is  identical  with  Lor^  Byron^s  '  Hell  of  Waters  !' 

'  The  roar  of  ^yaters  f^^n^  the  headlong  height, 
Velino  cleaves  ^h^  wav^-wo|fn  prepipice  j 
The  fall  of  wa^^rs !  rapid  as  the  light  j 
The  flashily  iifiass  Ip^P^^^^  shaking  the  abyss  > 
The  Aetf.  pf  wi^ter^  1  where  they  howl  and  hiss^ 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  j  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  g^eat  agpny,  wrnng  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  purls  rouqd  the  rocks  of  jet^ 
That  gird  the  gulf  arpua(^  in  pitiless  horrpr  set.' 

It  is  singalar  that  an  American  critic^  challenges  the  noble 
poet  with  a  ^ant  of  real  harmony  of  mind  with  the  works  of 
nature  in  this  description  of  the  cataract  of  Velino.  According 
to  this  sagacious  monitor,  Byron,  ip  aiming  at  sublimity,  pro- 
duced only  conceptions  of  disgust  and  horror,  because,  forsooth, 
he  applied  images  of  bodily  torture  and  muscular  force  and 
convulsion  to  a  subject  to  which  they  are  ^otz^ly  unsuitable  ! 

•  <  The  North  Amefricaii  Btview/  of  18%.    TTbe  ^d^  referred  to  has  been 
reprinted  in  England.  <  rpi 
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^The  waters  of  a  cataract/  he  says,  'are  compared  o  a  liTiDg 
being  in  an  agony  of  pain.  There  is  little  external  resemblance 
between  their  straggles  and  the  overwhelming  rush  of  a  torrent, 
aad  none  between  the  feelings  which  the  one  spectacle  and  the 
other  are  adapted  to  produce.  The  offensiveness  of  the  passage 
is,  in  some  degree^  aggravated  by  the  confusion  of  literal  and 
meti^horical  language,  and  by  representing  the  waters  as  in  a  cold 
sweat* 

After  language  so  strong  as  this^  it  becomes  interesting  to 
support  the  poet's  character,  by  reference  to  the  example  of 
que  so  refined  in  his  taste^  and  otherwbe  so  fitted  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  an  authoritv  on  this  subject,  as  Count  Stolberg.  The 
American,  though  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist^  is  as  equtdly  defi- 
cient in  his  moral  tact  as  in  his  critical  perception  of  poetic 
propriety.  Who  so  dull  aa  not  to  see,  that  descriptions,  such 
as  tnose  of  Byron's  and  Stolberg's,  are  not  intended  so  much 
to  pourtray  the  scene  of  which  they  treat,  as  to  impart  to  the 
reader  the  strong  and  peculiar  feelings  which  it  excited  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator  r 

There  is  another  coincidence  between  these  two  poets  which 
we  would  point  out  to  the  reader.  Byron  observes  of  St. 
Peter*8  at  Rome : — 

'  Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not  ,* 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened ;  but  thy  mind^ 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality }  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  Ood  face  to  fiice,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

Thou  movest — ^but  increasing  with  the  advance 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance  j 
Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonise — 
All  musical  in  its  immensities } 
Rich  marbles — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
^  In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm  set  ground — and  this  the  clouds  must  claim. 

Thou  seest  not  all,  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 

To 
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To  more  hnmtrtlnte  objects^  and  control 
Thy  tkonghts  until  thy  muid  hath  sot  by  heart 
Its  eloqnent  proportions,  and  unro^ 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart» 

Not  by  its  fault— but  thine.'— &c. 

These  reflections  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Count 
Stolberg  on  the  same  subjects 

'This  very  Christmas  day/  (25th  December,  1791)  he  says*  'the 
first  after  our  arrival,  in  the  forenoon,  we  saw  the  Pope  celebrate 
lugh  mass  in  St.  Peter's.  Do  not  expect,  at  least  not  yet,  a  description 
of  this  temple :  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  on  earth.  I  shall 
visit  it  fireqnently,  and  then  send  you  some  few  remarks ;  with  a 
drawing  of  the  outward  building,  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  b 
erected — a  place  worthy  of  the  temple :  a  temple  worthy  of  the 
place.  Each  in  its  kind  the  most  superb  in  Europe*  No  work  of 
man  ever  seized  upon  and  filled  my  mind  like  this.  Astonishment 
and  delight  fixed  me,  for  a  time,  while  I  contemplated  the  ejects 
without ;  and  extasy  and  awe,  as  I  entered  the  church. 

'  It  is  singular  that  both  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  this  church, 
although  at  the  first  aspect  they  fill  the  heart  with  a  sublime  sense 
of  majesty,  do  not  appear  so  vast  as  they  are  in  reality.  Some 
critics  affirm  that  this  is  a  defect  in  the  structure ;  others  maintain 
that  the  gradual  development  of  its  grandeur,  though  it  does  not 
immediately  convey  to  the  eye  an  idea  of  its  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, is  but  a  consequence  of  its  perfect  symmetry ;  and  I  believe 
that  these  last  are  in  the  right.  You  must  n^uently  have  remarked 
that  beautiful  human  figures,  as  well  male  as  female,  appear  less 
than  those  of  equal  size,  that  are  not  so  well  formed :  I  have  often 
made  the  same  observation  on  trees.  The  finest  oak  I  ever  saw  did 
not  appear  to  me  so  tall,  or  so  large  as  others  around  it ;  which 
were  less  beautiful,  and  which,  in  fact,  were  less  in  size.* — ^Let* 
ter  xlv. 

The  Count's  observations  on  the  works  of  art  are  those  of  a 
gentleman^ — that  is,  transcripts  of  the  feelings  with  which  they 
impressed  his  imagination,  not  those  of  a  connoisseur,  aifecting 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  art  and  the  occult 
operations  of  the  artist. 

Rafael  is  particularly  celebrated  in  bis  Seventy-fourth  Letter^ 
which  concludes  with  the  following  poetical  effusion — 

RAFAEL. 

How  thrilled  my  soul,  immortal  Rafiiel !  how. 
When  me  thy  genius  seized,  with  gentle  hand 
And  mighty  power,  within  the  Vatican, 
And  shewed  me  shapes  celestial,  and  the  forms 
Of  mortal  men,  immortal  made  through  thee. 
Tread  with  pictorial  foot  Oblivion's  dust. 

Thee 
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Thee  of  what  ether,  formed  the  Living  P^tfcter  ? 
Where  flow*,  ah !  where  the  Fountain  of  Ihte  8jpirit> 
Wherewith  he  flooded  through  thy  inlknt  frames 
When  thee  with  pain  Md  joy  thy  mother  iMdled  ? 

O  where  are  they,  the  Spirits,  who  so  soon 

As  the  fond  mother  from  Ibe  Suckling  scared 

The  hiimmitig  fly,  the  stinging  Waip,  away-^ 

Chased  too  from  thee  each  thought,  SVhich,  as  %hi  tiimit 

Not  pur*,  as|>ires  not;  fouiHinjip^  like  th«  flame — 

Raifael !  thou  art  from  earth  evanished  ;  rolls 
Already  the  departing  century 
The  third  one  n:om  beneatJi  its  radiant  JToot : 
Like  the  lanient  of  the  fbpd  youth,  adown 
The  torrent  hurried  with  his  bride, . .  so  rolls, 
^he  billowy  floods  of  lilme  amidst,  sad  Art's, 
liament,  and  Feeling's  louder  plaint  for  thee ! 

Rafael !  thou  art  evanished  !  by  thy  marble 

Mourns  oft  Apelles'  Muse  with  hair  adust. 

In  the  still  night  lamenting,  her  I  heard. 

As,  in  the  consecrate  Pantheon,  I 

Stood  lonely  5  . .  half-enclouded  looked  the  Moon 

Down  through  the  t>pen  arch  upon  thy  tomb. 

The  Nighfs  cbol  breeze  with  shuddering  awe  raised  up 

The  crisp  hair  curlitig  round  the  naked  neck. 

Soft  sounded  her  lament,  as  the  west  wind 
In  the  high  g^ass  of  ruins  sighs  betweeh  3 
As  rustles,  by  the  shaft  of  sunken  bridge. 
The  sedge,  within  the  muddy  foss,  berore 
The  solitary  castle,  mournfully. 

'  Rafael !  O  Rafael !  like  a  lightning-flash 
Thou  from  thy  Muse  art  vanished  !  thou  for  two 
Millenia,  past  and  future,  the  sole  one ! 
Rafael !  ah,  Rafael !  oh,  my  son  !  the  joy 
And  pride  of  thine  immortal  Mother ;  when 
Thou,  laurel-crowned,  leam'd'st  of  the  Muses,  thee 
Each  named  her  son,  and  me  each  praised  for  blessed. 

E'en  when  an  infant,  Homer's  Muse  thee  took 
Fain  from  my  bosom,  at  the  breast  thou  suckedst 
Where  Homer  sucked,  thence  like  a  star  thine  eye 
Shone,  and  thy  cheeks  glowed  like  the  ruddy  mom. 

So  nurtured  we,  our  darling,  thee  with  joy— 
With  joy,  our  darling,  so  admonished  thee — 
And  early  wert  thou  led,  by  Plato's  Muse, 
Through  secret  sl^ades  to  Wisdom's  well  profound. 

And 
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And  as  a  tree  beside  a  fmintain  sprouts,  ' 
With  golden  apples  clad  and  blossoms  fiur. 
Thou  sproutedsty  needing  not  the  gardener's  care. 
And  drankest  only  of  the  hidden  veins 
In  Nature's  bosom  soft,  and  thee  the  dews 
Of  ether  moistened  ohly ! — 

Rafagl! 
Celestial  eonsecratibn,  like  the  sun's 
Auriferous  rays,  descended  upon  thee ! 
And  to  Religion  consecratedst  thou 
Thy  penciVs  touching  magic,  gratefully 

Rafael !  oh,  Rafael !  I  beheld  thee  bloom 
With  Ibve  and  expectation,  blighted  now ! 
So,  in  her  garden,  oft  the  tender  maiden 
The  lily,  cherished  by  herself,  surveys ; 
Sudden  the  rain,  and  movement  of  the  storm 
O'erthrows  the  flower,  as  she  approaches  it !' 

Thus  mourned  the  Muse !     She  rose,  her  girdle  shone 
r  th'  moonlighti  like  a  rainbow,  veiled  in  mist, 
Fearful,  at  distance,  I  looked  after  her. 
Till  by  the  door- way  of  Angelica, 
Which  opened  of  itself  to  her,  and  shut 
After  her  of  itself,  she  vanished  fVom  me. 

The  allusion  to  Angelica  Kauffman  at  the  close  of  this  fine 
poem  is  n  princely  compliment  to  that  bigbly-gifted  bui 
unfortunate  artist.  In  a  yet  more  lyrical  strain  be  addreasea 
Michtiel  Angelo* 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Yet  seixe  I  the  Lyre —  My  hair  tone  erect, 

It  tremUetii  yet,  My  eyes  stared  a^ast, 

With  Rafaiel's  praises ;  Yet  spake  I  to  him — 

Yet  tremble  thereon, 

Of  the  still  horror  '  Fiery  one !    Who  art  thou  ? 

Tears  that  were  trickled.  Hiou  angry,  tfareatemi^  Shape  ? 

in  trance  beatific,  More  mighty  than  shadows, 

Began  I  to  swoon, . .  yet  Yet  as  terrible ;  spare  me  !* 

Stiu  hovered  lightiy,  (Here the  Sembhmde aereal  Makedabroli^ 

Ay,  in  my  soul's  twflight,  as  from  iCtna, 

By  Rafad  created,  the  Forms  of  G^ods.         Billow-like  dashmg,  vapours  upblaze.) 

Yet  haunted  me,  breathed  from  *  Yes,  it  is  thou !  thou  art 

The  genius  of  Rafael  I^chael  An^o !  spare  me, 

His  Pencil's  devices,  O  jealous  l^vit ! 

Like  Shapes  of  evanishibg  visions  about.  Lower  the  flaming 

Then  trembled  the  euth,  Toixh  of  the  penal ! 

Then  panted  the  air,  Thou  plungest  in  brightness 

And  it  rushed  through  the  Lyte  with  ter-  Hiy  pendl  beneath^^ 

rible  sound,  How  long  I  mistook  thee ! 

When,  veiled  all  in  clouds,  Although  thou  Life  g^vest 

Stood,  wrathful  before  me,  Unto  the  cold  marble, 

A  tenible  One.  Yet  look  not  my  facaft 

U4 
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Thj  IfaiUe  into  U.  And  fleeee4iiaaQed  tky, 

(Ha,  bow  thoa  lookeit  To  the  boTerinff  Shapes  on  the  tremWn^ 

WfliSirina'look!)  NaT 

Iwwofthependl  He  heard  H^  and  p««ed 

T^a'S!?!^^''''^^^^  Withmfldiaoleiiri^ 

A^S:;3S2J?ff^'  Higi^  the  melting  dondaqoick  he 

jWdihivwmethrojirfL  He  atffled  the  lolled  air, 

^hagten,nnpen<^on  The  Lyre  yet  emitted 

^aSSJi^^^  A  mmiiur  of  loy^ 

Theied^oableddonda,  While  to  H.  aound  vanished  the  %mt 


Oar  dengn^  in  such  extracts  aa  we  have  made  from  these 
travels^  was  not  to  fiimish  the  reader  with  any  information 
derirable  from  them^  as  to  the  places  visited  by  the  poet, 
but  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  traveller.  In  fact^  he 
appears  more  to  have  reflected  than  observed,  and  is  more 
desirous  of  exhibiting  his  own  feelings  than  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned.  They  are, 
however,  in  then:  peculiar  way,  admirable  as  the  travels  of  a 
poet  and  scholar ;  indeed,  a  <  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage'  in 
prose,  without  any  of  its  misanthropy.  On  the  contrary.  Count 
Dtolbei^  delights  to  throw  over  the  scenes  and  their  inhabitants 
a  soft  and  sunny  hue,  and  to  embellish  them  with  the  affecticmate 
colours  of  his  own  genial  sensibility,  and  illustrate  them  with 
the  classical  associations  of  his  own  intellect.  As  if  to  confirm 
the  poetical  character  of  the  whole  production,  he  sums  up,  in 
three  epistles  in  verse,  addressed  to  J.  A.  Ebert,  entiUed 
^  Hesperides,'  the  general  impression  received  from  his  Italian 
excursion.  From  these  epistles  we  had  intended  to  present 
some  extracts,  but  our  space  will  not  permit  it. 

The  tenth  volume  consists  of  Fred.  Leopold's  ^  Life  of  Alfred,' 
and  other  little  pieces.  The  '  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,'  (whom 
the  author  reckoned,  with  Charlemagne,  among  his  aucestrv,) 
is  very  valuable.  The  introductory  representation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  and  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  hero  of  the 
book  is  exhibited,  entitle  the  production  to  be  esteemed  as  a 
patriotic  work  of  art ;  the  autlior's  countrymen  say,  the  best 
extant.  The  remainder  of  the  volumes,  except  the  last,  is 
occupied  with  the  different  translations  of  the  two  brothers. 
The  last  volume  contains  a  dedication  of  his  History  of  the 
Reliffion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  son  and  daughter.  The  History 
itself,  however,  in  fifteen  volumes,  is  not  contained  in  this  col- 
lection. A  tendency  to  religiosity  was  apparent  in  the  latter 
years  of  Frederick  Leopold's  life,  of  which,  doubtless,  the  seeds 
were  deposited  by  his  eariy  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Klop- 
stock.  He  was,  however,  suspected  of  not  being,  in  his  young 
days,  a  staunch  Lutheran ;  but  at  a  later  period,  he  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  upon  a  public  occasion   as   a   zealous 

orthodox 
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orthodox  defender  of  that  Church.  Greater^  consequently,  was 
the  surprise,  when  he  afterwards  declared  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  apostatized  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  adopted  this  step  to  produce  religious  conformity  in  his 
family,  his  second  wife  being  a  Catholic ;  and  this  yiew  of  the 
subject  has  been  defended,  upon  the  ground  that  a  *  predisposi- 
tion to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  father-in-law  facilitates 
advantageous  matrimonial  connexions.'  Apostasy  is,  however,  a 
sin  of  such  deadly  dye,  even  when  undertaken  conscientiously 
upon  mistaken  motives,  that  when  resorted  to  upon  interested 
ones,  it  can  never  fail  to  excite  general  abhorrence.  Religion  is  the 
perfection  of  human  reason,  and  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style 
of  man ;  true  courage  of  mind  lives  only  in  a  faith  of  something 
above  itself.  Fearing  God,  it  knows  no  other  fear.  Timidity 
never  looked  upwards  for  protection,  for  consolation,  and  for 
happiness.  The  Heaven-erected  look  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
hero,  and  is  only  possible  with  the  consciousness  of  moral  inte- 
grity, and  the  hope  which  is  the  result  of  determined. perse* 
verance  for  the  future,  and  temptation  overcome  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  Frederick  Leopold's  conversion  was  real  and 
not  pretended.  It  was  not  effected  without  many  sacrifices. 
He  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  and  much  emolument 
— a  serious  consideration  in  a  family  so  numerous  as  his  (for 
he  left  thirteen  children  behind  him) ;  he  also  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends.  Voss  in.  particular 
expressed  the  sharpest  and  bitterest  censure  on  his  conduct. 
^  A  Uttle  Book  on  Love,'  included  in  the  present  collection, 
shews  how  deeply  agitated  he  was  by  the  controversy  conse- 
quent on  his  conversion.  The  history  before  mentioned,  which 
he  wrote  in  defence  of  his  change  of  religious  sentiments,  was, 
though  a  feeble  production,  in  many  respects,  well  received  by 
the  Papists,  who  caused  an  Italian  translation  to  be  made.  One 
also  appeared  in  the  Dutch  language. 

Stolberg,  in  fact,  was  inspired  with  an  overwhelming  enthu- 
siasm— in  particular  his  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
and  in  Art  was  exceedingly  warm.  His  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  uncommon  fire,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  seems  to 
contemplate  every  subject  which  attracted  his  attention,  is 
surprising.  All  this  superabundant  fervour  of  spirit  was  trans- 
ferred in  its  full  force  into  the  channel  of  religion^  when  once 
his  mind  had  taken  a  decided  course  in  that  direction.  His  love 
for  the  fine  arts  appears  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for 
antiquity  and  tbe  devotional  forms  of  the  middle  ages.  His 
temperament  was  of  a  nature  to  crave  for  sensuous  and  exter- 
Xial  excitement ;  such  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
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supplied  him  withal,  and  for  confititutionB  stich  as  his,  its  dls* 
fipline  is  expressly  adapted.  ^  ProteBtantism  and  Catholicism^* 
says  Madame  de  Stael^  ^ exist  in  the  human  heart;  they 
are  moral  powers  which  are  developed  in  nations,  because  they 
are  inherent  m  every  individual.  If  in  religion,  as  in  other 
human  affections,  we  can  unite  what  the  imagination  and  the 
reason  suggest,  there  is  harmony  in  the  whole  man  ;  but  in 
man,  as  in  the  universe,  the  power  of  creating  and  that  of 
destroying,  faith  and  inquiry,  succeed  and  combat  each 
other.* 

Indeed  we  look  upon  this  same  conversion  of  the  younger 
Stolberg  as  a  great  proof  of  his  being  a  man  of  genius.  For 
every  one  such  is  a  type  of  his  age,  though  a  creator  of  the 
public  taste.  Stolberg  was  both.  These  two  moral  powers, 
spoken  of  above,  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  antithesis 
in  Germany.  The  most  susceptible  spirits  are  they  which  take 
the  primitive  impressions  and  communicate  them  to  inferior 
minds.  The  tide  was  gradually  setting  in  of  this  religious 
controversy;  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm;  he  set 
the  example  of  conversion,  and  was  not  without  many 
imitators. 

From  the  time  of  Klopstock  onward,  the  poetry,  and  indeed 
every  other  form  of  intellectual  exertion,  had  taken,  in  Germany, 
this  religious  colour.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  merits  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  favourable  influence  exercised  thereby 
over  the  arts,  imagination,  and  poetry.  In  fact,  in  every 
age,  such  as  religion  is,  such  are  they.  Stolberg  himself  was 
not  unaware  of  this  truth. 

•We  may  observe/  be  says  in  bis  Travels,  '  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  festive  songs,  turn  pale  with  the 
thought  of  the  gloomy  grave.  What  may  avail  against  this,  the 
flower-wreathed  goblet  and  the  melody  of  stringed  instruments? 
Vainly  sought  the  Epicurean  to  banish  the  anticipation  of  death. 
Nature  renounces  not  her  feelings.  Thou  art  not  able,  as  Alexander 
did  Bucephalus,  so  to  place  her  that  she  throws  no  shadow.  Bolder 
and  prouder  than  the  scholars  of  Epicurus,  the  Stoics  spurned  at 
the  suggestions  of  nature.  But  were  they  not  spurned  in  return 
by  her?  ^  ^ 

'  Only  revelation  shews  how  we  may  comprehend  "  in  the  dark- 
ness and  shadow  of  death,"  the  great  morn,  and  hear  even  in  death 
the  cock  crow,  announcing  light  eternal. 

•  Only  among  one  people  burned  the  lamp  of  Godlike  hope,  from 
generation  to  generation,  fed  with  oil  from  heaven. 

'  And  the  times  were  fulfilled  !  The  wisdom  and  love  of  God 
speared,  visibly,  concealed  in  human  form,  to  man.  Descending, 
they  kindled    the  grave   out  of  which  they   Arose    victoriously, 

shedding 
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shedding  alight  which  enlightened  and  cheered  the  nationi.  Before 
this  light,  the  Shadow  of  the  Valley  of  Death,  with  all  its  phantoms, 
vanisbed  ! 

*  Tender  virgins^  smiling,  and  with  songs  of  thanksgiving)  met 
his  fearfully  prepared  terrors.  And  seventeen  centuries  having 
passed  away,  the  sacred  poet  thus  sang — 

Schweig  denn  du  o  Thrtlne,  die  in  Wehmuth  Trost  weinet, 
Mach  das  Herz  nicht  Welch  !  trtiste  nicht  mehr  t 
1st  am  Ziel  denn  nicht  Vollendung  ? 
Nicht  im  Thale  des  Todes  Wonnegesang  > 

Kbpitocks  Me$iia$,  tO  Oesang.' 

Frederick  Leopold  Stolberg  continued,  in  hii  latter  days,  to 
receive  the  impressious  of  his  time,  and  to  communicate  them. 
He  endeavoured  to  evoke  anew  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in 
resistance  to  the  Corsican  oppressor,  by  aeveral  national  songs, 
of  which  we  insert  a  specimen. 

NAPOLEON.     15tfa  Jantiaty,  1824. 

*  He  falls  !  hurled  down  by  Ood»  the  Omnipotent, 
Who  in  the  balance,  where  he  tyrants  weighs 

And  patriot  kings,  in  righteous  wrath 

Weighed,  and  found  light  the  Insolent. 

He  falls  !  perhaps  already  dusts  the  snow. 
Dashed  from  the  feet  of  the  swift  Messengers, 

Who  to  the  East  and  West  exclaim-^''  Quit  ye. 

Ye  people,  him  whom  God  forsakes  !  " 

O  Glory  give  to  God,  the  Omnipotent ! 
Before  his  breath  the  robber-bond  grew  stark 

In  the  north's  bosom,  dying  they 

Cursed,  he  alone  scaped  like  a  thief. 

Him  let  escape  the  All* wise  God,  because 
His  measure  was  not  fuU !  the  giddy  cup 

He  let  him  drain !     Into»cate 

The  dottting  people  drUik  with  him  ! 

Bewitched  and  numberless,  like  hornets  in 

The  summer's  glow,  new  hosts  swarmed  through  the  jaws 

Of  the  cold  North  ;  while  idly  he 

Of  the  Decision  proudly  deemed. 

Ancient  of  Days !  but  thou  decided  hadtt 
Already  of  the  Watchers  the  decree — 

Into  the  national  councils  breathed 

Concord,  and  sage  humility. 

Humility  gazed  up,  and  entered  heaven 

With  easy  step,  though  trembled  the  abyss,  ,^ 

h  9  Whose 
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Whose  Gods  ill  speeded,  terrified. 
Upon  their  brazeo  thrones. 

Not  so  Earth's  Uo\,  though  of  yesterday ; 
He  lied  of  victory,  of  dominion  dreamed. 

Won  by  his  might,  then  bowed  before 

The  Hero  there  the  robber-hoard. 

Rolls  thunder  in  the  vale> — already  darts 
New  lightning — ^victory  on  victory ! 

Lo,  in  the  strength  of  the  Most  High, 

Heroes  the  Germans  felt  themselves  ! 

The  heroic  sword  by  woman*s  tender  hand 
Was  girt  on  man,  the  mother  armed  the  son — 

'*  Go— and  God  speed  thee  !     'Tis  God's  cause  > 

Our  homes,  our  shrines,  our  liberties !" 

Glory  to  God  !     Songs  of  Thanksgiving  be. 
And  of  a  virtuous  life  the  better  hymn. 

To  the  All-Merciful !     He  brings 

Pride  low^  Humility  exalts.* 

Frederick  Leopold  Count  Stolberg  died  on  the  15th 
December,  1819.  His  elder  brother.  Christian  Count  Stolbei^, 
survived  him.  His  elegy  on  his  brother  is  an  affecting  com- 
position. 

Christian  Count  Stolberg's  poems  want  much  of  that  fiery 
enthusiasm,  that  liveliness  of  fancy,  that  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  imagery,  which  characterise  his  brother's  effusions.  He 
was,  however,  nobly  inspired,  had  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
boldness,  and  vigour  of  expression,  and  novelty  of  thought, 
united  with  tenderness,  and  loveliness  of  sentiment.  His  versi- 
fication is  particularly  easy  and  sportive,  and  his  translations 
from  the  Greek  are  exceedingly  happy.  We  have  omitted  to 
notice,  that  Christian  Count  Stolberg  wrote,  in  1812,  a  poem, 
entitled  the  •  White  Woman,'  in  seven  ballads,  in  which 
juvenile  energy  and  copious  expression  are  united  with  con- 
ception and  design  worthy  of  the  fine  talents  expended  in  its 
composition.  This  poem,  however,  is  too  long  for  insertion, 
and  any  extract  from  it  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader.  The 
ballad  of  Eliza  von  Mansfield,  by  some  considered  the  poet's 
best  effort,  is  less  *  caviare  to  the  million,'  and  a  translation  is 
therefore  here  attempted. 

ELIZA  VON  MANSFIELD,  a  BaUad  of  the  Tenth  Centuiy. 

*«StillNi^htI  how  many  long  for  thee!      Wished  too,  thou  comest  to  me ;  nowl 
Now  while  I  wake  to  weep,  Am  lonely,  and  am  free, 

O  thou  to  them  hast  comfort  brought^  And  with  my  many  sighs  profound 

Bepose  and  genUe  sleep.  May  eaw  my  miery. 

Alas? 
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Alas !  wliat  evil  have  I  done 

Thej  treat  me  so  sererely  P 
Mj  Father  always  called  me  his 

G(xm/ child  whom  he  loved  deaily, 

Hy  dying  Mother  on  m^  head 
Fomed  her  hest  blesemg  forth  t 

It  may  in  heaven  be  ftilfill'd, 
But  surely  not  on  earth ! 

Change  not  this  blessing  to  a  curse 

For  those  who  me  c&oA  i 
O  God  I  forgive  them  what  they  do^ 

And  cause  them  to  amend. 

Ah,  I  with  patieiice  might  bear  aU, 
If,  Love,  thou  woukbt  not  be. 

Thou  who  consumest  my  trouUed  heart 
With  hopeless  agony  1 

K  now,  while  one  sweet  Hope  remains, 

I  cannot  this  endure : 
Thou  breakest  then,  poor  heart !    So,  'till 

Hioubreakest,  hold  it  sure !" 

Meanwhile,  sweeps  on  a  knightly  man, 

Upon  his  gallant  steed, 
And  reaches,  guided  by  tiie  path, 

The  castle  midge,  with  speed. 

Tliere  deeply  sank  into  his  heart, 

The  plamt  of  the  Ladye, 
He  dems  she  pleads  to  him  for  help^ 

And  will  her  saviour  bet 

l^uU  of  impatience  and  desire. 
His  glowmg  e3res  ranged  round, 

l^U  high,  witmn  the  window,  they 
The  lovdy  Lady  found. 

^Ah!  Lady, speak, why moumest thou? 

Confide  thy  gpief  to  me. 
And  to  tlw  cause  this  sword,  this  arm. 

This  life,  devoted  be!" 

^  Ah !  noble  knight,'nor  sword,  nor  arm 

I  need,  right  well  I  wot. 
But  comfort  for  my  sorrowing  heart, 

And,  ah  1  that  thou  hast  not  1" 

'<  Let  me  partake  thy  saddening  woe. 

That  will  divide  wy  grief, 
My  tear  of  pity  will  bestow 

Both  comfort  and  relief." 

''Thou  good  kind  youth,  then  hear  my  tale ; 

An  oiphan  I,  sir  knight. 
And  with  my  parents  cud  expire 

My  peace  and  my  deH^^ 

An  Unde  and  an  Aunt  are  now 

To  me  in  Parents'  stead, 
Who  wound  mjr  heart,  (God  nardon  it !) 

As  if  they  wished  me  deaa. 

HyFather  was  a  wealthy  Count ; 

The  inheritance  now  mine — 
Would  I  were  poor  {  tiiis  wretched  wealth 

'Tis  makes  me  to  repine. 


My  Unde  thirsteth,  day  and  night, 

For  my  possessions  rare, 
And  therefore  shuts  me  in  this  tower, 

Hard4iearted  and  severe. 

Here  shall  I  bide,  he  threatens,  choose 

I  not,  in  three  days,  whether 
I  wed  his  son,  or  leave  the  worid. 

For  a  Ck>ister,  altogether. 
How  auickly  mijrixt  the  choke  be  made, 

And  I  the  veu  assume, 
Ah!  had  my  youthful  heart  not  loved 

A  youth,  m  beauty's  bloom, 
Hie  youngest  at  the  Tonmament, 

I  saw  hun,  and  I  loved, 
So  free,  so  noble,  and  so  bold — 

No  one  like  hhn  approved  I" 
^  Be,  noble  Lady,  of  good  cheer, 

No  Cloister  shalttiiou  see» 
Far  less  of  that  bad  cruel  man 

llie  Daughter  ever  be. 

I  can,  I  wiU  ddiveribee^ 

I  have  resolved  it  tooj, 
To  yield  thee  to  thy  youngling's  arms, 

As  I'm  a  StolbOTg  true  V* 
"Thou?  Stolberg?  Omy  grief  is  gone  I 

Mine  Angel  led  thee,  sure  j 
Hiou  art  tiM  dear,  dear  youth  for  whom 

lliese  sorrows  I  endure. 

Now  say  I  free  and  openly. 
What  then  my  looks  confest. 

When  I,  my  love,  thy  earliest  lance 
With  oakra  garland  drest" 

«  O  God  I  Uiou  ?  my  beloved  child, 

Eliza  Mansfield !  Dove, 
I  loved  thee,  too,  with  the  first  look. 

As  none  did  ever  love. 

See  on  my  lance  the  gariand  yet. 

It  ever  carries  there ; 
O  could'st  thou  see  thy  image  too. 

Imprinted  deeply  here ! 
And  now,  why  loiter  we  ?   Ere  shine 

The  Sun,  I'll  bring  thee  home. 
And  nothing  more  shall  our  chaste  loves 

Divide,  w!iatever  come." 

^  With  all  my  soul  I  love  thee,  youth, 

Yet  still  my  virgin  shame 
Struggles  against  thy  rash  design. 

And  treim)les  for  my  fame." 


"We'll  seek  my  Sister  first,  and  there 

Our  wedding  shall  precede, 
And  then  into  my  casue  I ! 

My  noble  bride  wiU  lead.— 
'  Elisa! 
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The  gallant  Roan  makes  hea^  las  feet 
Approve  the  flood  with  caie, 

Then  dashes,  neighing,  through,  as  if 
A  tiny  brook  it  were. 

Now  come  they  to  the  Castle,  wot, 
Yet  rapt  in  heavenly  bliss } 

Let  them  desoribe  who  sueh  have  folt, 
The  intensity  of  this. 

Now  sate  th^  at  the  early  meal ; 

The  cup  careered  about . . . 
But  entermg  soon — ^  Up,  noble  Cknmt ! 

The  Mausfield  I'*  cried  a  scout. 

llie  Bride  and  Sister  fearfidly 
Their  hair  in  sorrow  tore  j 

The  Count  already  had  to  horse, 
And  his  full  armour  wore. 

FoHh  went  he  out  to  meet  the  strife. 
And  called  to  Mansfied  loud, 

'*  In  vain  your  anger  is,  for  she 
My  Wife  is,  wed  and  vow*d. 

And  am  I  not  of  noble  stem. 
Whose  fame  is  bruited  wide, 

Who  Princes  to  our  Nation  gave. 
E'en  in  the  heathen  tide  ?*'• 

With  lance  in  rest,  upon  him  springs 
That  Uncle  bad  and  old. 

His  people  follow ;  but  the  Knight 
Awaits  him  oalm  and  bold, 

And  draws  his  sword.  As  Mansfield  oears, 
His  fuiy  stoppage  found — 

He  lays  about,  and  cleaves  his  scull, 
And  smites  him  to  the  gpround. 

The  rest  disperse,  and  Stolberg  hastes 
Into  the  house  again ; 

And  him  throughout  the  long  sweet  nigbt 
Her  gentle  arms  enchain.* 

Of  Christian  Count  Stolberg,  it  only  remains  to  be  added, 
that  he  married  Louisa  Countess  of  Raventlau  in  1777>  but 
had  no  children.  Her  he  highly  celebrated  in  many  of  his 
poems.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1821. 

A  word  on  the  peculiar  genius  of  these  fraternal  poets,  and 
we  conclude. 

'  The  heads  of  the  Indian  Bacchus/  says  the  younger  Stolberg, 
'  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  Plato.  It  b  a  charming 
error !  Why  should  Plato  not  have  had  such  a  head  ?  Did  not 
Plato  possess  that  noble  inebriety  of  Imagination  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  ignoble  Bacchus  ?  The  Indian  Bacchus  holds  the  same  rank, 
compared  to  the  common  Bacchus,  as  the  Venus  Urania  to  the 
common  Venus.' 


EUsa!  let  us  hasteiv  eome^ 

It  is  the  mid  of  night, 
The  moon  will  soon  conclude  her  course. 

That  shineth  now  so  bright" 

Now  softly  hv  a  secret  way 

The  Lady  lightly  trod, 
Till  she  beiiea£  the  window, — pale 

As  deadly  marble,  stood. 

Yet  soon  she  felt  her  heart  again, 
Ax^d  sprung  unto  her  Knight^ 

Who  press'd  her  speechless  to  his  heaxi 
That  throbbed  wiUi  ebaste  detight ; 

Tlien  lifts  her  gladly  on  his  steed, 

And  her  before  silts  he ; 
She  winds  about  him  her  white  arms  $ 

Forth  go  they,  valiantly. 

Now,  wakened  by  the  prancing  steed, 
And  that  true  Ghiffin's  neigh, 

The  damsel  from,  the  window  sfMed 
Her  lady  borne  away. 

She  wildly  shrieks,  and  plains  to  all 

Of  her  calamity  | 
The  old  man  foams,  and  cursing,  swears 

His  niece  in  shame  shall  die. 

Be  summoB*d  all  his  people  upt 

And  ere  the  day  began, 
They  left  the  CasUe  rMidy  armed, 

iJed  by  that  wicked  man. 

Meanwhile,  cheered  by  the  friendly  moon, 
Through  common,  field,  and  mead. 

Far  over  nill,  and  vale,  and  wood, 
That  knightly  pair  proceed. 

What  tonent  now  witii  dashmg  foam 

Roars  loud  before  them  so  P 
«  Fear  not,  my  love,**  the  Stolberg  said^ 

"  Tliis  stream  full  well  I  know." 


•  Hie  race  of  the  Stolbergs  belonged  to  the  twelve  noble  houses  of  the  Telrarchs  of 
Uie  Saxon  reahn,  from  which  were  elected,  in  tim«  of  wwa  Dukss  sqd  Kings,  before 
Ghsiles  Htm  Qr^at  cooqu^red  Ssxopy. 

In 
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'  In  gumming  up  the  merits  of  the  Stolbergs,  we  could  scarcely 
choose  a  more  apt  illustration  than  this  passage  affords.  Their 
works  have  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  with  all  the  inebriety  of 
imagination  proper  to  the  *  jolly  god.'  This  sort  of  inebnety 
is,  perhaps,  essential  to  lyrical  composition;  but  to  many 
readers,  it  may  appear  that  the  Stolbergs  have  indulged,  in  this 
respect,  something  too  much.  They  are,  however,  masters  in 
this  kind,  having  left  nothing  unattempted,  from  the  simple 
melody  of  the  ballad,  to  the  highest  flight  of  dithyrambic 
phrensy.  They  were,  however,  altogether  unequal  to  dramatic 
efforts.  Though  men  of  the  world,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
possessing  the  advantages  of  rank,  and  birth,  and  fortune,  their 
minds  were  cast  in  too  literary  a  mould ;  and  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  great  world  as  it  is,  in  those  elements  which  are  essential 
to  dramatic  success.  Their  favourite  motto  was,  Ta  xaXi,  lul 
rois  dya^oXf.  True  it  is  that  the  really  beautiful  and  the  good  are 
one  ;  but  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  judged 
of  by  appearances.  The  Stolbergs  were  of  the  ^  vision- weaving 
tribe,'  whose  pity  is  of  too  great  delicacy  to  actually  witness 
the  distress  which  it  would  relieve.  Their  souls  were  tender, 
of  the  tenderest ;  their  genius  was  of  the  deepest  pathos ;  but 
the  affections  which  they  felt  were  nourished  in  solitude,  as  their 
own  peculiar  luxuries  of  taste.  The  dramatist  must  have  no 
weakness  of  this  sort ;  he  must  bear  to  look  on  what,  to  such 
men,  is  most  repulsive ;  and  even  in  vulgarity  and  meanness, 
and  whatsoever  is  evil,  must  contemplate  the  human  spirit,  and 
learn  from  the  very  depths  of  its  degradation  itself  to  estimate 
the  proud  elevation  from  which  it  had  declined.  The  younger 
Stolberg,  on  his  travels,  was  much  disgusted  with  the  nauseous 
abortions  which  he  witnessed  in  the  palace-of  Prince  Palogonla, 
a  lunatic  patron  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  whose  inventions  the 
poet  well  describes  as  the  dreams  of  the  sick.  The  dreams  of 
the  sick  cut  in  stone,  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  disgusting, 
especially  as  the  imagination  of  the  inventor  was  as  barren  as 
his  taste  was  depraved.  Shakspeare,  however,  would  not  have 
expressed  himself  with  such  unconquerable  aversion  of  these 
marble  monsters.  He  would  have  turned  from  the  works  to 
the  inventor,  and  pleased  himself  in  sk^ching  the  portrait 
of  such  a  precious  son  of  vanity ;  and,  by  pladng  him  in  a 
proper  point  of  view  in  one  of  his  inimitable  plays,  made  him 
read  a  lesson  in  taste  and  morals  to  the  swarm  of  dilettanti, 
who  poison  the  pleasures  of  art  with  their  wretched  pretensions. 
Thus,  from  the  deformed  and  monstrous,  having  deduced  a 
beneficial  application,  he  would  have  made  the  beautiful  in  his 
good  deduction,  wliere  otliers  had  failed  to  find  the  good  in  the 
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unbeautiful  original.  And,  after  all,  it  is  probable,  that  ^  gentle 
Shakspeare,'  with  the  true  poetic  feeling,  would  have  detected 
sometning,  even  in  the  mental  aberration  itself  of  the  individua], 
which  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  better  humanity.  The 
aspiration  of  which  it  is  indicative,  though  vainly  indulged,  is 
worth  a  little  on  its  own  account,  and  Shakspeare  would  have 
assigned  to  it  its  true  value.  Stolberg  could  only  see  thereia 
the  mischief  which  it  might  do  to  the  children  of  the  establish- 
ment who  were  doomed  to  the  contemplation  of  such  imbecile 
efforts.  But,  surely,  bad  pictures  and  bad  statues,  if  not 
immoral,  are  better  than  none  at  all,  and  the  worst  of  both  are 
preferable  to  an  exclusive  taste,  or  a  sectarian  spirit.  ^  There 
18  a  soul  of  goodness,'  he  wisely  says,  ^  in  things  evil ;'  and  he 
would  have  discovered  that  soul  in  this  instance,  as  in  every 
other.  But  the  indulgence  of  sensations  and  feelings,  and 
solitary  emotions,  in  which  sentimentalists  delight,  effeminate 
and  enfeeble  the  soul.  They  reduce  it,  in  fact,  from  its  high 
spirituality,  and  constitute  the  physical  nature  of  man  a  more 
important  portion  of  our  wondrous  mechanism,  than  either  the 
intellect,  the  reason.  Or  the  will  5  and  sacrifice  the  very  sub- 
stance of  love  itself  to  its  maudlin  appearances.  The  Shak- 
speares  were  of  a  manlier  mould :  so  were  the  mighty  masters 
of  antiquity.  To  Stolberg,  however,  the  works  of  the  latter 
partook  of  a  repulsive  sternness. 

*  A  certain   character  of  severity,  a  want  of  sympathy/  he  says, 

*  the  gloom  of  melancholy^  bordering  on  anger,  characterises  most 
of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  statues  :  as  well  the  gods  as  the  men  ; 
as  well  the  male  as  the  female  race.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the 
imagination  of  the  heathen  artists  was  thus  worked  upon  by  the 
recollection  of  the  wide-stretching  power  of  death,  rmffixtyi^s  ^amxM; 
and  worked  upon  in  different  manners,  according  as  the  character 
of  each  artist  steeled  itself  against,  or  nourished,  this  sentiment ; 
which,  from  the  heart,  was  communicated  by  means  of  the  arm  and 
the  chisel  to  the  marble.  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  all  dispassionate 
persons,  though  they  should  only  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  ancients  from  engravings.  Even  over  the  features  of  their  gods, 
whose  youth  is  eternal,  hovers^  like  a  black  cloud,  the  thought  of 
'Wth.' 

The  severity  of  which  he  thus  complains  is  wanting  to  the 
use  of  Stolberg.  True  it  is  that  Christianity  has  softened 
the  idea  of  death  ;  it  has  deprived  the  monster  of  his  sting,  and 
the  grave  of  its  victory.  Susceptible  spirits,  however,  should 
beware,  lest,  in  contemplating  the  subject  only  on  its  ideal 
side,  they  should,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  shrink  from  the  reality 
which,  after  all,  is  fearful.  If  the  ancients  had  their  terrible 
graces,  of  which  Stolberg  was  aware^  our  holy  religion  is  not 
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withont  them.  To  do  him  justice^  be  was  sometimes  anxious 
to  introduce  these  also  in  his  poems.  Indeed,  they  abound  in 
his  magnificent  Ode,  entitled  ^  A  Sons  of  Freedom,  for  the 
Twentieth  Century/  The  genius  of  Christianity  is  to  find  the 
beautiful  in  the  terrible;  but  we  should  lose  this  end  altogether, 
if,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  insensible  to  the  terrible  in  the 
beautiful.  To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  the 
eternal  aim  of  art  was,  and  is,  ^  nach  der  festesten  Ergreifung 
der  Wahrheit,  mit  Inbegriff  der  poetischen  Wahrheit  zu  streben. 
Wohl  dem  Kiinstler,  wohl  dem  Dichter,  welcher  mit  dieses 
Gesetzes  Beobachtung  die  Wahl  des  Schdnen  und  des  Edeln 
verbmdet  T 


Art.  VII. — De  V Organisation  Judiciaire  et  dela  Codification^ 
extraits  de  divers  ouvrages  de  J^&mie  Beniham^  Juris- 
consulte  jinglais,  par  Et.  Dumont.  Paris,   1^8,  pp.  480. 

IT  does  not  often  happen  that  the  works  of  native  writers  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Review.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  we  exercise  that  authority  with  full 
right.  For  Mr.  Dumont  is  not  a  mere  translator,  but  under^ 
takes,  and  executes  with  the  most  perfect  success,  the  difficult 
task  of  reducing  to  shape  the  uncouth  and  heavy  productions 
of  the  English  Jurisconsult;  and,  besides  the  valuable  additions 
which  he  has  himself  made,  may  be  considered  almost  the 
father  of  those  doctrines  which  he  offers  to  the  world  in  an 
intelligible  form ;  as,  without  his  aid,  they  would  infallibly  have 
been  destined  to  oblivion.  A  diamond  does  not  undergo  greater 
changes  under  the  hand  of  the  polisher,  than  the  crude  thoughts 
and  metUal  short-hand  of  Mr.  Bentham  experience  in  the 
laboratory  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  have  adopted 
in  practice  the  maxim  of  the  French  courtier,  that  ^  language 
was  given  us  in  order  to  conceal  our  thoughts ;'  and  with  all 
his  hatred  of  jargon  and  mysticism,  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  conveying  his  opinions  by  such  a  style  as  would  take  from 
his  code  all  cognoscibility ;  and,  though  it  might  be  promul- 
gated in  every  church  and  playhouse,  on  every  day  in  the  year, 
would  unquestionably  suggest  no  idea  to  the  minds  of  that  class 
of  society  which  Mr.  Bentham  takes  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion. He  probably  accustomed  himself,  for  his  private  con- 
venience, to  use  foreign  and  compound  words  in  cases  where 
the  English  language  is  wanting  in  single  terms  }  and  to  chalk 
out  the  plan  of  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  ^agram  or  map— a. 
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moit  useful  and  intelligible  practice,  but  which  should  have 
been  confined  to  his  private  study;  and  in  submitting 
to  the  world  these  rough  fabrics,  Mr.  Bentham  reminds  us  of 
a  man,  who,  when  he  has  built  his  house,  should  leave  the 
scaffold  standing  against  the  wall,  and  the  chips  and  litter  of 
the  carpenters  in  his  rooms.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Bttitham  has  sometimes  omitted  to  perform  one-half  of  this 
process,  and  has  given  us  the  scaffolding  and  the  sawdust^ 
without  the  building,  which  should  have  been  the  result. 

To  construct  the  volame  before  us,  Mr.  Dumont  had  not,  as 
in  the  former  works,  to  peruse  and  sift  large  masses  of  manu- 
script, but  found  his  materials  ready  printed,  in  several  book& 
which  Mr.  Bentham  had  published  at  different  periods  of  his 
life ;  but  which,  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  style,  partly 
from  the  novelty  of  his  doctrines,  and  still  more  from  the 
singular  infelicity  which.  Mr.  Bentham  possesses  of  prejudicing 
the  minds  of  his  readers  agaiust  himself,  had  not  attracted  in 
England  that  notice  to  which  the  importance  of  their  subjects 
entitled  them.  These  were,  1st.  a  plan  of  judicature  addressed, 
in  1791,  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  It  was  printed 
in  double  columns ;  the  scheme  of  the  French  Committee  in 
one ;  in  the  other,  Mr.  Bentham^s,  with  remarks  in  explanation, 
and  defence.  *  L'ouvrage  fut  imprimej  says  Mr.  Dumont, 
^  et  bientdi  il  fCy  pensa  plus.'  From  this  early  work,  Mr. 
Dumont  has  taken  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Bentham  s  System  of 
Judicature,  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion  on  the  expe- 
diency of  juries.  This  part  has  been  borrowed  from  some 
Iietters  on  Scotch  Reform,  addressed  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  Lord 
Grenville,  in  1806,  on  the  occasion  of  a  bill  relative  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  which  was  then  passing 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Bentham  objects  altogether  to  trial  by 
jury,  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Dumont  does  not  share  with  him, 
and  undertakes  its  defence.  This,  with  a  parallel  between 
the  writings  of  Bentham  and  Montesquieu,  and  an  Appendix 
on  some  miscellaneous  subjects,  concludes  the  first  part  of  the 
volume.  The  second  part,  on  Codification,  as  its  subject  is 
quite  unconnected  with  the  preceding  discussions,  we  shall  not 
notice  in  the  present  article,  but  may,  perhaps,  consider  the 
question  on  some  other  occasion. 

The  great  alterations  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Bentham's  opinions 
which  this  fusion  must  have  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
gupplements  which  Mr.  Dumont  must  have  inserted,  in  order 
to  mould  these  scattered  writings  into  an  uniform  and  har- 
monious whole,  cause  us  to  doubt  sometimes  whether  we  are 
justified  in  u^iDg  Mx..^ei»th4ii9's.  Aa«ae  a^  the  author  of  every 
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part  of  this  work.  We  suppose,  however,  that  such  an  under- 
standing exists  between  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  artificer,  that  we  may,  without  scruple,  make  use  of  the 
name  which  appears  hi  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Bentham  sets  out  by  supposing  the  existence  of  a  perfect 
code,  or,  at  least,  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  nature  will  per- 
mit. As  the  happiness  of  the  people  will  be  the  object  of  all 
theie  laws,  it  is  plain  that  the  chief  purpose  of  a  judicial 
establishment  is  to  put  them  into  execution  with  the  greatest 
possible  fidelity ,  This  is  the  only  end  of  judicature  in  a  well- 
governed  state  j  but  if  the  laws  are  oppressive  or  imperfect/ 
the  judges  sometimes  benefit  the  community  by  overruling 
what  is  bad  and  supplying  what  is  deficient :  thus  assuming  the 
character  of  legislators,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  judicial 
office.  Fidelity  to  the  law  is  the  tbst  of  the  goodness  of  deci- 
sions ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judicial  decision,  certain 
steps  are  first  necessary  which  constitute  the  procedure.  This, 
in  most  instances,  may  be  short  and  simple ;  but  in  some  cases 
its  operations  are  attended  with  certain  inconveniences,  known 
by  the  too  familiar  names  of  detaySy  expenses^  vejtaiiofts,  &c. 
These  are  sometimes  independent,  but  more  often  dependent 
on  each  other;  e,g.  to  shorten  the  delays,  is  to  lessen  the  costs 
and  vexation  of  the  parties.  The  correctness  of  decisions  is^ 
therefore,  the  primary  end  of  judicature ;  economy,  simplicity, 
and  despatch  are  secondary  ends.  These  latter  may  be,  to  a 
cerUdn  extent,  sacrificed  in  order  to  attain  the  former ;  but  it 
is  t6  be  observed,  that  a  legal  verdict  is  not  worth  having,  if 
it  is  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense  of  time,  money,  and 
vexation. 

Next  follows  an  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  lawsuits, 
and  of  the  degrees  through  which  they  must  pass,  before  the 
law  can  take  its  course.  Part  of  thie  discussion  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Mill's  article  on  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  some  part  of  it  in  (what  appears  to  us)  a  simpler  man- 
ner. In  almost  every  lawsuit,  not  eilcumbered  by  technical 
pleadings,  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  establishment  of  two 

f>ropo8itions ;  the  first  of  which  declares  the  general  role  of 
aw;  the  second,  the  act  of  the  defendant  or  accused.  For 
instance,  in  a  case  of  theft,  it  is  first  necessary  to  prove  that 
stealing,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  punishable  in  a  certain 
manner;  and  then  it  is  to  be  shewn  that  the  accused  has 
stolen  under  these  circumstances,  from  which  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  he  is  to  be  pitnifihed  in  the  manner  declared 
by  law.    The  acaased  inay  dioy  botk  or  either  of  these  pio- 
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poBitionfi ;  t.  e.^  he  may  mtuntain  that  either  the  law  or  the  fact 
18  not  as  is  stated ;  or  that  neither  is  correctly  stated.  This  is 
a  criminal  case,  in  which  punishment  is  awarded  for  a  right 
violated;  but  in  civil  causes  redress  is  sought  for  an  injury 
arising  from  a  right  disputed.  The  skeleton  of  the  proceeding 
is,  however^  precisely  the  same.  For  instance^  in  a  case  of 
disputed  execution  of  a  will^  the  plaintiff  may  afiBrm, — ^first, 
that  if  the  witnesses  do  not  sign  in' the  presence  of  the  testator, 
the  execution  is  void.  He  must  then  prove  that  this  was  the 
£Eict  with  regard  to  the  will  in  question.  The  defendant^  per- 
haps, admits  that  the  law  would  give  the  devised  estate  to  the 
plaintiff,  if  the  will  is  void.  If,  then,  the  two  disputed  positions 
can  be  established,  the  judge  pronounces  with  authority  the 
conclusion,  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  property  at  issue. 
Under  a  good  system  of  laws,  the  first  of  these  two  propositions 
(the  major  premiss  of  logicians)  would  seldom  or  never  be  in 
question :  in  this  coimtry,  however,  litigation  perpetually  arises 
on  questions  of  law,  and  even  in  our  criminal  courts  it  is  not 
always  the  fact  which  is  alone  disputed. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  remarks  that  there  are  four  prin-- 
cipal  steps  in  a  lawsuit.  First,  The  statement  of  the  case. 
The  two  parties  appear  before  the  judge,  and  state  the  grounds 
of  their, dispute;  t.  e.,  lay  down  the  two  (or  more)  propositions 
at  issue.  Secondly,  The  lawsuit  (properly  so  called)  begins. 
£ach  party  proceeds  to  prove  the  propositions  in  his  own 
favour  3  the  plaintiff  the  affirmative,  the  defendant  the  contra- 
dictory;  or,  in  nlain  language,  to  make  out  their  case.  Thirdly, 
When  Uie  law  nas  been  argued,  and  the  facts  established,  the 
judge  draws  the  conclusion,  which  is  called  the  judgment. 
Fourthly,  The  execution  of  the  judgment,  or  the  measures 
adopted  for  enforcing  the  decree  of  the  court,  is  the  only  pro- 
cess which  then  remains. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  discussion  which  seems  to  us 
both  out  of  place  and  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  book — 
viz.  on  the  question  whether  justice  should  be  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  King.  As  we  remarked,  the  work  sets  out 
with  an  hypothesis  of  a  perfect  system  of  laws,  constitutional, 
we  presume,  as  well  as  civil.  Now,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  there  is  no  king  in  Mr.  Bentham's  perfect  state ; 
and  when  the  question  is  argued  with  respect  to  a  particular 
monarchy,  some  of  Mr.  Bentham's  objections  mighty  perhaps, 
be  removed,  and  some  other  than  the  rhetorical  defence,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  it,  be  devised.  We  believe,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  it  is  a  perfectiy  harmless  fiction^  occa- 
sionbg  neither  delay^  doubt,  nor  expense;  and  agree  with 
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Mn  Dmnont^  that  it  is  merely  a  ^  parole  rivSrendeuH  qui 
n*entra(ne  aucune  coruiquence.* 

The  next  subject  is  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  courts 
of  lair.  For  the  speedy  furtherance  of  justice,  and  the  saving  of 
expense,  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  distributed  over 
the  country;  the  judicial  district  of  each  being  small  enough  to 
admit  of  a  person,  who  lived  at  its  furthest  extremity,  going 
and  returning  on  foot  in  one  day.*  This  plan  would  be  perfect 
as  far  as  the  litigants  are  concerned,  but  it  is  attended  with 
obvious  inconveniences  as  regards  the  judges  and  lawyers.  In 
the  first  place,  the  requisite  number  of  judges  would  be  so  great 
that  their  united  salaries  would  amount  to  a  large  sum ;  and 
again,  it  would  be  difiKcult  to  fill  these  numerous  offices  with 
proper  men.  The  same  would  be  likewise  true  of  the  bar.  The 
number  and  importance  of  the  causes  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
induce  persons  of  education  and  talent  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  There  would  likewise  be  wanting  the 
check  afibrded  by  an  enlightened  audience.  The  mere  size  of 
an  audience  is  of  no  importance,  as  no  assignable  number  of 
farmers  and  ploughboys  would  be  calculated  to  criticise  the 
decision  of  a  court.  Mr.  Bentham,  however,  suggests  that  all 
these  difficulties  may  be  got  rid  of  by  allowing  any  cause  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  of  the  province,  instead  of -the  dis- 
trict, at  the  will  of  either  pfurty.  By  this  means  all  important 
causes  will  be  referred  to  the  larger  tribunal,  while  the  common 
routine  of  business  will  be  transacted  by  the  petty  court. 

The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  to  be  allotted  to  these  di£ferent 
courts  is  next  considered.  In  modem,  and,  to  a  certain  point, 
in  ancient  nations,  the  causes  have  been  distributed  among 
different  tribunals  according  to  their  subject-matter :  so  that  one 
court  decides  criminal  cases,  another  civil,  a  third  commercial, 
and  so  on,  Mr.  Bentham  objectis  to  this  arrangement  in  totOy 
and  would  arm  each  court  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  four 
tribunals  only  being  excepted,  viz.  courts-martial,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  merchant-vessels,  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  a  judicial  power  in  representative  assemblies.!  Of  these 
he  remarks,  1st.  that  a  summary  jurisdiction  is  required  in 
fleets  and  armies  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that 

*  '  This  (Mr.  Dumont  remarks,  p.  18.)  would  suppose  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles.'  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  a 
flat  smface  into  circular  areas.  Besides,  it  should  be  observed,  that  ten  miles  from 
point  to  point  alonff  a  plain  are  not  the  same  as  ten  miles  ftrom  point  to  point  over 
mountainous  rough  ground.  Tune,  not  distance,  measures  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication. 

t  To  these  may  be  added,  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  Mr.  Bentham  proposet 
to  give  to  a  peculiar  tiibunaL— p.  1^7.  . 
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B  profmional  knowledge  it  neceuaiy  to  decide  on  the  pro- 
fessional conduct  of  officers.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  last 
argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing  :  for  there  are 
many  cases  not  provided  by  Mr.  Benthaor  with  a  separate 
tribunal,  in  which  a  very  minute  professional  and  technics^ 
knowledge  is  required,  for  instance,  a  case  of  the  infringe-^ 
ment  of  a  patent.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  jurisdktion  of  courts -marUal 
to  time  of  war.  A  tribunal  for  the  maintenance  of  eoclesi* 
ftstical  discipline  is  only  rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of 
an  established  church  \  *un  crdre  de  choseM  qui  pourraii  ne  pus 
exister  ei  qui  n^existepoi  partout.'  As  to  a  power  in  delibera^ 
five  assemblies  of  maintaining  order  among  their  own  members, 
its  necessity  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  demonstration. 

Subject  to  these  exceptions,  every  tribunal  should  have  full 
powers  to  decide  every  cause ;  a  system  recommended  by  the 
following  inconveniences  of  the  contrary. and  common  arrange- 
ment. 

1.  The  courts  are  either  too  m^ny  or  too  few :  too  many,  if 
every  person  has  one  of  all  the  different  species  of  courts 
within  a  convenient  distance;  and  too  few,  if  he  has  not. 
2.  It  is  often  uncertain  to  what  court  a  cause  belongs.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  persons  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  law,  who 
tax  the  uninitiated  for  their  ignorance  of  a  matter  about  which 
no  doubt  ought  to  exists  The  very  threshold  of  a  court  is  set 
with  traps  to  catch  the  unwary  litigant.  3.  The  publicity  of  the 
proceedings  is  diminished.  AH  these  heterogeneous  tribunals, 
each  armed  with  its  own  little  fragment  of  jurisdiction,  distract 
the  public  attention,  which  would  rest  undivided  on  the  one 
supreme  court,  collecting,  like  a  lens,  the  scattered  rays  of 
public  opinion  on  a  single  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  system  does  not  possets  one 
advantage  over  that  proposed.  Even  the  division  of  labour, 
which  it  favours,  is  no  reason,  and  only  benefits  the  judges  them- 
selves. Lawyers  are  able  to  learn  every  branch  of  the  law,  and 
why  are  not  judges  ?  (This,  by  the  way,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  in  England.  There  is  probably  no  lawyer  who  is  versed 
in  all  the  different  departments  of  his  art.) 

Another  principle  of  division  for  civil  causes,  viz.  the  amount 
of  money  in  litigation,  is  still  more  objectionalile.  For  an  idea 
of  insignificance  is  necessarily  associated  with  a  smaU  sum ; 
whereas,  to  a  man  with  an  annual  income  of  60/*  the  loss  of  10/. 
is  of  more  importance  than  of  KKKM.  to  one  with  6000/.  a  year : 
inasmuch  as  the  one  is  deprived  of  necessaries,  the  otber  of 
superfluities.     We  agree,  generally,  that  this  is  an  impolitic 

arrangement; 
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arrangement  I  bnt  it  appears  to  uis  that  the  vtilgar  opinion  ift 
not  without  some  foundation.  If  a  poor  man  is  ruined  by  a 
lawsuit^  the  evil  doe  snot  extend  beyond  himself,  and  his  family^ 
if  he  is  married  :  but  the  ruin  of  a  rich  man  entails  the  distress 
of  many  others,  and  throws  many  retainers,  servants,  &c*  <m 
the  world.  How  much  greater  is  the  misery  caused  by  the 
fiiilure  of  a  lurge  manufoctory,  or  mercantile  house,  than  by  the 
breaking  of  a  small  tradesman  I 

The  country  being  thus  divided  into  certain  judicial  dia* 
tricts,  aU  criminals  are  to  be  tried  in  their  proper  courts 
while  litigants  in  civil  causes  may  be  permitted,  if  they  are 
both  agre^^to  bring  their  suit  before  the  court  ot  any  neigh* 
Ixmring  district.  This  permission  would  be  nsefiil,  first* 
because  the  litigants'  proper  court  might  be  overloaded  with 
business  t  and  secondly,  because  it  would  create  an  emuhttioa 
among  the  judges  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  legality  of 
their  decisions ;  as  the  courts  of  unpopular  judges  would  be 
deserted  for  those  of  their  more  equitable  brethren.  A  privilege 
of  this  kind  which  exists  in  England  has  been  found  to  produce 
the  most  beneficial  effects. 

We  have  next  an  episode  on  the  expediency  of  the  English 
•circuits.  This  system  is  declared  to  possess  four  conveniences 
and  three  inconveniences  i  the  latter,  however,  though  fewer  in 
munber,  are  greater  in  weight.  The  advantages  are,  first,  the 
small  number  of  the  judges,  who,  therefore,  may  be  always  fit 
persons,  and  are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  station.  Secondly,  the 
compatibility  of  a  small  expenditure  with  large  salaries,  by 
which  meant  the  judges  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  peco* 
niary  temptation.  Thirdly,  the  judges  travel,  and  the  criminab 
and  litigants  remain  at  home.  Fourthly,  they  do  not  contract 
any  local  partialities  or  dislikes,  to  which  a  resident  judge  would 
Jl>e  exposed.  The  first  of  these  advantages  is,  however,  merely 
accidental,  and  dependant  on  the  perplexity  and  obscurity  of 
the  English  laws;  as  under  a  good  system  every  man  of 
common  sense,  having  passed  through  a  sufficient  apprentice** 
ship,  could  perform  the  office  of  judge.  As  to  the  second,  the 
word  economy  is  delusive;  for  cheapness  is  not  an  absolute 
quantity,  but  is  the  power  of  procuring  valuable  services  at  a 
small  expense.  And  when  it  is  said  that  justice  is  brought  to 
every  man's  door,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  visits  are 
only  for  four  days  in  a  year ;  and  that  it  is  absent  daring  the 
other  360.  The  other  advantage,  Mr.  Bentham  admits ;  but 
says,  that  great  impartiality  may  be  obtained  under  his  system, 
by  establishing  an  alternation  of  judges }  a  contrivance  wfaieh 
bas  (we  believe)  been  adopted  in  tike  excise  department  of 
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this  Idngdom  wkh  much  benefit;  and  has  greatly  checked  the 
good  tmderatanding  which  used  frequently  to  prevail  between 
tiie  manufacturers  and  officers. 

Hie  disadvantages  of  circuits  are^  First,  that  £ir  more 
money  is  lost  in  law  expenses  than  is  saved  in  the  judges' 
salaries.  This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  sending  up  cases 
to  the  metropolis,  and  frequently  of  appealing  to  the  courts  in 
Westminster.  Secondly,  that  persons  are  detained  in  prison 
sometimes  for  many  months  before  trial.  Hiirdly,  that  delays 
necessarily  take  place,  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  preser- 
vation and  collection  of  evidence ;  and  that  when  the  moment 
of  trial  arrives,  the  judge  is  so  pressed  for  time  as  to  hurry  it 
over  without  sufficient  consideration.  The  attempt  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  circuits,  the  more 
successful  it  is,  approaches  indefinitely  nearer  to  Mr.  Bentham's 
system  of  stationary  judges. 

The  system  of  circuits  being  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  BenthaaoL 
declines  discussing  the  question,  whether  the  judges  should  be 
elected  bv  the  people,  or  its  representatives,  or  the  king ;  as 
this  would  amount  to  inquiring  whether  there  is  greater  security 
for  the  pure  administration  of  justice  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a 
republic.  He  therefore  only  remarks,  that  in  a  monarchy,  the 
judges  are  not  necessarily  appointed  by  the  king;  that  in  an 
aristocracy  justice  must  be  ill  administered,  as  the  judicial^ 
executive,  and  legislative  powers  are  confounded ;  afad  that  in 
a  democracy,  it  is  indifferent  how  popular  the  mode  of  election 
is  made,  provided  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  is  restrained, 
and  only  certain  persons  made  eligible,  a  plan  afterwards 
explained  at  length. 

Mr.  Bentham  next  attacks  a  proposal  which  has  been  made 
for  remedying  the  dangers  arising  from  the  irremoveability  of 
judges,  viz.  to  elect  them  for  a  certain  period,  say  five  years* 
and  then  after  a  retirement  of  equal  length,  that  they  should 
be  again  eligible.  By  this  means  an  obnoxious  judge,  instead 
of  being  removed,  would  only  ilot  be  elected.  His  objectioAs 
against  this  plan,  derived  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  fit  persons,  from  the  dependent  situation  in 
which  it  would  place  the  judges,  and  the  preference  .which  it 
would  give  to  the  wealthy,  are  stated  with  great  clearness,  and 
irresistible  force. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  the  number  of 
judges  in  a  tribunal.  Mr.  Bentham  is  of  opinion  that  one  is 
the  best  number,  in  all  cases,  and  for  many  reasons,  of  which 
we  subjoin  a  brief  abstract. 

The  number  of  the  judges  diminishes  their  responsibility  by 
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dividiiig  it.  The  fear  of  public  censure  is  the  greatest  check  oa 
a  judo's  conduct^  and.  by  being  placed  alone^  in  so  conspicuous 
a  plaoe^  his  interest  and  duty  are  made  to  coincide.  Among  a 
large  number,  not  only  is  the  responsibility  divided^  but  the 
ocfium  is  shifted  from  one  to  another,  and  has  no  fixed  spot  to 
alight  on.  Moreover,  the  united  opinion  of  a  body  always 
finds  scmie  fa^wa  with  the  public ;  and  the  di&rent  members 
console  and  fortify  each  other  against  popular  censure. 
*Populus  me  nbilai^  ai  miki  plaudOf  is  the  saying  of  none 
but  a  fool.  Populus  nos  sibitaif  ai  nobis  piaudimus  ipsis^  is^ 
a  reflection  which  has  supported  many  a  magistrate  against  the 
execration  of  the  public/  (p.  53.)  A  large  tody  is  also  more 
liable  to  corruption,*  because  a  subordination  is  silently  esta- 
blished among  its  members  ;  and  the  chief  pejrson  or  persons 
being  gained,  the  others  will  regularly  follow.  Also  there  will 
be  a  means  of  judging  unjustly  without  expressly  giving  judg- 
ment, triz.,  by  staying  away,  and  thus  subtracting  one  vote  from 
the  righteous  side.  There  will  likewise  be  a  corporate  spirit 
among  the  judges,  which  will  give  them  an  interest  distinct  from 
that  <^  the  public. 

As  £Eur,  therefore,  as  the  moral  qualities  of  judges,  their  honesty 
and  int^^ty  are  concerned,  a  large  number  is  injurious  ;  but 
does  it  not  augment  the  inielleciual  powers  of  a  court,  that  there 
should  be  an  union  of  minds  directed  to  the  same  pouit,  one  of 
which  has  perhaps  more  quickness,  another  more  sagacity,  a 
third  greater  learning  and  powers  of  application,  and  so  on } 
Mr.  Bentham  decides  that  this  objection  has  no  weight,  because, 
in  a  large  tribunal,  the  president  being  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
court,  becomes  insensibly  the  only  efficient  judge :  men  being 
tired  of  hearing  their  own  thoughts  and  conclusions  anticipated ; 
because,  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  ninety-nine  oflfer  no  diffi- 
culty ;  and  as  to  the  hundredth,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
judge  is  not  left  to  himself,  but  hears  the  case  argued  on  both 
sides,  by  persons  who  are  interested  in  producing  all  the  fsusts 
and  the  law.  Besides  wliich,  his  judgment  is  not  final,  but  an 
appeal  lies  to  another  tribunal,  which  ensures  a  plurality  of 
opinions,  though  not  in  the  same  court.  He  may  likewise,  if 
perplexed,  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  amicus  curia.  In  com- 
parmg  the  relative  celerity  of  the  two  systems,  the  advantage 
is  in  favour  of  one  judge;  on  account  of  the  disagreements, 

*  This  18  DOtUiA  opmion  of  Aristotle,  Polii  iii.  p.  358  D.  ed.  Duval.    "En  /ArnXXt* 

w  J  \m  tn^  •^yni  n^mrniifrfs  H  rtut  iri^w  «*«/«»;  tmvtm,  kf»y»Mt  %tipi»^»t  "^^ 
M^Uif'  UuT  tfysf  il/ta  ^mof  i^yt^fUft  »mi  mfMt^f,  What  is  here  said  of  anger  or 
kisiy  with  reference  to  govemori}  is  equally  txtie  of  avarice  when  applied  to  judg^. 

VOL.  V,— NO.  IX.  M  prorogations. 
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prorogfttions,  delays,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  civilities  and 
jealousies  of  a  body.  As  to  the  superior  economy,  there  oannot, 
of  course,  be  any  doubt. 

This  is  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  most  important  arguments 
adduced  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  favour  of  a  sin/o^e  judge^  in  widA 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  considerable  altoy  of  fallacy.  Mr. 
fientham,  in  our  opinion,  Calls  into  an  error,  common  vnth  less 
experienced  reasoners  than  himself,  of  attempting  to  prore 
too  much,  and  therefore  proving  nothing.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  shewing  that  the  {^vantages  of  his  system  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  contrary  system,  he  must  prove  that 
his  plan  \%faultles9y  and  free  from  all  objection.  This  position 
we  consider  untenable :  but  we  agree  with  him,  that  a  lai^e 
tribunal  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  Athenian  courts  of  500  or 
1000)  isinconsistent  with  a  regard  for  the  laws;  and  that  its 
irresponsibility  greatly  outweighs  in  mischief  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  in  council  from  numbers.  But  when  he  denies  die 
proverb  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  absisHmus  toH ; 
and  we  think  that  he  would  have  stated  the  question  more 
fairly,  if  he  had  said  that  the  problem  was  to  reconcile  the 
advantages  of  deliberation  and  united  wisdom  with  the  evils  of 
irresponsibility.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  any  number  greater 
than  one  so  divides  the  responsibility  as  to  destroy  it,  Mr. 
Bentham's  conclusion  is  true,  though  his  argument  is  not  now 
conclusive.  In  the  meantime  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
three  is  the  best  number  possible.  The  great  objection  to  one 
judge  is,  that  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  personal  authority  and 
dignity,  he  is  unable  sufficiently  to  control  the  bar.  The  ques- 
tion sometimes  degenerates  into  a  personal  altercation  between 
the  court  and  the  pleaders.  Not  only  is  this  highly  indecent, 
but  it  retards  the  operations  of  justice.  Witness  the  difference 
between  the  length  and  pertinency  of  the  speeches  in  our  courts 
of  law  and  of  equity.  The  united  weight  of  three  judges  would 
overawe  the  petulant  lawyer.  By  allowing  the  presidency  to  be 
taken  in  rotatt&rif  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  subordinate 
members  would  be  prevented ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  the 
judges  should  state  their  opinions  seriatimy  as  is  the  custom  in 
our  courts  of  law.  If  it  does  not  happen  that  the  opinions  of 
all  three  agree  or  disagree,  there  must  be  two  voices  against 
one.*     Now,  in  a  tribimal  of  y?t;e,  there  may  be  three  against 

*  Palev  (Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vi.  8.^  is  of  opinion  that  four  is  the 
best  number,  because  no  decision  can  be  given  without  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
This  is  the  very  reason  why  it  seems  to  us  a  bad  number,  since,  if  the  court  wHs  eyerfy 
divided,  there  could  be  no  verdict.  We  think  that  all  legislative  and  judicial  bodies 
should  have  a  power  of  coming  in  all  cases  to  a  decision;  either  by  their  number  being 
imeven,  or  the  contrivance  of  a  casting  vote. 

two  J 
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two ;  and  the  oot^aini  opinion  of  two  good  jndges  is  of  greater 
-wei^t  than  tiiat  of  three  bad  judges  3  but  this  is  not  the  ease 
with  a  single  good  judge  against  two ;  for  one  man^  though  a 
great  lawyer,  may  be  wrong-headed  or  absurd.  The  chances  of 
two  good  lawyers  being  right,  when  they  agree,  are  much  more 
than  dooble  the  chance  on  either  one  by  himself.  As  to  de- 
spatch, we  have  great  doubts  whether  one  judge  would  get 
through  more  business  than  three ;  and  that  a  single  judge, 
even  when  checked  by  the  utmost  publicity,  is  not  a  specific 
Against  delay,  has  been  decisively  proved  by  our  court  of 
chancery.  Mr.  Bentham's  argument  about  appeal  is  very 
singular.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  a  single  judge  ensures  the 
best  decisions ;  and  he  says,  that  if  the  decision  is  incorrect, 
the  oaae  is  not  remediless.  What  should  we  think  of  a  physi- 
cian who  pledged  his  credit  that  a  disease  was  not  infectious, 
and  when  reproached  for  the  falsification  of  his  prophecy, 
should  reply,  that  he  would  undertake  to  cure  it?  Appeal 
is  as  much  a  cure  for  the  errors  of  fifty  judges  as  of  one. 
What  we  want,  is,  reasons  to  prove  the  ntperiwity  of  one 
method  over  the  other.  To  say  that  the  evils  arising  from 
either  are  not  incurable,  proves  nothing. 

Nor  are  Mr.  Bentbam's  remarks  on  the  evil  effects  which  arise 
from  the  independence  of  a  large  tribunal,  quite  fair  to  both  sides 
of  the  case.  The  judges  may,  by  their  number,  be  independent 
of  evil  as  well  as  good  influence  \  their  union  and  consideration 
may  give  them  weight  to  resist  an  ignorant  popular  clamour,  or 
the  threats  of  a  corrupt  government,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
Hiakes  them  less  dependent  on  a  just  public  opinion.  There  are 
stages  of  civilization,  when  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
the  firmness  and  independence  of  the  judges  would  perhaps 
outweigh  those  of  their  responsibility  :*  but  when  the  public  is 


*  There  ia  so  curious  a  passag*  m  the  life  of  the  ImjA  Keeper  Quildfard,  on  the 
difficulty  which  an  upright  judge  sometimes  finds  in  withstanding  the  passions  and 
Kupexstition  of  the  multitude,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  insertmg  it  m  this  place. 
'  He  (the  Lord  Keeper)  was  nerer  more  puzzled  than  when  a  popular  cry  was  at  the 
heels  of  a  husinea*:  for  then  he  had  his  jury  to  deal  with,  and,  if  he  did  not  tmd 
upon  eggs,  they  would  conclude  ainistrously,  and  he  apt  to  find  against  his  opinion' 
And  for  this  reason  he  dreaded  the  trying  of  a  witch.  It  is  seldom  that  a  poor  old 
•wpelch  is  hrought  to  trial  upon  that  account,  hut  there  is  at  the  heels  of  her,  a  popuiar 
rmgt  that  doea  litUe  ieu  iAgn  demand  her  to  ke  ^  to  death.  And  if  a  judge  if  so  etear 
and  open  as  to  declare  himself  against  that  unpious  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  devil 
himadf  has  power  to  torment  and  kill  innocent  children,  or  that  he  is  pleased  to 
divert  himmtf  with  the  ^ood  people's  cheese,  hutter,  pig^  and  geese,  ana  the  like 
errors  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant  rahUe ;  the  countrymen  (the  triers)  cry,  this  judge 
hath  no  religion,  for  he  doth  not  helieve  witches,  and  so,  to  shew  they  have  some, 
hang  the  poor  wretches :  all  which  tendency  to  mistake,  requires  a  very  prudent  and 
no&rate  carnage  iaa  jodft.'— p.  129,  ^.  4to. 
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tolerably  enlightened^  we  believe  (as  we  stated  above)  that  a 
small  number  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

We  have  hitherto  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  work 
before  us^  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment^ 
not  only  of  Mr.  Bentham's  plan,  but  also  of  the  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  it.  In  the  following  part,  our  notice  and 
examination  of  his  arguments  must  be  more  succinct. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  delays  which  might  arise  from  the 
occupation  or  illness  of  the  judge,  when  only  one  person  sits 
in  each  court,  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  each  judge  the 
power  of  nominating  a  deputy.  This  deputy  is  to  be  a  young 
man,  to  receive  no  pay,  and  to  serve  a  judicial  apprenticeship 
under  his  more  experienced  superior  :  whom  he  is  occasionally 
to  relieve  by  deciding  for  him  in  easy  cases,  and  transacting 
matters  of  routine  :  but  the  head  judge  is  to  be  accountable  for 
the  actions  of  his  deputy.  The  people  are  to  be  restricted  in 
their  choice  of  judges  to  these  deputies.  The  judges  are  to 
receive  no  payment  in  the.  shape  of  fees,  dues,  or  per  centage  on 
the  property  at  issue.  Their  salaries  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
public  treasury ;  and  these  need  not  be  high,  as  the  deputies, 
not  having  been  used  to  make  a  large  income  by  the  law,  will 
not  require  one  in  their  new  situation.  It  is  next  proved  by 
arguments  no  less  conclusive  than  obvious,  that  the  duties 
of  a  judge  should  not  be  joined  to  any  other  employment  or 
office;  nor  should  judges  vote  at  elections.  Their  promotion 
is  to  be  gradual,  t.  e.  they  are  to  ascend  according  to  their 
seniority.  The  courts  are  to  be  open  every  day,  and  are  to  sit 
for  a  fixed  number  of  hours  ;  the  salaries  only  to  be  paid  for 
the  days  of  attendance.      Publicity    is  the  great  safeguard 

r'nst  the  partiality  of  judges ;  but  a  regulation,  similar  to  the 
se  de  non  audiendo  extrajwlicialiter  in  the  oath  of  the 
English  judges,  is  necessary.  The  judges  are  to  be  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  electing  body,  because  it  is  possible  that  the 
electors  may  be  deceived  in  their  choice,  that  a  judge  may 
become  incapable  by  old  age  or  weakness,  without  being  corrupt 
so  as  to  justify  an  attainder.  The  two  chief  objections  to  this 
system  are,  that  it  destroys  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
and  deters  the  fittest  persons,  by  the  fear  of  popular  instability, 
from  offering  themselves  for  the  judicial  office.  Mr.  Bentham 
answers  the  first  of  these,  by  saying,  that  independence  is  an 
ambiguous  word ;  that  judges  should  be  independent  of  im- 
proper, but  not  of  proper  influence,  and  that  they  should  seek  to 
attain  a  solid  popularity.  As  to  the  other,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  mass  of  tne  people  is  so  fickle  and  tyrannical  as  is  com- 
monly supposed :  there  is  no  danger  of  the  public  opinion  being 

erroneous^ 
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erroneoas^  if  a  sufficient  time  for  deliberation^  and  the  collect 
tion  of  facts,  is  allowed.  Indeed,  this  is  the  greatest  security 
against  the  cabals  and  complaints  of  persons  and  parties  who 
pretend  to  espouse  the  popular  cause.  '  Political  imposture 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  religious  imposture  speaks 
in  the  name  of  God.'  p.  103.  Nothing,  as  Mr.  bentham  truly 
remarks,  is  more  common  than  the  assumption  of  the  character 
of  advocates  of  the  people  by  those  whom  nobody  trusts,  and 
who  palm  off  their  own  absurd  and  unknown  theories  as  the 
ardent  prayers  of  an  unanimous  nation. 

Mr.  JBentham  seems,  however,  rather  to  mistrust  his  own 
assertions  on  the  steadiness  of  popular  favour,  as  he  proposes 
that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  be  permanent,  and  not 
affected  by  their  dismission  from  office,  and  that  they  shall  be 
immediately  re-eligible,  a  liberty  which  would,  give  to  the 
interested  party  the  resource  of  an  appeal,  and  even  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  triumph. 

Belonging  to  each  court  there  should  likewise  be  two  officers, 
named  a  prosecutor-general,  and  defender-general,  who,  in 
respect  of  their  election,  power  of  appointing  a  deputy,  &c. 
are  to  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  judges.  In  the 
rank  of  deputy,  persons  may  pass  from  one  of  these  departments 
to  another;  but  not  when  they  have  become  graduated  judges, 
prosecutors,  and  defenders.  The  chief  reasons  for  keeping 
these  three  branches  distinct  are,  that  having  separate  interests 
and  feelings,  they  will  mutually  be  a  check  on  each  other,  and 
that  the  division  of  labour  tends  to  perfect  it.  The  use  of  a 
public  defender  is  to  afford  assistance  to  the  poor  who  cannot 
pay  for  the  advice  of  professed  lawyers.  Mr.  Dumont  thinks 
that  this  office  is  superfluous,  and  that,  as  in  France  and 
Geneva,  the  court  might  name,  some  lawyer,  generally  a  young 
man,  to  perform  the  honourable  duty  of  assisting  the  poor.' 
Under  a  good  system  of  laws,  and  a  simple  procedure,  we 
admit  that  the  plan  approved  by  Mr.  Dumont  might  be  found 
sufficient;  but  in  a  country  like  England,  where  an  obscure 
and  intricate  law  is  administered  by  a  technical  procedure,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Bentham's  recommendation  would  be  fomid  to 
produce  great  benefit. 

With  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  there  are  four 
different  ways  by  which  criminals  may  be  brought  to  justice. 
First,  by  admitting  all  voluntary  prosecutors;  secondly,  offering 
rewards  to  prosecutors;  thirdly,  appointing  public  prosecutors; 
fourthly,   combining  these    three    methods.*      Mr.  Bentham 

*  Tbme  are,  in  fact,  aiz  possible  methods,  as  thiee  things  admit  of  two  combina^ 
tioDs,  by  twos,  besides  the  three  taken  together.  The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Ben. 
ttuim  is  a  combination  of  the  first  and  thurd. 
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pro^es^  ill  the  most  cddvinciiig  manner^  that  neither  of  tht 
three  first  mbthods^  taken  singly ^  will  fulfil  the  ends  of  justice* 
The  difierent  motires  in  individuals  to  forego  the  labour^ 
expense,  and  anxiety  of  a  public  prosecution,  and  the  conse- 
quent advantages  to  ofienders,  are  enumerated  with  great 
ability*  As  to  the  second  mode,  many  persons  would  be 
deterred  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  from  doing  that  which  they 
might  consider  a  duty.  The  rewards,  moreover,  must  be  very 
high ;  and,  even  then,  a  reward  for  prosecuting  might  be  over- 
balanced by  a  reward  for  silence.  We  believe  that  the  chief 
objection  made  to  a  public  prosecutor  is  the  expende  which  it 
would  entail :  a  system  of  rewards  would,  however,  be  at  least 
as  costly,  and  not  near  so  efficient.  It  was  tried  at  Athens  and 
other  Greek  democracies,  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  a  very  per- 
nicious form,  as  any  citizen  was  permitted  to  accuse^  and,  if 
his  charge  was  successful,  he  received  a  part  of  the  fine  or 
confiscated  property  of  the  defendant.  This  arrangement  was 
one  of  the  great  promoters  of  that  system  of  false  accusation, 
and  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice  for  which  Athens  had 
become  so  Unfortunately  famous.*  The  above  means  being  insuf-* 
ficient,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  security  is  to  be  found  in  the 
appointment  of  public  prosecutors,  paid,  not  by  fees,  but  by  a 
fixed  salary.  'Diese  officers  should  not,  however,  possess  an 
exclusive  right  of  prosecuting,  which  would  put  the  execution 
of  the  entire  criminal  law  into  their  hands,  but  they  should  only 
have  the  second  choice  of  all  prosecutions,  the  refiual  being 
given  to  any  private  individual.! 

A  difficulty  might  arise  under  this  system  in  furnishing  the 
public  prosecutor  with  information  to  act  upon.  Mr.  Bentbam 
IS  of  opinion  that,  under  certain  regulations,  secj^et  informations 
might  be  admitted,  and  that  the  popular  prejudice  against 
informers  might  be  removed,  or,  at  least,  softened,  by  different 
methods.  Thus  he  recommends,  that 
'un  juge,  dans   un  remerciment   solennel,   plac&c  un  service  de 

*  The  Athenians  had,  however,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  vexatious  accusations,  vii. 
if  the  plaintiff  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  court,  whic)i  generally 
consisted  of  about  500  dicasts,  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmut  t.  e.  to 
an  amount  of  silver,  of  which  the  value  would  now  be  about  38/.  This  did  not  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. — See  Boeckh^s  Public  Economy  of  Atheoi^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  108.     vol.  L  p.  315. 9q. 

f  It  seems  to  us  that  the  system  of  private  prosecutions  has  been  chiefly  founded 
on  the  belief,  that  revenge,  not  the  prevention  of  crime,  is  the  proper  end  of  punish- 
ftient.  If  a  man  has  been  robbed,  the  punislmient  of  the  robber  no  more  concerns 
him  than  any  other  member  of  the  commimity.  The  terror  inspired  by  his  convicHoii| 
Mid  his  detention  in  prison,  are  public,  not  private  benefits.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  is  not  tha  best  policy  for  the  community  both  to  replace  the  injury  and  prose- 
cute the  oftnder.  fVe  run  to  the  very  opposite  eztrems ;  for  the  peiwm  who  luw 
sufiered  the  loss,  likewise  pays  for  protecting  hit  feliow^tiKens. 
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cetle  nature  dato«  ub  jour  bonorablet  et  qu'il  accord&t  m6me  la 
priTi%e  d'one  place  diBtidgti^e  dans  toD  tribunal  h,  celui  qui,  dans 
quelque  occasion  importante,  aura  rendu  cot  homage  auxloia.'  p.  1S8» 
We  doubt  much  whether  these  marks  of  respect  would  induce 
nuuif  people  to  undergo  the  odium  attached  to  the  character  of 
an  informer.* 

The  next  chapter  consists  of  a  long  diatribe  agidnst  the  pro- 
fession of  lawyers.  In  the  first  part,  Mr.  Bentham  examines 
the  common  arguments  for  the  employment  of  professional 
persons  to  argue  for  the  parties;  the  second  is  on  the  sepa^' 
ration  of  the  duties  of  barrister  and  attorney;  the  third  upon 
the  exclusion  of  lawyers  from  the  office  of  judge.  In  the  short 
space  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compress  all 
Mr.  Bentham's  objections  against  lawyers,  and  all  our  oojectiona 
to  his  doctrines.  But  we  will  attempt  to  give  a  short  summary 
of  his  principal  aiguments.  He  begins  by  saying  that,  under 
any,  much  less  a  complicated  and  technical  system,  it  would 
be  iityust  to  debar  litigants  of  the  liberty  of  employing  lawyers 
or  other  persons  to  speak  for  them.  But  why  should  not 
people  be  allowed  to  plead  their  own  cause,  if  they  wish  it  ? 
And  why  should  not  the  use  of  lawyers  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule?  The  following  reasons  are  brought  forward.—* 
First,  That  a  man  ignorant  of  law,  and  unable  to  speak,  will 
noi  state  his  case,  so  as  to  shew  its  strong  points ;  and  may, 
though  he  has  justice  on  his  side,  be  foiled  by  the  superior 
address  of  his  adversary.  But  is  not  the  judge  acquainted 
with  the  lawj  able  to  seize  the  circumstances  in  his  favour,  and 
to  sift  truth  from  falsehood,  though  concealed  with  eloquence 
and  dexterity  ?  Secondly,  The  judges  are  too  dignified  to  be 
insulted  by  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  recriminations  of 
low-bred  and  angry  litigants.  This  objection  implies  the  asser* 
tion,  that  litigants  are  made  for  the  use  of  judges,  not  judges 
for  the  use  of  litigants.  Besides,  it  would  equally  apply  to 
-the  examination  of  witnesses  in  court,  when  the  same  indecent 
scenes  may  take  place.  Thirdly,  Much  of  the  judge's  time  is 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  an  attorney  and  barrister  in  each 

•  OA  edt  TaToeat  en  Angieterre,  oa  eit  mfertio  k  juge  qui,  dans  roccasioti,  He  dis^  pas 
au  jury,  comme  unc  chose  essentielle  i  savoir :  CVei  est  une  jtcurntite  vindicative  f  Si 
ia  cons^quritce  qu'on  peut  en  tirer,  est  qiie  toute  poursuite  viiidicative  doit  fetre  d^cou- 
rag6e,  cette  coMeqiience  est  dangereuse :  car  comment,  &c.,  p.  134.  There  is  such  a 
pasBde  of  dry  logical  statement  in  the  book  before  us,  that  we  are  induced  to  notjoe 
the  vwy  ohrious  inaecuiacy  contained  inUie  above  paragraph,  the  proposition  wmdi 
.  Mr.  Bentham  denies  is  not  a  con^!l%uion  to  be  drawn  JHm  the  arg^mnent,  but  is  merely 
the  'suppretsed  premise.  The  reasoning  plainly  is :  *  every  vmdictive  inrosecutMm 
should  be  discouraged.  This  is  a  vindictive  prosecution.  Therefore,'  &c.  The  ^ajor 
premise  may  be  said  to  be  impHed  in  the  argument,  but  to  call  it  a  comequence  ot  the 
argtoMat,  k  a  gross  abuse  vf  language. 
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cause,  and  the  saving  of  time  is  the  saving  of  money. .  But 
the  money  which  is  saved  to  the  public  is  lost  by  individuals. 
Before  a  suit  can  come  before  a  judge,  each  party  pays  an 
attomiey  and  a  barrister.  Without  the  services  of  these  four 
persons,  the  time  of  only  one  person  would  be  consumed.' 
Fourthly,  One  more  objection  remains  to  be  considered.  Sup- 
pose (it  is  said)  that  the  parties  pleaded  their  own  cause,  or 
could  nominate  any  friend  to  plead  for  them,  the  duties  now 
performed  by  attornies  and  barristers  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
might  be  exercised  by  any  person  at  will :  and  would  not  there 
be  great  danger  of  unprincipled  men  inundating  the  pro- 
fession, under  a  system  of  perfect  liberty,  when  we  see  that 
the  certificates  and  graduations,  the  means  now  adopted  for 
purging  the  law  of  its  more  disreputable  members,  are  far  from 
being  successful  ?  This  argument  might  have  some  weight,  if 
the  present  system  could  ensure  honesty  and  a  hatred  of  liti- 
gation in  its  professors.  But  the  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
law  holds  out  temptation  and  rewards  to  dishonesty,  dishonest 
practitioners  will  be  found.  Where  there  is  a  demand,  there 
will  be  a  supply ;  where  there  are  roguish  clients,  there  will  be 
roguish  lawyers.  The  refutation  of  another  objection,  founded 
on  the  vested  rights  of  the  lawyers  in  their  monopoly,  we  sup- 
pose our  readers  are  too  enlightened  to  require. 

But,  Mr.  Bentham  continues,  if  the  monopoly  was  abolished, 
would  the  effects  be  considerable,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  ? 
An  inexperienced  man  would  have  little  chance  of  success 
against  a  practised  and  skilful  lawyer.  Every  person  would 
naturally  wish  to  win  his  cause ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
people  now  go  to  good  in  preference  to  bad  lawyers,  they  would 
then  go  to  lawyers  in  preference  to  laymen.  The  lawyers, 
therefore,  are  in  possession  of  a  kind  of  natural  monopoly. 
But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  an  evil  which  exists  by  nature 
should  not  be  established  by  law ;  why  to  the  bad  effects  of  a 
natural  monopoly  should  not  be  added  those  of  a  legal  mono- 
poly, the  increased  price,  the  exclusion  of  gratuitous  services, 
and  the  dependence  and  vexation  of  the  parties.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  or  the  least  grievous  mischiefs. 

•  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  lawyers  forms  among  them  a 
principle  of  union  by  which  that  numerous  and  compact  body  is 
moved  with  a  facility  and  a  power  which  belongs  to  no  other  cor- 
poration^ if  we  except  that  which  has  the  monopoly  of  passports  into 
the  next  world,*  This  body  of  lawyers  has  a  common  interest^ 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  litigants,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  interest^  they  act  against  the  public  with  the  supe- 

*  This  sneer  seems  to  us  quite  unworthy  both  of  Mr.  Beotham  w^  his  editor. 
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riority  which  a  disciplined  army  posfessea  over  the  uuarmed  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country/ — p.  148. 

In  £ngland  this  evil  is  carried  to  its  utmost  height.  The 
judges  having  thenoiselves  been  barristers,  and  profited  by  the 
system,  protect  the  barristers  in  their  work  of  plunder ;  and  a 
perpetual  league. exists  between  the  guardians  and  the  enemies 
of  the  community.  The  countenance  which  the  members  of 
this  league  afford  one  another  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
disguised  under  spedons  names,  such  as  friendship,  forbearance, 
&c.  Moreover,  the  corporate  spirit  of  this  body  has  so  strong 
an  effect  as  even  to  induce  its  members  to  sacrifice  their  private 
interests.  What  odium,  what  disgrace  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
daring  lawyer  who  offered  his  services  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  fixed  by  the  monopoly  !  Having  passed  this  general  cen- 
sure on  the  English  bar,  Mr.  Bentham  is  anxious  to  admit,  that 
*  in  that  numerous  body  there  are  honourable  feelings  and  honest 
principles  which  have  given  a  high  rank  to  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land. But  with  all  allowances  for  individuals,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  the  highest  stations,  the  faults  of  the  English  procedure 
find,  not  only  not  enemies,  but  obstinate  defeodors,  that  habit  and 
interest  conceal  from  them  the  inconveniences  of  the  worst  laws* 
and  that  their  integrity  easily  accommodates  itself  to  delays  and 
expenses  which  are  only  supported  by  their  antiquity.* — p.  1 50. 

We  now  come  to  the  separation  of  the  duties  of  barrister  and' 
attoniey.  The  business  of  a  lawyer  is  of  two  ^cinds:  Firsts 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  theproofs;  secondly,  the 
statement  of  them  before  the  judge.  The  first  of  these  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  labour  of  mere  routine ;  but  the  second  requires 
superior  Udents  and  knowledge,  and  a  person  fit  for  the  latter 
duties  would  naturally  seek  to  avoid  the  drudgery  of  the  former 
by  hiring  some  underling  to  work  for  him.  Hence  arose  the 
division  of  attorneys  from  barristers,  a  division  advantageous 
to  the  lawyers,  but  not  to  their  clients :  for  the  expense  is 
generally  doubled ;  in  most  cases,  the  intervention  of  one  man 
would  be  all  that  is  required.  Time  is  likewise  lost ;  instead 
of  the  case  going  at  once  to  the  judge,  it  goes  to  the  barrister, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  onl^  repeats,  not  perfects,  the  work  of 
the  attorney.  The  responsibility  is  moreover  divided.  If  the 
judge  reproaches  the  barrister  for  bringing  up  a  case  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  the  barrister  says  that  he  received  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  attorney;  the  attorney  received  his  from  the 
client ;  and  neither  client  nor  attorney  are  in  court  to  answer 
for  their  own  deeds. 

Mr.  Bentham  having  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  duties  of 
the  barrister  and  attorney  should  not  be  separated,  next  proceeds 

to 
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td  riieir  that  thoM  of  the  judge  wdcklawy^r  «AoitM  be  iemurated; 
If  lawyers  were  permitted  to  be  judges j  the  bar  would  attract 
mof  e  talent  than  the  bench ;  and  the  same  publio  reward  would 
be  held  out  to  those  who  laboured  gratuitously  for  the  com- 
munity, and  those  who  laboured  for  money  and  for  themselves* 
There  would  likewise  be  danger  of  cabal  and  intrigue  among 
the  judge*deputies  ;  and  that  most  injurious  alliance  would  be 
formed^ — the  alliance  between  the  lawyers  and  the  bench.  The 
mental  habits  of  the  lawyer  and  judge,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  are  quite  different.  The  one  has  to  support  a  given 
cause,  without  thinking  of  its  justice,  with  arguments  fair  and 
unfair,  to  excite  the  passions^  and  draw  off  the  heai*er's  attention 
from  the  weak  points  of  his  case.  The  other  is  an  investigator 
of  truth  and  justice;  he  has  nothing  to  support^  no  passiona 
to  move,  no  artifices  to  employ.  As  to  their  moral  qualities^  a 
perfect  judge  should  possess  a  love  of  jusUce  and  of  truth,  and 
an  earnest  desire  of  improving  the  laws.  These  qualities^ 
however^  would  not  only  not  profit,  but  would  rather  injure  a 
lawyer.  What  has  he  io  do  with  truth  and  justice  who  may  be 
paid  to  support  falsehood  and  injustice,  and  is  bound  to  put 
the  worst  cause  in  the  best  light,  on  pain  of  betraj^ing  his  client  ? 
As  to  the  improvement  of  the  law,  it  is  plam,  that  under 
an  intricate  and  complicated  system,  administered  by  an 
uncertain  and  obscure  procedure,  the  lawyers  will  reap  the 
greatest  gain. 

'  If  there  have  been  times/  says  Mr.  Bentham^  '  and  it  there  are 
still  countries  where  the  clergy  should  be  considered  as  holding  th6 
first  rank  among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  community,  this  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  functions,  but  is  a  result  of  cir^ 
cumstances  whose  force  has  already  been  weakened,  and  which  may 
cease  to  operate.  The  clergy,  by  encouraging  mbrality  and  minis* 
tering  comfort  among  the  people^  might  become  its  natural  friends, 
where  now  they  are  its  tyrants  and  extortioners.  But  if  it  is  the 
interest  of  society  to  have  the  best  laws  and  the  best  procedure,  the 
opposition  which  exists  between  this  and  the  interest  of  mercenary 
lawjr-ers  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  never  to  cease.  When  the  weaves 
have  made  peace  with  the  lambs>  barristers  will  hate  lawsuits,  and 
attorneys  wiU  hate  chicane.'— p.  170. 

If{tcjtms  Priami  faiorum, — Thus  Mr.  Bentham  disposes 
bf  the  lawyers.  We  will,  however,  venture  to  move  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  to  offer  some  arguments  in  which  we  wiU 
attempt  to  shew  that  the  above  view  of  the  subject  has  not  a 
solid  foundation.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  hope  with  Mr. 
Bentham  that  the  jurisprudence  of  a  civilized  and  commercitd 
country  will  ever  be  comprised  in  a  small  compass,  or  that  it 
can  ever  be  made  a  short  and  easy  study.    On  lie  difficulty 
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of  ptoptijr  ^>erfbrltiiiq^  the  dulks  of  the  jadhml  oiBcb^  Mr. 
BentiMun't  remarks  appear  quite  conclusive. 

'  Je  teux  mtme  BUt>poBer  que  lea  Ids  doient  arrives  au  plus  haul 
degn^  de  simplicity  potsible,^rart  de  juget  sera  eneore  fbrt  au  dessus 
d'ooe  capacity  imlgaire.  4  .  •  Ne  &ut-il  pas  un  exerci^  par  I'^tade^ 
ua  vrai  logioien>  pour  rtceodaltre  si  tel  fait  tombe  eKadement  sous 
la  d^nitioQ  de  la  loi»  pour  peser  la  valeur  des  t^moigaages  qui  st 
cootrarient^  pour  &^  uae  chatne  de  preuvei  d'una  multitude  da 
sbatnons  M^por^s,  pour  appr^ier  la  vdlidit^  des  titres,  pour  d^m^ler 
les  fib  d'une  chicane  astucieuse  ?  Sans  doute^  il  est  des  cas  faciles 
o4  )e  simple  bon  sens  suffit  pour  donner  une  bonne  dt^cision :  je 
conviendral  m^me  que  les  trois  quarts  des  affaires  sont  de  ce  genre ; 
mais  quand  sur  cent  causes  il  n*y  en  aurait  qu*une  Intrigu^e  et 
obscure,  il  faut  que  le  juge  soit  en  6tat  d'en  sonder  les  profondeurs. 
I)'ailleurs>  si  le  bon  sens  sufBt  pour  decider  juste,  il  faut  une  raison 
cultiT^,  pour  motirer  cette  d^cision^  pour  la  rendre  sensible  au 
public^  pour  la  juttifier  en  cas  de  besoin  h  un  tribunal  sup^rieur; 
pour  observer  dans  la  proetkiuke  toutes  les  r^les  de  la  loi,  et  ne  pas 
exposer  les  arrets  h  des  cassations  par  des  vices  de  forme.  Toutes 
les  arts,  toutes  les  sciences,  toutes  les  branches  de  commerce  peuveat 
fborair  des  questions  difficiles  pour  la  decision  du  jugei*-*-pp.  44^  4&« 

If  such  is  the  difficulty  of  properlj  executing  the  dutiea  of 
jndge^  is  it  expedient  to  catch  up  a  raw  recruit^  and  give  him  a 
jurudktion,  however  small^  under  the  name  of  judge-deputy  ? 
Mr.  Bentham  says^  that  the  principal  will  be  responsible  for  the 
acta  of  his  subordinate  t  but  it  is  impossible  that  one  man  caii 
be  morally  accountable  for  the  acts  of  another.  A  master  is 
legally  answerable  for  the  wrongs  of  his  servants  :  yet  no  blame 
would  attach  to  a  man  if  his  coachman  drove  over  a  child  iii 
the  street.  According  to  the  present  system,  lawyers  begin 
their  profession  under  more  experienced  persons  ;  and,  Arom  the 
different  checks  upon  their  conduct,  much  room  is  not  left  for 
mismanagement.  From  the  bar  they  may,  after  much  practice, 
rise  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Bentham>  however,  would  make  his 
juckfes  serve  their  apprenticeship  on  the  bench,  not  at  the  bar  i 
and^  instead  of  trying  their  unskilful  arms  in  ^orpore  viliy  they 
are  to  practise  them  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow* 
citisens.  We  think,  likewise,  that  some  weight  is  to  be  attri<^ 
buted  to  an  argun^nt  of  Plato's  on  the  proper  age  of  judges.* 
That  writer  puts  the  following  dilemma.  If  a  young  man  is  virtu- 
oHSy  he  will,  from  his  inexperience  of  the  world,  be  unsuspicious 
and  confiding,  and  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  deceit  and  fraud  i 
he  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  good  judge.    But  if  he  is  wicked^ 

and  is,  by  his  own  conduct,  iiiitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  vice, 

-  I    I  -  - .  -   ■  ■ . .         .....■■ 

*  De  R«p.  iii*  pi  409,  ed.  Sieph. 
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he  185  for  a  different  reason,  unfit  for  that  office.  A  judge  (con- 
tinues he)  should  be  slow  in  learning  the  wajrs  of  wickedness, 
and  should  know  them  by  observation  in  others,  and  not  by  his 
experience  of  himself.  If  it  should  appear  that,  on  every  ac- 
count, Mr.  Bentham's  plan  of  judge*deputies  is  inexpedient,  all 
his  ai^^uments  fall  away,  by  which  he  would  exclude  lawyers 
from  the  bench,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  gain  an  unCdr 
advantage  over  the  deputies.  But  his  chief  reason  is,  the 
alliance  between  the  bar  and  the  bench,  which  he  so  much 
abhors ;  and  his  scheme  is  evidently  framed  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  lawyers,  though  he  will  not  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  thinks  their  race  can  ever  become  extinct.  He  seems 
to  consider  the  lawyers  as  united  in  one  great  league  against 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  interest  is  ^stinct  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  They  live  by  promoting  disputes, 
and  besetting  with  obstacles  and  tolls  the  ways  of  settling  them. 
Frauds,  wrongs,  oppressions,  and  quarrels  are  the  food  on 
which  thev  feed.  What  is  death  to  others  is  life  to  them.  The 
interest  of  other  corporations  may  be  identified  with  that  of  the 
public :  but  the  lawyers  wage  with  their  fellow-citizens  an 
eternal  war,  in  which  the  victory  is  always  on  one  side.  Living 
by  injustice  and  falsehood,  they  contract  a  love  for  the  means 
of  their  success  5  and  resist  all  improvements  in  the  law  as 
abridging  their  gains.  They  enjoy  a  legal  monopoly,  with  all 
its  attendant  evils.  Is  this  the  class  from  which  you  elect 
officers  to  administer  justice,  and  to  be  checks  on  their  former 
brethren  ?  Such  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  Bentham  draws  of 
the  lawyers:  whether  correctly  or  not  we  shall  venture  to 
examine.  Under  any  system  of  laws,  however  simple,  we  think 
it  impossible  that  the  pleadings  can  be  carried  on  by  person^ 
who  have  not  received  a  regular  legal  education.  Let  any  one 
read  Mr.  Humphreys's  Code  of  Real  Property,  which  cannot  be 
taxed  with  want  of  simplicity,  and  say  whether  he  thinks  that, 
under  the  best  system,  any  man,  e  triviOj  is  qualified  to  argue 
or  advise  on  the  effect  of  an  ambiguous  will,  for  example,  or  an 
informal  conveyance.  As  to  the  monopoly  of  lawyers,  it  is  not 
true  that  they  enjoy  any  exclusive  privileges,  which  can  pro- 
.  perly  be  called  by  that  name.  Since  we  believe  that  a  separate 
class  of  lawyers  is  as  necessary  as  a  separate  class  of  physic 
cians  or  soldiers,  and  that  an  apprenticeship  is  to  the  full  as 
requisite  in  this  as  in  any  other  craft,  it  seems  to  us  not  imnrd- 

Eer  that  men  should  make  a  choice  of  that  profession  oeli- 
erately,  and  should  be  regularly  enrolled  among  the  list  of 
lawyers  ;  some  precautions  being  taken,  such  as  the  payment 
of  an  entrance*fee,  to  ensure  that  the  member  admitted  seriously 

intends 
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intends  to  exercise  his  vocation.*  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
lawyers  enjoy  a  monopoly^  so  long  as  an  unlimited  number  may 
be  called  to  the  bar^  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  admission. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Bentham's  argument  on  the  separate  interest  of  the 
lawyers  less  &llacious«  All  bodies  of  men,  following  a  common 
trade  or  profession,  have,  so  far  as  that  trade  or  prcfesHon  is 
concerned^  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Physicians  have  an  interest  that  disease  should  abound ; 
and  that  no  simple,  short,  or  certain  cures  should  be  known. 
The  rest  of  the  community  has  an  opposite  interest.  Soldiers 
have  an  interest  in  war :  the  rest  of  the  community  an  interest 
in  peace.  Tailors  have  an  interest  that  coats  should  be  dear : 
but  their  customers  wish  that  they  should  be  cheap.  The  same 
is  true  of  farmers,  manufacturers,  ship-owners,  and,  in  short, 
of  every  trade.  There  is  not  a.  man  who  has  not  twenty  inte- 
rests distinct  from  those  of  the  community.  But  if  Mr.  Bentfaam 
means  to  affirm  that,  if  a  man  has  an  interest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community,  he  is  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  communitv» 
he  afiSrms  that  which  is  notoriously  contrary  to  fact.  Men  do 
not  reason  as  Mr.  Bentham  supposes  them :  a  surgeon  does  not 
coolly  calculate  on  shillings  and  pence  when  he  sees  approach- 
ing death  before  his  eyes :  a  lawyer  does  not  calmly  set  about 
fomenting  a  dispute  which  may  ruin  his  neighbour,  in  order  to 
put  a  few  fees  in  his  own  pocket  It  is  true  that  a  lawyer  is 
concerned  about  disputes,  and  that  he  derives  his  profits  from 
them ;  but  he  can  no  more  be  said  to  cause  them,  than  a  soldier 
or  a  siailor  to  cause  war.  Men  go  to  law  to  settle  their  quarrels^ 
not  to  make  them ;  and,  whatever  Mr.  Bentham  may  say,  the 
lawyers  are  the  instruments  of  settling  them.  As  to  the  eternal 
warfare  between  the  lawyers  and  their  fellow-citizens,  we  defy 
Mr.  Bentham  to  shew  that  the  self-same  argument  does  not 
apply  to  physicians,  farmers,  weavers,  or  any  other  separate 
craft.  Until  it  can  be  proved  that  this  b  not  so,  we  shall  venture 
to  consider  that  he  is  reduced  to  a  complete  absurdity. 

We  are  equally  doubtful  as  to  the  habit  of  indifference  to 
truth  and  justice  which  the  lawyer's  profession  is  said  to  gene- 
rate. A  lawyer  is  hired  to  make  the  best  of  a  given  cause  :  no* 
body  requires  that  he  should  be  sincere,  or  that  he  should  do 
more  than  seek  to  gain  the  victory.  He  does  not  directly  aim 
to  advance  the  cause  of  justice ;  but  neither  does  he  favour 
injustice  :  and  he  can  no  more  be  said  to  utter  falsehoods  than 
a  declaimer  who  spouts  a  rhetorical  exercise,  or  a  writer  of 
fiction,  who  invents  a  poem  or  a  romance.    It  is  as  consistent 

*  By  these  words  we  do  not  allude  to  any  particular  mode  of  admitting  persons  int6 
the  law;  and,  least  of  all,  to  the  Eoglith  system  of  students  eo/in^  tktirwmfio  the  bac 
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wilh  mioh  a  haMt  of  teind  that  a  lawjrer^  when  it  is  hit  duig^  to 
attend  to  tnstk  and  jottioe^  should  be  an  upright  judge,  as  that 
a  nove]*writef  should  ho  a  good  moral  charaoter.*  As  to  the 
intellectual  habits  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  there  is  some 
inoorrectnees  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  other 
writers  of  high  authorityf  on  thb  suhjeet.  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  said,  diat  a  lawyer  only /irot;e»,  while  a  ju<%e  only 
infers.  A  lawyer  is  often  called  upon  to  inve^igaie  as.  well  aa 
a  judge.  When  a  ease  is  sent  fsr  the  opinion  ct  a  barrister,  he 
goes  Sirough  a  process  of  enquiry  or  infersnce.  The  conclusion 
is  unknown.  The  opinion  of  a  lawyer,  conmdered  as  an  argu« 
ment,  exactly  corresponds  to  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Lawyers, 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  investigate,  though  judges  are  never 
required  to  prove.  Accx>rdingly,  we  cannot  allow  that  Mr. 
Bentham  has  shown,  that  either  Uie  moral  or  intellectual  qua* 
lities  of  a  lawyer  incapacitate  him  for  the  office  of  judge. 
.  On  the  impolicy  of  dividing  the  duties  of  barrister  and  at- 
torney, we  are  equally  sceptical.  The  business  of  an  attorney's 
office  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  barrister's.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  man  wishes  to  make  his  will ;  he  sends  for  his 
attorney,  who  is  probably  more  or  less  acquainted  vrith  the 
nature  of  his  client's  property ;  he  explains  to  him  his  intentions, 
and  perhaps  considts  turn  as  to  the  propriety  or  feasibility  of 
some  pecuniary  arrangements.  The  attorney  reduces  these 
instructions  to  order,  and  sends  them  to  a  conveyancer  to 
be  formed  into  a  will.  Now,  does  Mr.  Bentham  mean  to 
aay,  that  either  time  or  expense  would  be  saved  if  these 
two  duties  were  performed  by  the  same  person  ?  They  ave 
both  indispensable;  and  whether  the  price  of  the  services 
requisite  for  their  performance  is  paid  to  one  or  to  two  per- 
sons, seems,  if  the  services  are  equally  good,  perfectly  in- 
different. But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  perfectly  indifferent.  The 
skill  which  a  person  acquires  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
the  drawing  of  ivills  and  other  legal  instruments,  is  far  greater 
than  he  could  attain  if  he  personally  saw  all  his  clients,  and 
was  compelled  himself  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  ore,  he* 

*  In  a  later  part  of  this  work  Mr.  Bentham  lays  it  down,  that  '*  hi  the  majority  of 
'cases  which  have  been  seriously  contested  mider  the  common  law,  the  judge  might, 
without  prejudice  to  his  honesty  or  his  judgment,  havs  mwen  a  decision  directly  ooa- 
trary  to  that  which  he  actually  gave."  Why  will  not  Mr.  Bentham  eive  the  Englwli 
lawifers  the  benefit  of  this  uncertainty  ?  If  the  law  is  so  little,  the  advocates  on 
both  sides  may,  in  many  instances,  each  be  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  their  case. 

t  Whately*s  Logic,  p.  248,  note.  It  is  true,  that  a  man  might  be  a  ^ood  lawyvr 
who  would  not  make  a^ooJ  judge,  if  his  powers  consisted  almost  exdusiTely  in  advo- 
cacy. But  this  is  neither  universally  nor  commonly  the  case  with  g^ooa  lawyers. 
The  buiinera  of  tome  lawyers  (e.^.  chambei^council;  oonsista  mOrtiy  of  lnT«itig»- 
lioa. 
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fore  tlie  eova  eonld  be  pr^ared  fiir  stMA^afaig*  The  same  m 
true  ef  pleading  in  open  court.  Is  it  possible  that  any  person 
should  gam  great  dexterity  in  managing  and  pleading  a  cause, 
if  his  time  was  to  be  occupied  in  collecting  proofc,  in  -vasiting 
witnesses,  and  performing  the  preliminary  drudgery  of  an  ii>. 
tricate  lawsuit?  If  the  legisktute  should  succeed,  in  defiance 
fit  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  in  prohibiting  this 
division  of  labour,  barristers  would  (as  Mr.  Dumont  suggests) 
keep  clerks  and  subordinates  in  their  offices  to  perform  tiie 
duties  which  now  fall  within  the  piovinee  of  the  attorney.  But 
this  would  merely  be  a  change  of  name :  the  double  services 
would  be  equally  performed  by  two  persons,  and  a  double  pay* 
ment  would  be  equally  necessary.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  divisions  of  labour,  the  change  is  as 
ttiueh  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyers  ae  of  the  sellers. 

Mr.  Bentham  next  argues  against  the  institution  of  offices  of 
arbitration  {bureaux  de  coneiUatUm),  which  certainly  would  not 
be  desirable  under  a  perfect  system  of  law  and  procedure,  and 
of  family-tribunals  (tribunetux  de  fkmille).  With  the  nature 
of  the  latter  tribunal,  which  exists  in  France,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted,  to  speak  with  confidence  on  its 
titility.  He  then  details  the  many  advantages  which  would,  in 
his  opinion,  result  from  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  both 
parties  before  the  judge,  as  the  first  stage  of  the  proeeedings« 
The  interrogatories  of  the  judge,  and  the  mutual  explanations 
of  the  opposite  parties,  would  prevent  lawsuits  from  originating 
in  mistake  or  misconception :  and  when  this  was  not  the  ease, 
would  clear  up  much  of  the  ground,  and  shew  exactly  what 
were  the  points  in  contest,  and  how  much  either  party  would 
toncede.  Mr.  Bentham  thinks  that  the  majority  of  lawsuits 
would  be  settled  by  this  previous  interview. 

The  next  subject  treated  in  this  desultory  book  is  the  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  adminbtration  of  justice  ;  a  check  on 
the  conduct  of  judges,' equal,  in  the  opinion  bf  Mr«  Bentham, 
and  also  of  the  Foreign  Reviewers,  to  all  the  others  put 
together*  The  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  spacious,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  enlightened  audience,  situated  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns.  It  is  always  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  crowd  to  hear  important  causes,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  ensure  an  audience  for  common  routine  business  y  for  this 
purpose  different  means  may  be  used  to  interest  the  public  in 
certain  lawsuits :  for  instance,  ^  a  notice,  posted  in  different 
places,  announcing  the  days  on  which  they  came  on,  might 
compete  in  attraction  with  those  which  announce  other  less 
instructive  and  useful  representations/  (p.  192.)     But  all  these 

are 
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are  voluntarjr  spectators ;  it  is  desirable  to  find  some  peracms 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend.  Clergjrmen  seem  to  Mr. 
Bentham  to  be  fittest  for  this  service.  *  And  if  the  taking  of 
oaths  in  courts  of  justice  b  still  to  be  continued^  the  adminis- 
tration of  them  cannot  be  entrusted  to  more  proper  liands/ 
Attendance  for  a  certain  time  in  courts  of  justice,  might  like- 
wise be  required  from  young  men  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  public  office.  Elditors  of  newspapers  should  have  free 
access  to  all  the  records  of  the  courts,  with  full  liberty  to  print 
what  they  wished.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  parties  might  not 
be  allowed  to  publish  a  statement  of  facts  before  the  cause  is 
tried.  As  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  court,  the  room 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  seats  for  two  hundred 
persons  ;  the  judge's  seat  standing  alone  and  raised  above  the 
rest.  His  secretaries  are  to  sit  beneath  him  :  but  in  a  higher 
place  than  all  others.  The  judge  is  to  wear  a  fiill  cloak,  both 
to  mark  his  office,  and  to  conceal  any  personal  defects.  The 
prisoner,  or  defendant,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  raised  box,  the 
witnesses  being  examined  before  him  and  the  whole  assembly. 
Another  important  rule  is,  that  the  judge  should  not  only 
pronounce  his  judgment,  but  assign  his  reasons  for  it — the 
same  to  be  also  done  when  the  punishment  is  aggravated  or 
relaxed.  ^  La  publicity  et  la  motivation  des  jugements  expli- 
quent  la  bonne  conduite  des  grands  juges  d'Angleterre.  S'iln 
sont  les  meilleurs  juges  du  monde,  c*e6t  parcequ'ils  sont  lea 
mieux  surveill^s.'*  p.  193. 

Mr.  Bentham  next  treats,  with  great  ability,  the  difficult 
subject  of  appeal.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of 
courts  of  appeal  should  suffer  so  powerful  a  weapon  of  oppres- 
sion and  vexation  to  be  put  within  reach  of  the  wealthy  or 
roguish  litigant  The  object  therefore  is  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  evils  of  appeal  may  be  best  remedied.  No  ordinary 
courts  ought  to  possess  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  should 
belong  to  separate  tribunals.  The  fundamental  rule  is,  that 
*  the  courts  of  appeal  should  admit  in  evidence  no  other  proofs 
than  those  qffered  to  the  court  whose  judgment  is  appealed 
against.'  This  rule  is  only  to  be  relaxed  when  the  appellant 
complains  of  the  suppression  or  rejection  of  evidence  ;  and  in 
this  case,  the  court  of  appeal  should  direct  a  new  trial  in 
amother  court.  The  courts  of  iqM>eal,  which  should  be  in  the 
metropolis,  are  to  decide  entirely  on  documentary  evidence. 
Some  measures  are  pointed  out  by  which  appellants  of  bad  fiiith 

*  Judicei  (layt  Lord  Bacon)  senienti^  mue  ratume$  addttcani,  idque  palam  et 
ttdiiatUe corona:  ut  quod ipoa potetiaie  ni  iihensm^fama  taimem  H  emtHtmaHome  mt 
circmMcriphmu    De  Augm,  tiaent,  Ub.  viU.  Aph.  38. 

may 
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n^ay  be  p\u>ished.  An  ^pp^^al  should  lie  in. all  causes,. of  what-, 
ever  nature,  froi;a  the  decision. of  the  first  court;  but  there 
ought  to  be  only  one  degree  of  appeal,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  should  be  final.  As  to  the  judges  of  appeal,  they  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  judges  of , the  inferior ,  courts* 

We  feajr  that  our  readers'  appetite  for  jurisprudence  must  be 
already  satisfied  by  the  above  extracts,  and  that  we  should  not 
gain  a  willing  audience  to  a  statement  and  examiuation  of  Mr, 
Bentham's  and  Mr.  Dumont's  opposite  arguments  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Trial  by  Jury.  As  the  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  length,  or  not  at  all,  we  are  forced  to  embrace  the 
latter  alternative. 

Mr.  Dumont  closes  the  first  division  of  this  book  by  a 
parallel  between  Montesquieu  and  Mr.  Bentham.  He  first 
collects  the  few  passages  scattered  up  and  down  the  Esprit  des 
LoiSy  which  relate  to  judicature;  and  he  ingeniously  remarks^ 
that  the  want  of  arrangement  in  that  work  gives  it  an  appenr* 
ance  of  containing  more  than  it  really  contains,  as  the  reader 
imaghies  that  much  has  been  said  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
often  mentioned*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  two  minds 
more  opposite  than  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Bentham.  Tbe 
one,  having  no  fixed  principle  or  standard,  flying  from  subject 
to  subject,  despatching  doctrines,  on  which  the  well-being  of 
nations  depends,  with  an  epigram  or  a  comparison ;  mixing  his 
treatise  with  historical  discussions  and  incredible  stpries  from 
his  favourite  Jesuits,  defending  all  established  systems,  ^nd 
rather  accounting*  for  laws  than  examining  their  merits  or  de- 
fects 5*  while  his  doctrines  on  climate  enable  him  tQ  prove,  that 
what  is  beneficial  to  one  people  is  hurtful  to  another ;  seems 
rather  to  inquire  what  government  w,  than  what  it  ought 
to  be :  and  his  work  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  speculative 
history,  than  a  theory  of  politics.  The  true  character  of  the 
jEsprit  des  Lois  was  given  by  Madame  du  Deffand,  when  she 
called  it  de  Ve$prit  sur  les  lois.  The  writer  is  constantly 
struggling  after  neat  sayings  aad  lively  paradoxes ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  means  best  suited  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
man  in  a  community  is  so  very  subordinate  to  the  display  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  president,  that  we  cannot  consent 
to  call  his  work  a  valuable  political  treatise,  though  it  has  un- 
doubtedly given  an  impulse  to  political  speculation ;  and  no 
one  can  read  it  without  gaining  much  important  information  on 
matters  of  fact,  or  conceiving  great  admiration  for  the  genius 

•  This  is  Blackstone's  great  defect.  V^Then  he  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the 
original  reasons  for  making  a  law,  he  wishes  the  reader  to  think  that  he  hc^  proved 
its  expediency  now  and  for  ever.    He  shews  why  a  law  if ,  wAYihyiithouldbe, 
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of  the  author.  As  a  speculative  work  it  is  certainly  inferior  id 
the  earliest  regular  treatise  on  government,  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle;  and  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  subject  of 
literary  history  than  a  Hving  oracle  of  political  wisdom.  Mr. 
Bentham,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  out,  like  a  Grerman  professor, 
with  a  regular  apparatus  of  scientific  principles.  The  object 
which  (according  to  Mr.  Dumont)  he  always  has  in  view,  is  iht 
prevention  of  evil;  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  all  actiont 
and  institutions  is,  general  utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.^  The  two  false  principles  which  have 
(he  conceives)  chiefly  misled  political  ^vriters  are,  religious  asce^ 
tism  and  caprice ;  which  last  is  resolved  into  two  branches^ 
sympathy  and  antipathy.  He  supposes  that  human  nature  is 
every  where  essentiallv  the  same,  being  subject  only  to  acci- 
dental varieties.  So  far,  it  must  be  owned,  there  is  no  great 
novelty.  The  doctrine,  that  the  happiness  of  the  community  is 
the  object  of  government,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle ;  and  even  Montesquieu,  if  it  had  been  mentioned  to 
him,  must  have  admitted  it.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Bentham's  great  merit  lies  not  in  discovering  but  applying 
this  criterion,  and  shewing  the  importance  of  constantly  keep* 
ing  it  in  view. 

Clavum  adfixus  et  hserens 
Nusquam  amittebat^  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat 

There  are  many  truths  which,  though  known  to  mankind, 
are  practically  neglected  and  overlooked.  For  this  reason,  vrt 
think,  that  some  late  remarks  of  a  contemporary  journal  on  Mr. 
Bentham's  *  greatest  happiness  principle,^  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,)  are  not  quite  fair.  Although  this  phrase  may  de- 
generate into  a  mere  catchword,  like  the  *  Protestant  Consitu* 
tion,*  or  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  a  political  writer  should  keep  in  mind  the  proper  object  cH 
his  speculations.  That  such  simple  truths  may  be  known,  and 
yet  not  used,  is  proved  by  Montesquieu's  three  ends  of  govern- 
ment— honour,  moderation,  and  virtue.  If  Montesquieu  can 
prove,  that  any  institution,  however  barbarous  or  oppressive, 
would  lead  to  honour  in  a  monarchy  or  to  virtue  in  a  demo- 
cracy, the  matter  is  finished.f     Whatever  nickname,  therefore, 

•  Mr.  Bentham  has  now  rejected  this  phrase  on  account  of  its  ambig^uity.  By 
'  greatest  number'  he  meant  *  greatest  potsibie  number.'  It  has  been  contbrued  to 
mean,  *  the  majorittf,'  or  the  *  greater  number.* 

f  We  could  add  many  other  examples,  if  it  was  necessary.  For  instance,  Hume 
pays,  *  that  the  ends  for  which  government  was  originally  instituted,  are  the  distri- 
bution of  ju^ce  and  the  equsl  protection  of  the  citizens.' — History  of  England, 
App.  II.  These^  no  doubt,  are  two  of  the  principaJ,  but  not  the  on/y  objects  of  govern- 
•meat 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bentham  may  give  to  this  principle,  he  is  highly  to  be  praised 
for  making  it  the  pole-star  of  his  course,  nor  suffering  himself  to 
Tie  led  astray  ^by  any  delusive  meteors  v^ich  might  cross  hb 


But  it  16  on  his  discoveries  of  new  means  for  attaining  this 
end  that  Mr.  Bentham^s  fame  must  ultimately  rest.  And  here 
he  seems  to  have  been  frequently  guided  by  one  of  those  false 
principles  which  he  so  much  decries,  viz. — antipathy.  Seeing 
the  bad  effects  of  prejudice  and  attachment  to  the  wisdom 
of  ancestors,  Mr.  Bentham  rushes  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  seems  always  to  think  that  the  existence  of  an  institution 
is  a  positive  reason  why  it  should  not  exist.  So  captivated  is 
he  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  inventions,  that  he  overlooks  the 
advantages  which  established  institutions  sometimes  possess, 
and  uses  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  proposals  which  he 
will  not  allow  to  weigh  in  fevour  of  the  customs  which  he  at- 
tacks. Thus,  in  the  book  before  us,  he  will  not  admit  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  to  be  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  separation 
of  civil  and  crimhial  courts,  because  this  separation  exists  :  but 
he  urges  it  as  a  reason  for  the  separation  of  the  professions  of 
lawyers  and  judges,  because  it  4oes  not  exist.  The  general 
character  of  his  suggestions  is  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  con^ 
Irivance.f  He  evidently  loves  his  own  speculations  wit**  the 
affection  of  a  father ;  and  this  frequently  olinds  him  to  their 
imperfections,  and  to  the  merits  of  other  more  common  sys  ems. 
Hence  it  is  especially  necessary,  in  reading  his  works,  totkeep 
the  judgment  free  and  the  belief  suspended ;  which  makes  ft 
the  more  imfortunate  that  he  should  have  become  the  object  of 
worship  to  a  sect  who  would  esteem  it  a  sin  to  question  his 
authority,  and  who  exhibit  the  usual  sectarian  failings  of  cling- 
ing, with  the  greatest  tenaciousness,  to  the  worst  errors  of  their 
High-Priest.  We  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  read  a  book 
ivhich  contained  more  that  is  valuable  and  more  that  is  worth- 

•  Bfr.  XhoDont  pmises  his  author's  method  of  reasoning  froni  ti»e  gtnend  pmi* 
oples  of  human  nature,  and  not,  like  Montesquieu,  by  collectuig  insulated  facts; 
lius  method,  in  the  excess  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  carried  it,  is  liable  to  great 
danger ;  but  we  cannot  accede  to  the  objections  which  have  lately  been  made  to  Hiii 
OHNle  c^  argnment  gmn-cUty,  If  the  first  principles  are  true  and  the  veasoning 
correct,  the  conclusions  mml  likewise  be  true.  The  great  dan^  is,  that  tnt 
^neral  principles  will  cither  be  false  or  contain  ambiguous  words.  It  is  singular,  that 
in  the  cntidsm  alluded  to,  the  writer  has  detected  both  the  assumption  of  false  pro- 
positions and  the  ambiguity  of  middle  terms :  and  yet  he  lays  the  fault  with  the 
syBp^ic  method  of  reasoning,  or  the  absence  of  induction^  In  inductive  reasoning 
h  is  just  as  possible  to  assume  false  premises  or  to  argue  incorrectly. — See  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  98.  pp.  161, 188. 

f  The  remark  of  Aristotle,  on  Plato's  political  speculations,  applies  wi&  great  a;pti- 
tude  to  Mr.  Bentham's.  T«  ftXf  •Sw  ^n^irriv  Xx***^*  ir^vrtt  d  rpv  2sin$fdrevs  >^y«h  '^ 
r§  »4ftyff$9,  »mi  ri  umwrifuv,  ko}  ri  ^nrnrMtfj  PoliC  ii.  4.  p.  320  A. 

•  .  N  2  less 
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"less  than  the  work  which  we  have  just  examined.  The  whole, 
moreover, whether  true  or  false,  is  laid  down  in  the  same  magis- 
terial and  dogmatic  air,  and  the  same  quiet  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. Mr.  Bentham  can  scarcely  ever  refrain  from  calling 
the  doctrine  which  he  attacks  a  prejudice,  and  imputing  inte- 
rested motives  to  those  who  maintain  it.  In  a  part  of  his  book 
which  we  have  not  noticed,  he  says  that  the  opponents  to  a  code 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  impostors  or  dupes — its  if  it  was 
impossible  that  a  person  could  dissent  from  Mr.  Bentham  oa 
sincere  and  solid  conviction !  In  which  of  these  two  classes 
he  may  include  us,  for  the  opinions  which  we  have  expressed  in 
this  article,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  There  are  very  many 
institutions  in  our  Utopia  different  from  the  established  order 
of  things  :  but  neither  the  exclusion  of  lawyers  from  the  judicial 
office,  nor  their  total  suppression,  is  among  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bentham  has  adopted  these 
notions  after  diligent  and  anxious  consideration;  and  we  are 
willing  to  consider  him  neither  a  dupe  nor  impostor,  although 
he  happens  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion.* 


M' 


Art.  Vni. — Prose  e    Versi  di   Giovan  Battisia  Niccolinu 
Milano.  Silvestri,  1826. 

TR.  Niccolini's  name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country  to 
^  lovers  of  Italian  literature,  and  we  ourselves  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  one  of  his  tragedies  in  a  former  number.f 
The  little  volume  before  us  contains  but  one  of  his  tragedies, 
namely,  Polissena.  We  regret  this  the  less,  as  we  have  no 
intention  to  occupy  ourselves  at  present  with  the  dramatic 
writings  of  Niccolini,  proposing  at  some  future  time  to  consider 
Italian  tragedy  generally,  when  this  author's  character  as  a 
dramatist  will  be  duljr  estimated.  Let  none,  therefore,  form 
an  opinion  of  Niccolini's  merits  from  what  we  are  about  to 
say  of  him  now.  The  reader's  attention  should  here  confine 
itself  to  the  works  noticed,  more  out  of  respect  to  the  author's 
name,  than  because  they  deserve  it. 

Of  his  translation  of  JEschylus  *  I  sette  a  Teba,'  we  shall  not 
speak,  since  a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  in  a  foreign 

•  Since  this  Article  was  written,  we  have  heard,  with  regret,  that  Mr.  Dumonf  a 
death  has  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  continuation  of  his  very  useful  labours.  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Bentham's  papers  wiu  again  fall  into  such 
able  hands ;  but  we  trust  that  the  translation  of  that  writer's  penal  code,  which  Bir. 
Dumont  mentions,  in  the  book  before  us,  as  having  been  completed  bv  him  (p.  435). 
will  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  posthumous  work. 

f  See  For,  JUv,  vol  1.;  page  647. 

tongue 
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tongue  cannot  Interest  our  readers.  It  Is,  howe^^r^  stngular 
that  Mr.  Niccolini  should  haye  chosen  one  of  iEschylus'  plays 
for  translation  9  since  he  is  highly  indignant,  and  speaks  in  very 
harsh  terms  (and,  as  he  spoke  before  the  Academy  della  Crusca, 
tfiis  is  natural  enough)  of  any  one,  who  should  prefer  iEschylus 
to  Sophocles.*  Nor  should  we  hare  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistle  from  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  had  we  not  been  grievously  deceived  by  his  ex-r 
pressly  promising  us  an  imitation^  not  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
verses.f  The  author  probably  wished  to  spare  us  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  advised  us  not  to  compare  his  translation  with 
the  text,  but  non  omnia  possumtis  omnes.  During  the  perusal 
of  the  so-called  imitation,  Ovid's  lines  continually  recurred  to  our 
recollection.  We  found  nothing  added  to  the  original.  Ovid^a 
thoughts  are  given  in  Italian ;  and  we,  in  conformity  with 
general  custom,  are  inclined  to  call  this  process — translation. 
An  imitation  would  imply  that,  by  some  omissions  and  the  ori« 
ginal  addition  of  ideas,  fine,  poetical  and  suitable  to  the  subject^ 
Ovid's  verses  have  been  improved.  Now,  this  has  never  been 
done  in  any  degree  worthy  of  notice :  the  few  differences  be-^ 
tween  the  Latin  and  Italian  being  such  as  must  necessarily 
exist  between  the  same  work  in  two  different  languages ;  and 
when  any  diversity  does  occur,  it  is  manifestly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Latin  author.  Take  the  following,  for  instance.  Ovid 
says, 

'   Quicquid  erit,  melius  quam  nunc  erit.     Aura,  subito ! 
Et  mea  non  magnum  corpora  pondus  habent. 
Tu  quoque,  mollis  Amor,  pennas  suppone  cadenti, 
Ne  sim  Lucadiae  mortua  crimen  aquae. 
Niccolini  says, — 

£  che  avvenir  mi  pu6  ?  del  mio  dolore 
Tutto,  81  tutto  h  meglio  :  oh,  le  leggiere 
Membra  sostenga  il  SIgnor  nostro,  Amore ! 
£  con  le  moUi  plume  al  mio  cadere 
L'  impeto  scemi,  e  placide  e  ridenti 
Sentan  1*  onde  matcrne  il  suo  potere. 
O  affaticato  dal  furor  dei  venti 

Gema  il  flutto,  e  la  rupe  ov'  ei  s'  aggira 
Nome  infamato  in  ogni  et^i  diventi. 

Now  here  we  first  of  all  see  four  Latin  verses  diluted  into 
nine  Italian  ones,  in  which  some  omission  and  addition  is  re- 

*  Quanti  si  fan&o  discepoli  di  Barbari  prosontuosi  i  quali  Eschilo  a  Sofode 
antepongono  ? — p.  98. 

t  Ho  creduto  non  doverlo  tradurre,  ma  imitare.  Sotto  que«to  aspetto  e  non 
confrontandolo  col  testo.  io  bramo,  o  Lettore,  che  tu  considen  0  mio  tenue  lavoro. 
—P.  122,  ' 

markable. 
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maHaJble.  Mi"*  NiccotiQi  has  omitted  the  beautiful  aod  unex*' 
pected  apostrophe  to  the  air»  Aura  subitoy  by  which  Sappho's 
passion  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  imagination.  She  at 
once  breaks  forth  with  that  apostrophe  as  if  she  we»*e  a(^ualiy 
lei^ing  into  the  sea,  so  violent  is  her  passiou  and  impatience. 
The  delicacy  of  the  epithet  mollis  is  lost  when  it  is  taken  irpuk 
Amor  (mollis  Amor),  and  added  to  piume  (molli  piume). 
Mollis  Amor  awakes  in  us  the  idea  of  all  that  is  soft  and  de- 
licious, and  the  Molli  piwne  is  too  well  known  an  expression 
in  Italian 'poetry,  denoting  idleness^  and  approximate^  too  much. 
to  what  is  (Anglice)  called  a  feather-bed.  Thei^  all  the 
r&meM  added  by  Niccolini  coacerning  the  smoothness  or  rough- 
ness of  the  sea,  with  the  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Venus,  are  out 
of  place.  Sappho  was  too  violently  agitated  to  enter  into  such 
particulars.  She  might  be  drowned  whetl^er  the  sea  was  rough 
or  smooth,  and  accordingly  her  wishes  are  exclusively  that  she 
may  be  rescued  from  drowning. — ^  Ne  sim  Leucadiae  mortua 
crimen  aqyae/  In  conclusion  we  think  the  perforuianc^  to  be  a 
fair  translation  of  one  of  the  most  passionate  pieces  of  poetry  in 
existence ;  but  nothing  more. 

The  prose  writings  of  Niccolini  contained  in  the  volnme 
before  us  are  on  detached  subjects,  in  which  we  cannot  be  very 
much  interested.  The  style  is  rather  good,  bi;it  not  remarkably 
so.  The  ideas  seldom,  if  ever,  either  new  or  striking,  althou^ 
the  author  is  inclined  to  be  oracular,  and  to  put  forth,  as 
self-evident  truths,  assertions,  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  extremely  questionable.  Speaking  of  Sarchiani,  he  tells  us 
that  <  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  entails ;  and  that  the  wri- 
tings of  this  philosopher  were  the  forerunners  of  the  sovereign's 
blessings,' — ^that  is,  of  the  abolition  of  entails.  Now  this  is  any 
thing  but  a  blessing.  Entails  formed  part  of  the  legislation  of 
Italy  for  ages  and  ages,  before  strangers  imposed  a  foreign 
legislation  upon  her,  and  the  peninsula  flourished  under  them. 
They  were  abolished  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  abolition 
was  confirmed  by  the  French  code.  Has  Niccolini  never 
examined  how  far  this  question  is  connected  with  the  important 
one  of  despotism  and  liberty  ?  Has  it  never  struck  him  that 
where  there  is  a  monarch  and  a  nobility,  if  the  latter  be  poor, 
the  former  is  uncontrolled,  and  has  in  every  noble  pauper  a 
ready  instrument  for  despotism  ?  Let  him  consider  this  before 
he  talks  of  the  blessings  of  abolishing  entails  altogether. 
Another  remark  which  we  have  made  in  perusing  our  author's 
works  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  saying  a  fine  thing,  he  utters  what 
we  are   constrained  to  call  downright    nonsense,  respecting 
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Ijte&fltire  «i)d  ilie  fine  arts.  It  is  perfectly  tme^  as  he  usays^ 
(page  6),  that  ^  The  idea  of  perfection  and  beauty  being  always, 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  genius  of  the  man  who  forms  it,  it 
naturally  happens  that  a  really  great  genius  is  more  fastidious 
in  pleasing  himself/  How  could  he,  after  this,  tell  us  that 
Homer's  line — 

respecting  Calchas,  the  prophet,  could  be  applied  to  Raphael 
the  painter?  Calchas,  as  a  true  prophet,  spoke  of  things  aa 
they  really  were,  or  were  to  be,  and  Raphael,  as  a  skilful  painter^ 
represented  beings  £er  different  from  reality,  but  according  to  his 
ffiUicy.  Raphael  wrote  to  Castiglione :  ^  to  paint  a  fine  woman; 
I  should  want  to  see  many  fine  women,  and  to  have  your  assis- 
tance in  choosing  ;  but  since  there  is  great  scarcity  both  of  good 
judges  and  of  fine  women,  I  paint  according  to  a  certain  idea 
which  I  have  in  my  fancy/  Is  this  to  paint  things  as  they  were, 
are,  or  are  to  be  ?  We  are  satisfied  that  Niccolini  does  not 
belong  to  the  school  of  mathematical  painters  and  poets 
who  would  by  their  heavy  precision  destroy  the  very  name  of 
ideal  beauty ;  yet,  by  his  untimely  fondness  of  desperate  com- 
parisons, he  unwittin^y  agrees  with  them 

We  regret  tiiese  faalts  in  Niccolini's  writings  concerniag  the 
fine  arts,  because  he  speaks  and  judges  of  them  generally  like 
a  poet,  and  a  man  of  delicate  feeling  and  sound  taste.  Italy 
wants  men  of  this  description,  to  make  a  strong  stand  against 
a  dangerous  class  of  critics,  who,  by  their  immoderate  desire 
of  finding  a  reason  for  everything, — nay,  of  creating  things  to 
find  a  reason ;  for,  like  the  mule  of  Ser  Florimonte,  which  con-t 
lured  stones  from  the  abyss  on  purpose  to  stumble  against 
them,*  destroy  the  very  essence  of  beauty  in  the  fine  arts.  A 
certain  Monsieur  B.  A.  A.  began  to  publish,  in  i817>  ^t  Paris, 
a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ^  which  by  some  Italians  was 
not  only  preferred  to  the  elegant  and  classical  work  of  Lanzi, 
but  was  proclaimed  an  archetype  of  perfection,  by  reason  of 
its  philosophy.  To  shew  the  justice  of  their  praises,  these 
Italics  had  the  boldness  to  appeal  to  certain  elaborate  lucu^ 
brations  of  the  learned  Monsieur ,  wherein  the  reasons  of  the 
merit  of  Da  Vinci's  Cetia  are  most  cunningly  dbcovered.  He 
sets  forth  by  sajdng,  ^  II  s'agissoit  de  representer  ce  moment  si 
tendre  oii  Jesus,  h.  ne  le  conrid^rer  que  comme  un  jeune  Phil^- 
sophe,  &c.'  Why,  if  Leonardo  had  ever  considered  our  Saviour 


*  Dal  piil  profondo  e  teoebroso  centro 
Ove  Dante  ha  locato  i  Bruti  e  i  Cassi 
Fa,  Florimonte  mio,  nascere  i  sasn 
La  mula  rostra,  per  urtarvi  deotror— ^<nit 
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1S4  Nlceolmi'#  ATorArt. 

Kke  a  jVtme  Philosophy,  he  irould  never  hare  been  able  to 
execute  that  wonderful  work  of  art.  It  was  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  inspired  the  artist.  Whoever  docs  not  feel 
this,  must  not  speak  of  painting ;  and  he  who  pretends  that  a 
philosophical  head  must  be  discovered  where  the  painter  in^ 
tended  a  divine  one,  should  undergo  a  course  of  hellebore. 

We  hope  that  speaking  of  the  fine  arts,  and  reviewing  the 
works  of  a  Florentine,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  having  travelled 
out  of  our  way,  in  thus  touching  on  a  subject  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  main  point,  to  which  we  now  return.  Agreeing, 
as  we  do,  with  Niccolini,  in  what  he  says  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  Italian  poets,  we  must  express  our  regret  that, 
indulging  the  taste  of  finding  a  reason  for  everything,  be  has 
written  as  follows  : — 

*  I  shall  unhesitatingly  say,  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
(he  language  and  the  fine  arts,  not  only  because  I  see  that  the 
northern  nations  have  transmitted,  in  their  works  of  art,  all  the 
roughness  of  their  languages,  and  the  Greeks  and  Italians  the 
colouring,  the  harmony,  the  graces  of  their  divine  tongue;  but 
because  even  the  poetry  of  those  nations,  notwithstanding  the  pomp 
of  their  descriptions,  offers  but  few  images;  and  now  fearing  to 
raise  itself  from  the  ground^  now  over-bold  passing  the  limits  of 
possibility,  is,  like  the  languages,  either  cold,  or  exaggerated. 
Homer,  Virg^,  and  Tasso  .  .  .  never  filled  their  poems,  as  foreigners 
have  done,  with  moral  beings,  which  are  the  worst  possible  kind  of 
machinery  that  can  be  employed.* — p.  26. 

Mr.  Niccolini,  before  passing  such  strange  judgments,  ought 
to  have  asked  himself  whether  he  was  so  perfect  a  master  of 
the  languages  which  he  condemns,  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  once, 
that  they  are  rough  ?  Next,  he  ought  to  have  conscientiously 
put  the  question  to  himself,  whether  he  had  read  the  authors 
which,  for  the  sake  of  his  system,  he  so  indiscriminately  con<> 
demns  ?  If  he  could  not  answer  both  these  questions  in  the 
afiBmiative,  what  must  we  say  of  his  rashness  ?  And  surely 
any  Englishman  will  perceive  that  the  critic  could  not  answer 
the  second  in  the  affirmative.  We  ask  any  man,  who  has  ever 
read  a  page  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  whether  they  can  be 
accused  of  pompous  descriptions  and  want  of  images  ?  Were 
we  to  concede  to  Niccolini,  that  our  language  is  twenty  times 
as  rough  as  he  fancies  it  to  be,  would  it  be  true,  that  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  Thomson,  or  Moore  is  rough  ?  He  then  says,  that 
it  was  the  *  foreign  epic  poets  that  filled  their  poems  with  moral 
beings.'  This  is  so  strange  an  assertion,  that  we  wonder  how 
it  could  passed  over  in  an  academy.  Is  there  not  one  Messer 
Lodovico  Ariosto  who>  before  all  others^  introduced  Discordy 
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Fraudf  Silence^  Pride,  Sleep,  Disdain,  in  his  poems  ?    Does 
not  Niccolini  find  fault  with  Ariosto  for  it  ? 

We  have  had  occasion  to  complain  more  than  once  of  the 
ridiculous  judgment  passed  by  our  countrymen  on  foreign 
literature ;  and  now  we  see  how  Mr.  Niccolini  sweepingly  and 
arrogantly  speaks  of  what  is  foreign  to  him^  and^  among  others^ 
of  our  own.  The  fact  is^  that  the  fashion  is  to  speak  most 
boldly  of  what  one  least  understands.  People  are  obliged 
occasionally^  to  speak^  amongst  other  things,  of  foreign  litera- 
ture. Good,  clear,  and  short  treatises  are  very  seldom  to  be 
met  with  on  any  subject,  and  on  foreign  literature,  none  such. 
It  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  that  we  should  set  the 
example  of  compiling  a  collection  of  critical  histories  of  foreign 
literatures,  such  as  would  not  frighten  by  their  length,  nor  prove 
somniferous  by  their  specific  gravity.  We  understand  that 
such  a  plan  is  in  contemplation,  and,  if  properly  executed,  we 
doubt  not  its  success.  Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  mind  than  a  comparison  of  what  we  do,  with  what 
is  doing,  or  what  has  been  done  by  others.  Were  such  a 
collection  of  histories  to  be  published,  we  should  be  able  to 
pass  our  judgment,  if  not  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
certainly  not  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
as  is  often  now  the  case. 

Amongst  Niccolini's  works,  we  remark  three  short  trea- 
tises respecting  the  Italian  language.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  in  a  collection  of  works  of  a  Florentine  and  an  academician 
of  the  Crusca,  into  the  bargain.  But  here  also  must  we  regret 
the  author's  imperfect  knowledge  of  other  countries,  which  has 
induced  him  to  make  use  of  such  lame  arguments  as  he  does, 
to  exclude  ninety-nine  parts  of  Italy  from  having  any  share  in 
the  property  of  the  language.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
this  discussion  would  here  be  tedious,  though  we  fear  that 
some  day  or  other  we  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  of  it.  The 
(question  of  language  occupies,  at  present,  nine-tenths  of  the 
literati  of  Italy.  We  shall,  at  present,  content  ourselves  bv 
observing  on  the  pitiful, — nay,  disgraceful  plea  of  love  of  fits 
country,  urged  by  Niccolini,  for  writing  as  he  does.  Shame  on 
the  Italian,  who  unblushingly  adduces  such  a  plea  as  the 
motive  of  unworthy  action.  The  love  of  his  country !  Good 
God  1  Are  not  Milan  and  Turin,  Rome  and  Naples,  Niccolini's 
country  as  well  as  Florence  ?  And  a  man,  who  prefers  being  a 
Florentine  to  being  an  Italian,  dares  to  speak  of  love  <tf 
country  1  Such  a  man  has  no  country,  and  deserves  to  have 
none.  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  refuses  to  have  a  com- 
munity of  language  with  his  countrymen,  he  would  refuse  to 
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l^re  B  opmmunity  of  laws^  of  govenunentj  of  evetj  thing  iit 
fact,  which  mi^t  tend  to  erase  the  Florentine  nation  from, 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe^  and  to  place  the  Italian 
instead.    Alas^  for  Italy  I 

As  we  cannot  suppose  Niccolini  capable  of  having  recourse 
to  imfair  means  for  propping  his  system^  we  must  consider  it 
simply  as  an  oversight, — rather  a  strange  one  to  be  sure — that 
I^  has  quoted  Macchiavelli's  pretended  dialogue  on  Dante's 
language  as  genuine,  whilst  every /ricrf  ciceris  emptor  know^ 
it  to  be  a  most  impudent  forgery.  He  treats  with  contempt 
those  who  hoId>  as  the  most  rational  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Italian  language,  that  it  was  not  a  corruption  from 
the  Latin,  but  a  language  formed  from  the  old  vernacular 
dialects  of  Italy.  We  should  advise  him  to  be  more  cautious  in 
speaking  lightly  of  opinions  supported  by  such  men  as  Maffei^ 
not  to  mention  any  oUier. 

That  there  was  a  language  different  from  the  noble  Latin, 
called  vulgaris^  quotidianus,  plebeics,  rusticus,  milUans,  cos- 
trensisj  Sfc.y  in  the  times  of  Cicero  and  before,  is  as  fully  proved 
as  any  historical  fact  can  be.  After  this,  what  importance  shall 
we  attach  to  Cicero's  avowal  of  having  learned  from  a  boatman 
that  inhibere  remos  was  not  the  same  as  sustinere  remos;  to 
which  Mr.  Niccolini  appeals,  to  show  that  the  language  of  the 
people  and  that  of  the  chosen  few  of  the  conmmnity  were  the 
same.  A  Bolton  weaver  will  know  more  about  the  implements 
used  in  a  cotton-mill,  and  designate  them  by  more  appropriate 
terms  than  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  able  to  do — 
yet  shall  this  prove  that  there  is  no  dialect  spoken  at  Bolton,  or 
that  a  weaver  of  that  place  speaks  as  good  English  as  either 
Pitt  or  Fox  ?  In  Ariosto  (36, 7)  the  word  schelmo  is  employed* 
Many  learned  commentators  have  affirmed  it  to  signify  a  kind 
of  boat,  and  the  academicians  have  not  inserted  it  in  the  dic- 
tionary, perhaps  because  they  knew  not  what  it  meant.  Any 
boatman  from  Venice  to  Pavia  would  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of 
all  these  sages,  and  tell  them  that  schelmo  means  a  board,  which 
runs  all  along  the  side  of  a  boat.  Yet  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  boatmen  on  the  Po  do  not  speak  a  dialect,  or  that  they  know 
good  Italian  more  than  the  commentators  and  academicians^ 
who  were  puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Niccolini  speaks  in  one  manner  and 
acts  in  another^  with  regard  to  his  literary  creed.  He  abuses 
those  who  prefer  iEschylus  to  Sophocles,  and  then  trans- 
Ifi^s  one  of  ^schylus'  plays ;  deprecates  disputes  on  languages 
^  childish^  and  then  enters  the  fi!eld  as  an  avowed  partisan  and 

*  Sir  J.  Uaniiig^n  tranglAtod  this  woid  cooeclly. 

'  ^    ..  the 
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the  champion  of  the  insulted  honour  (risum  teneatis  ?)  of  his 
CQUBtry;  meaning  that  microscopical  spot  of  the  terra  parvti 
in  which  a  nurse  trom  Camaldoli  had  the  fortune  to  teach  him  to 
speak  the  only  true  Italian  which  can  be  spoken  ;  finally  he  con- 
demns foreign  epic  poets,  because  they  introduced  moral  beingf 
in  their  poems^  and  then  he,  in  his  own  person,  kindly  yielding 
to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  publishes  a  sort  of  poem  (not  epic  to 
be  sure)  called  Cantica,  and  entitled  *^  La  Pibta/'  in  which  only, 
moral  beings  are  introduced.  It  is  strange,  passing  strange,, 
indeed  I  — but  no  o^atter. 

This  Cmttica  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  a  contagiow^ 
fever  which  ravaged  Lieghorn  in  1804.  It  is  divided  into  three 
s^ort  cantos  in  terza  rima,  Dante's  metre.  But  nothing,  save 
the  metre,  is  there  in  it  common  with  Dante.  The  poet,  to  state 
shortly  the  subject  of  this  composition,  imagines  that '  La  Pietd'  ^ 
{Pity,  Compassion^  or  Mercy)  has  abandoned  this  world  to  sup-, 
plicate  the  Almighty  for  the  cessation  of  that  dreadful  scourge, 
the  fever.  In  this  poem  there  figure  Terror,  Humility,  Faith, 
Hope,  Innocence,  &c.  Niccolini,  who  so  indincriniinately  con- 
demns foreign  poets  for  being  over -bold,  or  rather  bojnhastic, 
(fastosi)  and  exaggerated,  will  perhaps  avow  that  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following  are  a,nything  but  dignified,  and  in  good 
taste.  An  angel  is  seen  flourishing  the  revengeful  sword  of  God 
with  one  band^ 

£  neir  altra  agitar  V  urna  infelice 
Del  furore  di  Dio  colma  e  fumante.  (pag,  146). 
Then  the  answer  which  the  Almighty  gives  to  the  prayers  of 
Pijby  was  heard^  resembling 

Per  alta  notte  a  mormorio  di  fiume. 
He  wlpx>  blames  the  introduction  of  moral  beings  in  their  poems 
'  because  our  fancy  can  scarcely  imagine  them,  and  no  painter 
can  represent  them,'  presents  us  with  passages  like  these, 
which  we  have  not  boldness  enough  to  translate,  because  they 
would  appear  more  like  ludicrous  and  impious  jests  than  speci- 
mens of  learned  and  religious  poetry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thura  canto  of  thb  poem,  there  is  what 
we  think  an  elegant  and  pathetic  episode,  which  makes  us  regret 
tli^t  Niccolini  has  not  written  more  in  this  way,  leaving  the 
supernatural  regions  for  poets  endowed  with  a  more  powerful 
mind.  His  verses  will  not  certainly  strike  us  like  those  of  Monti, 
nor  draw  tears  like  those  of  Varano  (whose  *  Tremuoto  di  Lis- 
bona'  Niccolini  had  certainly  before  his  eyes);  but  a  poet  ma)^ 
be  above  mediocrity  and  good,  although  inferior  to  either  Sponti 
or  Varono. 

Art.  IX» 
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(    188    ) 

Art.  lX.'--Essais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne.    Nouvclle  Edition. 
Lefevre,  Paris,  1818. 

OUR  occupation  bas  been,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  modem 
writers  in  foreign  literature.  We  now  talce  up  one  nearly 
800  years  old.  If  by  our  plan  we  had  professed  to  limit  our 
regards  to  the  moderns  only,  we  might  yet,  without  any  violation 
of  it,  and  without  any  extravagance  of  fiction,  have  brought 
under  our  review  such  an  author  as  Montaigne.  Notwith- 
standing his  venerable  years  he  is  a  modern  still.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  exerts  an  influence  upon 
the  living  greater  than  that  of  many  a  wit  incarnate  whom  we 
have  unscrupulously  recognised.  If  his  voice  be  yet  heard 
amongst  us,  on  what  principle  shall  we  abstain  from  speaking 
of  him  ?  for  is  not  the  vitality  of  his  works  the  sole  vitality  of 
m  author  which  criticism  cares  to  acknowledge  ?  We  have  a 
right  to  Montaigne,  not  only  as  his  own  writers  are  read  ex- 
tensively throughout  Europe,  but  as  other  writings  of  a  recent 
date  have  been  fashioned  after  him,  and  have  kindled  at  bis 
light.  His  influence  at  this  day  is  great  as  proceeding  from 
himself ;  and  great  by  reflection.  Without  further  apology,  we 
ofier  these  remarks  upon  his  genius  and  character. 

He  was  bom  in  1533,  at  Perigord  in  Gascony,  where  bis 
family  had  long  maintained  a  high  rank  among  the  noblesse  of 
the  country.  The  solution  of  his  character  commences  with 
hk  earliest  education.  From  the  cradle  he  was  taught  to  con- 
verse with  the  learned  in  a  dead  language,  while  the  mother- 
tongue  was  prohibited  in  his  presence.  Father,  mother,  nurse, 
and  footman  had  all  been  trained,  for  his  instruction,  to  prattle 
in  the  speech  of  Rome  :  for  it  was  the  father's  hope  that  some- 
thing of  the  Roman  spirit  might  thus  be  infused  into  the  nature 
of  his  son.  But  the  plan  was  not  consistent  throughout :  for  in 
other  respects  the  breeding  of  the  young  Montaigne  was  of  the 
most  delicate  description ;  and  the  utmost  refinements  of  the 
nursery  were  lavished  upon  his  childhood,  llie  manner  of  his 
being  put  to  sleep  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  shock  of  his  awaken* 
ing  was  relieved  by  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  stationed 
in  his  chamber  against  the  moment  of  his  revival.  Something 
analogous  to  this  duplicity  in  the  treatment  of  his  childhood 
was  afterwards  apparent  in  his  character  as  a  man.  The  best 
teachers  whom  the  age  could  afibrd  were  called  to  instruct  him 
in  the  branches  in  which  they  respectively  excelled;  and 
amongst  these  our  countryman  George  Buchanan,  to  whom 
Montaigne  owed  his  early  attachment  to  the  poets.  At  thirteen 
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years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  civil  lav.  Not 
long  after,  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of 
Bourdeau ;  and  there  contracted  that  friendship  with  a  fellow 
Counsellor,  Stephen  de  la  Boetia,  which  is  so  memorably  re* 
corded  in  his  writings.  It  furnished  the  pattern  from  which 
be  drew  the  exalted  ideas  expressed  in  his£ssayon  that  subject. 
Twenty  years  after  Boetia's  death,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  ^  Je 
tumbe  en  an  pansement  si  p^nible  de  M.  de  la  Boetie,  et  y  fwi 
si  longtemps  sans  me  raviser,  que  cela  me  fit  grand  mal.'* 

The  office  of  Counsellor  he  soon  resigned,  as  its  duties  were 
not  agreeable  to  his  humour ;  yet  his  merits  had  transpired,  and 
reaching  the  royal  ear  procured  for  him  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  among  the  noblesse  of  France,- — the  order  of  St* 
Michael.  His  Essays  were  published  in  the  47th  year  of  hitt 
age.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy, — from  a  desire,  chiefly, 
to  behold  and  to  converse  with  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
A  Journal  of  his  travels,  written  by  himself,  was  published 
180  years  after  his  death ;  but  it  relates  to  nothing  so  much, 
aa  to  the  mineral  waters  that  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  journey*  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Boardeau :  and  having  held  that  honourable  office  during  four 
years,  he  retired  to  his  family  residence  in  Gascony,  where  he 
resigned  himself  to  philosophy  and  ease,  and  died  in  his  60th 
year. 

From  these  few  incidents  one  may  form  a  coaception  of  his 
character,  such  as  it  appeared  to  the  common  eye  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  From  infancy  he  is  biassed  to  the  study  of  phi* 
losophy  by  a  lingular  course  of  education  under  the  best  pre- 
ceptors of  the  time ;  he  is  ^  rocked  and  swaddled  and  dandled ' 
into  a  philosopher.  The  more  fashionable  accomplishments 
proper  to  the  rank  of  a  Cavalier  are  not  neglected,  that  the 
dignity  of  his  family  may  be  conspicuous  in  the  manner  of  the 
age  :  he  is  taught  to  reverence,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  scholar, 
the  greatness  of  times  past ;  and,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
understand  and  to  protect  himself  against  the  present.  He  has 
at  once  the  air  of  a  Litterateur  and  of  a  Cavalier;  in  the  latter 
character  seeking  admission  into  Parliament ;  in  the  other  im- 
patient  to  be  out  of  it  He  resorts  to  the  Court,  where  he  is 
gratified  by  the  notice  of  his  prince,  and  even  seems  to  dally 
with  an  ambition  for  employment  in  the  offices  of  the  State  ; 
confesses  that  he  has  no  more  aversion  than  a  monk  to  an 
intrigue ;  and  wonld  have  fought,  if  occasion  had  served,  like 
another  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  We  behold  him  next  in  the 
groves  ^  curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque/  ^  There 
htt  philoiophy  is  not  so  engrossing  that  it  does  not  readily  give 
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place  when  tbe  Royal  Family^  with  its  retinue,  conmto  himdiir 
the  itaansion  of  Montaigne.     He  is  ahnoet  ashamed,  like  that 
lesset  spirit  of  Italy,  Guarini,  to  be  ranked  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
-and  for  that  reason  professes  to  limit  himself  to  the  study  of 
^  few  fav'ourite  authors ;  disclainiB  all  pretensions  to  the  pedant 
'faculty  of  memory ;  and  declares  that  the  language  of  the  taverns 
Is  far  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  babble  of  the  scfcooh. 
An  this  is  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  betwixt  the  ornament^ 
duties  of  his  rank  aiKl  the  longings  of  an  original  and  cultivated 
intellect.     In  the  tenor  of  his  life  one  may  read  the  easy  and 
peacefdi  disposition, — which  preserved  him  secure  both  in  prd- 
^rty  and  person  in  the  midst  of  the  transactions  of  the  Re- 
•formation.     With  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  but  at  a  ripe  age, 
«nd  not  without  bodily  infirmities,  he  sojourns  in  a  foreign  land 
io  realize  the  fancies  which  had  been  the  entertainment  of  hte 
Jife, — the  amiable  pilgrim  dividing  his  attentions  in  a  manncfr 
almost  pathetic  betwixt  the  waters  and  the  monuments  of  Italy. 
Finally  he  retires :  his  character  becomes  more  eonsistent ;  ami 
looking  back  on  the  insignificance  of  his  Hfe,  he  finds  himself 
less  allied  to  those  who  had  figured  with  grandeur  on  the  theatre 
lof  the  world,  than  to  Plutarch  their  intelligent  spectator  and 
iiistorian — Plutarch  the  author. 

(  A  coAleniporary  might  thus  have  interpreted  the  character 
of  Montaigne  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Sometiiing 
more,  however,  has  been  revealed  of  it.  *  1  cannot  give  any 
account  of  my  life  by  my  actions,  fortune  has  placed  them  too 
low  for  that — I  must  do  it  by  my  fancies.'  We  are  thus  referred 
from  his  history  to  his  books,  not  only  for  the  matter  which 
Ithey  contribute  to  literature,  but  also  for  a  fall  exposition  of 
the  character  of  the  author. 

'  The  great  object  of  his  E^saty  s,  which  are  his  only  remains  that 
interest  posterity,  he  announces  in  the  Preface,  is  to  paint 
himself, — that  an  image  of  his  mind  may  be  preserved  for  his 
family.  Is  this  a  just  explanation  of  the  whole  object?  wfe 
^hink  not,  for  in  what  manner  does  he,  for  the  most  part,  paini; 
himself,  but  by  describing  his  sentiment  and  opinions  on  every 
tiling  of  interest  that  came  under  his  notice  ?  In  that  sense, 
every  author  might  be  said  to  paint  himself;  though  the  interest 
should  rest  not  upon  the  writer,  but  upon  the  matter  of  the 
work.  In  this,  however,  we  perceive  the  shyness  of  the  Gascon 
gentleman  to  descend,  with  a  sin^eness  of  aim,  into  the  field 
of  authorship.  His  work,  it  seems,  is  not  intended  for  the 
common  use  of  all  the  world,  but  to  be  an  ornament  in  the 
escutcheon  of  his  own  family :  placed  in  the  hdl  of  his  own 
chateau,  thifr  monument  of  a  noble  ancestor  is  to  .collect  for  lite 
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descen^mts  the  preeioHS  duet  of  ndatiy  generaftions  !  Ilig  booh^ 
however,  is  something  more  than  an  im^e^ — a  mere  simuhtcrtHh 
of  Montaigne.  He  was,  in  truth,  too  noble-minded  to  dwell 
long  upon  himsdf, — unless  as  reflecting  the  great  troths  df 
nature,  and  therefore  not  limited  to  the  illustration  of  his  own 
individuality.  A  great  and  original  thinker,  he  sought  to  give 
expression  to  his  thoughts,  not  for  his  own  family  alone^  nor 
for  the  gentlemen  of  Gascony,  nor  the  Court  of  France,  but  fdt 
the  whde  world.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  he  differs  froto  mo* 
authors :  he  is  not  bound,  in  their  manner,  to  any  certain  subj^ 
of  investigation,  nor  to  any  form  of  composition ;  bat  enjo]^ 
an  aristocratic  freedom  from  all  the  common  crafts  and  cares  dt 
authorship.  His  fancies  are  under  no  necessity  of  being  toi<- 
tured  into  stanzas,  or  measured  to  five  acts,  or  twelve  books,  or 
of  beine  fashioned  after  any  sort  of  literary  mould  :  he  is  not 
even  obiiged  to  common  method  or  consistency  any  further  thtm 
he  pleases.  From  all  restraints  he  is  happily  absolved,  by  his 
licentious  method  of  essay  writing  :  *  I  paint  my  thoughts  rough 
as  they  run,  and  incapable  of  bemg  corrected.  It  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  couch  them  in  this  airy  body  of  the  voke/  In 
this  manner,  no  doubt^  we  see  the  form  and  habit  of  his  mind^ 
better  than  from  more  regulated  efforts ;  but  it  is  in  this  manner 
chiefly  that  Montaigne  can  be  said,  more  than  other  writers,  t* 
paint  himself. 

What,  then,  are  the  matters  of  which  Montaigne,  in  this  splril 
of  freedom,  has  treated  in  his  Essays  )  Are  they  connected  with 
any  branch  of  physical  science  to  which  the  attention  of  Ae 
World,  after  a  long  slumber,  had  begun  to  bo  at  this  lime 
awakened  ?  The  good  old  pursuits  of  gardening,  planting,  or 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards,  then  in  high  esteem  among  the 
gentlemen  of  Gascony — ^has  Montaigne  thrown  over  these  the 
mantle  of  his  literature  ?  *  Alas  ! '  says  he,  *  I  know  no  more 
than  a  child  the  phrases  and  idioms  proper  for  expressing  the 
most  common  things.'  Nothing,  then,  is  to  be  hoped  from  hiitt 
in  this  department.  From  his  birth  he  was  deaf  to  the  plensing 
call  of  physics ;  and  with  a  well-expanded  intellect  he  passed 
through  life  in  a  child-like  igrtorance  of  everything  belonging 
to  them.  We  are  to  look  for  him  in  his  writings  as  a  moralist 
and  metaphysician,  an  observer  of  mind  and  manners,  one  whost 
sphere  is  altogether  ideal,  and  who  no  more  jostles  than  a  spirit, 
with  the  substantialities  of  this  world.  It  is  thus  that  Montaigne 
has  come  down  to  posterity. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  that  theory  of  morals  or  of  mental 
physiology  which,  in  his  exclusive  devotion  to  such  subjec^s^ 
Montaigne  has  contrived  and  advocated  in  his  Essays,  th^ 
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answer  i^5  thait  be  has  noiie.  He  jM^tends  not  to  be  tbe  ia* 
ventor,  or  the  patient  expounder  of  a  system  like  the  Monk 
Father  Malebranche,  or  like  that  pattern  of  a  scholar  Des 
Cartes.  He  does  not  aspire  to  the  honour  of  anything  so  purely 
sciK)Iastic.  His  education  as  a  cavalier,  and  his  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  fashionable  society,  had  taught  him  to  prefer  a 
briefer  method  of  speaking  to  those  whom  he  would  be  supposed 
to  address.  There  was  no  theorising  to  excite  his  emulation, — 
nooe*  at  least,  upon  a  great  scale  among  the  Ancients  whom 
be  chiefly  admired :  and  any  elaborate  efforts  of  speculation 
would  have  been  rebuked  by  the  present  genius  of  France,  which 
then  displayed  itself  in  those  sketches  of  society,  historical 
memoirs,  and  letters  in  which  France  has  been  hitherto  \xn^ 
rivalled.  Above  all,  the  genius  of  Montaigne  unfitted  him  for 
enterprises  of  that  description  \  his  volatile  temperament,  and 
active,  prolific  understanding,  chose  rather  to  exert  them- 
selves in  short  and  vigorous  sallies  upon  whatever  presented 
itself  with  most  temptation  at  the  moment*  Accordingly,  he 
treats  of  the  virtues  individually,  and  less  as  a  philosopher  than 
as  an  amateur :  and  the  whole  of  his  mental  physiology  is  but 
a  collection  of  insulated  facts.  Even  in  this  sort  of  flying 
speculation  he  cannot  be  said  so  much  to  treat  of  any  subject 
as  to  cast  a  glance  at  it ;  and  that  glance  itself  is  often  most 
oblique,  unexpected,  and  foreign  to  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
immediately  engaged. 

After  all,  he  is  neitlier  moralist  nor  metaphysician  by  his 
own  confession.  Examine  the  titles  of  his  Essays,  and  observe 
how  most  of  them  differ  from  the  contents  of  a  treatise  pro- 
fessedly upon  moral  or  metaphysical  subjects, — ^a  treatise,  for 
example,  like  that  by  his  contemporary  and  friend  Charron  de 
la  Sagesse.  Under  the  name  of  ^  coaches,'  we  have  a  lesson 
of  moderation  in  their  expenditure  to  princes ;  under  '  canni- 
bals,' a  discussion  of  the  qualities  most  requisite  to  an  historian ; 
imder  '  cripples,'  a  dissertation  upon  miracles.  In  this  manner 
he  seeks  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  pedantry;  and  indicates 
that  his  own  habit  of  philosophising  is  too  genuine  to  wait 
upon  the  gross  suggestion  of  a  philosophical  text.  In  the  same 
view,  the  subjects  of  his  Essays  are  diversified  in  the  very 
fashion  of  his  thoughts,  as  they  pass  through  his  mind  to  the 
varying  occasions  of  common  life.  After  some  remarks  upon 
the  '  habit  of  wearing  clothes,'  there  follows  a  treatise  in  his 
noblest  style  upon  the  character  of  Cato  the  younger.  In  like 
manner,  to  suit  his  philosophy,  to  fashion,  and  to  remove  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  schools,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reflec- 
tion upon  nutters  that  had  come  under  bis  own  experience  in 
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the  course  of 'his  employmeot  in  the  public  fiervice,— forming  a' 
8ort  of  diplomatic  morality.  Of  this  sort  are  his  Essays.  <  On 
ceremony  at  the  interviews  of  princes ;'  *  Whether  the  governor 
of  a  place  besieged  ought  himself  to  go  out  to  parley;'  'The 
time  of  parley  is  dangerous.'  Here,  it  may  be  seen,  is  a  man 
who  thinks  and  writes  from  the  life ;  and  who,  if  he  meddle» 
with  philosophy  at  all,  does  it  upon  the  instinct  of  an  elevated 
understanding,  and  not  from  any  motive  of  scholastic  ambition. 
His  very  stoicism,  in  the  same  view,  takes  the  form  of  table- 
talk,  and  its  proudest  examples  are  sought  for  in  the  wit  of  the 
condemned  upon  the  scaffold.  Another  class  of  the  essays  ift 
occupied  in  recording  certain  facts  to  gratify  a  trivial  curiosity, 
such  as  those  onUhumbs,'  ^posts,^  *  war-horses,'  and^mon-' 
strous  children.'     It  seems  as  if  the  author  had  intended  to 

Erosecute  under  each  of  these,  some  vein  of  reflection }  but 
ad  desisted,  invita  Minerva^  and  left  them  to  stand  upon  the 
interest  which  they  possess  as  belonging  to  natural  history*' 
They  contribute,  however,  to  diversify  the  topics  of  his  Essays^- 
and  to  relax,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  Montaigne,.* 
the  severity  that  belongs  to  the  aspect  of  philosophy. 

What,  then,  is  the  particular  description  or  line  of  moraHty 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  ?  For  to  say. 
that  he  is  a  moralist  is  not  to  distinguish  him  from  thousands. 
Here  again  we  are  referred  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
for  the  matter  of  his  books,  for  he  declares  that  his  whole 
study  was  to  discover  and  appropriate  such  truths  as  might 
have  an  immediate  application  to  himself.  He  is  therefore 
no  teacher  of  morality  to  others  ;  his  whole  concern  is  to  dis* 
cover  and  to  understand  it  for  the  delight  and  dignity  of  bin 
own  mind.  On  a  rare  and  blameless  principle  of  philosophical 
selfishness,  justified  by  the  analogy  of  all  creatures  striving 
to  secure  their  own  perfection  before  imparting  it  to  others, 
we  perceive  Montaigne,  in  all  bis  meditations,  aiming,  in 
the  first  place,  at  what  might  conduce  to  the  proper  re- 
gulation of  his  own  mind; — but  foreseeing  that  love  and 
nenevolence  to  others  would  be  the  certain  fruits  of  his  own 
virtue,  ^He  who  rightly  understands  himself  will  never* 
mistake  another  man's  work  for  his  own,  but  will  love  to  im- 
prove  himself  above  all  other  things.'  As  he  is  exempted  then^ 
constitutionally,  from  most  of  the  vices  and  feelings  of  low 
natures,  there  is  little  allusion  to  these  in  his  book,  either  in 
proud  disdain  or  in  prudent  dehortation.  His  own  rank  and  for* 
tune  were  such  as  not  to  prompt  him  to  aim  at  any  further 
advancement  in  the  world  :  he  therefore  thinks  little  about  the 
qualities  requisite  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,,  and  omita 
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the  wbole  class  of  the  prudential  virtues  :  these,  hy  the  luiture 
of  his  pursuits,  were  not  much  impressed  on  his  attention. 
Like  Milton;  Montaigne  does  not  love  to  contemplate  ^clowns 
and  trices/  but  the  loftiest  forms  of  excellence  which  his 
fimcy  can  present;  his  morality  has  always  reference  to  the 
virtues  which  he  admires,  and  not  to  the  vices  of  which 
he  is  either  unconscious  jor  ashamed ;  he  looks  upwards  with 
a  passionate  veneration,  and  seldom  downwards  with  self-con- 
trol. From  the  vauntage  ground  of  a  well-dispose^l  nature,  he 
converses  only  with  what  is  rare  and  transcendant  in  mon^ity. 
He  speaks  of  exalted  courage  in  action  or  in  council,  of  friend- 
ship like  that  amongst  the  noblest  of  the  heathens,  of  candour 
and  of  truth  not  in  words  alone,  but  in  the  silent  demonstrations 
of  conduct,  of  generous  loyalty  and  benevolent  hospitality, 
of  a  wise  moderation  in  all  the  desires,  and  of  an  universal 
sympathy  with  nature  even  to  the  ^venomed  toad.'  On  all' 
these  his  fancy  ranges,  and  with  full  license,  as  in  its  proper 
sphere*  ^  For  it  is  the  duty,'  he  says,  ^  of  good  men  to  paint 
virtue  as  beautiful  as  possible ;  and  there  would  be  no  indecency 
in  the  case  should  our  passion  a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of 
its  sacred  forms.'  No  matter  how  far  his  own  character  may 
linger  behind  the  model  of  his  imagination.  <  It  is  a  great 
matter  for  me  to  have  my  judgment  regular,  if  the  effects 
cannot  be  so,  and  to  maintain  the  sovereign  part  at  least  free 
from  corruption.'  Here  is  an  apology  singularly  true  to  the 
character  of  Montaigne  :  though  vulgar  in  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
he  will  yet  be  another  thing  at  heart.  Better,  no  doubt,  could 
an  entire  harmony  have  been  maintained  betwixt  the  *  sovereign 
part '  and  ^  its  effects.'  But  better,  too,  that  one  should  stand 
aloof  in  uncommunicated  excellence,  and  ^  still  recoil  from  its 
encumbering  clay/  than  that  both  should  amicably  succumb  to 
the  same  infirmities. 

In  this  line  of  moral  speculation,  Montaigne  had  the  exampile 
of  all  his  favourites  among  the  ancients,  particularly  of  Seneca 
and  Plutarch.  No  modem  writer  on  morals  has  so  much  the 
stamp  of  antiquity.  Not  that  we  are  to  rank  him  under  any 
one  denomination  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  not  even  the 
academic  5  for  he  is  too  much  indebted,  though  generally  wiA- 
out  acknowledgment,  to  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  What  he  has 
derived  from  that  source  may  easily  be  distinguished  throi^- 
out  his  Essays,  particularly  in  his  Commentary  upon  Stoicism, 
which,  of  all  the  ancient  systems,  he  appears  to  have  fended 
most,  but  which  he  scruples  not  to  try  by  the  better  revela- 
tions of  divine  truth.  In  the  manner  of  his  reasoning  on  such 
subjects,  still  more  than  in  the  doctrine,  he  diiSers  from  every 
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example  among  the  Ancients.  In  that  respect  his  genius  is  all 
his  own,  and  preserves  its  proper  lineaments  abore  eirery  foreign 
inscription,  like  the  last  characters  of  a  palimpsest.  He  has 
the  subtlety  of  a  Greek,  without  his  troublesome  subjection 
to  forms  of  completeness  and  proportion.  Where  shall  we  look 
for  more  extensive,  and  philosophical  analogies  in  the  .moral 
writings  of  the  ancients  ?  And  therein  Montaigne  acknow- 
ledged the  best  influences  of  his  age ;  for  with  the  sensibility 
of  genius,  he  submitted  still  more  to  the  times  in  which  he 
fived»  than  to  the  visions  of  his  fancy.  In  his  writings,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  bold  and  in- 
quiring genius  of  the  Reformation  ; — to  the  keen  and  delicate 
spirit  of  the  politest  society  of  the  time ; — and  he  could  profit 
by  the  subtlety  of  the  schools  which  he  admired,  without  re- 
specting the  frivolous  subjects  on  which  it  was  employed*  If 
we  are  to  look  for  a  resemblance  to  Montaigne,  we  must 
rather  turn  to  the  writers  of  his  own  time,  or  to  those  of 
a  period  somewhat  posterior.  His  very  image,  not  impaired 
by  transmission,  will  be  found  in  the  ^  Religio  Medici '  of  Sir 
TTiomas  Brown.  If  a  prototype  existed  any  where  to  Lord 
Bacon,  it  might  be  sought  for  in  Montaigne.  The  English 
philosopher  is  not  distinguished  indeed  by  the  same  constant 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful:  for  in  a  fEur  more  philosophical 
spirit  he  professed  himself  as  the  interpreter  of  universal 
nature :  and,  in  that  view,  so  analogous  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  regards  of  the  Creator,  found  deformity  no  less  worthy 
of  his  attention  than  beauty — and  vice  than  virtue.  Is  there  not, 
however,  in  Montaigne,  the  same ;  that  extent  of  vision  that 
better  characterizes  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  the  same  preg- 
nancy in  his  suggestions, — and  the  same  depth  of  meaning 
which  he  discovers  in  the  most  familiar  examples  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Montaigne  has  no  pretensions  to  any 
branch  of  science ;  that  all  his  views  are  directed  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  morality ;  and  that  his  aim  was  to  realize  these  by 
enamoured  contemplation,  and  to  fix  them  as  attributes  of  his 
own  character.  There  is  something  however,  at  which  we 
have  not  yet  arrived,  but  which  forms  the  key-stone  in  the 
structure  of  his  intellect.  *  Let  not  the  subjects  I  write 
on,'  he  says,  ^  be  so  much  attended  to  as  my  manner  of  treatmg 
them.'  He  thus  flings  away,  as  not  belonging  to  his  purpose, 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  his  morals,  and  seeks  attention  to 
the  manner  and  the  genius  of  the  moralist.  He  desires^  to  ^ 
exhibit  nothing  but  the  native  form  and  lineaments  of  his  mind 
as  developed  by  his  studies.  '  I  wish  to  make  a  show  only  of 
what  is  my  own,  and  my  own  by  nature.'    On  this  principle 
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he  declares  that  he  values  not  in  other  men  the  mere  matter  of 
their  discourse,  but  the  shape  or  form  of  character  which  it 
indicates.  For  the  knowledge  which  any  one  possesses,  he 
cares  no  more  than  the  painter  or  the  statuary;  since  he 
looks  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  to  the  form  or  Bildung  of  the 
mind  alone,  and  values  learning  only  as  contributing  to  its 
development.  All  acquired  knowledge  is  with  him  but  the 
worthless  scaffolding  to  character.  Nothing  in  short  that  exists 
is  of  value^  in  his  estimation,  but  the  mind  that  contemplates 
it ;  and  that  mind  itself  has  no  interest  for  him,  unless  as  it 
reveals  itself  in  characters  of  beauty. 

We  perceive  now  to  what  a  narrow  sphere  Montaigne  has 
limited  his  philosophical  curiosity,  and  on  what  sort  of  objects 
he  has  disciplined  his  understanding  to  employ  its  activities, 
and  to  seek  for  all  its  gratifications. 

Here,  indeed,  he  stands  a  Platonist  confessed, — a  worshipper 
of  virtue  in  all  its  fancied  forms  of  beauty  or  sublimity, — one 
who  sets  no  value  on  the  largest  stores  of  human  learning  if 
only  consecrated  to  utility,  or  if  only  qualified  for  the  promoting 
of  extenial  dominion.  The  principle  of  this  disposition  in  the 
mind  of  Montaigne  may  be  discovered  throughout  his  writings. 
It  is  this, — What  is  the  sum  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  receive,  compared  with  what  the  universe 
affords.  Is  it  not  so  diminutive  as  to  be  the  very  image  of 
mortality  ?  ^  to  my  taste  it  savours  too  much  of  death  and 
earth.'  In  this  manner,  by  the  very  ambition  of  his  nature, 
and  by  a  sort  of  false  comprehension  in  his  views,  he  is  cut  off 
from  all  respect  for  the  common  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
From  mere  finite  extent,  he  has  recourse  to  form  and  proportion, 
—which  being  naturally  incommensurable  with  extent,  can 
suggest  no  ideas  either  of  finitude  or  mortality. 

We  are  aware  that  this  Platonic  attribute  of  his  character  has 
not  been  recognized  by  all  his  critics ;  and  unquestionably  it 
is  at  variance  with  many  things  about  him.  It  is  at  variance 
with  the  air  cavalier  and  the  air  du  monde,  which  he  affects  in 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  his  philosophy ;  and  under  the  gar- 
rulous, conversational  manner  of  Montaigne,  who  would  look 
for  the  raptures  of  a  belle-espril  ?  It  is  at  variance  with  his 
diplomacy;  with  bis  keen  and  lively  sympathies  with  the  world; 
and  with  the  vices  which  he  permitted  to  settle  on  his  personal 
character.  But  it  is  always,  that  the  master-pruiciple  of  a  mind 
can  compel  the  homage  of  all  the  rest,  or  effect  their  assimi- 
lation to  itself.  We  have  traced  what  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  lines  in  the  literary  character  of  Montaigne :  but 
salvum  sit  jus  cujuslibet,— there  are  other  features  that  may 
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strike  more  and  reveal  themselves  earlier.  Though  dissimilar, 
thev  are  not  incompatible  with  what  Jias  now  been  pointed  but* 
It  docs  not  fall,  however,  within  our  course  to  advert  to  them  at 
present. 

In  what  follows  we  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  personal 
character  of  this  writer,  which  necessarily  comes  before  us  in 
any  further  consideration  of  his  genius  in  that  particular  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  indeed,  there  is  not  an 
author  who  more  solicits  the  reader  to  a  consideration  of  his 
personal  character ;  that,  in  fact,  being  announced  as  the  great 
object  of  his  literary  performances.  The  hero  is  himself;  and 
that,  not  in  his  actions,  ^  for  these  are  only  scantlings  of  a  par- 
ticular figure,  and  are  too  much  the  result  of  fortune,'  but  in 
the  naked  metaphysical  properties  of  his  mind.  We  know  not, 
in  truth,  if  Montaigne  be  so  generally  known  for  anything  per- 
taining to  him  as  for  his  egotism.  With  that  characteristic,  for 
good  or  for  bad,  his  name  is  inseparably  connected :  as  an 
egotist  he  comes  up  to  any  example  in  literature  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  has  the  merit  of  carrying  off  the  character 
with  unequalled  bravery  and  success.  Well  wa^  his  apotheosis 
merited  in  France  by  the  honour  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the 
first  infirmity  of  the  great  nation.  We  are  not  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  censure,  or  of  those  who  despise  the  egotism  of 
Montaigne,  both  of  whom  appear  to  proceed  upon  false  prin- 
.ciples.  For  what  constitutes  the  reproach  of  egotism,  but  its 
selfish  neglect  of  the  self-love  of  others.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  man's  egotism,  however,  is,  that  it  rather  introverts  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  upon  himself,  than  solicits  his  admiration 
to  Montaigne.  We  seek  no  other  proof  than  this  of  its  legiti- 
macy. In  the  very  occasion  of  Montaigne's  allusions  to 
himself,  there  is  something  which  justifies  the  habit,  and  even 
invests  it  with  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  It  is  always  after 
expatiating  abstractly  on  some  uncommon  excellence  that  Mon- 
taigne turns  to  examine,  with  abated  raptures,  his  own  poor 
condition,  in  respect  to  the  virtue  which  has  just  been  the 
object  of  his  contemplation.  His  disinterested  admiration  is 
placed  first ;  the  reference  to  himself  comes  after  it.  But  is 
not  this  the  very  process  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in 
his  own  mind,  when  an  object  of  excellence  has  been  placed 
before  it ; — a  process  not  only  natural  and  necessary,  but  the 
very  method  of  all  moral  cultivation.  The  exhibition  of  this 
private  movement  is  what  distinguishes  Montaigne,  who  viewed 
it,  against  the  vulgar  fashion,  with  an  extraordinary  candour 
and  najfveti,  with  the  frankness  of  a  caval/ier,  and  with  the 
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contcbusnefts  of*  inmost  rectitude.  ^  The  worst  of  my  qualities^' 
he  says, '  do  not  appear  to  me  so  foul^  as  I  think  it  foul  and 
base  not  to  dare  to  own  them;  and  those  who  know  the  freedom 
of  their  own  thoughts,  will  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  thf 
freedom  of  my  writings/ 

One  cannot  reasonii>ly  grud^^e  him  the  importance  which  he 
Attaches  to  his  own  tmmours,  if  he  appears  not  to  desire  that 
the  same  importance  shall  be  attached  to  them  by  others ;  and 
such  is  the  predicament.  He  assumes  no  more  room  to  him- 
self in  this  majestic  world  than  he  permits  to  every  other  man ; 
nay^  for  that  matter^  like  Hamlet^  he  could  be  ^  confined  to  a 
nutshell^  and  count  himself  a  king  of  infinite  space/  This  is 
the  saving  virtue  in  the  egotism  of  Montaigne;  and  it  dis^ 
tinguishes  him  from  all  the  other  mighty  egotists  in  literature. 
His  countryman  Rousseau  had,  in  that  respect,  all  the  manners 
of  an  usurper  seeking  an  universal  supremacy.  He  was  not  only 
all-important  to  himself,  as  Montugne  and  every  other  creature, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  existence  are ;  but  the  spirit  of  his 
egotism  was  hostile  to  the  rights  of  otherst  and  rose  on  their 
depression.  He  aspired  to  an  ascendancy  over  princes,  and 
nations;  over  creeds,  and  the  most  venerable  institutions. 
Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  courting  an  offensive 
domination,  actually  puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  reader. 
People  smile  at  an  amiable  man  too  publicly  dealing  with  the 
infirmities  of  his  character ;  and  look  complacently  on  one  who 

5 lies  the  reasonable  and  harmless  task  of  self-exammation. 
'here  was  a  vital  difference  in  the  principles  on  which  these 
paen  spoke  of  themselves ;  and  the  symptoms  differed  accord- 
ingly.   The  invariable  cheerfulness  and  sanity  of  the  one,  con- 
trast with  the  endless  anxieties  and  the  madness  of  the  other. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  latter  had  acted,  in  this  particular,  at 
the  bidding  of  an  evil  spirit ;  while  Montaigne  only  obeyed,  as 
he  professed  to  do,  the  injunction  of  the  oracle, '  Know  thyself/ 
As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  portraiture,  we  prefer  the  evidence 
that  arises  from  the  complexion  of  the  author's  own  mmd,  to 
the  doubts  of  the  Port  Royal  Society.    He  was  no  gascon  in 
bis  deep  revereoce  for  truth,  and  we  feel  that  in  tracing  the 
lineaments  of  himself,  he  is  entitled  to  more  confidence  than 
limners  of  that  sort  usually  receive.     *  I  would  come  again,'  he 
says,  *  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other  world,  to  give  any  one 
the  lie,  that  should  report  me  other  than  I  was,  though  he  did 
it  to  honour  me.'    His  vanity  makes  no  false  demonstrations. 
It  was  unlike  the  vanity  of  Cicero,  which  wanted  common  honesty. 
Montaigne  indeed  appears  to  have  been  ashamed  of  that  partner 
m  &me^  as  on^  by  whom  the  name  of  vanity  was  degraded. 
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Witness  his  dignified  reproof  of  the  great  orator  for  tampering 
with  the  historians  who  were  to  write  his  life ;  and^  no  doubt^  if 
Montaigne  was  so  jealous  of  self-deception  in  his  own  oase^ 
he  was  entitled^  in  that  of  Cicero,  to  reprehend  a  subornation 
of  testimony. 

With  all  his  egotism,  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne  tlionght 
there  were  other  prizes  than  empty  honour  in  the  world. 
This  important  qualification  of  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  ^  I 
am  one  who  aim  always  at  the  substantial,  and  like  nothing 
but  what  is  real  and  solid,  and  who,  if  I  durst  confess  so  much, 
would  not  think  avarice  much  less  excusable  than  ambition,  nor 
pafn  less  to  be  avoided  than  shame,  nor  health  less  to  be  coveted 
than  learning,  nor  riches  than  nobility.'  How  different  in  all 
this,  at  least,  from  his  own  relative,  whose  vanity  he  has  recorded 
in  his  £s8ays,  and  who,  in  his  last  hours,  busied  himself  in 
soliciting  the  honour  of  certain  great  men  to  wait  upon  his 
funeral ;  and  having  secured  the  promise  of  that  distinction,  died 
as  if  in  the  assurance  of  peace  to  his  soul. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unselfishness  of  his  egotism  is 
supported  by  all  the  other  elements  of  his  character.  One  of 
these  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  reputed  odious 
in  egotism, — we  mean  his  disposition  to  understand  and  to 
sympathize  with  every  sort  of  mind,  however  differently  mo- 
delled from  his  own ;  the  feebleness  of  all  his  antipathies  5  in  a 
word,  the  boundlessness  of  his  good-nature.  The  true  egotist 
finds  the  chief  source  of  his  complacency  in  the  contemplation  of 
himself;  and  nothing  so  much  ^jangles  his  sweet  bells'  as  that 
which  would  distract  his  attention  to  other  objects.  But  this 
catholic  temper  of  Montaigne  strips  of  all  its  reproaches  the 
charge  of  egotism  which  is  brought  against  him.  It  lies  too, 
as  we  shall  see,  at  the  root  of  much  that  was  both  good  and 
bad  in  his  mental  constitution. 

It  renders  him,  in  the  first  place,  a  cosmopolite,  who  pro- 
fesses to  make  no  more  account  of  his  own  countrymen,  than 
of  a  Polander  or  a  Briton  ;  and  that,  not  so  much  from  any  im- 
patience of  the  ties  of  immediate  affinity,  as  from  the  great 
compass  of  his  benevolence.  Whatever  limits  might  exist  to 
his  sympathies  in  this  respect  were  always  to  be  discovered 
in  unconscious  indifference  to  the  object,  and  never  in  a  positive 
or  painful  aversion. 

To  what  else  shall  we  impute  his  adinitted  talents  as  a 
niimic  ?  .  ^  Whatever  I  observe,  I  make  my  own,  whether  it  be 
a  silly  countenance,  a  disagreeable  grimace,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking.' 

From  the  same  source  arose  his  devoted  friendship  toBoetia ; 

for 
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for  what  waa  his  extraordinary  affection  to  that  individual  but 
the  concentration  of  those  feelings  which  should  more  naturally, 
perhaps^  have  expanded  upon  the  whole  worlds  and  which  were 
actually  to  expand  in  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  Unfor- 
tunately^ however,  this  unlimited  sympathy  extends  from  an 
ftmiable  regard  to  all  persons^ — to  an  indiscriminate  reception  of 
all  sentiments  and  of  all  opinions.  It  renders  him  inconstant  in 
his  humours ;  inconsistent  in  his  philosophy ;  and  subjects  him, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  an  imputation,  on  plausible  grounds,  of  scep- 
ticism in  his  religion. 

Montaigne  could  not  fail  to  notice  these  contradictions  in 
himself;  and  accordingly  he  treats  us  to  their  whole  philosophy 
in  that  ingenuous  and  good-humoured  manner  in  which  he 
usually  surveys  his  imperfections.  He  is  speaking  of  simple 
inconstancy ;  and  never  was  a  vulgar  frailty  so  philosophically 
defended. 

*  The  universe  is  one  perpetual  motion ;  and  constancy  itself  is 
only  a  more  languid  exhibition  of  that  motion  which  is  the  very 
principle  of  existence.  I  can  never  be  sure  of  my  object,  for  by  a 
natural  giddiness,  it  is  always  wavering,  and  in  the  very  act  of  a 
transition.  I  take  it,  as  it  appears  to  me  at  the  instant  >vhen  I  con- 
sider it, — well  aware  that  I  do  not  paint  its  essence,  but  merely  its 
passage  from  one  place  to  another.  In  this,  perhaps,  I  may  con« 
tradict  myself,  but  certainly  not  the  truth.' ! ! 

In  his  philosophy,  accordingly,  Montaigne  takes  the  benefit  of 
this  sovereign  apology  for  all  sorts  of  inconsistency.  At  one 
time  he  is  a  stoic,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  his  vigorous 
imagination :  at  another  time,  an  epicurean,  according  to  the 
desires  of  his  feeble  temperament.  Betwixt  these  opposing 
schemes,  he  appears  to  vacillate  without  an  effort  to  reconcile 
them,  and  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  their  disagreement* 
Nothing  indeed  comes  amiss  to  him,  that  from  any  point  of 
view  can  present  itself  in  any  aspect  of  plausibility.  Tne  most 
incongruous  opinions  are  admitted ;  while  there  is  no  great 
principle  or  system  of  principles  professed, — which,  indeed,  he 
was  incapable  of  formmg,  from  the  very  multitude  and  the 
variety  of  his  convictions.  His  genius  was  only  too  suscepti- 
ble ;  it  was  fatally  deficient  in  antipathies — tanto  buon  que  val 
nieute.  In  this  manner,  that  general  complacence  which  was 
the  source  of  hia  tranquillity  in  life,  became  the  cause  of  his 
distractions  in  philosophy.  Let  us  see  how  it  operated  on  his 
religion. 

On  that  subject  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  reader  of  the 
Essays  cannot  divest  himself  of  some  feelings  of  uncertainty. 
Montaigne  was,  vritbout  doubt^  a  man  of  sentiments  too  warm, 

and 
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«nd  loo  naturally  directed,  to  be  without  any  religion  at  all ; 
and  the  mere  logical  faculty  which  has  so  often,  in  such  tem- 
peraments, thwarted  the  instincts  that  are  more  infallible  than 
reason,  he  neither  very  much  esteemed,  nor  exhibited  with  any 
Tigour  in  his  own  intellectual  formation.  Indeed,  he  distinctly 
declares  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  died,  it  is 
said,  in  the  full  observance  of  its  peculiar  ceremonies.  He  was, 
in  certain  of  his  opinions,  as  well  as  in  his  ordinary  conduct, 
a  very  faithful  servant  of  the  Pope.  True  to  that  worshipful 
authority,  but  not  to  his  own  enlightened  understanding,  he 
offers  an  apology  for  ignorance  in  the  people,  concurrent  with 
the  interested  orders  of  the  papal  court.  ^  It  is  not  fit,  that 
the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  should 
be  rummaged  in  a  hall  or  kitchen ;'  nor  that  the  inviolable 
language  of  the  scriptures  should  suffer  the  certain  detriment 
of  translation  into  other  tongues.  Here  was,  no  doubt,  a 
most  acceptable  homage  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  shaken 
by  the  Reformation.  Montaigne,  in  that  struggle,  continued 
firm  to  the  old-established  constitution; — an  infidel  would 
naturally  have  revolted  from  that  party  round  which  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  Faith  still  rallied.  The  Church  of  Rome  might 
have  presented  a  more  tempting  mark  for  the  practice  of  his  wit; 
and  the  sensitive,  capricious  desire  of  freedom,  that  marked 
his  temper,  might  have  led  him  to  covet  and  to  exult  in  its 
downfal.  But,  like  a  good  catholic,  Montaigne  withheld  his 
shafts, — ^partly,  because  that  church  was  in  itself  an  object  of  his 
unfeigned  reverence,  and  partly  on  the  sentimental  considera- 
tion that  it  had  been  the  church  of  his  fathers.  True,  it  may 
be  said,  Montaigne  was  indeed  a  catholic  confessed ;  but  does 
it  follow  that  he  was  a  believer  ?  We  admit,  that  the  inference 
is  not  conclusive ;  that  the  hottest  catholics  may  be  the  coolest 
infidels;  and  that  other  evidence  than  his  simple  homage  to 
the  Pope  might  not  be  superfluous  in  establishing  his  religion. 
In  his  Essays  there  are  certainly  not  many  passages  that  bear 
testimony  to  his  religious  convictions ;  but  there  are  some. 
Witness  the  Essay  upon  Prayer,  that  abounds  in  just  and  noble 
thoughts,  springing  from  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  mind. 
The  sentiments  there  expressed  are,  in  their  complexion,  pecu- 
liarly christian,  and  differ  from  Montaigne's  morality  in  general, 
as  no  pattern  or  suggestion  is  to  be  found  for  them  in  the 
writings  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

After  all,  however,  Montaigne  has  come  down  to  us  as  one 
of  those  who  have  been  most  eminent  in  their  hostility  to  the 
Christian  faith.  His  countrymen,  Malbranche  and  PascaJ^ 
were  among  the  first  to  denounce  his  scepticism,— and  that,  not 

only 
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only  in  his  philosophy,  "where  it  actually  existed,  but  in  his 
religion,  which  he  nas  distinctly  bottomed  on  the  authority 
of  revelation.  In  this  light,  it  has  ever  since  been  the  fashion 
to  consider  hiin  in  our  own  country,  where  he  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  boldest  personations  of  infidelity.  With  Tournay 
and  his  other  apologists,  we  are  of  opinion  that 'he  has  here 
been  unfairly  dealt  with.  The  accusation  is  rested  chiefly  on  his 
famous  Essay  entitled  ^  An  Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde'  ; 
and  to  that  we  now  beg  the  reader's  attention  very  shortly,-^ 
not  only  as  it  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  Montaigne's  specula- 
tions, but  because,  from  its  unusual  method  and  coherence, 
it  is  almost  the  only  one  susceptible  of  analysis. 

^  Christians  are  in  the  wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the 
basb  of  their  belief;  for  the  object  of  that  belief  is  only  con- 
ceivable by  faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  Divine 
grace.'  Such  is  the  argument  of  this  perilous  dissertation. 
The  doctrine  it  announces  was  evidently  levelled  at  the  Re- 
formers who,  in  their  theological  warfare,  had  set  up  the  standard 
of  pure  reason ;  and  as  evidently  it  was  intended  to  support 
the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  whose  best  security  might 
rest  on  such  a  depression  of  the  understanding  in  those  who 
submitted  to  his  sway.  But  in  serving  his  church  in  this 
manner,  was  it  necessary  that  Montaigne  should  fling  away  his 
creed  ;  or  that  while  he  indulged  his  joke  against  humanity,  he 
could  not  possibly  retain  his  reverence  for  its  Redeemer  ?  He 
perilled  his  faith,  no  doubt,  upon  a  narrow  foundation;  and 
perhaps  the  worthlessness  of  human  nature,  as  he  describes  it, 
too  evidently  points  to  the  needlessness  of  its  immortality. 
The  question,  however,  does  not  respect  the  prudence  of  the 
reasoner,  but  the  conviction  of  the  man.  In  illustration  of  what 
that  conviction  might  have  been  consistently  with  such  reason- 
ing, we  may  mention  that  the  same  argument  as  proposed  by 
Sebonde  was  considered  by  many  in  these  times,  as  affording 
a  signal  service  to  revealed  religion  ;  and  that  Sebonde 's  book,  - 
in  which  it  was  contained,  was  reconunended  to  Montaigne's 
devout  perusal  by  his  own  father. 

Having  thus  secured  his  religion  behind  the  shelter  of  Faith, 
Montaigne  proceeds  to  expose  the  radical  uncertainty  of  every 
other  ground  of  belief;  and  t)pens  a  tempest  of  abuse  from 
every  quarter  upon  human  nature.  In  the  depreciating  spirit 
of  fashionable  society,  aggravated  by  a  malignant  philosophy, 
he  commences  by  stripping  mankind  of  every  mark  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  lower  animals.  The  one  is  sunk  and  the  other 
raised,  until  they  stand  upon  the  same  level.  The  whole  re- 
corded excellences  of  the  brute  are  opposed  to  all  the  common- 
place 
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place  infirmities  of  the  man.  Who  has  not  beard^  in  the  foimer^ 
of  instincts  superior  to  reason,  and  of  a  reasoning  sagacity,— r 
of  equity  and  affection,  of  nutgnanimity,  pity,  and  repentance,— 
of  social  propensities,  and  Uie  contrivances  of  a  civil  polity 
from  which  man  might  take  example  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he 
enlarges  upon  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  ignorant,  the 
evils  of  imagination,  Xht  lAadness  of  great  wits,  the  proneness 
of  the  human  fiumlties,  in  their  greatest  vigour,  to  unprofitable 
studies,  and  the  chimeras  of  all  theologies  but  one — ^  Man  is 
certainly  stark  mad :  he  cannot  n^e  a  Sea,  and  yet  he  makes 
gods  by  dozens/  Then  foUows  an  unrelenting  tornado  of  the 
metaphysical  kind.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  sciences, 
history,  morals  or  jurisprudence,  because  there  is  no  axiom  in 
any  of  these  branches  beyond  dispute ;  the  very  ideas  of  time, 
space,  motion,  and  truth  are  but  the  visions  of  individual  minds. 
The  senses  are  no  less  the  beginning  than  the  end  of  all  our 
knowledge.  ^  Whoever  should  make  up  a  fagTOt  of  the  fooleries 
of  human  wisdom,  would  produce  wonders.  1  willingly  muster 
up  these  for  a  pattern.' 

In  this  treatise,  the  reader  will  find  distinct  anticipations  of 
all  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  mischief  which  it  has  wrought  has 
been  scarcely  less  extensive  than  its  influence.  More,  however, 
must  have  been  allured  by  the  felicitv  of  the  author's  vein  in 
this  discourse  than  subdued  by  the  force  of  his  reasons ;  for 
the  sophistry  is,  on  the  whole,  far  too  apparent :  and,  at  any 
rate,  there  are  worse  foundations  for  a  creed  than  the  degra- 
dation of  human  nature.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  this  sweeping  scepticism  still  professes  to  hold  in  reverence 
whatever  has  been  communicated  by  faith ;  and  that  Montaigne, 
while  a  sceptic  in  his  philosophy  of  human  nature,  is  by  no 
means  so,  or  professedly  so,  in  his  religion.  That  distinction 
has  been  generally  overlooked ;  and  in  treating  of  his  personal 
diaracter,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  him  as  not  more 
credulous  in  religion  than  became  such  a  Pyrrhonist  in.  philo- 
sophy: and  afteridl,  even  in  his  Pyrrhonism,  he  appears  to 
have  been  not  much  in  earnest.  ^  Very  often  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  and  argiunent,  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain  an  opinion 
contrary  to  my  own ;  but  in  the  course  of  bending  and  applying 
my  mind  in  that  direction,  I  have  become  so  thoroughly  at- 
tached to  it,  that  I  no  longer  discern  the  reasons  of  my  former 
belief,  and  forsake  it.'  This  is  explicit;  and  we  perceive  now 
the  unfortunate  influence  exerted  on  his  philosophy,  by  that 
e^^raofdinar^  facility  of  temper^  and  indiscriminate  toleration 
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of  all  forms  of  opinion,  which  we  have  ab*eady  noticed  as  among 
the  elements  of  his  character. 

We  have  submitted  these  remarks  on  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Montaigne  in  those  parts  of  both,  which  appear  to  have 
been  liable  to  some  misconception.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  what  has  been  too  well  defined  to  have  admitted  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion :  we  have  said  nothing  of  his  defects — of 
his  capricious  and  incoherent  meditations^ — of  his  paraphrastic 
versions  of  the  Ancients  under  an  appearance  of  novelty,— 
or  of  the  obscenities  so  frankly  and  so  joyously  expressed  in 
the  Essay  that  bears  the  modest  title  of  '  Remarks  on  some 
verses  of  Virgil/  Our  readers  will  forgive  this  recurrence  to  a 
writer  with  whom  they  have  been  long  well  acquainted^  if  we 
have  offered  plausible  reasons  for  representing  him  as  re- 
taining, with  all  his  affectations^  the  sensibility  of  genius  to 
the  pulcrum  et  honestum ;  as  an  egotist  without  vanity ;  as 
inconstant  from  temperament,  and  yet  a  great  thinker ;  as  a 
Pyrrhonist  and  yet  a  Christian.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  Montaigne  is  to  be  esteemed  chiefly  for  the  minute  and 

fraphic  portrait  which  he  has  presented  of  himself;  nor  as 
Ir.  Stewart  has  expressed  it,  *  for  the  liveliness  and  felicity 
with  which  he  has  embodied  in  words,  the  previous  wanderings 
of  our  own  imaginations.^'  This  is  but  a  degrading  account  of 
the  writings  of  Montaigne — reducing  them  from  the  highest 
aspirations  of  morality  to  a  level  with  the  fashionable  con- 
versations of  Swift,  and  representing  every  ordinary  reader,  as 
a  forerunner  in  his  noblest  career  of  meditation. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  extensive  influence  of  Montaigne  on 
the  subsequent  literature  of  Europe,  and  might  have  adduced 
some  curious  illustrations,  which  we  shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion.  In  England,  as  in  France,  he  has  been  read,  admired, 
and  followed.  Our  own  writers,  however,  have  been  most 
ready,  in  general,  to  relish  and  to  imitate  what  was  best  in  the 
writings  of  Montaigne.  They  have  taken  example  for  the 
relaxation  of  their  own  style,  from  the  freedom  and  artlessness  of 
his ;  they  have  profited  by  his  conversational  manner,  grace- 
fully dealing  with  the  topics  of  philosophy;  they  have  learned 
something  from  his  ingenuity,  his  humanity,  and  even  from  his 
idiosyncrasies.  But  in  France  Montaigne  appears  to  have 
operated  in  a  manner  altogether  injurious:  nothing  in  his 
writings  has  been  so  influential  in  that  country  as  his  scepticism, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  scattered  so  abundantly  in  his  apology 
for  Sebonde:  not  a  hint  was  there  dropped  that  was  not  after- 
wards taken  up  and  fully  developed  by  the  more  patient  and 
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peuurious  thinkers  that  formed  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  France. 
In  the  one  country  his  ascendancy  has  been  altogether  malig- 
nant; in  the  other,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  favourably  affected 
literatnre,  if  not  morality ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  diversity  of  inSuence,  the  Essays  of  Montaigne 
have  at  this  day  a  greater  estiiuation  in  this  than  in  their  native 
country. 


Aax.  X.  —  Memoires  de  Fidocg.     Vols.  iii.  and   iv.     8vo» 

Paris.    1829. 

NEVER  was  imitation  of  foreign  laws  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  within  the  last  few  years,  in  matters  strictly 
connected  with,  nay  of  the  very  first  and  most  vital  im- 
portance to  our  liberty ;  against  the  spirit,  practice,  and  ex- 
press words  of  our  ancient  laws  and  constitution.  Whilst 
other  nations,  where  there  is  a  government  police,  are  en- 
deavouring with  all  their  strength  to  shake  it  off,  and  to  have 
such  power  intrusted  to  the  people,  we,  who  for  a  thousand 
years  have  possessed  this  system  of  popular  right,  now  destroy 
It,  and  seek  to  introduce  a  practice,  which  the  constant  expe- 
rience of  those  among  whom  it  is  received,  proves  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  and  effective  engine  of  despotism.  Whilst 
the  passport  system,  so  strictly  connected  with  the  police,  is 
loudly  complained  of,  deprecated,  hated  by  all  the  thinking 
part  of  the  population  where  it  is  received,  we  are  tampering 
with  it,  and  heedlessly  breaking  an  express  article  of  that 
Magna  Charta  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  so  proud.* 
In  France,  where  the  jury  is  denied  in  most  misdemeanors, 
or  petty  offences  tried  before  minor  tribunals  {tribunaux 
correcti(mels)y  strong  efforts  are  made  to  have  this  custom 
abolished,  whilst  we,  against  the  most  sacred  and  open  dis- 
position of  the  Magna  Charta,  are  daily  introducing  the 
irinciple  that  Englishmen  may  be  condemned  without  a  jury.f 
tet  those,  who  speak  of  the  progress  of  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  laugh  at  the  fears  of  such  as   evmce  uneasiness 

*  Omnes  roercaiores  habeant  salviim  et  secmum  exire  ab  Anglia  et  venire  in 
Angliam,  morari  et  ire  per  Angliam.  Yet  this  law  was  not  so  liberal  as  that  published 
about  the  same  time  by  Emperor  Frederic  II.  Omnes  jieregrini  et  advenae  libere 
hospitcntur  ubi  volucrint.  A  pope  confirmed  this  law,  which  despotism  has  rendered 
a  dead  letter ;  but  no  pope  n(A>  government  has  solemnly  abolished  it,  as  we  have  done 
the  above  article  of  the  Afagna  Charta. 

t  Two  magistrates  have  of  late  been  empowered  to  condemn  persons  to  six  months, 
or  even  one  year's  imprisonment,  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  Acts  being  passed 
without  reference  to  one  another,  it  follows,  that  the  principle  being  once  admitted^  is 
introduce  into  mos^  lawi  than  the  kigiilators  are  generally  aware  of. 
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at  the  power  which  the  goremment  may  gain  orer  the  people^ 
look  in  the  legislatiire  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  in 
England,  and  &id  an  act  more  openly  attacking  our  consti- 
tution than  those  which  we  hare  mentioned. 

It  is  said,  that  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  called  history 
<an  old  almanack/  which  expression  was  particulariy  agree- 
able to  those  who  attempt  to  put  down  by  laughter  the  ad« 
versaries  whom  they  are  unable  to  oppose  hj  sound  reason- 
ing. Yet,,  on  this  occasion,  the  definition  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  more  correct,  than  that  learned  personage  himself  flus^ 
pected.  History  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  almanadc,  in  which 
an  old  woman  will  look  for  Moore*s  prophecies,  and  display 
her  ingenuity  in  finding  their  correctness ;  whilst  others  will 
firom  an  old  almanack  guess  exactly  for  some  future  year  the 
astronomical  facts  which  are  therein  noted.  Prince  Metter* 
nich  once  answered  a  foreign  Minister  who  appealed  tolustory, 
'  Bah  I  I'historie ;  nous  la  faisons/  And  that  is  true  i  and  so 
the  almanack-maker  collects  from  old  almanacks  the  materiala 
necessary  to  form  a  new  one,  as  any  statesman  from  ancient 
history  learns  how  to  make  that  of  his  time.  The  Englishman, 
being  possessed  of  the  best  practical  constitution  which  haa 
hitherto  existed  for  any  considerable  number  of  years,  thinks 
himself  the  best  possible  judge  on  all  political  subjects*  He 
laughs  at  foreign  politicians,  whom  he  holds  very  cheap,  looking 
with  pride  at  the  immense  difference  between  other  countries 
and  his  own  with  respect  to  government.  But  this  confidence 
in  his  own  knowledge  renders  him  too  apt  to  condemn  or 
absolve  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion, and  obstinately  refuse  to  listen  to  facts  tod  expe- 
rience which  may  be  alleged  to  put  him  in  the  right  way. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  foreigners,  speaking  of  the 
complicated  machine  of  our  government,  of  checks  on  govern- 
ment, of  liberty  of  the  press,  ol  trial  by  jury,  of  aristocracy, 
of  elections,  &c.,  utter  such  downright  nonsense,  that  we  are 
really  forced  to  pity  them.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  incapable  of  forming  correct  opinions,  or  that  their  organs 
and  faculties  are  not  so  good  as  our  own.  We  must  reject 
that  we  commit  precisely  the  same  errors  with  respect  to  their 
countries,  that  they  do  respecting  ours  ;  and  that  as  we  know 
our  own  afiairs  best,  so  they  are  likely  to  know  theirs.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  make  a  slave  understand  all  the  machinerv  by 
which  a  free  government  is  moved,  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery  by  which 
despotism  is  supported.  It  is  absurd  rashness  in  foreigners 
when  they  pretend  to  instruct  us  concerning;  gur  gorerament; 

but 
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but  it  is  no  leee  a  preBtiinption  in  us  to  believe  that  we  nnder* 
stand  theirs  better  than  themselves.  Cpnceming  police,  pass- 
ports^ trial  without  jury,  levying  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  the  like,  they  are  likely  to  know  more  than 
ourselves ;  for  they  have  seen  and  felt  the  causes  and  effects 
of  those  various  principles  which  they  detest.  Whv  should 
we,  then,  pretend  to  know  more  than  they  do  about  things  on 
which  they  (unhappily  for  themselves)  can  speak  ex  cathedra  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  this  subject  further,  we 
must  be  sUowed  to  say,  that  we  utteriy  disclaim  all  desire  of 
imputing  sinister  or  treacherous  motives  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever.  We  assume  that  the  projectors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  measures  which  we  firmly  believe  dangerous  to 
our  liberty,  are  honest  and  upright  men,  and  that  they  are 
guided  by  motives  like  our  own,  viz.  the  good  of  our  common 
country.  That  remedies  were  required,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deny ;  bat  we  deny  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  contend  that 
the  remedies  are  likely  to  cause  evils  of  far  greater  importance. 
Possibly  we  are  ourselves  mistaken ;  we  only  claim  the  same 
credit  for  purity  of  intention  which  we  are  inclined  to  give 
to  others ;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  showing  the  abyss  into 
which  the  measures  which  we  deprecate  may  eventually  plunge 
the  nation.  Should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  point  out  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger,  we  feel  confident  that  the  innovators  will 
have  the  manliness  to  confess  their  error — ^they  have  the  power 
to  correct  it. 

The  constabulary  force  of  England,  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  kept  for  so  many  ages,  is  composed  of  civil  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  from  their  very  origin,  by  the  people, 
independently  of  government.  Their  office  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Roman  laws,  in  which  iht  Irenarchae*  are  mentioned;  but 
although  their  importance  vastly  increased  with  despotism,  they 
being  a  race  of  men  of  which  despots  are  prodigiously  fond,t 
jet  their  appointment  was  left  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
particularly  to  the  corporations  of  towns,^  till  even  these  were 

*  Irenarehae  immus  inttitutum  ut  per  eum  provinciae  tutela,  quietii  ac  pacb  p« 
nngola  territoria  concordia  stet.  Aiistides  4.  /i^«»  Irenarcham  Tocat  ^uXmum  rnt 
\i*ft^(f  leges  Gothorum  pads  adsertorem  t«»  rut  rti  ^/mv  thrtt^lat  Wt^rmrtZfra, 
UfAkof.  ad  L.  UH,  Cod,  de  henarth. 

f  Curiosi  et  stationarii  munos  fait  criinina  investigare  et  judicibos  nundare :  Ha 
reges  Medonxm  in  earn  rem  suos  habuere  Karu^nt^rwf,  Herodot;  et  hi  qiiidem 
coriosi  quasi  quaesitores  quidam.  Earn  in  rem  Darius,  teste  Plutarcho,  mt^tos  semper 
habfuit  mvrm»w^rmsy  qui  prindpis  anres  appellabantur,  et  delatorum  munere  apod  eum 
fungebantur.  £t  Maecenas  affens  cum  Augusto  debis  quae  ad  Remp.  yidentur  neces- 
saria,  delatoram  quidem  ministerio  utendum  monet,  sed  non  temere  fidem  eete  eis 
adhibeiidam.     Dioii.62.     Gotkrf.adL,  I  C.ik  OsriM,  ti  SMiw, 

1  L,  m,  CW.  de  hrenmn^K 
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destroyed  by  a  despot,  who  plainly  declared,  that  everything 
was  dependent  on  him.*  The  French  police,  which  we  are 
iiQW  iuutating,  was  fii*6t  introduced  by  D'Argenson,  wholeft^ 
a^  a  legacy  to  France,,  a  shocking  system  of  espionage,  by 
which  he  had  cleared  Paris  of  a  great  number  of  rogues  and 
Ti^bonds.f.  Under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  nobility 
jomed  the  commons  in  the  request,  that  the  police  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  of  the  judges.^  The  Con- 
vention and  Robespierre,  then,  the  Directory,  placed  the  police 
in  the  hands  of  government  ^  and  to  the  author  of  the  Loi  des 
Suspects,  of  execmble  memory  (Merlin  de  Douai),  is  due  the 
institution  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  police,  which,  under 
that  name,  or  that  of  Pr^/et  de  Police^  is  to  this  day  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
France, 

How  happens  it  that,  wherever  there  has  been  anything  like 
a  remnant  of  reg£^rd  for  public  and  personal  liberty,  no  police 
has  ever  existed  in  the  hands  of  government  ?  It  is  said  that 
the  safety  of  lives  and  property  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
his  majesty's  subjects,  and  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  either.  Now,  as  we  conceive  that  the 
generality  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  nowise  inclined  to  have 
their  limbs  broken,  or  their  watches  stolen,  we  should  suspect 
that  they  might  be  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  best  means  for 
preserving  them.  A  government  which  will  meddle  in  every 
thing,  look  after  every  thing,  provide  for  every  thing  ;  which  is 
anxious  to  take  tx  paternal  care  of  the  subject,  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  to  take  care  of  himself,  is  in  a  glorious  train  for  the 
inti*oduction  of  despotism.  From  the  time  of  Charles  V.  to 
that  of  Richelieu,  the  governments  of  the  continent  were 
busy  at  work  to  crush  the  nobility.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  they  began  to  take  care  of  the  commons.  There  were 
abuses  in  the  public  charities  ;  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  public  bodies ;  in  the  manner  in  which  local 
taxes  were  imposed  and  collected ;  in  fact,  in  every  thing ;  for 
where  is  there  a  human  institution  faultless  and  incapable  of 
abuse  ?  Government  very  kindly  undertook  to  set  things  right, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  people  every  where  have  been 
stripped  of  their  rights  ;  every  thnig  is  in  the  hands  of  govern- 

*  L/!on,  Conatit,  46,  where  it  is  said,  Nunc  res  civiles  in  alium  statum  transformatoe 
aunt,  omniaque  ab  una  Imperatoriae  Majestatis  solicitiidine  atque  administratione' 
pendunt 

f  Introduction  to  the  *  Livre  Noir/  p.  IvL 

I  La  noblesse  s'unit  aii  tiers^tat  dans  le  Toeu  de  voir  la  police  de  propret^  ei 
d*ordre  attribute  aux  mimicipalit^S;  et  la  police  de  surety  passer  entre  ha  mains  des 
uges.— i^V/.  Ixi. 
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itient;  public  charities,  instraction,  revenues  belonging  to 
townsy  their  expenditure,  the  appointment  of  local  magistrates, 
— ^in  fine,  all  depends  on  government,  as  much  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Emperor  Leo.  The  pretexts  under  which  this  was 
effected  were  excellent;  and  honest  men  applauded  the 
apparent  remedy,  little  thinking  it  would  prove  worse  than  the 
evil. 

If  those,  who  admire  the  continental  police,  and  the  gend- 
armerie system,  knew  the  means  by  which  this  engine  of 
despotism  is  moved,  they  would  be  horrified  The  word  is  not 
too  strong.  Let  any  man  see  the  means  by  which  the  prince 
of  thief-Ukers,  Vidocq,  sought  to  purge  the  capital  of  France 
firom  thieves,  and  he  will  immediately  perceive  that  there  must 
soon  be  an  end  of  liberty,  law,  justice,  honour,  and  virtue, 
wherever  such  a  system  is  adopted.  Vidocq,  in  his  Memoirs, 
lays  down  the  duties  of  the  police,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as 
are  employed  in  the  instructions  to  the  new  police  : 

'  Pr^venir  les  crimes,  d«lcouvrir  les  mal&iteurs,  et  les  livrer  k 
YtLuiorM,  c'est  k  ces  points  principaux  que  Ton  doit  rapporter  les 
foDctions  qui  m'tftaient  con^its*  (vol.  ii.  p.  297.)* 

Now  this  individual  tells  us  what  were  the  means,  which  he 
employed  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

*  Qnelques  individas  sans  autre  aptitude  au  metier  que  cette  esp^ce 
de  rouerie  que  Ton  acquiert  dans  les  prisons,  ^talent  attaches  k  la 
police  de  sdreUi,  mais  ils  n*avaient  point  de  traitement  fixe>  et  n*^taient 
retribues  que  par  capture.  Ces  derniers  ^taient  des  condamnes 
liberes.  11  y  avait  aussi  des  voleurs  en  exercice,  dont  on  tolt^rait  la 
presence  h  Paris,  h  la  condition  de  faire  arr^ter  les  malfaiteurs 
qu'ils  parviendraient  k  dt^couvrir :  souvent  quand  ils  ne  pouvaient 
n^ieux  faire,  il  leur  arrivait  de  livrer  leurs  camaradea.  Apres  les 
Yoleurs  tolt^rds,  venaient  en  troisifeme  ou  en  quatri^me  ligne,  toute 
cette  multitude  de  m^chanti)  garnements  qui  vivaient  avec  des  fillet 
puhliques  malfam^es.  Cette  caste  ignoble  donnait  parfois  des  ren- 
siegnemeats  fort  utiles  poor  arr^ter  les  filous  et  les  escrocs  ;  d'ordi- 
nairCf  ils  ^taient  pr^  a  founiir  toute  espdce  d'indicattons  pour 
obtenir  la  libertt^  de  leurs  maitresses  lorsqu'elles  i^ent  di^tenues. 
On  tirait  encore  parti  des  femmes  qui  vivaient  avec  ces  voleurs 
connus  et  incorrigibles  qu'ou  envoyait  de  temps  en  temps  faire  un 
tour  k  Bic^tre.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  210.) 

Add  to  this,  the  most  disgusting  system  of  treachery,  lying, 
and  abominations  of  all  kinds,  which  the  police-agents  had  no 
scruple  to  employ,  in  order  to  obtain  their  end.    The  two  last 

*  It  has  puzzled  many  g^reat  men  how  to  find  out  the  means  of  preventing  crime. 
And  yet  in  the  tn^ructwm  to  the  new  police j  three-shilling  constables  are  gravely  told 
Uiat  they  are  to  do  it,  and  that  this  is  the  great  secret  by  which  the  new  estia>Ush- 
aaat  is  to  thrive.    This  is  sorely  too  plroog  a  relij»ce  on  tao  iB«reh  Qf  mii^ 
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Garnet  of  Vidoeq's  Memoin  are  revoltiaf  in  iliki  reapett^ 
and  we  own  that  ^e  have  tried  several  times,  and  alwaya  in  vain» 
to  read  them  through.  So  hatefol  is  this  villaiOy  when  drawing 
his  own  portrait^  as  a  poiice->agent)  that  he  appears  compara* 
tively  anuablC)  while  relating  his  former  tife  of  logve*  Yet,  that 
the  police  might  be  effective,  a  discretionary  power  was  granted 
to  him,  and  others  like  himself,  not  only  of  imprisoning  tho0e 
whom  they  suspected,  but  of  impriaonibg  those  whom  they 
thought  might  innocently,  or  otherwise,  discover  their  plane; 
Vidocq  was  anxious  to  know  whither  a  certain  rogue  had 
removed ;  he  gets  his  information  from  a  common  porter,  but 
to  prevent  him  from  warning  the  suspected  person  of  the  search 
made  after  him,  Vidocq  gives  the  porter  a  note  to  take  to  the 
police-office,  where  the  poor  man  expected  five  hundred  franca 
to  be  paid  to  him*  '  Take  this  man  to  the  treasury,"  exdainM 
the  magistrate  to  whom  the  note  was  addressed;  and  the 
treasury  was  a  dungeon,  where  this  innocent  man  was  kept  till 
JA.  Vidoeq's  bon  plaisir  should  be  known. 

These  are  the  means  by  which,  what  is  termed  a  ^ooe{  police,  is, 
and  must  be  moved.  WUl  Englishmen  deem  them  proper  ?  Can 
they  consent  to  be  thus  governed,  and  yet  believe  themselves  a 
free  nation  ?  Let  any  of  our  readers  answer.  But  let  them  observe 
that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  kind  of  constabulary  force,  KfH>sse 
comitatus,  a  number  of  armed  citizens,  were  necessary  to  assist 
Vidocq  and  his  party.  This  man,  who  has  no  interest  to 
persuade  us  that  other  people  shared  with  him  the  glory  of  his 
triumphs,  cannot  withhold  his  praises  from  the  garde  nationoL 
From  the  moment  when  he  left  his  office,  to  the  time  when  he 
published  the  two  first  volumes  of  hi»  Memoirs,  he  asserts  (and 
be  might  have  been  easily  contradicted  had  he  transgressed  the 
limits  of  truth)  that  the  number  of  thieves  and  rogues  of  all 
kinds,  had  prodigiously  increased  in  Paris.  Yet,  he  does  not  claim 
it  as  a  proof  of  peculiar  skill  in  himself;  he  mentions  the  fact 
to  show  tbit  the  eitizens  are  the  best  guardians  of  their  own 
lives  Mid  property. 

*  Depiiis  1814  la  continuelle  vigilance  de  la  garde  nationale  avait 
puissamment  contribu^  &  ces  r^sultats  ....  Si  j'aime  ^  payer  aux 
gardes  nationaux  le  tribut  d*<iioges  qu'ils  mtSritent;  si,  ^clair^ 
par  rexpt^rience  de  ce  que  j*ai  vu  durant  leurs  existence,  et 
depuis  Tordonnance  de  dissolution^  je  dt^clare  que  sans  eux  Fans  ne 
saurait  offrir  aucune  security,  e'est  que  toujours  j'ai  trouv^  chez  eux 
une  intelligence,  une  volontt^  d'assistance,  un  concert  de  d<^vouement 
au  bien  public  que  je  n*ai  jamais  rencontrtSs  ni  parmi  les  soldau  ni 
parmi  les  gendarmes,  dont  le  z^le  ne  se  maaifeste,  la  plupart  du 
temps,  que  par  des^actes  de  brutality  apres  que  le  danger  est  peae^ 
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3*9A  ct64  pour  la  police  de  surety  actuelle  nne  infinite  de  pr^c^dents, 
et  lee  Cnuiitiopt  de  mamsBi^re  n'  j  seront  pas  de  sHdt  oubli^et) 
■Mis,  quelle  que  soit  fhabilet^  de  mon  suceesseur,  aussi  long-tempa 
que  Paris  raitera  priv^  de  sa  garde  dvique,  oil  lie  panrien<£a  pat  H 
itkiuire  i  rinaction  lea  malfaiteun/  (voL  ii.  p«  480.) 

And  we  here  have  had  for  centuriee  a  eivle  power,  which  wt 
BOW  destroy  without  sufficient  reason,  and  regardless  of  conse-^ 
quences.  We  say  mthout  sufficient  reoiortf  and  we  say  it  ad-* 
vi»edly«  Our  authority  for  such  an  assertion,  is  the  preamble 
of  the  PeKce  Act  itself,  which  is  as  follows. 

'  Whereas  ofifences  against  property  have  of  late  increased  in  and 
near  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Local  Establishments  of  Nightly  Watch 
and  Nightly  Police  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the  prevention 
mod  detection  of  crime,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  unfitness  of  the 
individuals  employed,  the  insufficiency  of  their  number,  the  limited 
tpbere  of  their  authority,  and  their  vtrant  of  eonnection  and  co- 
operation with  each  other ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  ta  substitute 
a  new  and  more  efficient  system  of  Police  in  lieu  of  such  ettablisli*> 
ments  of  Nightly  Watch  and  Nightly  Police»  within  the  limiti 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  to  constitute  an  office  of  Police,  which, 
acting  under  the  immediate  authority  of  one  of  his  Migesty*s  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state^  shall  direct  and  controul  the  whole  of  such 
new  system  of  Police  within  those  limits  5  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted,*   &c. 

.  Now,  it  does  not  require  a  very  logioid  head  to  perceive  the 
incorrectness  of  this  reasoning.  We  grant,  for  argument  sake,  net 
only  that  crime  has  increased,  bat  that  the  reasons  for  its  in«* 
crease  are  those  assumed  in  this  preamble — ^how  does  it  follow 
that  a  new  police  should  be  necessary,  acting  under  the  imme* 
diate  authority  of  one  of  hb  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State?  If  the  reasons  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  nightly  watch 
and  nightly  police  were  the  unfitness  oi  the  individuals  em* 
ployed,  the  insufficiency  of  their  number,  the  limited  sphert 
of  their  authority,  and  their  want  of  connexton  and  oo-ope-* 
ration  with  each  other, — ^the  natural  remedy  would  be, 
to  substitute  fit  individuals,  increase  their  number  as  well 
as  their  authority,  and  connect  them  with  each  other.  Now, 
has  this  been  attempted  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  police  in  England  ?  The 
treasons  for  this  total  departure  from  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm  would  have  been  conclusive,  had  it  been 

Coved  that  the  radical  fault  of  the  police  consisted  in  its 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  that,  to  save  the  per** 
■ons  and  property  of  hia  Majest/s  lieges,  to  which  they  them* 
setvee  wero  good-nataredlj  imP^ent,  it  was  necessary  that  oao 
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of  bis  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  should  kindly 
take  them  under  his  ministerial  protection.  It  required  no  great 
genius  to  suggest^  as  a  panacea  for  the  alleged  evils  of  the 
existing  police,  an  increase  in  the  number  and  aothoiity  of 
agents,  and  the  substitution  of  fit  for  unfit  ones,  at  a  minister's 
pleasure.  But,  since  such  an  obvious  method  has  not  been 
adopted,  we  must  say,  either  that  the  evils  are  not  so  serions 
as  they  are  said  to  be,  or  else  that  something  dangerous  was 
foreseen  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  remedy  itself.  We  are  told, 
in  the  instructions  to  the  police,  that  a  constable  ^  is  invested 
with  considerable  powers;'  and,  consequently,  it  is  thought 
that  constables  are  the  fittest  persons  to  substitute  for  watchmen. 
That  the  powers  of  a  constable  are  considerable  we  admit ;  and 
might  not  this  be  the  very  reason  that  our  ancestors  did  not  like 
to  trust  a  large  body  of  men,  necessarily  of  the  lowest  station 
in  society,  witli  so  considerable  a  power )  Is  not  this  the  very 
reason  for  which  we  ought  to  abstain  from  giving  to  such  men 
euch  powers,  particularly  when  they  are  authorized  to  wield 
them  at  the  will  of  a  minister,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his 
powerful  authority  ?  The  care  with  which  our  ancestors  re- 
stricted within  the  narrowest  limits  the  action  of  the  executive 
power  on  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  citizens ;  that  scrupulous 
attention  with  which  they  more  especially  tried  to  exclude  the 
military  from  exercising  any  authority  on  the  people — are  these 
not  plain  and  open  proofs  that  the  powers  given  to  a  constable 
were  ample,  solely  because  he  was  not  a  military,  but  a  civil 
officer,  dependent  on  the  people,  and  not  on  the  government  ?  Is 
not  that  a  breach,  and  a  very  deep  one  too,  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  a  force  is  established,  so  contrary  to  the  maxims 
hitherto  received  on  the  subject  ? 

Let  no  one  accuse  us  of  unfairness,  and  of  a  wish  to  excite 
prejudice  against  the  new  police,  by  calling  it  a  military 
power  5  for,  if  there  be  reason  to  complain  of  this  term,  it  is 
this — that  we  do  the  innovation  too  much  honour  in  caiJing' 
it  a  military  power.  It  has  only  the  faults  of  a  military  power 
of  the  lowest  description,  and  none  of  its  redeeming  qualities. 
A  body  of  men  who  are  subjected  to  the  strictest  discipline ; 
who  are  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  particular  uniform ;  who  may 
hope  to  rise  to  the  superior  stations  by  their  activity,  intelli- 
gence, &c. ;  who  are  obliged  to  reside  in  a  particular  place  ; 
who  must  readily  and  punctually  execute  the  orders  and  in- 
structions of  tlieir  superiors,  to  whom  they  owe  a  strict  obe^ 
dience  /  this  bodv  of  men,  depending  altogether  on,  and  imme* 
diately  subn^itted  to  the  executive  power,  is  certainly  a  militarjr 
eoips  to  all  bad  ends  and  purposes.    But  the  army  is  com- 
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manded  by  geiitlemeny  by  citizens  who  are  not  slaves^  or  capite 
cenHy  and  who  have  no  interest  nor  inclination^  generally  speak- 
ing, to  introduce  a  despotism  into  their  country.  In  the  army  low 
and  degrading  vices  are  lield  in  abhorrence ;  and  in  it,  honour^ 
manliness,  open  bravery,  and  generosity,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraged  and  prevailing.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  police  now  appointed  are  perfect  gentlemen  in  all 
respects ;  but  the  prospective  is  held  out,  by  the  above  quoted 
words  of  the  instructions,  that  the  man  who  is  most  distin- 
guished for  cunning,  treacherous  devices,  and  deceit;  for  a 
timely  use  of  corruption  of  all  kinds  ;  for  profitably  associating 
with  vagabonds  and  spies,  not  disdaining  to  apply  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  profession: — that  this  man  is  likely  to  become  the 
head  of  the  new  police — ^that,  in  fact,  any  Vidocq  may  fwrly 
hope  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  scale  ;  for  such  is  the  kind  of 
activity  and  intelligence  which  is  required  in  this  trade.  Vidocq, 
oKKos  oiros  'Hf^axX^r,  does,  in  fact,  compare  himself  to  Hercules 
(vol.  ii.  p.  443) ;  and  all  his  talent  consited  in  'AXfluw^x/^giv  icpos 
lripa¥  oKojvmoL  \  Anglice^  in  being  as  great,  or  rather  a  greater 
rogue  than  those  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Is  there  any 
man  so  base  as  this  in  all  our  army  ? 

The  nursery  of  these  chiefs  is  the  body  of  policemen  them-* 
selves,  viz.  of  gentlemen  who  hire  themselves  originally  at  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  per  day,  and  who  submit  to  serve 
under  such  conditions  as  are  actually  imposed,  or  may  pos- 
sibly be  imposed  on  them  in  future.  This  principle  of  reward, 
by  raising  low  persons  to  superior  stations,  is  another  new  impor- 
tation of  foreign  growth  into  this  country,  where  the  climate  is 
by  no  means  congenial  to  it.  For  the  following  reason,  it  is 
tinjust  to  call  this  new  police  a  gendarmerie.  The  army  in 
France,  owing  to  the  conscription-laws,  is  composed  of  citizens 
from  all  ranks  of  society.  The  gendarmes  are  the  elUe  of  this 
army.  They  are  all  old  soldiers,  distinguished  alike  for  their 
courage  and  ^ood  conduct,  which  there  has  been  abundant  op- 
portunity to  observe.  The  best  educated  young  gentlemen, 
Irom  the  best  families,  may  enter  the  army  as  well  as  the 
meanest  peasant,  and  both  have  the  same  right  to  advancement ; 
but  the  chances  are  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  former.  But, 
here,  the  policeman  is  necessarily,  in  his  origin,  one  of  the 
poorest  men  in  existence,  since  he  sells  his  life  for  three  shil- 
lings a-day,  clearly  because  he  cannot  earn  (nore.  The  gend" 
armerie  in  France^  therefore,  when  we  consider  who  are  the 
persons  forming  it,  and  what  they  were  both  before  and  aft^r 
entering  the  army,  are  quite  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  our 
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oevr  police,  the  memberr  of  wbicU  «re  mfinitely  below  tbt 
lowest  gmdanm. 

It  may  not,  perhi^t  be  improper  to  observe  how  thiA  notkm 
of  gendarmerie  is  misi^pUed  to  the  new  police,  when  we  consi* 
der  that  point  respecting  J9amt;e  obedience  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  instructions^  when  compared  with  the  notions  of  law  and 
justice  hitherto  received  in  these  realms.  A  policeman,  or  con- 
stable as  he  is  called,  is  to  obey  his  superior }  only,  if  the  order 
of  the  superior  appear  to  him  improper  or  unlawful,  the  con- 
stable is  to  complain  to  the  commissioners ;  ^^  but  any  refusal 
to  perform  the  commands  of  his  superior,  or  negligence  ia 
doing  so,  will  not  be  8u£fered."  Hitherto,  if  a  watchooian  09 
constable  exceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  was  held 
responsible;  and  we  should  think  the  same  will  be  done  in 
future.  Yet,  is  it  fair  to  the  poor  man  to  make  him  answerablft 
for  the  act  of  his  superiors,  to  whom  he  is  told,  by  thosa 
whom  he  must  think  authorized  to  order  him,  he  must  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  ?  Why  place  a  man  in  the  necessity  of  either 
breaking  his  discipline,  or  the  law  ?  A  gendarme  can  never 
be  so  awkwardly  situated;  for  he  being,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  soldier,  an  order  from  bis  superior  is  a  warrant 
to  him  for  his  actions. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  policemen  should  be  infinitely  wohm 
than  gendarmes ;  the  manner  by  which  they  are  supported  is  an 
anomaly  in  our  legislation,  and  adopted  only  in  the  most 
despotic  countries.  The  gendarmes  in  France  subsist  with  tho 
consent  of  the  nation ;  since,  whenever  it  may  happen  that 
the  nation  wants  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  can  do  so,  by  resi8tii% 
the  expense  necessary  to  their  support  But  not  wi  with  the 
new  police.  The  money  for  their  payment  is  levied  without 
the  people's  consent ;  at  the  free  pleasure  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  or  his  creatures.  We  have  already  heard  the  parishea 
complain  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  asked  from  them  on 
this  account;  and  they  have  reason  to  thank  the  .Secretary  of 
State  for  not  asking  more.  In  the  mean  time  this  Minister  has 
the  power  of  compelling  the  people  to  pay,  and  they  must  pay 
whether  thev  like  it,  or  not.   I'here  is  no  limit  to  all  this :  let  the 

gstem  of  the  new  police  be  increased  and  spread  throagho«t 
figland,  and  there  will  be  an  army  pf  satellites  entirely  dc^ 
pendent  on  the  Administration  and  powers  that  be,  uncontndled 
and  subservient,  ready  for  anything  to  which  they  may  be  inn 

Selled  by  wickedness  or  folly*    And  in  this  view  the  new  pdiea 
eserves  to  be  considered  as  a  political  engine. 
Any  one,  who  has  watched  the  drcumstiuKm  by  which  d» 
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introductioa  of  tbe  aBw  poHce  has  been 'accompanied)  will  have 
obserred  that  the  imtrucHons^  now  printed,  diiler  from  those 
which  fonnd  their  way  into  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24tli 
of  September,  1820.  The  differences  are  all  tending  to  do 
away  with  the  idea,  which  excited  the  alarm  of  the  public,  that 
this  new  poUce  wa8  to  be  considered  as  possessing  an  inquisi* 
torial  power.  Most  of  the  newspapers  were  alarmed  at  this, 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  modification  of  the  instruclunu^ 
The  respectability  of  the  newspaper  above-mentioned,  in  which 
these  instructions  first  appeared,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  were  originally  such  as  were  published  in  it  But  for  any 
one  who  has  eyes,  and  knows  anything  of  these  matters,  the 
alterations  are  insignificant.  A  police  must  be  inquisitorial 
by  its  own  essence ;  and  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  in«* 
nocuous,  is  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Instructiom 
may  be  changed,  but  the  thing  is  always  the  same.  To  obey 
the  Minister  is  the  first  duty  of  the  police,  as  now  constituted ; 
they  must  look  up  to  him  for  advancement,  pay,  rewards,  &c.  | 
and  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  their  abilities  and  activity.  Now, 
the  Minister  has  the  power  of  directing  such  abilities  and  activity 
to  political  ends.  A  secret  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  head  of  the  police,  with  the  means  of  corruption  which 
a  government  can  at  any  time  command,  and  the  policeman^ 
charged  with  the  protection  of  men's  life  and  property,  will  be 
turned  into  a  political  spy,  even  without  his  knowing  it.  From 
the  servants,  the  wife,  the  children^  the  father,  he  will  discover 
and  report  who  was  at  their  house  last  night,  at  what  time  their 
friends  returned,  to  whom  they  write,  from  whom  they  receive 
letters,  what  they  live  upon,  when  they  dine,  at  what  time  they 
go  to  bed,  and  when  they  rise.  It  is  a  gross  insult  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  to  say,  in  defence  of  this  accursed  conti- 
nental eaves-dropping,  that  honest  people  do  not  care  if  their 
actions  be  known  to  aU  the  world.  Upon  this  same  principle,  why 
are  not  the  police  authorized  to  open  all  letters,  for  instance,  of 
persons  suspected  of  criminal  conduct?  This  would  be  a 
means  of  knowing  their  actions ;  and  yet  should  we,,  for  thb 
reason,  authorize  such  an  infamous  practice  ?  Moreover,  if 
there  be  any  case  in  which  the  notions  of  right  and  wron^,  of 
justice  and  iiijustiee,  are  capriciously  attached  to  men*s  actions, 
it  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  political  questions. 
'  Were  the  new  police  intended  to  be  confined  ta  its  present 
limits,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  but  no  immediate  evil 
could  be  expected  to  arise  from  it.  But,  as  it  is  only  a  trial  in  its 

8 resent  state,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that^  sooner  or  later,  all 
Ingland  will  be  submitted  to  its  power,  we  ask,  what  wiU  be- 
come 
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come  of  our  laws  against  soldiers  being  in  a  place,  where  an 
election  takes  place  or  the  assizes  are  held  ?  Our  ancestors 
will  be  ridiculed,  of  course,  but  it  was  under  their  laws  that 
this  country  preserved  its  independence,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  overpowered  by  the  mercikss  hand  of  despotism. 
Meanwhile,  this  is  certainly  a  total  change  from  English  prin- 
ciples ;  since  a  police  company  may  be  capable  of  doing  still 
more  mischief  than  one  of  soldiers. 

Our  police,  it  is  true,  to  be  as  tyrannical  as  it  is  on  the  con- 
tinent, wants  a  powerful  support — a  passport  system.  But  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  soon  be  favored  with  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  often  useful  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  rogues 
and  thieves,  (not  to  speak  of  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  it 
for  political  ends),  and  in  the  mania  for  imitating  whatever  is 
done  by  the  despotic  governments  of  the  continent,  we  may 
expect  that  some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  passports  in 
England  will  be  introduced.  The  way  has  been  already  paved 
to  it  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  34,  commonly  called 
the  Alien  Act,  Were  such  an  act  executed  to  its  full  extent, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  in  which  foreigners  would  be 
submitted  to  so  many  tyrannical  regulations  as  in  England.  The 
best  of  the  business  is,  that  Mr.  Peel  coming  down  to  the  house, 
to  tell  the  members  that  he  has  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Alien 
Act  (by  which  ministers  were  empowered  to  turn  a  foreigner  out 
of  the  country),  and  instead  of  this,  to  propose  an  act  simpfy  for 
the  registration  of  foreigners.  For  this,  he  was  cheered  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  actually  complimented 
by  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  The  act,  however,  so  gently  announced,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  passport  system,  in  which  caries 
de  suretiy  and  permission  de  sejour,  and  a  surveillance^  and  the 
devoir  de  se  presenter  h  la  police  are  introduced  for  all  foreigners, 
who  shall  come  to  England  in  future,  or  who  cannot  prove  that 
they  have  not  been  out  of  it^  for  the  seven  years  immediately 
preceding  the  1st  of  July  182(3*.  It  is  observable,  that  this  act 
IS  as  useless,  as  it  is  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  Since  a 
foreigner  cannot  be  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  what  use  on 
earth  can  it  be  to  know  where  he  lives,  and  where  he  intends  to 
live  ?  or  to  be  informed  of  the  length  of  his  nose,  or  the  width 
of  his  mouth,  or  of  the  colour  of  his  whisker  ?  What  interest 
can  it  be  for  an  English  minister  to  know,  what  was  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  foreigner  before  he  came  to  Englandf  ?     The 

laws 

*  This  is  but  one  of  the  absurdities  with  which  this  act  abounds.  How  can  a  man 
vrove  that  he  has  not  been  absent  from  England  seren  ^years  ?  How  can  a  negative 
De  proved? 

t  By  this  act  it  is  prescribed|  that  a  servant,  being  a  foreigner,  shan,  under  a  fine 
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laws,  vbich  have  been  sufficient  for  gorerning  this  country  for 
ages  in  the  most  dangerous  times — the  laws  which  were  compe- 
tent to  restrain  ill-intentioned  foreigners  when  a  Pretender,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  threatened 
onr  country  with  invasion  from. abroad  and  rebellion  at  home — 
these  laws  are  found  inadequate  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  the 
nation  is  arrived  at  an  unprecedented  height  of  strength  and 
prosperity  ?  Has  there  been  even  the  smallest  suspicion  that  any 
foreigner,  since  the  peace,  ever  endeavoured  to  attack  our  con- 
stitution ?  If  there  had  been  any  such  madman,  could  be  not 
have  been  crushed  by  those  laws,  which  are  enough  to  govern 
twenty  millions  of  native  subjects  ? 

The  old  Alien  Act  was  not,  and  could  not  be  dangerous.  First 
of  all,  it  was  a  provisional  law,  the  duration  of  which  was  limited 
to  a  short  period,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  passed  into  an 
abuse,  since  it  was  necessary  to  go  before  parliament,  whenever 
it  was  to  be  renewed :  Secondly,  it  suspended  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  did  not  destroy  it :  Thirdly,  it  might  be  tyrannically 
exercised  on  one  or  two  occasions  against  a  foreigner,  but  no 
bad  consequences  could  come  to  Englishmen  from  it.  In  the 
actual  Alien  Act  the  thing  is  quite  different ;  it  regards  only 
foreigners  at  present,  and  only  captains  of  ships  are  charged  with 
the  honour  of  being  spies  to  tlie  police  (§  2).  Yet  the  ma- 
chinery is  organized,  the  principle  is  systematically  admitted, 
and  its  provisions  might  be  soon  extended  to  natives,  and  the 
honour  of  espionnage  communicated  to  drivers,  coach  pro- 
prietors, &c.,  by  a  simple  process.  Should  any  plausible  reason 
present  itself  (quod  Deus  avertat)  such  as  a  foreign  invasion,  or 
a  domestic  rebellion,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  to  a  fright- 
ened parliament  (and  ministers  well  know  how  to  frighten  them) 
that  it  were  better,  even  in  accordance  with  sect.  16  of  the 
actual  act,  that  natives  should  be  easily  distinguished  from 
foreigners.  '  What  harm  can  there  be  of  any  native  carrying 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  his  pocket  a  certificate  (which  now 
only  foreigners  are  obliged  to  carry  about  under  the  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds  for  each  omission),  that  he  is  an  English  bom 
and  bred  subject?  and  why  should  not  coach-proprietors,  inn- 
keepers, and  the  like,  keep  a  register  of  all  travellers  ?  Would 
it  not  tend  to  strengthen  government  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country  ?  No  doubt  it  would :  yet  these  apparently  very 
simple  and  very  innocent  dispositions  contain  a  perfect  passport 
system.  Wherever  this  blessing  has  been  conferred,  it  has 
begun  in  this  very  manner, — precisely  as  in  England;  first  with 

of  50/.  or  m  month's  imprisonment,  declare  eren  the  age  of  his  or  her  master  ot 
iQwtzMS.    We  are  aahamed  of  fuch  laws  being  written  in  English. 
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a  kw  a&cting  foreigners  ovlj,  then  fcdlowed  up  bjrBome  verjr 
simple  enactments  respecting  natives^  which,  being  little  by 
little  enlarged  by  such  clever  hands  as  Fouche,  Savary,  Metter- 
nich,  &c.,  nave  been  reduced  to  a  method,  by  which  a  state  is 
a  large  prison  for  those  who  live  in  it ;  in  which  you  cannot 
move  without  the  government  knowing  and  permitting  it ;  from 
which  you  cannot  go  out  without  special  leave  being  granted  ; 
and  to  which  you  cannot  return  without  it  being  immediately 
seen  what  places  you  visited ; — which  affords  you  the  comfort  of 
being  obliged,  as  often  as  any  spy  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
give  you  annoyance,  to  give  an  account  of  yourself,  and  tell 
minutely  why  and  wherefore  you  went  to  such  or  such  places. 

We  do  not  mean  to  excite  unnecessary  alarm  by  holding  up 
to  the  fancy  imaginary  evils.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
what  has  happened  in  foreign  countries  will  certainly  take  place 
in  this,  and  still  less  do  we  say,  that  it  will  soon  happen.  We 
only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  the  conse- 
quences which,  in  other  countries,  have  followed  the  system  now 
adopted  here.  Of  these  things  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^  c'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,'  and  to  moral  maladies  more  than  to 

Ehysical  ones  is  the  injunction  applicable:  principtis  obtta. 
\ne  thing  is  clear ;  that,  with  the  new  police  and  the  alien  act^ 
we  are  more  nearly  approached  to  a  system  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, than  we  were  when  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  Wheu 
the  government  had  not  a  body  of  men  at  command,  it  could 
not  abuse  them ;  and  we  were  further  from  a  passport  system 
when  we  did  not  ask  papers  from  foreigners,  nor  force  any  upon 
them,  than  we  are  at  present.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine 
the  moral  evil  which  may  result  from  curtailing  the  share  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  hitherto  had  in  their  owa 
government  The  inscitia  ReipublicaSy  ut  aUen(B  must  be  th# 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  abridgment  of  the  people's 
powers ;  and  we  cannot  feel  concerned  for  a  constitution,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  indiffierent  to  us.  That  government  will  not^ 
and  cannot  abuse  this  police  at  present,  we  know  very  well  y  but 
it  will  be  the  more  dangerous  in  future.  It  will  cease  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  will,  therefore,  more  easilv  be  ren- 
dered mischievous,  the  more  the  people  confide  in  its  barmless- 
ness. 

Another  extremely  bad  moral  effect,  likely  to  result  from  the 
institution  of  this  government-police  is^  that  it  will  tend  to 
accustom  the  people  to  see  persons,  with  an  uniform,  exercising 
a  great  power  on  the  civilians.  That  kind  of  very  reasonable 
and  wholesome  mistrust,  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
hi^erto  had  for  soldiers,  will  gradually  wear  away.    Give  an 

authority 
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authonty  07er  the  civilians  to  men  in  unifoitn,  and  soon  die' 
conseqnence  will  be  inferred  of  the  relative  superiority  and  in- 
feriority of  the  two  classes.    We  are  not  afraid  that  a  military 
despotism  can  be  introduced  in  this  country  at  present,  bnt  we 
wisn  that  the  dislike  for  every  thing  of  the  kind  should  be  kept  - 
^ive,  rather  than  diminbhed^  in  the  people.     Here,  also,  our 
mania  for  imitating  foreign  customs  has  led  us  to  adopt  fashions 
which  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  old  English  notions  of 
liberty.    We  see  soldiers  and  sentinels  walking  up  and  down 
before  gates  of  public  amusement  or  concourse,  as  if  London 
were  a  fortress,  or  an  ill-affected  place.     Soldiers  attend  the 
theatres,  and  the  Hanover  Rooms,  as  they  do  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    Of  what  use  are  they?     Let  us  leave  this  display  of 
power  and  strength  to  those  governments,  who  know  they  have' 
an  enemy  in  each  of  their  subjects,  and  who  fear  lest  any  public 
assembly  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  throwing  off  a  de- 
tested yoke.     It  is  said,  that  we  must  have  soldiers  escort- 
ing the  sovereign  and  mounting  guard  at  his  palace,  to  keep 
up  the  due  respect  for  royalty.     We  are  not  sure  of  that.     At 
aft  events  we  know,  that  there  is  no  sovereign  on  earth  who 
needs  less  of  this  display  of  soldiery,  both  for  his  own  safety 
and  to  command  respect  to  his  high  station,  than  the  king  of 
England;  for  there  is  no  sovereign  on  earth  more  loved  or 
respected  by  his  subjects  than  our  own.    It  is  no  flattery  to 
say,  that  he  deserves  his  subjects'  affection  and  reverence  as 
much  as,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
tinental sovereigns  deserve  to  be  mistrusted  and  disliked  by  the 
people  whom  they  rule. 

We  shall  in  conclusion  observe,  speaking  of  the  moral  effects 
which  this  new  police  is  likely  to  have,  that  their  continued  and 
strict  vigilance  may  put  a  stop  to  riots  and  quarrels,  the  num- 
ber of  the  policemen  being  larger  than  that  of  constables,  as  it 
well  known  to  the  parishes  who  are  to  pay  them ;  but  they  will, 
in  proportion,  tend  to  effeminate  the  people,  and  render  them 
slavishly  fearful  of  any  government  force,  and  consequently 
more  easy  a  prey  for  a  despot.     A  mob  is  always  a  very  dan<« 
fferous  thing ;  but  the  desperate  roughness  of  an  English  mob 
IS  proverbial,   and  justly  so.    This  mob,  however,  would  make 
a  better  stand,  if  properly  directed,  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
against  those  who  would  wish  to  tyrannize  over  them.  Whenevef 
the  government,  by  a  tyrannical  police,  has  succeeded  in  subduing 
altogether  the  riotous  spirit  of  the  mob,  ttmeness  has  been  the 
greatest  facilitator  of  tyrannical  oppressicMi.    No  police  was  ever 
more  strict  than  that  of  Venice.    One  of  the  Mrri  dal  zecddn, 
(a  kind  Qf  poUcewan)^  was  eaoi^h  to  impose  respect,  and  even 
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silence,  on  a  multitude;  but  it  vas  a  multitude  of  degraded 
slaves.  Malo  periculosam  lihertalem^  quam  quietum  serm- 
tium;  and  we  like  better  a  bold,  and  daring  population,  than  a 
very  submissive  one.  It  is  observable  how,  in  the  legislations 
of  free  countries  like  ours,  the  crimes  against  persons  (where 
unaccompanied  by  treachery  or  unfairness),  are  more  slightly 
punished  than  they  are  in  countries,  which  boast  of  a  better 
criminal  code  than  the  English.  But  we  extend  the  idea  of 
murder  J  to  many  offences  which  are  not  so  qualified  by  those 
laws;  because  our  object  is  not  to  accustom  the  people  to  trust 
altogether  to  the  police  when  they  happen  to  be  fairly  knocked 
down,  but  to  prevent  this  being  done  with  unfair  advantage. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difference  which  there  is  between 
this  and  any  other  country ;  but  we  think  that  sooner  or  later 
the  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  effects  in  this  country 
which  they  did  in  others.  Those,  who  so  confidently  place 
their  hope  in  such  a  difference,  ought  to  remember,  that 
we  owe  it  to  those  very  laws,  now  superseded  by  foreign 
ones,  which  left  to  other  countries  no  liberty,  and  scarcely  the 
power  of  estimating  the  constitution  under  which  this  country 
has  flourished.  Our  peculiar  laws  and  manners  inspired  that 
vigour  and  strength  in  this  nation,  which  surprised  the  world : 
animated  by  the  pure  English  spirit  of  those  laws  and  usages, 
we  offered  the  unique  spectacle  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  of  a 
nation  increasing  in  power  and  influence  for  so  many  ages, 
and,  during  the  same  time,  struggling  and  conquering  for  her 
liberties  at  home.  In  the  most  critical  moments  the  army  did 
not  forget  that  they  were  citizens,  and  joined  the  standard  of 
liberty,  as  was  done  in  the  golden  days  of  Rome.  Had  there 
existed  a  formidable  mass  of  satellites  of  despotism,  as  the 
new  police  force  must  be,  if  extended  over  all  England,  un- 
connected with  the  country — directed  by  a  minister — com- 
manded by  men,  hired  to  obey  blindly  those  who  pay  them 
—remunerated  with'  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
people — to  whose  avidity  rewards  and  advancement  are  pro- 
mised in  proportion  to  their  submissive  and  passive  obe- 
dience, and  who  are  necessarily  taken  from  the  lowest  class 
of  society : — Had  such  a  force  then  existed,  who  knows  what 
the  consequences  might  have  been  ?  and  who  can  guess  what 
they  may  be  in  future  ?  Then  as  to  the  press ;  who  does  not 
feel  in  how  many  ways  its  influence  may  be  paralyzed? 
We  know  very  well  that  now  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  un- 
bounded in  this  country ;  but  we  likewise  know  that  there  are 
laws  which,  if  enforced  (and  this  again  depends  on  the  general 
state  of  liberty  in  the  country),  would  be  more  than  enough 
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to  destroy  in  six  weeks  the  best  established  journals.  These 
pass  awa}v  but  institutions  still  survive.  C«Bsar,  as  well  aa 
Augustus,  did  not  take  notice  of  libels  directed  against  theniy 
but  how  did  things  proceed,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later  ?* 
'Carmina  Bibuli,  et  Catulli,  referta  contumeliis  Caesarunt 
leguDtur.  Sed  ipse  divus  Julius,  ipse  divus  Augustus  et  tulere 
ista  et  reliquere;  baud  facile  dixerim  moderatione  magis  ant 
sapientia;  namque  spreta  exsolescunt;  si  irascare  agnita 
videntur.*  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  under  Tiberius,  Cordus  waai 
obliged  to  kill  himself;  and  as  for  his  works  '  libros  per  aediles 
cremandos  censuere  patres/ 

It  is  obvious,  that  with  twenty  thousand  such  satellites,  under 
a  minister,  skilful,  bold  and  enterprising,  choosing  well  his  tinje, 
and  under  a  Sovereign  disposed  to  support  him  with  all  his 
inight,  daring  attempts  might  be  made  against  the  subject,  if 
even  unsucessfully,  yet  with  a  great  chance  of  success.  Thi» 
is  clear.  Why  should  we  then  run  the  risk,  and  afford  any 
minister  possessing  other  requisite  qualities,  a  temptation  of 
trying  a  desperate  game,  by  putting  into  his  hands  such  a 
dangerous  weapon  as  this  new  police  ? 

The  present  number  of  policemen,  we  know,  is  too  insigr 
nificant  to  excite  any  fear,  even  were  circumstances  favourablCj^ 
and  our  ministers  either  so  base  or  so  foolish  as  to  attempt 
anything  against  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  contend.  We  dare  say  the  new  police  will 
work  well  as  far  as  keeping  streets  quiet,  and  perhaps  even 
in  preventing  robberies,  —  all  things  considered,  particularly 
the  attention  and  powerful  assistance  which  the  Administra* 
tion,  which  created  it,  will  give  to  it.  But  if  this  new  police 
should  work  thus  well,  it  will  be  extended  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  then  the  danger  will  be  truly  great.  Yet 
there  is  a  remedy  to  alt  this,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  If  they  use  it  well,  the  evil  will  not  go  further ; 
and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  embryo  of  an  innovation  sa 
unconstitutional,  crushed  in  its  birth.  Should  the  new  police 
prosper,  the  people,  and  they  only,  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  It  is  evident  that  this  police  will  have 
an  interest  in  shewing  itself  more  diligent  and  successful  than 
the  old  popular  ones.  There  is  but  one  remedy' — not  to  be  out-' 
done:  this  remedy  we  implore  the  people  to  adopt.  We  cannot 
urge  its  adoption  more  strongly  than  in  the  words  of  a  con*- 
teraporay  journal,  hoping  to  witness  the  full  effects  which  the 
following  powerful  recommendation  is  intended  to  produce  : — 

'  Let,  then,  the  parishes  still  unafflicted  by  this  unconstitutional 
novdty  take  warning,  that  it  is  only  by  taking  away  all  pretext  from 
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Hie  miniflter,  tbey  tsn  hope  finally  to  escape  the  tidtation.  Let 
tkem  reroedel  or  strengthen  thehr  poliee  force  aa  they  may  find  ne* 
cessary ;  and  in  doing  this,  let  them  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  change, 
eoosistent  with  constitutional  principles,  which  seems  to  offer  ad* 
vantages. 

'  We  regret  to  see  that,  in  all  the  complaints  of  ^  gendarmerie 
which  men  are  making,  they  dwell  much  more  upon  particular  castfl 
of  misconduct  or  neglect  than  upon  the  odious  principle  of  espionage^ 
and  the  terrible  weight  of  irresponsible  power  which  make  the  es« 
tablishraent  an  object  of  dislike  and  fear  to  thinking  men.  Thi^ 
resting  on  details,  when  a  principle  more  properly  challenges  % 
vigilant  resistance,  is  a  common  but  a  fatal  error.  If  we  content 
ourselves  with  wrangling  against  the  poor  three-shilling  constables, 
we  shall  soon  find  that  we  are  rather  assisting,  than  preventing,  these 
real  dangers? 

*  If  the  gendarmerie  should  prove,  as  doubtless  it  will,  more  effi(^ient 
ya  preserving  peace  and  order  than  the  watch  has  been,  why  should 
not  each  parish  have  its  own  police  force,  modelled,  if  need  be,  afte^ 
the  gendarmerie,  but  divested  of  the  two  qualities  which  render  thai 
body  a  just  object  of  dislike  and  alarm — namely^  its  enjoined  duty  of 
hpionage,  and  its  absolute  subjection  to  the  minister. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  any  one  parish,  and  we  doubt  not 
tn  the  least  that  it  will  be  successful,  and  may  tend  to  restore  to  the 
people  a  power  which  they  have  held  since  the  days  of  Alfreds  aud 
which  has  been  now  wrested  from  their  grasp. 
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JiiSttzmcrd  und  Reigentngtgreuei  in  Ungam  und  Oeiireich,  oder  acten^ 
mHssige  GeschimU  wesen  Toleronz  und  Mentcfdithkeii  in  umem 
Tagen  schreMich  ver/(Hsrten  Ungriichen  Edien  Mann  Raby  von  Raiba 
und  Maura.    2  Bande.    Strasburg,  1797. 

Ths  unheard  of  peraecntionf  and  tuflleringg  which  this  patriotie  nobleman 
was  doomed  to  endure  during  a  long  and  painful  i uoeestion  of  years^  being 
calculated  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  internal  atate  and  administration 
of  Hungary,  that  terra  ineogmta  of  civilized  Europe^  we  presume  that  % 
short  sketch  of  his  eventful  public  life,  extracted  from  his  Memoirs,  pub« 
lished  at  Strasburg  in  1796,  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  Tht 
total  lawlessness  prevailing,  according  to  his  account,  in  a  Christian  countty, 
and   the  striking  instances  of  utter  disr^ard  shewn  by  the  Hungarian 
administration  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  as  revealed  in  his  narrative,  art 
facts  30  unexampled,  that  it  wouki  be  impossible  to  believe  them,  were  thejF 
not  substantiated  by  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  yet 
been  questioned.    When  reading  the  account  of  his  thorny  public  career, 
tve  cl^y  discover  the  causes  that  prevented  that  enli^tened  and  patriotia 
emperor,  Joseph  II.,  from  realizing  the  plan  of  reformation  which  he  labori- 
ously attempted.    We  are  made  aequamted  with  a  powerful  set  of  nobles 
and  magistrates,  who  were  strongly  leagued  to  uphold  a  long  established 
system  of  oppression,  and  to  resist  every  attempt  of  their  monarch  to  intro^ 
mice  the  dominion  of  equity  and  justice,  whenever  it  interfered  with  their 
despotism  and  extortion,  and  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the  commission  of 
the  most  flagrant  falsehoods,  in  order  to  serve  their  detestable  purpose ;  and 
readers,  Uving  in  a  countnr,  in  which  even  the  lowest  subject  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  most  powerful,  will  scarcely 
think  it  possible  that  there  could  have  existed  in  Cmistian  Europe,  m  tne 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  respectable  natkm  that  wouM  have 
tamely  submitted  to  such  hdnous  excesses  of  a  lawless  aristocraqry  as  an 
detailed  in  the  subsequ^t  outlines  of  tiie  Memoirs  of  Mr.  de  Raby.    But» 
as  the  woeful  tale  of  the  persecutions  which  he  suflfered  was  publirtied  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  the  dignified  monsters,  who  were  the  authors  of 
them,  unhesitatinriy  named  by  him,  and  pubUcly  Inranded  as  peculatow 
and  traitors  to  their  king  and  country,  without  any  one  of  them  having,  to 
the  present  day,  attempted  to  imp^tch  his  veracity,  we  are  constrained  to 
give  full  credit  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  de  Raby  was  bom  at  Presburgh  in  1752.  His  family  derived  ite 
name  from  the  Castle  of  Raby,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  Prague,  in 
Bohemia.  The  miseries,  attending  the  civil  wars  m  that  eountiy  bad  induced 
his  ancestors  to  emigrate  to  Hui^ary,  whose  kings  bestowed  upon  them 
considerable  domains.  Mr.  de  Raby  being  educated  in  one  of  the  public 
institutions  at  Tienna,  the  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  took  particular  notk)e  of  hidi 
on  a  public  visitation,  and  bemg  higtily  pleased  with  his  person,  talents  and 
acquirements,  appomted  him,  in  1773,  a  clerk  of  the  Hungarian  exchequer. 
When  the  young  de  Raby  waited  upon  that  prince  to  thank  him  for  hk 
api>ointment,  he  was  informed  by  him,  that  he  would  soon  discover  abases  of 
tine  most  flagitious  nature,  and  strongly  enjoined  to  report  them  to  his 
majesty.  Mr.  de  Raby  wanted  very  little  penetration  to  flnd  in  a  very  short 
time,  that  he  was  associated  with  a  set  of  public  funotionaries,  who 
vrere  not  ashamed  of  robbing  the  tBeasmy,purk>iningthe  pnblia  moaey^  and 
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oppte^ing  the  subjects  in  the  most  barbarous  and  merciless  manner.  He 
reported  tnese  crying  disorders  to  the  emperor,  as  by  his  oath  he  was  bound 
to  do.  The  consequence  of  this  denunciation  was  a  severe  reproof  from 
Joseph,  who  threatened  the  infliction  of  the  most  exemplary  pumshment,  if 
the  snameful  abuses  of  which  he  had  been  informed  were  not  instantly  dis- 
continued. The  members  of  the  Hungarian  Exchecjuer,  totally  unused  as 
they  were  to  the  control  of  superior  aumority,  determmed  to  seize  the  first 
occasion  that  should  offer,  for  being  reveng^  upon  the  informer,  who  soon 
discovered  more  flagrant  instances  of  the  delinquency  of  these  public  officers. 
Going  one  day  at  an  unusual  hour,  attended  by  a  servant,  to  the  office,  to 
search  for  some  papers,  he  unexpectedly  found  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  expedition  of  the  rescripts  issued  by  the  treasury,  busily 
employed  in  the  store-room,  where  the  writing  materials  of  the  office  were 
kept,  m  packing  up  a  variety  of  articles,  which  a  couple  of  servants  were 
to  .'carry  off  m  a  handbarrow.  These  articles  consisted  of  whole 
reams  of  writing-paper,  sealing-wax,  quills,  wax-candles,  sheets  of  parch- 
ment, &c.,  &c.  '  What  business  have  you  here  at  this  late  hour  of  the  dav  ? 
snarled  tlie  director  at  the  unwelcome  intruder.  *  I  am  here  on  duty,'  Mr. 
de  Raby  replied,  '  But  you,  sir,  do  not  seem  to  be  here  for  any  honourable 
purpose,  the  proofs  of  which  are  here  before  my  eyes,*  pointing  at  a  large 
finen  sheet,  in  which  the  servants  had  tied  up  the  stolen  articles.  The 
director,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  carrying  on  this  pilfering  trade 
I6r  a  long  time,  having  sent  the  stolen  goods  to  .the  jews  at  a  market- 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Presburg,  where  the)r  sold  them  |  publicly.  Mr. 
de  Raby  thought  himself  bound  in  dutv  to  give  information  of  his  mscoveiy 
to  Baron  Orcxy,  the  vice-president  of  the  exchequer.  But  this  denunciatioh 
|m)ved  more  fatal  to  himself,  than  to  the  delinquent.  His  chamber  in  the 
exchecjuer  was,  in  his  absence,  opened  by  means  of  a'  master-key  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  writing-paper  belonging  to  the  office  was  smuggled  into  it,  and 
himself,  in  his  turn,  charged  with  having  robbed  the  store-room.  Without 
trial  he  was  deprived  of  his  appointment ;  and  when  he  complained  to  Baron 
Pfeffershofen,  who  had  presided  at  the  inquiry  into  the  business,  of  the 
illegality  of  the  proceeding,  that  nobleman  had  the  coolness  to  reply :  *  You 
aie  served  justly,  for  it  was  no  business  of  yours  to  inform  against  the 
director;  the  stolen  effects  not  having  been  your  property,  you  have  rendered 
yourself  guilty  of  a  glaring  act  of  insubordination,  and  are  not  fit  to  serve 
mny  longer  in  our  office.*  When  Mr.  de  Raby  declared  he  had  done  no  more 
than  conformed  to  his  oath,  he  was  told  *  To  go  to  the  d—l  with  his  oath, 
€md  be  more  discreet  in  future:  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  justice  at 
Presburg,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  delinquency  of  his  superiors,  and 
his  own  equally  well  known  innocence,  he  went  to  Vienna,  to  appeal  in 

Snrson  to  the  Empress- queen  Maria  Theresa.  Joseph  II.,  recommending 
8  case  particularly  to  his  august  mother,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  in 
1779,  to  the  Hungarian  Exchequer,  requiring  that  department  to  answer  to 
its  illegal  and  despotic  proceeding. 

After  numerous  consultations,  a  most  calumnious  rej)ort  was  at  length  re- 
sumed to  the  sovereign ;  but  Mr.  de  liaby  proved  his  innocence  so  clearly,  that 
« peremptory  order  was  at  length  sent  to  Piesburg,  that  he  should,  without 
delay,  be  reinstated  in  his  former  situation.  This  order  was,  however,  so 
iotauy  disregarded,  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  repair  to  Vienna,  and 
implore  the  protection  of  his  sovereign.  Joseph  II.  again  advocated  his 
•cause  with  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff- 
t>ox  containing  fifty  ducats,  and  a  valuable  watch  set  with  brilliants,  telling 
him,  '  My  son,  1  am  fully  sensible  of  the  loyal  zeal  with  which  you  liave 
endeavoured  to  perform  your  duty,  and  give  you  this,  as  an  acknowledgment 
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of  my  approbation  of  jrour  conduct    I  have  declared  you  to  be  capable  of 
serving  me  again,  and,  in  order  to  deliver  you  from  any  further  connexion 
with  those  detestable  oflScers  of  the  Hungarian  Exchequer,  I  give  you  leave 
to  apply  for  a  vacant  place  in  my  residence/    But  Mr.  de  Raby,  being  fully 
aware  now  impossible  it  was  for  her  majesty  effectually  to  shield  him  against 
the  future  cabals  and  machinations  of  her  Hungarian  servants,  returned  to 
Hungary,  firmly  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estate 
in  that  country.    Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  applied  to  by  a  widow 
lady  of  the  name  of  Tanka,  owing  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  protect  her  against  the  oppression  of  her  brother-in-law,  who,  imme- 
diately after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  had  entered  her  house  with  an 
armed  force,  whilst  she  was  absent  from  home,  broken  open  her  chests  and 
drawers,  demolished  her  furniture,  and  carried  off  every  valuable  which  he 
could  find,  and,  amongst  others,  all  her  family  papers.    She  was  even  in 
hourly  danger  of  being  driven  by  him  from  her  family  seat.    Mr.  de  Raby 
advocated  her  cause  at  Vienna  with  great  success,  and  eventually  compelled 
her  rapacious  relative  to  make  a  complete  restitution  to  her,  an  event  which 
was   unheard  of   in  Hungary,  and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies.    Notwithstanding  the  personal  interference  of  Joseph  II.,  he  was 
less  successful  in  his  defence  of  another  widow,  who,  with  her  orphan 
children,  was  stripped  of  all  she  possessed,  and  reduced  to  absolute  beggary. 
The  character  of  Mr.  de  Raby  had  been  so  grossly  traduced  by  the  judges  of 
his  unfortunate  client,  in  the  course  of  the  lawsuit,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  suffer  matters  to  rest  there.    He  went,  therefore,  to  Vienna  to 
obtain  from  the  emperor  an  order  for  a  new  trial  before  an  impartial  court. 
The  sovereign  exhorted  him  to  patience,  pledging  himself,  however,  that  he 
would  see  justice  done  to  his  protegee,  charging  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  commission  that  could  not  but  render  his  enemies  more  inveterate.    Going 
to  his  house  at  Tima  for  some  documents,  he  found,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
that  it  had  been  broken  open  by  the  local  authorities,  in  virtue  of  a  forged 
order  from  the  emperor.    Mr.  de  Raby  prosecuted  them  for  this  daring  and 
flagrant  breach  of  the  most  sacred  laws,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  commands  of  the  emperor,  urging  the  strictest 
inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  that  heinous  offence,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  stay  all  further  legal  proceedings,  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  chest 
containing  the  documents  on  which  they  were  founded. 

'Hie  high  opinion  entertained  by  Joseph  II.  of  Mr.  de  Raby's  talents, 
patriotism,  and  incorruptible  loyalty,  unfortunately  became  the  main  source 
of  all  the  subsequent  persecutions  which  repeatedly  reduced  him  to  the 
brink  of  despair.  The  mhabitants  of  St.  Andr^,  a  market-town  appertaining 
to  the  royal  domains  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  had  complained  to  the  emperor 
of  the  vexations  and  trying  exactions  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  their 
magistrates,  and  petitioned  that  their  public  accounts  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  might  be  examined.  The  emperor  commissioned  Mr.  de  Raby  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  their  complaints.  Previously  to  entering  mto 
a  detail  of  this  investigation,  he  g^ives  an  account  of  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical state  of  Hungary,  of  which  we  shall  select  the  following  striking 
particulars : — Hungary,  though  commonly  considered  a  monarchy,  is,  in 
fact,  an  aristocracy,  under  a  head  of  a  very  limited  power.  The  king  is  the 
greatest  landowner  in  the  country ;  there  is  not,  however,  a  single  nobleman 
more  grossly  imposed  upon  and  cheated  than  he.  Even  of  the  produce  of 
the  re jf alia,  exclusively  belonging  to  him,  one  half  only,  at  most,  finds  its  way 
into  his  treasury.  The  great  number  of  inferior  officers  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  detect  the  frauds,  which  they  commit  the  more  impudently,  as  they 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  robberies  of  which  their  superiors  are  guilty.  The 
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king  »,  indeed,  entitled  to  issue  such  orders  as  are  not  contraiy  to  the  coiuti* 
tution,  but  the  states  never  hesitate  to  throw  them  under  the  table,  whbaeY«r 
tliey  clash  with  their  own  interest  The  nobility  and  clergy,  in  fact,  exclu- 
sively compose  the  nation  ;  the  citizens  being  held  in  very  little  estimation 
and  the  country-people  entirely  disregarded*  The  palatine  is  nominally  con- 
sidered the  second  person  after  the  king,  but  virtually  subordinate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Gran.  This  prelate  possesses  the  privilege  of  granting  letters- 
patent  of  nobility,  which,  however,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  king.  A 
nobleman,  when  distress  is  to  be  levied  on  his  property,  may  oppose  tha 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  at  the  head  of  his  people,  armed  with 
sabres  and  pistols,  and  thus  virtually  protest  against  it.  If  the  defendant 
be  a  lady,  she  uses  a  cane  instead  of  a  sabre.  This  opposition  having  been 
made,  the  lawsuit  is  commenced  de  novo,  and  thus  may  be  perpetuated  for 
ages.  Should  the  nobleman,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversary,  be  driven  from  his  estate,  or  because  he  was  sick  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  he  avails  himself  of  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to 
surprise  his  antagonist  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  regains  what  had  been 
legally  taken  from  him.  These  reciprocal  seizures  being  commonly  effected 
at  night,  we  may  suppose  that  they  must  be  frequently  attended  with 
flagrant  excesses.  The  plebeians  are  kept  in  better  order ;  far  firom  l}eing 
allowed  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  courts  of  justice,  they 
are  not  even  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  throne,  this  being  considered  a  crime 
against  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Entire  communities,  rendering 
themselves  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  are  driven  together  by  the  militia,  when 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  them  are  severely  scourged  in  public,  to  convince  them 
of  their  being  in  the  wrong.  There  are  many  courts  of  justice  in  Hungary, 
but  few  plaintiffs  know  to  which  of  them  they  are  to  apply ;  -nay,  the 
lawyers  themselves  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  it.  Every  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  the  power  of  a4judging  capital  punishment  Bribery  is  so  com- 
mon, even  in  all  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  and  perpretrated  so  bare- 
facedly, that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  The  most  respect- 
able man  cannot  flatter  himself  that  he  shall  obtain  justice,  let  his  cause  be 
ever  so  clear,  if  he  cannot  add  weight  to  his  arguments  by  a  few  rolls  of 
ducats.  The  litigating  parties  outbid  each  other,  fully  persuaded  that 
money  will  make  the  judges  propitious  to  them.  The  amount  of  the  bribes 
is  regularly  shared  among  the  diiferent  officers  of  the  court  of  justice,  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  they  derive  from  their  respective  situations. 

To  judge  from  Mr.  de  Raby*8  documentary  account  of  the  administralioa 
of  justice  in  Hungary,  it  seems  that  the  laws  were  framed  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  All  public  posts  are  in  the  possession 
of  these  two  classes.  The  same  crime,  for  which  a  plebeian  is  punished 
capitally,  is  compensated  by  a  fine,  if  committed  by  a  nobleman,  or  an  eccle- 
siastic, if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  hushed  up.  Even  the  commission  of  murder 
can  by  them  be  atoned  for  in  this  way ;  and  the  highest  punishment  inflicted 
for  it  upon  a  nobleman,  is  a  short  imprisonment.  Plebeians  purloining  the 
property  of  another  are  haujged  without  ceremony ;  whereas  the  nobility 
rob  and  pilfer  publicly  with  impunity,  unless  they  should  have  injured  the 
property  of  one  of  their  own  caste.  Widows  and  orphans  are  most  frequently 
exposed  to  depredations,  because  they  are  least  able  to  resist  them.  What 
renders  the  ootainment  of  justice  still  more  difficult  are  the  enormous  fees 
that  must  be  paid  by  the  parties,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  cause  can  be 
transferred  from  one  court  to  another.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  is  still 
predominant  in  Hungary,  although  the  law  directs  that  the  numerous  protes- 
tants  should  enjoy  the  same  privi%e8  as  their  Roman  catholic  feUow-subjectSi 
The  Wallachians,  and  Kussiaos,  who  are  settled  in  great  numbars  in 
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Hungary,  are,  in  fact,  of  the  Greek  profession,  but,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  united  Greeks,  have  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Roman  catholic 
church.  They  have,  however,  bishops  of  their  own,  who  are  subordinate 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Gran,  and  acknowledjge  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Their 
priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  under  both  forms.  Joseph  II.  ardently  desired  to  remedy  the  rooted 
defects  which  undermined  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  in  general,  and 
particulariy  wished  to  realize  his  humane  plans  in  Hungary ;  but  eveiy 
new  regiilation  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  in  that  country,  however 
salutary  and  necessary,  was,  by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  obstinately  opposed, 
as  an  infringement  of  their  constitution. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  deRaby's  account  of  himself.    Inconsequence 
of  the  emperor's  orders,  he  went,  in  1 784,  to  Ofen,  and  thence  to  St.  Andr^, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  proper  understanding  with  that  community,  whose 
cause  he  was  to  advocate,  and  to  procure  the  requisite  documents.    St 
Andr^  is  a  large  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Danube,  at  a  small 
distance  from  Ofen  and  Waizen,  and  has  a  population  of  more  than  a 
thousand  souls.     When  Mr.  de  Raby  inouired  into  the  state  of  the  ex- 
chequer of  that  community,  sixty  thousand  florins  had  been  paid  into  it  t 
but  he  found  it  completely  empty,  and  the  magistrates  totally  incapable  of 
giving  a   satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had 
been  disposed  of,  and,  besides,  was  informed,  that  it  was  burthened  with 
a  debt  of  forty-eight  thousand  florins.    Mr.  de  Raby  ascertained  that  th<l 
magistrates  had  divided  among  themselves  the  major  part  of  these  sums, 
and  employed  the  rest  to  bribe  the  court  that  might  have  called  them  to 
account.    Mr.  de  Raby  having  reported  these  particulars  to  the  emperor, 
the   lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which  St.  Andr6  belongs  was  ordered 
to  form  a  committee  of  impartial  persons,  to  scrutinize  this  matter  more 
closely.    Whereupon  de  Raby  repaired  to  Tima,  for  the  necessary  papers, 
when  he,  as  before- mentioned,  found  his  house   broken  open  by  public 
authority,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  valuable.    Persons  being  appointed 
to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  this  crying  infringement  of  all  the  laws 
of  justice,  who  had  themselves  had  a  share  in  the  booty,  he  was  continually 
harassed  by  them,   and  such  malicious  attempts  were  made  to  ruin  his 
character,  that  he  found  himself  necessitated  to  repair  to  Vienna  for  redress 
and  protection.    Two  new  orders  were  now  issued  by  the  supreme  court  at 
Vienna,  to  the  lord- lieutenant  and  the  magistrates,  enjoining  them  not  to 
injure  Mr.  de  Raby's  person  and  property,  and  to  forward,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  execution  of  his  commission.    In  spite  of  all  the  caJbals  of  the 
commissioners,  and  of  all  the  obstacles  which  they  threw  in  his  way,  the 
most  shameful  dilapidations,  the  most  exorbitant  extortions,  and  the  most 
disgraceful  briberies  were  proved ;  nevertheless  the  committee  reported  to 
the  Hungarian  chancery  at  Vienna,  that  the  accounts  of  St.  Andri^for  th$ 
last  ten  years,  had  been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct,    Mr.  de  Raby, 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  to  Vienna,  was  ordered  to  repair,  within 
eight  days,  to  Pesth,  and  to  verify  his  report  before  the  assessor.     When 
he   arrived   there,  he   found  that  that  magistrate  had  gone  to  Vienna, 
and  desired  him  to  await  his  return.    Whilst  he  was  waiting  for  him,  he 
discovered  that  the  magistrates  of  St.  Andr^  had  accumulated,  by  means  of 
extortion   and  peculation,  a  private  chest  of  more  than  eighty  thousand 
florins,  which  served  them  chiefly  as  a  fund,  out  of  which  they  bribed  the 
superior  courts.    New  endeavours  were  now  made  to  remove  him  from  the 
committee  of  inquiry,    and    a  large  bribe  was  offered  him,  if  he  would 
resign  his  appointment.    The  firmness  with  which  he  still  maintained  his 
ground,  irritated  bis  antagonists  almost  to  madness.    They  threatened  to 
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send  him  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  had  him  watched  bv  an  amifid 
banditti,  who  were  to  take  away  his  life,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  gained 
their  end,  had  he  not  been  guarded  day  and  night  by  persons  appomted  by 
the  community  of  St.  Andre.    Mr.  de  Raby  having  sent  three  thousand 
diicats,  with  which  they  had  attempted  to  bribe  him,  to  the  emperor,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  Vienna,  his  enemies  contrived  to  have  poison 
administered  to  him.    On  his  sending  for  medical  assistance,  none  of  the 
physicians  of  the  neighbourhood  thought  himself  at  libertv  to  attend  him  ; 
and  had  not  a  physician  of  another  district  l)een  prevailed  upon,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  administer  an  antidote,  he  must  have  faJlen  a 
victim  to  the  villainy  of  his  adversaries.    Having  lingered  more  than  ten 
weeks,  he  partially  recovered,  but  never  could  regain  his  former  health.  Mr. 
de  Raby,  seeing  that  the  vexations  of  the  corrupt  authorities  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  would  never  allow  him  to  realize  the  emperor's  intention,  went 
again  to  Vienna,  though  not  quite  recovered  from  the  late  attempt  at 
poisoning  him.    Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was 
mformed  that  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  bigamy,  and  of  having 
robbed  and  murdered  a  jew  on  the  highway ;  and  had  requested  that  hS 
should  be  imprisoned  immediately  on  his  return.    He  laid  this  information 
before  the  emperor,  humbly  imploring  him  to  release  him  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  perilous  commission  with  which  he  was  charged.     But  his 
prayer  was  again  rejected ;  the  emperor,  repeating  his  solemn  promise  oC 
the  most  effective  protection,  providing  him  with  a  new  letter  of  safe-con- 
duct, and  ordering  him  to  deliver  to  Count  Niczky  a  written  declaration  of 
his  grievances,  in  order  to  enable  that  nobleman  the  more  speedily  and 
effectually  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  might  be  thrown  in  his  way.    But 
that  persopage  received  him  with  threatening  looks,  pretending  to  be  as- 
tonished to  see  him  at  Vienna,  when  his  commission  required  him  to  be  at 
Ofen,  and  commanded  him,  on  pain  of  exemplary  punishment,  to  repair 
forthwith  to  his  post    Having  informed  the  emperor  of  this  imexpected 
reception,  and  received  repeated  assurances  of  his  sovereign's  protection^ 
he  went  to  St  Andr6.    He  met,  however,  again  with  such  insurmountable 
obstacles,  and  was  annoyed  so  intolerably,  that  he  found  himself  once 
more  necessitated  to  apply  for  the  sovereign's  interference,  proving  to 
him,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  both  tlie  magistrates  of  St  Andr6, 
and  the  persons  associated  with  him  in  the  inquiry,  were  guilty  of  numerous 
public  and  private  offences  and  crimes,  and  imploring  him  to  give  positive 
orders  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  investigation.    The  lord-lieutenant  of. 
the  district  now  received  a  peremptory  command  to  account  for  the  causes  of 
the  remissness  with  which  it  had  l>een  carried  on  hitherto,  and  to  appoint  new 
and  careful  commissioners.    But  this  command  was  not  attended  to ;  nay, 
Mr.  de  Raby  was  summoned  by  the  authorities  of  Pesth  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  having  officiously  meddled  with  public  affairs,  and 
threatened  that  coercive  means  would  be  employed  to  prevent  a  like  inter- 
ference in  future.    Mr.  de  Raby  now  drew  up  a  statement  of  these  despotic 
Proceedings ;  but  scarcely  had  the  spies  of  his  enemies  discovered  that  he 
ad  put  a  parcel  for  Vienna  into  the  post-office  .at  Ofen,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison  as  a  rebel  against  the  Hungarian 
administration.     Accordingly  he  was  taken  up  by  their  •  satellites,   and 
carried  to  Pesth.    On  his  arrival  there,  at  the  office  of  the    Comitate, 
he  was  completely  stripped  of  eveiy  thing  he  had  about  him ;  he  then  was 
chained  cross-ways,  and  confined,  along  with  eighteen  highwaymen,  mur- 
derers, and  other  felons,  in  a  dungeon  onfy  nine  feet  by  six,  where  he  had  the 
naked  stone  pavement  for  his  couch.    In  a  short  tune  his  body  swarmed 
with  nauseous  vermin.    The  heat  and  stench  of  the  small  den,  in  which  so 
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utny  lU-M  and  unclean  prisoners  were  cooped  up,  almost  suffocated*  him, 
•ad  their  beine  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  vessel  in  common,  infected  the 
«ir  to  an  insufferable  degree.    His  sight  grew  dim,  his  head  giddy,  and  his 
broathing  difficult ;  he  was  scarcehr  able  to  stand ;  and,  on  the  third  day^ 
^vas  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood.    In  this  dreadful  state,  in  which 
he  was  kept  eleven  dajrs,  he  received  no  other  sustenance  than  bread  and 
water.    To  render  his  situation  worse,  he  was  again  loaded  with  heavy  irons, 
«nd  dragged  into  a  narrow,  damp  dungeon,  inaccessible  to  every  ray  of  light, 
where  his  lamentations  could  reach  no  human  ear.    All  hopes  of  deliver- 
ance seemed  now  to  have  disappeared — all  means  of  apnlicatran  to  the 
emperor  completely  wrested  from  him.    But  Providence  had  ordained  it 
otherwise:  after  a  confinement  of  six  hours,  he  was,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Baron  Orezy,  removed  to  the  nobility-prison,  where  he  was 
locked  up  in  a  strong  room,  and  left  to  his  solitary  meditations.    He  was 
€verv  day,  for  a  month,  criminally  examined ;  the  pettiest  annoyances  were 
emi)loyed  to  render   his    imprisonment    more    severely  fclt.     A  friend 
having  sent  him  a  bird,  to  afford  him  some  amusement  in  his  dreary  cell,  he 
found  his  little  companion  suspended  lifeless  to  the  grate  of  his  dungeon, 
as  he  was  one  day  returning  from  the  court  of  inquiry.    Another  bird, 
vrhich  was  sent  him,  shared  the  same  fate  in  his  absence.    Then  he  cour 
trived  to  tame  a  mouse,  which  amused  him  by  gunboUing   familiarly 
about  him,  and   readily  obeying    his  calls ;   but  this  fared    no  better, 
being  poisoned  by  his  diabolical  tormentors.     Count  Maylath,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  inquiry,  spared  no  pains  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  his  i>ersecutors,   proposing  a  great  number  of  insidious  interrogato- 
ries to  insnare  him.     Being  at  len^h  completely  wearied  out  by  such 
poceedings,  he  declared  to  the  president,  that,  seeing  there  was  not  the 
least  hope  of  obtaining  justice  at  the  hands  of  his  self-created  judges,  he 
committed  his  cause  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  being  resolved  to 
abstain  from  all  further  denunciations  to  the  emperor,  and  protested  that  he 
had  not  accepted,  from  any  selfish  view,  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  by  his  sovereign,  but,  in  executing  his  command,  had  sacri- 
ficed a  great  part  of  his  fortune.    This  declaration  was,  however,  of  no  use 
to  liim,  his  fetters  being  exchanged  for  heavier  ones,  and  his  treatment 
rendered  still  more  intolerable.    In  this  desponding  situation,  he  learned 
that  the  emperor  had  arrived  at  the  encampment  near  Pesth,  within  a  small 
distance  of  the  place  of  his  captivity,  and  he  contrived  to  send  off  two 
petitions,  but  received  no  answer.    His  clients  now  presented  a  memorial  jn 
his  behalf  to  the  monarch,  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  respectable  in- 
habitants, praying  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  his  innocence.  Closely  as 
he  was  guarded,  he  was,  nevertheless,  informed  of  all  that  was  passing,  by 
some  servants  of  the  court,  who  were  partly  prompted  by  humanity,  and 
piurtly  gained  over  by  large  bribes,  to  assist  him.    They  provided  him  with 
writing  materials,  took  his  letters  to  the  post-office,  and  brought  him  receipts 
of  their  delivery,  receiving  for  each  letter  fifty  ducats.  The  gaoler*s  servants, 
being  suspected  of  having  assisted  him,  were  severely  flogged  and  put  in 
•  heavy  irons.    Several  of  them  were  shockingly  maltreatea.    The  emperor, 
who  had  been  made  to  believe  that  Mr.  deRaby  had  been  long  ago  liberated, 
was  highly  surprised  when  he  learned  that  none  of  his  commands  had  been 
regarded.    He  ordered  Count  Niczky  to  appear  before  him,  reprimanding 
him  severely  for  having  repeatedly  deceived  him,  commanded  him,  on  pain 
of  being  cashiered,  to  liberate  Mr.  de  Raby,  without  further  delay,  and  an  order 
was  now  issued  for  his  discharge,  but  to  no  effect.    Some  unknown  persons 
were  bribed  to  persuade  him  to  make   his  escape,  offering  him  their  aid, 
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but  h0  gave  their  anonynumt  notes  to  the  keeper  of  the  priton.  Rb  Judfe^; 
being  determined  not  to  admit  their  being  in  me  wrong,  coukl  not  resoWe  to 
liberate  him  in  a  legal  way.  They  besides  apprehended  that,  if  he  should 
recover  his  liberty  in  the  rc^ar  form,  some  serious  consequences  to  them- 
•elves  might  result  from  it.  More  irons  were  put  upon  him,  and  his  allow- 
anoe,  which  had  l)een  ten  kreuiers  (she  and  a  half  drs.)  a  day,  was,  at  first, 
reduced  to  seven,  and,  at  last,  to  four  kreuzers  (one  and  a  quarter  dr.). 
Count  Maylath  repeated  his  captious  interrogatories,  and  the  prisoner  was 
frequently  kept  standing,  heavily  chained,  till  one  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
All  attempts  to  ensnare  him  having  proved  al)ortive,  he  expected  every 
hour  that  ne  should  be  discharged,  but  was  ordered  again  for  examination. 
Being  very  ill  from  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  and  nearly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  motion,  from  want  of  exercise,  whilst  the  weather  was  excessively 
cold,  he  begged  to  be  excused  attending  the  court,  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  his  cell  warmed  three  times  a  day.  The  order,  issued  for  that  purpose, 
was,  however,  executed  so  over-zealously,  that  the  stove  of  his  cell  was 
cracked  in  several  places,  and  the  suffocating  heat  fO'eatly  aggravated  his 
misery.  Nevertheless  he  gradually  recovered.  ^  One  nisrht,  being  fast  asleep, 
he  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  appearance  of  twenty-four  fellows  in  Turkish 
garments,  having  their  faces  covered  with  black  crape,  and  being  armed 
with  muskets,  pistols,  and  long  knives.  They  pretended  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  community  of  St  Andr6  and  the  emperor,  to  deliver  him  from  cap- 
tivity, tlu-eatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he  refused  to  follow  them. 
Upon  his  declining  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance,  they  dragged  him 
from  his  couch,  knocked  off  his  fetters,  and  carried  him,  unoppoMd  by  the 
numerous  guards  that  were  in  the  prison-yard,  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  a  vessel  was  in  waiting  to  receive  him  and  his  pretended  liberators. 
Having  rowed  their  boat  across  the  river,  they  placed  nim  into  a  carriage 
with  three  of  his  conductors,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was  on  the  road 
to  Vienna.  Ill,  and  thinly  clad,  as  he  was,  the  piercing  air  of  a  cold  De- 
cember night  made  him  apprehend  that  he  should  die  on  the  road.  The 
rest  of  his  conductors  were  following  him  on  horseback,  dropping  off  one 
by  one,  and  only  two  of  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  carriage,  staid 
with  him  on  the  second  stage,  where  they  changed  their  dress,  allowing  him 
to  enjoy  the  l)enefft  of  a  short  sleep.  They  pretended  to  be  inhabitants  of 
St.  Andr^,  compelled  him  to  put  on  a  female  dress,  forcing  upon  him  thirty 
florins,  and  attended  him  to  Vienna.  In  the  morning  preceding  Mr.  de 
Raby's  abduction,  the  authorities,  pretending  to  be  completely  ignorant  of 
this  singular  transaction,  sent  a  requisition  to  the  police  of  Ofen  and  Pesth, 
to  arrest  the  prisoner  as  a  rebel,  who  had  escaped,  and  to  confine  him 
closely.  K  po99e  comitahu,  consisting  of  Hussars  and  Haiduks,  was  sent 
in  pursuit  after  him,  whilst  all  the  property  he  had  at  St.  Andr^  was,  for 
the  third  time,  forcibly  carried  off.  Not  a  single  article  of  apparel  was 
left  behind  by  these  legalized  robbers.  After  a  search  of  three  days,  in  such 
places  where  it  was  known  he  would  not  be  found,  warrants  for  sei&ng  him 
were  despatched  all  over  Hungary.  He  reached  Vienna  in  safety.  Chi  his 
application  to  the  police  of  that  city,  to  arrest  his  two  conductors,  the  officers 
despatched  after  them  were  so  slow  as  to  give  them  full  opportunity  to 
effect  their  escape.  Mr.  de  Raby  now  presented  himself  in  his  female  dis- 
guise  to  the  emperor,  informing  him  of  all  the  cruelties  he  had  been  made 
to  suiter,  as  well  as  the  mysterious  manner  of  his  forcible  liberatioa  How- 
ever  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  chancery  pretended  he  had  attempted 
to  seduoe  the  country-people  to  insurrection,  and  escaped  from  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  high- treason.  The  Counts  Nictky  and  May- 
lath  went  to  Vienna,  to  give  weight  to  this  chai^  by  their  verbJ^  teatimony 
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aad  oAeial  authority.  The  eniptror,  being  mibrmed  that  the  Mows  who 
had  abducted  Mr.  de  Raby  from  pneon,  tiad  been  arrested  in  Hungary,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  to  be  oonfronteid  with  him.  But  oom* 
plianoe  with  this  order  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  this  was  contraiy  to  the 
Hungarian  oonslitution.  His  majesty,  therefore,  sent  Mr.  de  Raby  to  Ofen, 
attended  hy  two  commissaries  of  the  police  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  to  be 
interrogated  by  the  director  of  the  police  of  that  town,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrates.  But  the  director  declared,  he  could  not  conform  with  the 
amperoT^s  command,  as  he  was  l>ound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  local 
anthoriiies,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  Mr.  de  Raby.  Count 
Niczky  replied  to  the  protest  of  the  Vienna  commissaries,  that  the  emperor 
had  the  command  cU  Vienna^  but  himself  in  Hungary. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  de  Raby  was,  in  thie  presence  of  the  imperial  commis- 
saries, stripped  of  his  money  and  papers,  cross-chained,  and  thrown  into  a 
damp  dungeon,  where  he  was  suffered  to  lie  all  night  on  the  bare  brick- floor. 
Ttie  Vienna  commissaries,  desiring  to  see  the  prisoner  the  next  morning, 
were  told  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  contagious  distemper,  and 
being  obstinately  denied  an  interview  with  him,  demanded  a  certificate  of 
their  having  safely  delivered  him  to  the  police  of  Ofen,  and  departed  imme- 
diately for  Vienna,  to  inform  the  emperor  of  what  they  had  witnessed.    The 
next  morning,  Mr.  de  Raby,  loaded  as  he  was  with  ponderous  fetters,  was 
dragged  bv  six  Haiduks  before  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  examined  respect- 
ing his  alleged  esca^  from  prison.    He  faithfully  related  how  the  affair 
had  happened,  refernng  his  judges  for  the  confirmation  of  his  deposition  to 
the  testimony  of  the  two  persons  who  had  attended  him  to  Vienna.     Sipos, 
the  first  of  them  that  was  brought  up  for  examination,  hesitated  a  long 
while  before  he  would  speak,  and  when  urged  to  confess,  he  began  to 
tremble,  wrung  his  hands,  and  declared  at  length  he  Was  afraid  to  say 
what  he  knew  of  the  business.    Beingj  encouraged  by  one  of  the  assessors 
of  the  court,  he  at  last  deposed  that  mmself  and  his  comrades  had  disguised 
themselves  in  the  apartment  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  by  the  order  of  the 
authorities.    Mr.  de  Raby  rejoiced  at  this  declaration,  exclaiming  that  his 
hinocence  now  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun ;  when  his  judges  bade  him 
be  silent,  clamorously  accusing  him  of  sedition,  and  of  having  encouraged 
the  people  of  St.  Andr^  to  rebellion.    The  deposition  of  the  witness  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  barefaced  falsehood,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  ordered  to  bt 
severely  flogged,  put  in  irons,  and  sent  to  gaol,  for  having  dared  to  impose 
upon  the  court.    The  second  witness,  having  l)een  properly  tutored  before 
he  appeared  in  court,  declared  he  had  been  on  guard  t)efore  the  prison  door, 
when  Mr.  de  Ral^  was  missed,  but  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  him ; 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  comrades  had,  however,  informed  him,  she  had  seen 
the  prisoner  fly  out  of  the  window  of  his  prison  with  a  thundering  noise,  at 
daybreak.    This  deposition,  absurd  as  it  was,  was  highly  applauded  and 
rewarded.    Mr.  de  Raby  now  was  declared  to  be  a  conjurer,  and  loaded 
with  the  vilest  epithets.    The  final  result  of  this  examination  was  the  sen- 
tence, that,  being  fuUy  convicted  of  the  abominable  practice  of  the  black  art; 
of  having  excited  his  Majesty*s  subjects  to  rebellion ;  and  of  the  commission 
of  divers  other  crimes,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  must  prepare  for  execu- 
tion.   The  locksmith  of  the  place  was  sent  for,  Mr.  de  Raby  was  stretched 
out  upon  the  floor,  and  the  locksmith  ordered  to  rivet  a  set  of  ponderous 
chains  round  his  legs.  He  then  was  ordered  to  go  down  stairs,  but  was  so  much 
exhausted,  that  the  gaoler's  men  were  obliged  to  support  him ;  and  before 
he  had  descended  to  the  first  floor,  his  heavy  fetters  had  so  much  chafed  his 
leg»9  Qovered  only  with  a  pair  of  thin  silk  pantaloons,  tliat  every  step  he 
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took  was  marked  with  his  blood,  which  profusely  trickled  down  from  hj^ 
lacerated  limbs.  The  duneeon  in  which  he  was  confined,  was  a  damp  and 
cold  hole,  secured  by  dOiiWe  iron  doors,  with  a  window  not  broader  than  a 
span,  and  rendered  almost  impenetrable  to  light  and  air  by  a  treble  iron 
grating.  His  irons  were  riveted  so  short  to  the  wall,  that  he  could  neither 
move  a  single  step,  nor  stand  upright  upon  his  legs,  but  was  compelled  to 
lie  day  and  night  upon  a  kind  of  pdlet  covered  with  straw.  At  his  head  was 
placed  a  pail  of  water,  covered  with  a  rind  of  ice,  and  some  coarse  bread* 
and  at  his  feet  an  utensil,  the  sight  of  which  was  sufficient  to,  spoil  the 
keenest  appetite.  In  this  dreadful  situation  he  apprehended  he  should  be 
left  to  pine  until  released  by  death  ;  yet,  confidently  as  his  barbau-ous  judges 
had  counted  upon  his  being  completely  cut  off  firom  all  human  intercovurse, 
and  from  the  possibility  of  communicating  his  miserable  state  to  his  sovereign, 
his  oppressed  clients  were  too  deeply  interested  in  his  fate,  not  to  have  at- 
tempted all  possible  means  likely  to  effect  his  enlargement.  The  original 
cause  of  his  sufferings  was  so  generally  known,  that  many  persons  who  never 
had  been  connected  with  him  before,  warmly  sympathized  with  his  suffer- 
ings, and  endeavoured  to  render  them  less  painful.  The  large  rewards  they 
held  out  to  those  that  would  undertake  to  assist  them  in  succouring  Mr.  de 
Raby,  tempted  several  persons  to  run  the  greatest  risk  to  afford  him  relief! 
He  was  put  in  possession 'of  writing  materials,  and  enjoined  to  lose  no  time 
in  applying  to  the  emperor  for  his  protection.  Difficult  as  the  task  of  vm- 
ting  was  in  his  situation,  on  account  of  his  arms  bein^  double  chained,  he 
contrived  at  last  to  compose  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  m  which  he  informed 
him  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  laboured 
to  execute  his  commands,  conjuring  him  to  save  him  fix)m  utter  ruin.  This 
paper  was,  by  his  unknown  protectors,  immediately  forwarded  to  Vienna, 
and  his  opj^ressors  were  thunderstruck  when  the  lord-lieutenant  unex- 
pectedly received  a  peremptory  order  from  the  sovereign,  forthwith  to  lil)erate 
him,  and  to  report  who  were  the  authors  of  the  unjust  and  ignominious 
treatment  Mr.  de  Raby  had  complained  of  to  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  This  order  was,  likewise,  so  completely 
disregarded,  that,  instead  of  affording  him  protection,  it  rendered  his  situa- 
tion worse  than  it  ever  had  been.  The  Comitate  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  him,  which  was,  however,  annulled  by  the  emperor,  but  re- 
newed five  times  by  his  implacable  enemies,  although  they  had  been  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  set  him  at  liberty  without  any  further  delay.  The  only 
advantage  he  derived  from  the  repeated  cassation  of  his  sentence,  was  his 
being  indulged  with  warm  victuals,  bread  unmixed  with  chopped  straw,  and 
a  blanket  to  warm  his  frozen  Umbs.  His  protest  against  the  fourth  reitera- 
tion of  his  sentence  of  death,  he  was  obliged  to  write  with  his  blood,  for 
want  of  ink.  According  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  court,  he  was  to  be  im-; 
prisoned  in  chains  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon, 
and  every  three  months  to  receive  twenty-five  stripes,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  at  St.  Andr^  and  Pesth.  Now  his  allowance  was  reduced  to 
bread  and  water.  At  length  the  emperor  did  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
a  twelvemonth  sooner,  in  a  country  in  which  the  tribunals  most  shamefully 
abused  the  privileges  of  the  nobiUty;  he  declared,  that  if  Mr.  de  Raby  were 
not  set  at  liberty  unmediately,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  hberated  by  military 
force.  Any  further  caballing  appearing  to  be  of  no  avail  against  that 
measure,  his  fetters  were  knocked  off,  and  he  was  informed  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  whither  he  chose.  Thus  he  had  languished  in  chains  from  Februaiy 
1787  to  July  1789,  treated  like  a  felon,  and  now  was  discharged  without 
the  benefit  of  a  purifying  sentence,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  made  r^)eat«d, 
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but  fruitless  applications.  He  recovered,  but  slowly,  his  health,  which  had 
been  severely  injured  by  the  rigour  of  his  long  confinement,  and  was  not  be- 
fore the  10th  of  Au^st,  1789,  able  to  report  to  the  emperor  the  manner  in 
which  his  late  mandate  had  been  executed,  informing  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  arbitrary  judges  had  insinuated  to  him,  during  his  captivity,  three 
forged  imperial  orders.  The  emperor  being  confined  by  illness  at  Laxen- 
burgh,  when  his  report  arrived  at  Vienna,  it  unfortunately  was  delivered  at 
the  Hungarian  chanc^,  and  left  unnoticed.  The  vintage  being  at  hand, 
Mr.  de  Raby  went  to  St.  Andr^,  where  he  owned  a  house  and  several  vine 
yards;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  informed  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, that  he  must  quit  the  territory  of  Pesth  within  three  hours,  on  pain 
of  being  sent  to  prison,  as  he  might  not  expect  ever  to  regain  possession  of 
his  late  property  in  it.  His  house  being  locked  against  him,  he  applied  for 
a  lodging  at  several  public-houses ;  but  no  publican  would  take  him  io^ 
which  obliged  him  to  stay  with  a  poor  nobleman  of  the  town,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  hospitality,  received  a  severe  flogging  in  the  market-place. 
Learning  that  the  emperor  was  dangerously  ill,  he  hastened  to  Vienna.  On 
the  7th  of  October  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  monarch,  who 
compassionately  listened  to  the  account  of  the  numerous  and  grievous 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  ordered  him  to  repair  to  Ofen  and  tell  the 
president  of  the  'Court  of  lord-lieutenancy,  that  he  commanded  him  to 
aid  him  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  redress.  But  that  nobleman  refused  to 
admit  him,  and  Mr.  de  Raby  was  advised  by  some  friends,  to  make  his 
escape  with  all  possible  expedition,  as  an  order  for  his  detention  was  pre^ 
paring,  which  made  him  return  to  St.  Andrd  without  delay.  learning,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  that  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  a  price  of  two  thousand 
florins  set  on  his  head,  he  fled  to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived,  only  to  be  more 
deeply  afflicted  than  at  any  former  period,  by  the  death  of  his  august  pro« 
tector,  Joseph  II.  Before  Leopold  II.  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary, 
Mr.  de  Raby  could  not  expect  to  derive  from  his  protection,  the  least 
furtherance  of  his  cause  in  that  country.  The  Hungarian  states  required 
of  that  prince,  that  he,  previously  to  his  coronation,  should  annul  all  regu* 
lations  and  innovations  introduced  by  his  predecessor.  The  firmness  with 
which  he  resisted  this  unjust  demand  protracting  that  solemn  act  a  long 
time,  Mr.  de  Raby  presented,  February  28th,  1791,  to  the  Archduke  Francis, 
a  memorid,  in  which  he  stated  all  his  grievances,  requesting  him  to  recom* 
mend  him  to  the  protection  of  his  imperial  brother,  who  was  already  par* 
tialiy  acquainted  vnth  his  case.  The  day  following  he  presented  a  similar 
memoir  to  the  emperor,  who,  having  looked  at  it,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
said : — *  Are  you  that  honest  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  property  and  blood 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ?  I  am  dad  tp  see  you.V  He  then  solemnly 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  procure  him  ample  satisfaction,  and  dismissed 
him  most  graciously.  However,  the  Hungarian  chancejy  contrived,  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  tergiversations  and  artifices,  to  procrastinate  the  ad« 
justment  of  Mr.  de  Raby's  concerns  from  time  to  time,  and  Leopold  II.  died 
l>efore  redress  could  be  obtained.  Francis  II.,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
imperial  throne,  having  patronised  him  so  generously  when  Archduke  oC 
Austria,  he  justly  expected  that  bis  affairs  would  be  taken  up  more  vigor* 
ously.  Neither  was  he  altogether  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  as  far 
as  they  rested  on  the  good  will  of  the  emperor,  who  declared  to  thb  president 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  could 
tend  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  that  oppressed  patriot,  and  indemnify  him  for 
his  past  suft'erings.  Ihe  result  of  this  new  investigation  was  a  declaration 
of  the  commissioners,  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused,  and  that  a  justi- 
fication 
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fieation  of  his  character  should  be  inserted  m  the  public  papera.    This 
sentence  being  laid  before  the  council  of  state,  the  members  of   which 
could  not,    as   courtiers,    refuse    th^r   assent,    one  of  them  had  the 
ooarag;e  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the  Aulic  committee  by  his  manual  sig- 
nature, ot)9erving,  howcTer,  that  it  wot  not  advisable  in  the  then  revoke 
Honary  timee,  to  divulge  matters  ofeo  scandalous  a  nature.    But  here  the 
matter  rested,  the  majority  of  the  counselldrs  of  state  declining  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.    In  vain  did  Mr.  de  Raby  inquire  in  the  imperial  cabinet 
after  the  progress  of  his  oase,  and  when  he  solicited  the  emperor  to  use  his 
authority  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  he  was  referred  by  Francis, 
who  was  just  eoing  to  join  the  army,  to  his  brother  Leopold  Alexander,  the 
Palatine  of  Hungary ;  but  that  prince  said  to  him,  on  his  application, «  You 
must  needs  appear  to  have  committed  a  mistake,  because  the  public  are  not 
to  be  informed,  that  in  the  district  of  Pesth,  where  /,  in  the  capacity  of 
Palatine  t  am  the  first  magistrate,  officers  are  appointed  that  perpetrate  the 
greatest  crimes  and  rogueries:    Sf)on  after  this  unpropitious  interview, 
the   prince  died.     New  persecutions   l>eing  commenced  against  Mr.  de 
Raby,  he  applied  once  more  to  the  emperor,    on  his  return  from  the 
army,  and  was  thunderstruck,  when  that  monarch  said  to  him — *  I  pity 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  because  I  cannot  save  you — they  are 
going  to  confine  you  again:    Not  long  after,  he  was,  with  the  emperor*s 
connivance,  banished  to  his  native  place,  and  strictly  enjoined  to  trouble  the 
sovereign  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  no  more  with  his  concerns.    His 
friends,  apprehending  that  he  should  be  dragged  to  Hungary  by  the  police, 
whose  secret  spie:*  were  watching  all  his  steps,  urged  him  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  and  having  provided  him  with  a  disguise,  a  purse  filled  with  ducats, 
and  a  postehaise,  he  set  off,  travellii^^  day  and  night,  and  safely  arrived  at 
Passau,  June  3,  1.796.    Thinking  it  indispensable  for  the  vindication  of  his 
character,  that  the  public  at  taixe  should  t3e  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  persecution,  he  drew  up  a  written  account  of  it,  but  could  not 
in  any  of  the  German  countries  procure  a  pubhsher,  the  liberty  of  the  (nress 
being  at  that  time  very  limited  all  over  Germany.    In  the  vicimty  of  Ulm  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  a  French  foraging  party,  and  taken  to  General 
Laroche,  to  whom  he  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  numerous  acts 
of  oppression  that  had  made  him  quit  his  native  country.    Mentioning  to 
him  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  justificatory  statement  of  the  unheard  of 
injuries  he  had  suffered,  but  could  not  procure  a  publisher,  he  was  advised 
by  him  to  go  to  Strasburff,  where  he  would  be  at  fUll  liberty  to  do  it,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  following  passport : '  Citizen  Matthias  Raby,  of  Raba 
and  Maura,  in  Hungary,  is  permitted  to  proceed  to  Strasburg,  and  there 
to  seek  all  the  aid  and  support  he  deserves,  having  quitted  his  native  country 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  himself  from  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution 
to  which  he  was  exposed  there,  on  account  of  his  patriotic  principles*     At 
Strasburg  he  was  most  liberally  supported  by  a  great  number  of  literary 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  fortune  and  influence,  who  enabled  him  to  publish 
the  Memoirs  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract,  and  which  be  concludes 
as  follows :— •  Should  my  enemies  and  judges  think  themselves  capable  of 
vindication,  I  call  upon  them,  thus  publicly,  to  do  it  within  a  twelvemonth. 
Let  them  produce  their  proofs  before  all  Europe.    The  public  opinion  will 
Judge  between  us.    Their  personal  persecutions  can  attfect  me  no  more; 
theu*  police-officers,  poison- mongers,  and  executioners,  cannot  reach  me 
here.    IShould  my  confession  disgrace  them,   they  will  be  sensible  that  by 
the  most  shameful  abuse  of  the  administration  of  justice  th^  have  incurred 
the  censure  of  their  fellow«citisens.* 
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EuripidU  Tragoedue  et  Fragmenta.   Recensuit  Augustus  Matthias,  vol.  ix. 
I^ipsig*  1829,  pp.  474. 

Thb  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Matthifls  on  the  remains^ of  Euripides  art 
completed  in  the  volume  at  the  head  of  our  Article,  whioh  forms,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  Edition.  The  notes  of  this  Editor  are  estimable 
rather  from  the  diligence  with  which  the  opinions  and  oonjectures  of  others 
are  collected,  and  the  judgment  with  which  these  are  weighed,  than  from 
any  novelty,  in  the  way  either  of  interpretation  or  emendation,  which  they 
contain,  in  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  extant  tragedies,  which  owe -so 
much  to  the  extraordinary  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  Porson,  and  the  happy 
boldness  of  Etmsley,  Mr.  Matthise^s  qualities  could  not  be  so  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  but  in  editing  the  fragments,  which  remained  in  a  state  very  un- 
worthy of  the  present  advanced  stage  of  classical  learning,  scattered  as  these 
were  through  numerous  authors,  and  emended  piece- mesd  by  more  numerous 
critics,  the  mdustry  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Matthise  found  a  more  appropriate 
field.  With  a  diligence  which  cannot  be  suflBciently  praised,  he  has  com- 
pared all  the  passages  in  which  fragments  of  Eunpides  are  cited,  in  the 
principal  editions,  and  extracted  the  verses,  with  all  the  context  that  throws 
any  light  on  the  quotation,  and  the  most  remarkable  various  readings.  He 
has  tl^n,  by  collecting  together  the  fragments  of  each  plav,  (whenever  its 
name  can  be  ascertained)  sought  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  plot,  which  in  the 
less  well-known  portions  of  mythological  story,  is  sufficiently  illustrated  from 
the  Grammarians  and  Writers  on  Mythology.  In  most  cases,  however,  it 
hap|>ens  that  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  disposition  of  the  piece  can  be 
obtained,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  fragments  consists  of  moral  sentences, 
frequently  preserved  in  Stobseus,  which  can  throw  none,  or  at  most  a  very  dim 
light,  on  the  characters,  action,  or  place,  of  the  drama.  Next  follow  the 
frfl^gments  which  are  ascribed  nwmnaHm  to  Euripides,  but  without  any 
mention  of  the  particular  play.  Of  these  Mr.  Matthise^s  Edition  reckons 
276;  but  the  real  number  is  not  so  great,  as  the  order  of  Musgrave's 
edition  being  preserved,  many  which  appear  in  his  collection  are  either 
referred  to  particular  tragedies,  or  rejected  on  other  grounds.  Next  come 
the  Fragments  which  by  some  writers  are  ascribed  to  Euripides,  l)y  som« 
to  pth«r  poets,  twenty-two  in  number.  Last  of  all  are  the  *  doubtful  frag- 
ments,' t.  e.  fragments  which  are  cited  without  any  name,  but  are  conjectured 
to  belong  to  Euripides ;  these  amount  to  forty-four. 

The  corrected  list  of  the  lost  plays  of  Euripides,  given  \jy  Mr.  Matthise, 
contains  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight  names ;  which,  with  the  eighteen  extant, 
majces  a  sum  of  seventy-five  or  seventy-six.  This  agrees  so  nearly  with  the 
Bumbers  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  authcnr  of  the  life  of  this  poet  published 
by  Dr.  Elmsley — seventy-five,  seventy- seven,  and  seventy-eight — that  we  are 

Srobably  in  possession  of  the  name,  at  least,  of  every  play  written  by 
luripides. 

Our  readers  vnll  not  suspect  us  of  any  intention  of  regularly  going  through 
the  fragments  of  each  of  these  fifty-seven  plays,  or  of  stating  the  plot,  and 
examining  the  remains,  of  each  drama,  from  the  Aegeus  to  the  Xantriee. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  choosing,  almost  at  random,  a  few  of  the 
flowers  of  this  poetical  collection. 

Acohut 
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Acoku,  frt^nt  J5. 

If  the  second  word  in  the  second  line  is  correct,  it  should  be  written  «^« ;  but  we 
)  comiptioo. 
I  •  W  fit^Xt,  frtgment  1. 

fUXt^ra  /Mf  fit  Mf'  iwt^nn4^mf  itmrn^, 
Mr.  MatthiSy  who  seems  to  have  a  lorkiof  tenderness  for  anapests,  prints  i«^9. 
Absmeeon  I  ^  K*^n00»f  fragment  6. 

These  corrupt  words  Mr.  Hermann  emends  thus': 

pikat,  fiXm  w^ifimrtf  ^Xir»'  rig  S^i,  wo^wif  i  |i»#j  Kt^tf ^its  l/»«Xi»  myx**^' 
Antigone f  fragment  14. 

ri  XtMfvf  t^rt^09  X"^^''  ^y • 
One  MS.  has  ttUn  r«v^  Uu    Mr.  Hermann  corrects, 

/Ml  nnitXi 

w§\>Ms  ri  XiMTMry  t^rt^  X'^'^^  ^X^' 
Aniiope,  fragment  20. 

KJiw)  TtvT  iTuytrm 
fifun  r«  «'Xirrr«y  nfu^mt  t^vtm  /u^t 
If  mvrit  mtrw  rvy^itif  (iiXri^rts  m. 

These  lines  are  also  quoted  by  Aristotle,  Rhet  I.  1 1 .  28.  where  the  second  verse  is 
written  thus,  nfim  i»»rrnf  n/At^af  rXiTrrtv  ^i^«f ;  and  in  the  last  line  the  be$t  MS.  of 
the  Rhetoric  has  rvyx»*Uj  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Matthis's  defence,  appears  to  be 
without  doubt  the  right  mood. 
lb,  fragment^44. 

Read  wr  \urpx^' 

BeUerophoHj  fragment  8,  from  Stob«ns< 

*Afh^  ^  X^fl^rif  x^n^rif  »u  /uwuwri 
x»»^  Mt%0i  ri  ^urriruMf  nhfmtf. 
The  second  verse  occurs  as  the  107th  fragment  from  an  uncertain  tragedy,  quoted  by 
Aristotle  in  this  manner,  »««•#  xeutS  ytt^  rimrticiy  nUfln* 

Creua,  fragment  13. 

fu^x*"*  ^*nn*  0»^Mtf  ;^«Hi«  n  Wr . 
Mr.  Matthias  does  not  mention  the  certain  emendation  of  Porson,  fiirx^n  rt  r^  ri^Mm* 
See  Person's  Tracts,  p.  246« 

The  long  fragment  of  the  Danae,  first  published  by  Commelinus,  is  rightly  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Matthise  to  be  spurious,  on  the  authority  of  Jacobs,  £Ims1ey,  and  other  critics' 
Many  errors  both  of  syntax  and  prosody  are  pointed  out,  to  which  Mr.  Matthiae  might 
have  added,  v.  3,  ^Ax^Uitt  ttXtixtf)  Tv^mtft  rH^h  ynf,  the  metre  of  which  is  comic,  not 
tragic.  , 

We  will  transcribe  the  beautiful  eulogium  of  Euripides  on  his  native  country  (Ereclh. 
p.  172,)  as  emended  by  Mr.  Hermann,  without  offering  any  apology,  as  those  who  have 
not  read  the  lines,  must  read  them  with  pleasure,  and  tbost  who  hnve  read  them,  «-ilI 
read  them  with  pleasure  again. 
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n7  It  firm  f/tkf  Xiitt  9v»  lirmxrif  &XX§4tff 
mlrij^^nf  If  t^vfUf.  mi  T  &XXmi  wiXtif 
iru0m  ifut'^s  2im^«^u^m4  ^Xmt 
HxXmt  wmf  iXX»»9  i/rlv  V^mymyt/iu. 
tl  }f  uf  wm^yn  j^  ri  mt/Awi^mt  Xiyw, 
wfmfif  Mf  yiit  tx»fU9  ^  mtm^m/Upsv, 
?»  §St  &ymv  «t^  •Srt  x**f**  ^v/htmycT. 
A  7  '£XA.«#  ^A^irn  «•'  ivr^ipii  mmXXtnrm  yn^ 

The  first  lines  of  this  fngment  make  it  probable  that  io  the  IoD|  ▼.  603,  HermaDQ, 
tifml  petet  rmt  mlrix^nrnt  mXwmf  *A^itmt  §ifm  Iwu^mmrtf  yim,  where  mvrixpn  and 
IWi^mxtt  refer  to  the  same  substantive,  there  is  some  corruption.    Compare  with  the 
last  part,  Xeuoph.  de  Rep.  Alh.  ii.  7. 
UippolfftuM  priwTy  fragment  10. 

ifi  2i  T^$  ir$XX$$0n  mfi fiiets  lyit 

rt»T»v^mf  v^t9  rnv  ird^«f  ii/ir^ml^mf. 
Mr.  Matthia  takes  no  notice  of  the  metrical  fault  in  the  second  line.     Perhaps  rnt 
&ymf  tlnr^mSiUf,    It  seems  to  us  that  preiott,  rather  than  pott,  prosperity  makes  men 
insolent  and  overbearing. 
PeUms,  fragment  3. 

§v»  Xetn  Stfifiwdt^i  rmSr*  ^miref, 

§i  ^fim  ymiatf  »Xii#r«v,  tf4m  rn*  fur/v 

•  Wyf nff  x^v^mg  &v  tin  f^it* 
For  if  tin  Mr.  Gaisford  proposes  vsfuffiun.  Mr.  Matthise,  however,  remarks  that  the 
particle  is  necessary,  and  would  approve  the  emendation  of  Heath,  xfu^it  &9  ii  xtfn 
r«^^,  t/ there  was  any  instance  of  xtU  fur  xmi  ttn.  It  should  be  observed,  likewise,  that 
x^ti  iv  for  xfu^pmf «»  should  never  be  admitted  on  conjecture.  Sea  Elmsley  ad 
Eurip.  Med.  416,  note. 

The  fragment  of  the  Phaethon,  detected  in  a  palimpsest  MS.  at  Paris,  and  transcribed 
by  Hase  and  Bekker,  is  given  chiefly  after  the  edition  of  Hermann,  Oputcttla,  vol.  iii 
p.  1 — 21.     We  will  only  extract  from  it  one  passage,  v.  12—14. 

Z  xxXXt^tyyis  ^X$\  Us  f*  mirtiXtfuf 

xa)  rify,     *A^iXXM  S*  ir  fi^trtuf  9  i^0iif  xmXu 

t^rtt  rei  styiv^  ififimr  tDi  ^mtfiivitf. 
The  MS.  has  *Atr«XA.*rf  and  xmX^t  for  which  Mr.  Hermann  corrects  as  above.  This 
passage  was  previously  well  known  from  the  citation  of  Macrobius,  who  appears  to  have 
misquoted  it  by  an  error  of  memory.  Mr.  Matthise  remarks, '  Apoliinit  cum  vde  con/ksi 
hoc  antiquimmum  exemplum  m/,  atque  adcoj  niai  faUor^  apud  antique*  tcripioreSf  id 
est  COS  qui  ante  Alexandri  M.  tempera  vijcetunt,  umcum*  This  subject  is  further  par* 
sued  by  Miiller,  in  the  Dorians,  book  ii.  ch.  v. 
lb,  fragment  9. 

T«raiV  mxsv^mt  iTr^  Iftm^tf  htmf, 
eTtm  est  tamen*  says  Mr.  Matthiss.    We  wonder  at  such  a  mistake  as  this  from  so 
good  a  grammarian.    Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  meaning  of  tamett,  and  of 
tJrm  used  between  the  participle  and  verb. 
Philoctetet,  fragment  1. 

irSit  T  mv  f^§f§in9f  f  irm^nf  J^w^myftiMtg 

ivVMri  ^iXX»tt  nftifAfifUfif  rT^«T«!7,  &c. 
Aristotle  quotes' ne«^^iM*>>^*    We  prefer  the  accusative  fcfts««    See  Elmsley  ad  ^urip. 
Heraclid.693.  Mcd.727. 

/6.  fragment 
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lb.  fragment  13. 

By  the  help  of  the  reading  of  a  MS.  and  a  conjeoture  of  Mr*  Mattbiae's,  these  senia- 
leu  and  uDroetrical  lines  are. restored  as  follows : 

*  Every  mmt^  whoever  he  may  be,  it  raited  by  the  protperity,  and  deprttted  by  the 
tafhrin^t  of  hit  country* 
Poiyidmt,  fragment  8. 

^^yd^  ly  MuA  ^iyu9 

Mvm^t  Mtts4t  ^90TVX^y  tVM  tvTvxSf' 

*  Pro  »v»  tvrvxU  (says  Mr.  Matthiv)  Grotiwt  dedit  tfim  lirvx^ft  ^  Mutgravim 
etiam  legcndam  putat ;  male  :  nam  contraria  tulyunguntur  etiam  tine  copula.'  We  do 
not  understand  this  reasoning.  A  particular  reading  is  Absolutely  required  by  the 
metrei  and  is  preferable  for  the  sense.  Mr.  Matthia  says,  that  the  sense  does  not 
absolutely  require  it.  This  is  very  true,  but  the  emendation  b  no  less  certain. 
Arittoph,  Ach.  439. 

As?  yJi^  fu  iS^  irr«;^«y  iTvai  rnfu^tvt 

itftu  /tiv  §r«rtf  u/u,  ^mlnsiat  %  ftn. 
Ot  ^  rr/;^04  0vr0i  (says  the  scholiast)  U  T«fXi^«v  Elf^nrthv.    We  suspect  that   the 
second  alone  of  these  two  versed  is  from  the  Telephus.     At  any  rate  the  end  of  the  fint 
line  must  hsve  been  altered  by  Aristophanes ;  as  the'  fifth  foot  would  not  be  admissible 
in  tragedy.     Tif^i^«v,  moreover,  is  a  comic  form. 
>   /itcer/.  7>'a^.  fragment  162. 

(paufif  aSH(. 
Perhaps  v^ft^Mf  at^(.     Compare  Aristoph.  Thesm.  43.  I;^ir*r  %  a^6hi  finfitt  mlHf. 

The  4th  of  the  fragmenta  incerta  appears  from  the  metre  of  the  4th  line  to  belong  to 
Menander,  whose  name  it  bears  as  well  as  that  of  Euripides.  Compare  with  the  last 
verse,  Weu^treu  ya^  /^ut^tf,  Ita  /u7^«y  irirj?,  the  well-known  passage  of  Juvenal,  '  Nume^ 
rota  pnrabat  par  a  bat  exceltte  turrit  tabulata,  &c.  ;*  and  *  Thlluntur  in  altum  ui  laptu 
graviore  ruant.' 

Fragment  Dub.  42. 

ittiS  yt^  Imrii  §lhif  tvrvx**  fi^§nif» 
Read  0Srtf.  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  line  attributed  to  Menander,  whidi 
halts  in  the  same  foot  as  that  just  quoted.    Menand.  Sent.  Sing.  104,  p.  316.     Meindce. 
yvfufaX^  troT^f,  4y)(«  yt^  •it  yvftitAriH.     '  Qyterenda  ett  medicina*  says  Mr.  Meinehfti 
The  remedy  does  not  lie  at  a  great  distance.     Read  th  yd(  Svi^a  yvftfd^uf. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Euripides  is  a  consider- 
able accession  to  ancient  literature.  Mr.  Matthiae  has  availed  himself,  with 
great  diligence,  of  the  many  iroproTements  furnished  by  the  collations  of 
new  manuscripts,  and  the  conjectures  and  elucidations  of  modem  critics, 
and  his  edition  may  in  these  respects  be  considered  as  nearly  complete.  We 
do  not,  however,  despair  of  living  to  see  the  fragments  of  Euripides  treated 
with  greater  success  by  some  one  better  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  iambic 
metre,  and  who  has  not  the  infirmity  of  mind  which  Mr.  Matthiae  complains 
of,  *  quod  ad  locos  scriptomm  conjectvra  sanandos  parum  idoneum  est^  eiod 
dubitofidum  propemiut:  But  we  question  whether  any  future  editor  will 
be  ableto  improve  as  much  on  Mr.  Matthiae,  as  Mr.  Matthiae  has  improved 
on  his  predecessors, 

Oeorgiui 
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Oeorgiu$  Synedlua  ei  Nicephorus.     £x  recensione  Gulidmi  Dindoi^. 

Bonn,  1829.  9  vols.  pp.  1384. 
Thbsb  two  massive  volumes  contain  the  sixth  author  already  published  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  chronological  works  of 
£usebius  and  Syncellus,  though  written  by  authors  of  the  Byzantine  age,  do 
not  particularly  concern  the  Byzantine  history,  and  would  not  necessarily 
form  part  of  a  complete  collection  of  those  historians.  Mr.  Niebuhr,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  conceived  the  very  reasonable  and  useful  project  of  making 
his  new  edition  a  body  of  Byzantine  literature,  rather  than  of  Byzantine 
history  ;  and  aocordin^y  he  announced  to  the  world,  in  his  Kleine  Schrjften^ 
(p.  184,  note,)  his  intention  of  including  both  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  in  the 
Bonn  edition,  and  not  imitating  the  inconsistency  of  the  Venice  collection, 
which  admitted  Syncellus,  but  excluded  the  more  valuable  Eusebius.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated,  that  Syncellus  would  appear  in  a  greatly  improved 
form.  This  promise  has  lieen  fulfilled  to  the  letter  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  W. 
Dindorf,  who  l)eing  provided  with  the  collations  of  two  manuscripts,  and 
possessing  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  has  rescued 
the  unhapp3r  Syncellus  from  the  t>arbarous  attacks  of  a  certain  Mr.  Goarus^ 
and  given  his  chronological  labours  to  the  world  in  a  correct  and  intelligible 
form.  Mr.  Dindorfs  labours,  however,  do  not  extend  beyond  a  revision  of 
the  text,  and  a  statement  of  the  various  readings.  Of  the  Latin  version, 
which  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  greatly  increases  the  bulk 
and  expense  of  the  work,  Mr.  Dindorf  remarks,  *  Interpretatio  Latina  Goari 
est,  quam  ego  plane  non  attigi:  Either  a  Latin  translation  was  worth  print- 
ing, or  it  was  not ;  if  it  was,  wh^  reprint  the  old  one,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,  and  not  adapt  it  to  the  corrected  text ;  if  it  was  not,  surely 
a  faulty  version  is  doubly  worthless. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  text  of  Syncellus,  and  the  short  chronological 
abstract  of  Nicephor us.  The  second  volume  comprises  a  dissertation  on 
the  work  of  Syncellus  by  Bredow,  in  which  there  is  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  Christian  chronologers ;  after  which  we  fall  upon  the  commentaries 
of  Mr.  Goarus,  of  which  we  can  onlv  say,  that  if  thev  cost  him  as  much  trouble 
to  write  as  they  did  us  to  read,  the  labour  was  heavy  and  irksome  indeed. 
First  comes  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Seguier,  the  Chancellor  of  France ;  then 
a  preface  to  the  candid  and  learned  reader ;  then  a  long  diatribe  against 
Scaliger,  occupying  forty  pages;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  emendations 
and  annotations ;  though  by  what  right  that  which  does  not  emend  is  called 
dXi  emendation,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover ;  and  must  either 
suppose  that  Mr.  Goarus  was  blinded  by  a  love  for  his  own  offspring,  or 
that,  by  a  well-known  figure  of  speech,  like  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  he  chris- 
tened troDi  contraries.  We  will  cite  the  last  sentence  of  these  notes  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  trash  which  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  reprint 
in  the  19th  century.  ^  Hucusque  Qeorgii  Syncelli  opus  mentem  et  calo" 
mum  deiinuit,  Ager  brevis  et  angustus,  sptnis  obsitus,  cor^fusa  ruderum 
congerie  hoiridus,  laborem  quern  vir  librorum  culturce  peritus  coiyidat^ 
ignarus  et  iners  animus  non  credat,  sustinendum  impulit,  Novavi,  aravi, 
excolui.  Totum  quaqua  patet  f  Non  ^lorior :  nisi  de  potiori.  Qua 
diligentia  vet  svlertia  f  decement  eruditt.  Quod  de  labore  meo  judicium 
est;  inculium  agrum,  at  solum ferax,  copiosce  sementi  recipiendes  idoneum, 
arte  meliori  messem  uberiorem  reportaturum,  pro  rudi  et  inculta  Minerva 
niea  aratro  proscidi:  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  use  of 
reprinting  ail  these  prefaces  and  notes  at  full  length.  The  only  value  which 
they  now  possess  is  derived  from  their  scarcity,  a  quality  which  of  course 
vanishes  in  a  reprint  If  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  person,  who  wouki 
undertake  to  compile  an  account  ol  the  li&  and  writings  of  Syncellus,  and 
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Hlustrate  his  chronological  work,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  exhract  all  the 
useful  matter  from  the  notes  of  Goarus,  which  would  have  occupied  a  very 
small  compass,  and  to  omit  such  ridiculous  effusions  as  that  which  we  have 
just  quoted.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  an  index  of  subjects  by  Groarus,  and 
of  authors  cited  in  the  text,  by  Mr.  Dindorf. 

On  the  arrangement  of  the  text  by  Mr.  Dindorf  we  can  bestow  imqualified 
praise,  and  on  this  ground  alone  we  can  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers, 
whether  interest^  in  sacred,  profane,  or  ecclesiastical  history.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  edition  of  Eusebius  appears,  we  trust  that  not  only  the  text 
will  be  improved,  but  that  the  Latin  version  will  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
text,  that  the  life  will  be  brief  and  satisfactory,  and  that  after  the  admiralke 
li^ours  of  Mr.  Niebuhr,*  the  text  will  be  clearly  and  concisely  illustrated. 

Das  Evangdium  der  Jemiten  au9  der  Theorie  und  Praxis  dieter  Viiter 
zusammengestellt  und  der  lieben  Christenhett  neuerdings  zur  Beher- 
zigung  vargelegt,  von  Friedrich  Girardet,  Pastor  der  Evangelisch  Refor- 
mirten  Gemeinde  zu  Dresden.    £d.  2.  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.  pp.  223. 

To  begin  with  the  faults  of  this  little  volume,  we  believe  the  Rev.  Author 
has  chosen  the  very  worst  form  in  bringmg  his  truths  to  light  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  a  voung  artist,  pursuing  his  studies  at  an 
academy  in  a  Catholic  country,  to  his  friend  at  home,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, who,  it  seems,  was  apprehensive  of  the  dangerous  influence  any  inter- 
course with  Jesuits  might  have  on  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  young 
man.  He,  on  the  contrary,  reljring  on  the  firmness  of  his  own  fiuth,  is 
desirous  of  becoming  acquamted  with  the  tenets  of  that  formidable  society,  and 
for  that  purpose  courts  the  company  of  a  reverend  Father,  Khom  he  allures 
by  the  never-failing  bait,  that  here  a  soul  may  be  won  to  heaven,  and  a  body 
to  the  Church  on  earth.  But  this  Father  Eusebius  is  of  such  gross 
stupidity,  that  we  may  safely  aver,  if  the  Order  had  but  three  such  members 
at  a  time,  it  would  speedily  die  of  a  natural  death.  Though  the  Writer  very 
properly  remarks  in  the  beginning,  that  it  would  be  unjust  from  the  moral 
theology  of  the  order  to  argue  on  the  private  morals  of  the  single  members, 
and  again,  that  they  are  as  careful  to  conciliate  the  conscientious  by  the 
strictness,  as  to  win  the  unrighteous  by  the  laxity  of  their  morals ;  yet 
Father  Eusebius  himself  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  ^fundamental  rule, 
when  he  undertook  the  conversion  of  a  young  man  evidently  not  the 
xnost  perverse  of  his  race.  He  seems  not  even  to  have  had  an  idea  that 
much  of  the  casuistry  in  the  moral  tenets  of  the  order  is  introduced  chiefly 
lo  bring  about  something  like  a  reconciliation  between  very  great  sinners 
and  then*  own  consciences,  arguing  que  ce  rCett  que  le  premier  pas  qui  couie, 
and  that  if  once  an  impression  was  made  on  any  mind,  an  intelligent  Con- 
fessor would  know  how  to  improve  it,  and  follow  it  up  perhaps  to  a  total 
amendment.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  where  it  was  his  obvious  duty  to  avoid 
any  thing  merely  bordering  on  ambiguity  in  morals,  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  led  by  the  young  stranger  to  a  discovery  of  a  series  of  doctrines  which 
the  most  barefaced  atheist  would  blush  to  own,  which  could  have  no  othar 
effect  than  that  of  disgusting  the  hearer,  whilst  their  grossness  makes  him 
doubt  the  seriousness  of  their  meaning. 

As  to  these  doctrines  themselvesT  that  their  authenticity  mav  not  be 
doubted,  Father  Eusebius  is  so  extremelv  obliging  as  to  cite  tlie  books 
from  which  he  quotes  them,  and  his  incredulous  disciple  has  therefore  only 
to  believe  his  own  eyes.  We  must  of  course  suppose  Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Girardet 
■■11  .<— ^— — ^"^ '         '  I.I 

•    *  laeme  Sckri/ten,  p.  179--304. 
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to  have  read  all  tbe  authontles  he  mentions,  which,  we  confess,  we  have 
not ;  but  fh)m  what  we  have  seen  we  dare  answer  that  their  depravity  neces- 
sarily deprives  them  of  all  influence  save  on  minds  already  lost  to  every  sense 
of  honour  and  virtue.  In  this  assertion,  we  believe,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  will  suffice  to  bear  us  out. 

According;  to  this  doctrine  of  probabilities  every  tenet  is  valid  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  an  approved  member  of  the  Society.  Thus  two 
opinions  may  be  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  yet  both  be  applicable 
according  to  circumstances,  only  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  authonty  from  which  it  claims  its  origin  is  more  or 
less  respectable,  that  is  to  say,  bears  a  higher  rank  in  the  Order.  This  degree 
of  probability  may,  however,  not  influence  the  judgment  or  final  decision  of  the 
doubting;  /for,*  says  Immanuel  Sa,  (Aphorism  de  dabio,  p.  183,)  'one 
may  do  what  one  supposes  to  be  permitted  in  consequence  of  such  an 
opinion,  even  if  the  contrary  be  more  certain.'  Father  Eusebius,  in  our 
book»  is  probably  the  only  one  among  his  brethren  honest  enough  directly  to 
confess :  *  we  answer  what  we  think  fit,  or  rather,  what  is  most  to  the  mmds 
of  those  asking  us,  and  what  they  desire  to  hear ;'  but  the  same  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  his  less  candid  brethren.  Thus, 
P.  La3rmann,  {Theol,  Moral,  1.  i.fr.  1,  c.  2,  §.  2,  n.  7,)  expresses  the  follow- 
ing opinion  :  '  If  any  teacher  be  asked  his  advice,  he  may  not  only  give  that 
advice  which  to  his  own  mind  is  the  most  probable  one,  but  even  any  other 
contrary  to  his  own  opinions,  provided  it  has  been  maintained  as  probable 
by  another,  (Sc.  Jesuit,)  and  is  more  favourable  to,  and  more  to  the  liking 
of,  the  person  asking  his  advice,  than  his  own  opinion  {si  forte  illi  ei/avO' 
rabilior  et  exoptatior  tit):  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  than  what  consistently 
follows  from  this  doctrine.  P.  Bauny  (i^.  4,  cfe  Poenit.  Qu.  13.)  avers: 
'  Whenever  the  Confessing  has  acted  according  to  any  probable  opinion,  the 
Confessor  is  obliged  to  absolve  him,  even  if  his  own  views  are  opposed  to  it. 
To  deny  the  absolution  in  such  a  case  would  be  committing  a  deadly  sin. 
An<l  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Jesuit  Watts,  at^aris,  was  called  a  heretic 
by  his  brother  Jesuit "Codret,  l)ecause,  when  William  Parry,  who  in  1584 
was  executed  for  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  to  confess 
himself  to  him,  he  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
refused  his  absolution.  For  Parry,  forsooth,  had  previously  asked  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  Palmio  at  Venice,  who  had  approved  it, 
and  found  it  very  much  to  the  honornr  and  service  of  God. 

To  obviate  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  any  such  opinion  directly 
mihtating  against  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  it  is  another  fundamental  maxim,  *  omnia  intelligendajuxia 
Societaiis  Jesu  corutitutiones  et  declaraiiones,* — every  thing  is  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  tenets  and  the  declarations  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  admirable  doctrine  of  the  menial  re- 
servations has  been  invented.  According  to  this  doctrine  it  suffices  if  we  say 
the  truth  within  ourselves,  let  the  meaning  conveyed  by  our  words  to  the 
hearer  be  what  it  will,  even  though  we  make  use  of  an  oath  to  gain  them 
credit.  Suarez  (Opus  de  virtute  et  statu  religionis,  t.  ii  1.  3,  c.  9,  ass.  1,  n.  2, 
p.  473,)  affirms  with  respect  to  this  point,  *  Making  use  of  amphibology,  (a 
good  euphemism  for  an  indirect  lie)  m  swearing,  is  committing  no  wrong  by 
itself,  and  not  always  perjury.  For  that  only  is  a  lie  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  himself,  as  he  is  only  obliged  to  make  his  words 
accord  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  with  those  of  his  hearers.  Whoever, 
therefore,  makes  use  of  words  of  a  double  meaning,  cannot  be  said  to  speak 
against  his  own  thoughts,  because  he  only  takes  those  words  in  his  own 
sense ;  what  he  says  is  therefore  no  lie,  and  consequently  it  is  not  wrong 
vol..  v. —NO.  IK.  R  speaking 
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speaking  thus,  the  lie  alone  constituting  the  wrong.  From  thb  pontion  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  affirming  any  such  assertion  by  an  oath  cannot  be 
called  perjury,  God  not  being  called  to  witness  a  lie,  as  no  lie  has  been  told'. 
To  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples :  if  a  prisoner  is  asked  whether  he  ha?e 
committed  the  crime  he  stands  accused  of,  he  may  safely  deny  it,  provided  he 
understands :  *  in  order  to  confess  it,'  {tubinteUigenao  ad  dicendum) ;  or 
that  he  had  not  committed  it  since  he  was  in  prison.  Or  if  he  is  asked  about 
his  accomplices,  he  may  deny  having  had  any,  provided  he  himself  means 
only  those  crimes  he  has  committed  alone.  A^am,  if  any  body  shouM  em- 
bezzle sums  of  money,  which  he  is  wanting  for  his  own  subsistance,  from  fear 
they  might  else  be  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  himself  be  reduced  to  beggary, 
he  may,  if  asked  by  the  judge,  swear  not  to  have  eml)ezzled  any  thin^.  The 
same  may  be  sworn  by  those  knowing  about  it,  provided  it  be  evident  to 
them  that  he  only  has  embezzled  those  sums  for  that  purpose,  and  has  there* 
fore  nothing  concealed  which  he  was  bound  to  declare.  Or  if  any  body  comes 
from  a  place  which  is  really  not  afflicted  by  any  contagion,  though  it  is 
erroneously  thought  to  be  so,  he  may  swear  that  he  is  not  coming  from  that 
place,  understanding,  as  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a  place  of  contagion.  And 
these]  are  tenets  not  proposed  by  an^r  obscure  or  insignificant  member, 
but  fixed  by  the  precepts  of  the  very  highest  among  the  brotherhood,  such 
as  Thomas  Sanchez,  in  his  Opus  mor,  in  prcpscripta  Decalogi,  p.  ii.  b.  3,  c  6, 
n.  31  and  35. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  more  of  the  most  extravagant  posi- 
tions already  profPered  by  that  reverend  Society,  begging  only  our  rei^ars  to  re- 
member, from  what  we  have  said  in  the  introduction,  that  all  these  princi- 
ples are  not  to  be  considered  as  positive  injunctions  for  every  l)ody,  or  at  least 
for  every  member  of  the  Society  to  obey,  or  to  believe  in,  but  only  as  offering 
a  latitude  of  interpretation  to  those  who  else  might  find  it  too  difficult  perhi^s, 
or  absolutely  impossible,  to  come  to  any  composition  wiUi  their  own  con- 
science. Thus  it  is  with  the  deadly  sin  of  Simony.  The  Order  would  have 
gained  but  few  friends  among  the  clergy  at  large,  had  they  not  found  means 
to  demonstrate  it  awaj.  But  the  reverend  Father  Gregor.  a  Valentia,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  Commentate  Theologicii,  vol.iii.,  has  a  large  chapter 
on  this  point.  *  To  give  a  secular  good  for  a  spiritual  one,*  he  says,  (that 
is  to  say,  money  for  a  prebend,)  •  and  to  ^ive  it  as  the  price  of  the  latter,  is 
undeniably  committing  Simony.  But  to  give  it  merely  as  the  motive  wMch 
^  might  dispose  the  proprietor  to  confer  the  prebend  on  the  donor,  is  no 
simony,  even  if  the  proprietor  should  have  considered  and  expected  the 
money  as  his  main  object.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Ordinaiy  it  is  no 
Simony,  if  he  conferred  the  prebend  on  the  donor,  that  he  may  not  have  any 
further  obligation  to  him/  Charitably  interposing  in  benalf  of  poorer 
sinners,  Escobar  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  no  Simony  to  accept  a 

grebend  for  which  one  has  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  provided  one 
as  the  intention  of  not  keepmg  that  promise,  because  this  would  only  be  an 
apparent  Simony,  and  as  little  to  be  termed  a  real  one,  as  false  gold  may  be 
called  true  gold. 

Another  charitable  doctrine  is,  that  which  allows  sons  to  rejoice  at  the 
death  of  their  parents,  provided  these  leave  an  ample  inheritance ;  for  it  is 
not  the  death  they  rejoice  at,  but  the  riches  they  will  get  by  it,  and  a  child 
has  only  distinctly  to  separate  these  two  ideas  in  his  own  mind  in  order  to 
keep  his  conscience  clear.  As  to  the  instruction  for  domestics,  with  regard 
to  the  cases  in  which  robbing  their  masters  would  not  be  committing  a  sin,  it 
seems,  from  an  occurrence  that  took  place  at  Paris  m  the  year  1647,  as  if  the 
reverend  Fathers  were  not  always  inclined  themselves  to  be  done  by,  as  they 
would  have  others  done  to.    John  d'Alba,  a  domestic  at  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
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being  apprehended  in  a  theft  on  his  masten,  was  by  them  dehirered  OfW  to 
the  hands  of  the  secular  jadge.  John  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  the  act,  Isat 
denied  its  being  a  crime,  alleging  in  his  favour  the  express  words  of  one 
Father  Bauny,  who  exculpates  any  domestic  robbing  his  master  merdy  to 
supply  a  defect  in  his  wages  to  which  he  has  only  a^eed  because  compelled 
by  necessity,  in  which  emergency  he  contended  to  have  found  himself.  The 
judge  seemed  indeed  not  much  disposed  to  relish  such  doctrines,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  obsequious  scholar  deserved  no  lest  to 
be  scourged  before  the  doors  of  the  college,  and  the  writings  containiiig 
such  things  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  executioner :  the  culpiit  was  finalhr 
dismissed  with  a  warning  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  putthig  snob 
doctrines  into  practice. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  recommend  the  following  work  to  those  who  mvf 
be  desirous  of  collecting  more  ample  information : 

'  Extraits  des  Assertions  dangereuses  et  pemicieuses  en  tout  Genre,  qoe 
les  soi-disans  J^suites  ontdans  tousles  Terns  et pers^v^ramment  soutenues^ 
enseign^es  et  publi^es  dans  leurs  Livres,  avec  Tapprobation  de  leurs  8up4» 
rieurs  et  G^n^raux :  V€rifl^  et  coUationn^s  par  les  Commissairet  da  «*• 
lament,  en  execution  de  I'Arrfet  de  la  Cour  du  31  Aodt,  1761,  et  Arr^t  du 
3  Sept.  suivant,  sur  les  Livres,  Theses,  Cahiers  composes,  dict^s,  et  public 
par  les  soi-disans  J^suites  et  autres  Actes  authentiques.  D^s^  au  Greflb 
de  la  Cour,  en  1761  et  1762.     Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.  1762.' 

^Denkmai  der  Brinnerung  an  Moses  Mendelssohn,  xu  dessen  ersier  SSieuht^     ^J^ 
feyer  im  September,  \829rrpder  Oedanken  uber  die  unchtigsten  Afu^els- 
genheiten  der  Menschheit  dus  den  Schr\flen  des  unsterbnohen  ^Frntfn 
nebst  einem  Bliek  in  sein  Leben  von  Dr.  Gotthold  Salomon. — Hambur|;» 
Hoffhiann  &  Campe,  1 829/8 vo. 
After  the  great  question  of  CathoHc  Emancipation  has  been  ina%  deter- 
minedy  much  has  been  spoken  in  recent  days  of  a  total  emancipation  of  the 
Jewish  nation  from  all  civil  disabilities.    We  disclaim  all  intention  of  here 
entering  upon  this  subject,  or  even  having  had  it  in  view,  when  we  resolved 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  above-mentioned  little  volume. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  discem,  and  judging  from  general  principles,  such 
a  measure  would  be  followed  by  an  effect,  far  different  from  that  noped  for 
by  those  who  now  most  ardently  desire  it;   for  we  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  conversion  to  Christianity.    Evoj  reason 
that  might  give  the  least  claim  to  martyrdom,  to  the  boast  of  sumring  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  will  disappear ;  they  wiU,  as  a  religious  sect,  be  allowed 
to  mingle  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  classes  of  the  community;  they 
vriU  have  the  right  of  being  received  into  guilds  and  corporations,  and  to  be 
promoted  along  with  the  rest,  according  to  their  merits ;   and  if  we  are  not 
quite  mistaken,  the  extension  of  a  privilege  to  another  does  all  but  take 
away  the  prejudices  and  bad  feelings  of  the  present  possessor.    But,  we  may 
ask,  vrill  tney  really  have  the  benefit  of  all  this  ?    Instead  of  a  sweeping 
clause  prohibiting  their  participation  in  a  certain  class  of  rights,  they  may 
have  against  them  all  the  petty  intrigues,  the  chicanery,  that  may  effectually 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  what  the  laws  intend  giving  them;  but  from  a 
national  cause  it  will  have  been  reduced  to  a  personal  one ;  from  a  national 
feeling  to  a  personal  feeling,  more  difficult  to  be  borne,  because  more  indi- 
vidually felt ;   and  seeing  that  nothing  more  may  l>e  done  for  them  (h>m 
without — that  the  only  obstacle,  the  only  cause  of    so  much  embittered 
feeling  is  in  themselves,  how  many  will  be  able  longer  to  hold  out  against 
a  persuasion  from  which  the  only  odium,  that  of  national  oppression,  has 
been  taken  off?    But  we  reserve  the  subject  for  maturer  discussion,  and 
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lievert  to  our  theme»  that  of  introducing?  to  our  readers  a  man,  whom  his 
nation  may  well  gloiy  in,  as  he  would  ha?e  been  an  ornament  to  any  countiy 
and  to  eyery  age.  The  little  yolume  before  us  may  indeed  be  called  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  respect  to  the  facts  recorded,  though  we  could 
have  wished  a  style  partaking  somewhat  more  of  the  elegant  simplicity  of  its 
prototjrpe.    Mere  rhetorical  flourishes  never  improve  an  eulogy. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  was  one  of  those  few  men  who,  by  the  mere  force  of 
their  genius,  are  [able  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their  way  to  that 
most  aiduous  height  for  mortals  to  attain — the  summit  of  wisdom  «id 
moral  perfection^ — as  far  as  the  words  '  man*  and  '  perfection*  may  be  con- 
strued together.  Bom  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  a  century  ago,  when  many 
of  those  prejudices  that  have  since  subsided  or,  at  least,  l)een  much 
softened  down,  were  still  most  strenuously  harboiured  and  expressed — ^without 
means  of  subsistence,  without  even  knowing  the  Grerman  language,  other- 
vise  than  from  the  corrupt  jargon  used  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Jews— he  rose  to  rank  among  the  highest  philosophers  of  his  age ;  the  ag^e 
of  Kant,  Lessing,  Jacobi,  Lavater,  and  so  many  others ;  to  be  loved  by 
many,  admired  and  esteemed  by  all ;  to  impart,  by  his  writings,  to  the  Ger- 
man language  an  elegance  of  expression,  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  scarce  been 
thought  susceptible,  without  taking  away  from  its  original  force  and  vigour; 
and  to  have  so  far  silenced  all  national  prejudices  against  himself,  as  to 
offer  the  first  example  of  a  Jew  being  proposed  as  a  member  to  a  public 
body— the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  This  proposal,  and  the  umversal 
ftpplause  with  whk^h  it  was  received,  certainly  did  as  much  honour  to  that 
learned  body,  as  it  little  redounded  to  that  of  the  great  philosnpher,  then  on 
the  throne,  to  refuse  his  assent  on  account  of  Mendelssohn  being  a  Jew. 
Whether  Frederick  II.  was  betrayed  to  such  an  unphiloapphic^  answer  by  a 
motive  of  iealousy,  or  of  policy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Mendelssohn 
icyenged  himself  by  saying, '  I  should  only  have  been  grieved  had  the  king 
proposed,  and  the  Academy  refused  to  receive  me.' 

Mendelssohn  was  lx>m  at  Dessau  (Anhalt)  on  the  6th  of  September,  1729. 
His  father,  Mendel,  was  a  sort  of  clerk  to  the  synagogue,  and  from  his 
earliest  infoncy  kg?t  his  son  at  school ;  but  being  very  poor,  and  having 
to  support  a  large  femily,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  separation  as  soon 
ms  young  Moses  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  according  to  a  pre- 
cept of  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  boy  is  obliged  to  watch  over  his  own  mental 
wdfare,  a  duty  with  which  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  l>odily  neces- 
sities has  been  always  combined,  at  least  among  the  poorer  classes  of  that 
people.  Mendelssohn  wandered  to  Berlin,  where  he  earned  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  teaching  young  children,  while  he  was  himself  most  strenuously 
intent  upon  enlarging  his  knowledge  and  the  capacities  of  his  mind.  By 
his  own  imassisted  effbrts  he  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  old 
languages,  to  be  able  to  read  the  classical  authors  in  the  origmals,  and  the 
risii^  sun  often  surprised  the  young  student  in  his  garret,  stiU  studying  the 
writings  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Wolf.  His  irreproachable  conduct  and  amiable 
.character  soon  gained  him  a  number  of  firiends ;  but  it  was  not  before  the 
year  1760  that  &rtune  placed  him  in  a  more  comfortable  situation.  One 
Mr.  Bemhard,  a  rich  silk  manufacturer  at  Berlin,  at  that  time  engaged 

Ioung  Mendelssohn  as  a  tutor  for  his  children  ;  but  on  account  of  his  tine 
landwriting  ayd  arithmetical  skill,  employed  him  also  in  his  counting- 
house,  and  finished  by  making  him  chief  agent  in  his  extensive  busmess ;  a 
situation  which  afforded  Mendelssohn  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  himself 
and  family,  and  in  whkh  he  continued  to  his  death.  (Jan.  4th,  1 786.) 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  sketch,  the  life  of  Mendelssohn  affords 
IK>  romantic  or  extraordinary  events.    It  was  throughout  the  life  of  a  philo- 
sopher 
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sopher  and  a  s<ige,  and  every  word,  every  action,  proved  him  such.  We 
shall  now  briefly  notice  (he  works  which  he  has  left,  by  which  he  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  world,  and  which  will  carry  his  fame  to  posterity. 
We  shall  conclude  by  recording  some  of  the  emanations  of  his  pure  soul 
and  penetrating  wisdom. 

His  first  essays  were  the  Philosophical  Dialogues,  which  Lessing  intro- 
duced  to  the  world,  and  which,  meeting  with  peat  success,  were  soon 
followed  (1761)  by  the  Letters  on  Sentiments,  (Bnefe  iiber  £mpfindun|;en,) 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  origin  and  developement  of  our 
notions  of  the  Beautiful,  and  to  analyze  its .  elements.  Two  years  latcsr 
appeared  his  treatise,  On  what  is  evident  in  Metaphysical  Sciences,  which 
gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  and  led  to  the 
event  above  mentioned.  But  what  will  secure  his  own  undying  fame  is  his 
work  styled,  Phcedon,  or  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  three  dialogues, 
— an  imitation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Purity  of  sentiment,  cogency  of 
reasonins^,  and  a  noble,  manly,  yet  elegant  style,  make  this  a  truly  classical 
work.  Lavater  thought  he  could  not  better  show  hLs  sense  of  the  merits  of 
the  author  than  by  writing  to  him,  inviting  him  to  accept  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  religion,  of  which  he  seemed  so  well  deserving ;  but  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  Mendelssohn*s  answer,  which  is 
favourable  both  to  him  and  to  Lavater,  but  in  which  he  declines  the  invita- 
tion, declaring  his  firm  persuasion  in  the  truth  of  the  faith  of  his  facers. 
The  most  distmguished  among  his  other  works  are :  A  Commentary  on  tht 
Preacher  of  Solomon,  in  Hebrew ;  a  beautiful  translation  of  the  Psalms 
into  German ;  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  ¥rith  a  very  learned  Commen- 
tary ;  a  treatise  on  the  Ritual  Laws  of  the  Jews,  concerning  Inheritancety 
Wardships,  &c  ,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  government; 
&C.  &c.  His  last  was  an  apolog)^  for  his  friend  Lessing,  who  after  his  death 
had  been  attacked  by  F.  Jacobi,  in  a  work.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza ;  in 
Letters  to  Mr,  Moses  Mendelssohn.  (Breslau,  1785.)  Mendelssohn  published 
his  answer  in  form  of  an  appendix  to  that  correspondence,  under  the  title» 
M.  Mendelssohn,  to  the  Friends  of  Lessing  ;  but  he  died  before  its  appear* 
ance,  his  already  declining  health  having  probably  been  still  more  enfeeble 
by  that  dispute. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us  has,  with  reference  to  the  second 
part  of  the  title,  brought  liis  subject  under  six  different  heads,  viz.  L  On 
Grod.  II.  On  Truth,  Reason,  and  Philosophy.  III.  On  Religion,  State, 
and  Church.  lY.  On  Man,  his  calling,  his  education.  V.  On  Immortality. 
VI.  Miscellaneous  philosophical  observations.  To  which  are  added,  VIL 
a  few  Letters.  We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  arrange- 
ment, though  perhaps  it  is  neither  the  most  logical,  nor  is  there  ahvays  any 
eorresponcfence  between  the  title  and  the  subject  of  which  it  actually  treats. 
We  have  also  been  unable  to  find  any  distinction  between  the  two  words 
affixed  to  the  fifth  rubric — Fbrtdauer  Unsterblichkeit,  i.  e.  continued  exiS' 
ience,  and  immortality ;  still  we  hope,  by  selecting  a  few  specimens  of 
what  is  offered  to  us,  to  gratify  our  readers. 

'  Seeking  for  truth,  with  a  pure  heart,  is  the  adoration  most  worthy  of 
that  God,  who  alone  is  able  to  send  us  assistance.* 

'  The  State  will  be  satisfied  with  mere  outward  actions,  with  works  without 
the  spirit,  without  any  accordance  with  our  thoughts.  Even  he  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  laws,  is  yet  obliged  to  follow  them,  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  sanctioned.  The  State  may  leave  to  the  individual  the  right  of  judgmg 
the  law.  but  not  of  acting  according  to  his  judgment,  for,  the  fatter  ri^ht  he 
was  obliged  to  renounce,  when  he  became  a  memb^  of  society,  as  without 
such  renunciation  civil  society  must  cease  to  exis^  It  is  not  thus  with  reli- 
gion 
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gkm.  Religion  knows  of  no  action  without  the  spirit ;  no  concord  of  works 
without  the  concord  of  minds.  Religious  acts,  without  religious  thoughts, 
are  mere  puppet-shows*  no  divine  service.  They  must,  therefore,  spring 
from  the  spirit  itself,  and  are  neither  to  be  bought  by  rewards,  nor  to  be 
enforced  by  punishments.  But  reli^n  also  declines  all  communion  with 
civil  acts,  as  far  as  they  are  not  the  produce  of  the  mind,  but  of  power. 
The  State,  therefore,  has  not  to  expect  any  assistance  from  religion  when 
only  working  by  rewards  and  punishments ;  for  as  far  as  this  is  the  case* 
the  duties  towards  Ood  are  little  considered,  and  the  relations  between  man 
and  his  Creator  are  without  efifect.  Any  assistance  that  may  be  afforded  to 
the  State  bv  religion  is  by  instructing  and  consoling,  by  instilling,  through 
her  dirine  doctrines,  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  raising,  by  her  celestial  promises,  the  wretch  who  has  been  condemned 
to  death,  a  victim  to  the  public  weaL* 

'  Any  religion,  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  human  society,  cannot  be 
the  true  one? 

'  With  true  humility  in  our  hearts,  we  yet  may  be  proud  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  of  his  rank  in  the  creation.' 

'  The  devek)pmeBt  of  our  powers  and  feiculties  by  social  life,  is  our  calling 
Ml  earth,  the  purpose  of  our  being  h«re,  the  will  of  Grod,  our  own  happiness ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  principal  basis  of  aU  morals,  of  religion,  and  reason ;  of 
politk»  and  learning ;  as  well  in  its  gymnastical  part,  re^nuxiing  the  body  and 
its  powers,  as  in  its  musical  part,  cultivating  the  mind  and  its  capacities. 
The  whole  life  of  man  is  education.  The  bojr  at  school  is  educated  to  be 
hereafter  a  man,  the  man  is  educated  in  this  world  for  a  higher  existence. 

Sedogy  and  politics  contain  the  precepts  for  this  universal  education, 
gr  must  both  proceed  upon  the  same  plan,  or  ihey  will  spoil  instead  of 
perMcting.  It  is  true,  the  union  of  politics  and  religion  is  subject  to  a  most 
unfortunate  abuse,  and  human  society  has  long  suffered  from  its  destructive 
effects.  Locke  himself  imagined  it  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  this  abuse,  or 
to  secure  to  mankind  its  most  precious  jewd,  liberty  of  conscience,  otherwise 
than  by  confining  the  kiea  of  a  State  merely  to  temporalities,  thus  removing 
it  from  all  encroachments  upon  the  opinions  of  men  with  regard  to  their 
future  existence.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  minds  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
ttnli^tened  on  toleration,  and  to  escape  stumbling  on  one  side  of  the 
precipice,  he  was  obliged  to  approach  another;  but  it  still  was  deviating 
from  the  path  of  truth.* 

'  Our  pleasure  at  the  beauties  of  nature  is  fired  to  raptures,  if  we  rdlect  on 
the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Master  who  has  produced  them.  How  cold 
must  therefore  be  the  pleasure  of  the  atheist,  who  is  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  beautv  of  the  objects  !* 

'The  thoughts  on  reason  and  human  intellect,  with  which  I  yesterday 
had  concluded  my  lecture,  mingled  themsdves  with  the  relatk>n  of  the  tour  to 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  which  our  guests  had  last  night  entertained 
us,  and  formed  themselves  in  my  fancy  to  a  di^am  that  has  an  almost  allegori- 
cal signification.  We  travelled  together  among  the  Alps,  having  for  guides 
two  persons,  the  one  of  the  male,  the  other  of  the  female  sex.  He,  a  young 
robust  Swiss,  of  strong  limbs,  but  not  of  the  most  refined  intellect ;  she, 
long  and  slender,  serious,  her  regards  turned,  as  it  were,  inwardly,  of  romantic 
looks,  and  fantastically  dressed,  having  behind  her  head  something  re- 
sembling wings.  We  followed  them  for  some  time  until  we  arrived  at  a 
cross-way.  Here  they  seemed  to  quarrel ;  he  hastened  with  quick  steps  to 
the  right,  she  hovered  to  the  left  on  her  aerial  wings,  while  we  stood  con- 
Ibuaded  on  the  road,  not  knowing  which  to  follow,  till  one  of  us,  looking 
•bout,  peroeired  im  elderly  matron  approaching  us  with  measured  steps. 

When 
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When  the  had  appnroached  so  lar  as  to  make  herself  audible  to  us,  she  said, 
**Be  of  good  comfort,  ye  wanderers!  you  will  not  lonsj  remain  without  a 
guide.  Those  persons  that  have  b€«n  given  to  you  for  guides,  are  called 
Common  Sense,  and  Contemplation  ;  (Sensus  communis, — Contemplatio  ;) 
they  will  sometimes  quarrel  for  a  short  time,  not  unfrequently  for  trivid 
reasons.  If,  then,  travellers  are  but  constant  enough  to  wait  at  the  cross- 
road without  following  either  of  them,  they  soon  turn  hack  to  have  their 
dispute  determined  by  me.  In  most  cases  the  right  will  be  on  his  side,  and 
the  female,  contrary  to  expectation,  suffer  herself  to  be  instructed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  right  happens  to  be  on  her  side,  he  remains  headstrong, 
and  is  not  to  l>e  brought  to  concession.  At  the  most  persuasive  reasons  I 
may  ofSer  to  him,  he,  m  his  rustic  manner,  will  laugh  m  my  teeth ;  answer 
by  some  truism,  and  proceed  on  his  way.  The  travelers,  however,  who  put 
faith  in  me  will  know  what  to  rely  on.** 

* "  And  how,"  asked  one  of  us,  "  do  you  cafl  yourself,  who  thus  are 
deciding  their  disputes?*'    **0n  earth**  she  replied,  "I  am  called  Reason; 

the  celesiidt" Here  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  astounding 

noise.  An  enthusiastic  crowd  had  from  the  neighbourhood  assembled  round 
Dame  ContempUUion,  intending  to  expel  Common  Sense,  together  with 
Reaeon.  They  impetuously  rusned  towards  us  with  great  clamour,  we 
grew  affrighted,  and  I  awoke.'  The  explanation  of  this  beautiful  allegory 
we  may  leave  to  the  reader.* 

Beitra^e  zur  Kenntniss  des  gewerblichen  und  commerciellen  Zustandes  der 
Preussischen  Monarchic,  Aus  amtUchen  Quellen.  von  C.  W.  Ferben 
1829,  8vo.  pp.  290,  with  9  Tables. 

This  is  an  interesting  work,  compiled  by  the  author,  who  filled,  during  forty 
years,  a  high  situation  in  the  Prussian  financial  department,  and  thus  had 
free  access  to  the  official  records  and  documents.  The  publication  is  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  o(^  the  Prussian  Government,  under  whose  eyes  it  has 
been  printed.  It  states,  that  trade  and  industry  have  much  advanced  since 
the  fetters  of  prohibitions,  or  high  customs,  have  been  relieved,  and  that  more 
might  still  be  done  bj^  proceeding  in  the  same  career.  We  shall  give  a 
short  view  of  the  princiiml  subjects  treated  here  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, and  we  hope  that  the  details  and  matter  of  fact,  which  we  are  furnishing 
from  trustwcHT^y  documents,  will  not  be  disregarded. 

1.  Co/ton*.— Raw  Cottons  imported  and  re-exported  from  1823  to  1828. 

Import!.  Kxporis.            Rgmainiog  for  Prnasian  Maavfacturet* 

1823  68,827  CWt  29,219  cwt.  39,608  cwt. 

1824  61,177  28,546  32,631 

1825  64,706  33,134  31,572 

1826  88,046  38,060  49,986 

1827  94,508  44,731  49,777 

1828  44,203  5,637  38,566 

Cotton  Yam  and  Twist,  during  the  same  period  imported,  re-exported,  and 

manufactured. 

Imports.  Exports.  Remainhif  for  Pmssian  BCannfaetares. 

1828         61,202  cwt  10,115  cwt.  51,087  cwt. 

1824  ^  67,245  12,603  54,642 

1825  68,996  3,201  65,795 

1826  86,818  3,041  83,777 

1827  90,524  5,011  85,513 

1828  98,111  4,600  93,511 

By 
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By  giving  permission  to  import  foreign  Prints,  formeity  prohSiited,  th^ 
Prussian  looms  were  veiy  soon  enabled  to  produce  them  in  greater  quantity 
and  much  cheaper  than  formerly.  The  niunber  of  looms  Workinpf  entirely 
in  Cotton,  or  Cotton  mixed  with  other  materials,  has  annually  increased, 
being  in 

1819         14,276  looms 

1822         19,424 

1825         22,139 

Ked  Yarns,  formerly  received  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  now  manu- 
factured at  Elberfeld,  and  the  raw  Cotton  of  America  and  the  East  Indies, 
spun  at  Manchester  or  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  tinged  at  Elberfeld, 
is  re-shipped,  and  sold  with  profit  at  Calcutta.  The  exports  of  this  single 
article  amounted  in 

1825  to  409,090  pounds 

1826  562,430 

1827  '    1,668.150 

1828  2,317,890 

A  capital  of  50,000  dollars,  allotted  by  Govemma^t  for  the  su][>port  of  ^e 
weavers  who  might  suffer  by  the  sudden  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  Twist, 
has  not  been  touched  for  a  smgle  farthing. 

The  profits  of  the  trade  cleared  by  this  single  article  are  estimated  by  the 
author  during  the  y6ar  1827  at  more  than  four  milUon  pounds  sterling. 

2.  Iran.  imports. 


Cut  Iron. 

Forged  Iroo. 

Iron  in  PUtes. 

Miinafaetiired  Iron. 

1825 

47,882  cwt 

67,648  cwt. 

8,137  cwt. 

14,324  cwt. 

1826 

77,786 

66,354 

9,541 

16,035 

1827 

77.943 

70,465' 

9,821 

16,461 

1828 

69,470 

77,943 

EXPORTS. 

10,201 

16,242 

1625 

27,523 

34,674 

10,005 

66,536 

1826 

131,266 

37,812 

10,437 

85,356 

1827 

60,068 

51,176 

10,637 

99,108 

1828 

84,294 

26,555 

10,701 

103,933 

The  increase  of  exportation  of  Manufactured  Iron,  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  importation  of  Cast  Iron,  shows  of  how  little  avail  the  prohibitory 
duties  of  France,  Russia,  Poland.  Austria,  and  other  States  have  been.  The 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  exportation  of  engines  and  machinery 
from  England  to  Prussia,  have  led  to  no  other  result  than  to  the  establish- 
ment ofdifferent  flourishing  manufactures  of  machines  in  the  latter  country. 

3.  Com, — ^The  exportation  of  this  necessary  article  has  been  very  smm 
during  the  last-mentioned  years,  principally  on  account  of  the  greater  com- 
fort and  superior  nourishment  of  the  people  in  Prussia.  This  could  only 
take  place  by  the  progress  of  the  manufactures,  which  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  artificial  pnoe  of  wheat  raised  in  England  and  France,  through  their 
com- laws.  Let  England,  which  cannot  receive  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  less 
than  42  shilling  from  Prussia,  persist  some  years  more  in  maintaining  its 
corn-bill,  and  its  high  duties  on  this  article,  and  Prussia  and  Germany  will 
have  outstripped  it  in  many  more  branches  of  commerce,  formeriy  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  this  country. 

4.  Timber. — ^The  highly  charged  Baltic  Timber,  much  preferable  to  that  of 
Canada  for  any  puipose  of  naval  architecture,  has  been  driven  from  the 
English  market  to  France  and  ott^er  southern  countries,  formeriy  provided 
^ith  this  commodity  from  England. 

5.  Linctn^ 
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5.  Linen, — Only  the  quantitips  of  Yam  imported  and  exported  (fhe  expor- 
tation being  charged  with  a  trifling  duty)  can  be  sriven,  those  of  manufactured 
Linen,  being  free  of  any  duty,  are  unknown.  The  fine  Linen  Yam  gpuh  by 
Ibe  hand  in  Westphalia,  where  spinning  is  taught  in  schools  established 
for  this  purpose,  is  still  maintaining  its  precedence.  During  the >?(position 
of  1827  of  the  products  of  industry,  2400  ells  (1600  yards)  of  Yarn,  spun  by 
a  widow  near  Minden,  weighing  not  more  than  the  128th  part  of  a  pound, 
were  generally  admu^  for  the  equality  and  fineness  of  the  tnread. 

One  manufacturer  of  Linen,  Mr.  Kramsta,  at  Freiberg,  exported  in  the 
year  1827  far  more  than  300,000  pounds  sterling  of  this  single  article. 

6.  Gunootoder, — ^The  exportation  of  Powder,  the  preference  of  which  to 
the  Frencn  gunpowder  is  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  5,  is  still  on  the  increase. 

7.  Silk. — ^Ahneadv  in  1821,  8363  looms  were  working.  Since  that  time 
the  production  has  been  still  increasing. 

8.  ^oo/.— The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Prussia  amounted  in  18^5 
already  to  1 1 ,606,429,  whereof  more  than  naif  the  number  had  been  improved 
by  crossing  the  breed  with  Merinos.  At  present,  fifteen  millions  of  sheep  at 
least  are  fbimd  in  the  monarchy.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Wod  from 
1822  to  1828,  were  the  following:— 

IMPORTS.  XXPORTS. 

1822  42,725  cwt.  87,606  cwt 

1828  60,751  99,292 

1824  62,131  128,833 

1825  91,460  114,626 

1826  60,937  62,137 

1827  63.177  133,159 

1828  39,314  121,923 

The  yearly  produce  of  Wool  amounts  at  parent  to  250,000  cwt,  of  whioh 
Iwo-nfths  only  are  unimproved.  Part  of  this  Wool,  and  part  of  the  imported 
Wool,  amounting  to  128,000  cwt.,  was  manufactured  in  1827  to  a  value  of 
Cloth  of  more  than  six  million  pounds  sterling.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  Woollen  Wares  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  in  spite  of  the  war 
racing  in  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean,  53,743  cwt.  of  Cloth  and  other 
WooUen  goods  have  been  exported  in  the  year  1828.  Messrs.  Frings, 
Visseu,  &  Co.  at  Aachen,  manufactured  in  ten  hours  an  ell  of  dyed  Circas- 
sienne,  |  broad,  from  the  raw  state  of  the  WooL 

9.  ^tite.— The  production  of  this  article  in  the  monarchy  amounts  to 
more  than  1 ,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

10.  BooA#.— The  number  of  Printing  Presses  amounted  in  1826  to  695, 
that  of  the  Bookbinders  to  1446.  Notwithstanding  the  augmentation  of 
these  numbers,  the  importation  of  Books  has  increased,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  interesting  table :— 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1825 

15,819  cwt. 

8,652  cwt 

1826 

16,634 

8,441 

1827 

18,713 

8,715 

1828 

20,549 

10,437 

11.  Skipping. 

BNTKBKD. 

CLBARBD. 

Sliipt     with 

I^tt. 

Ships     with    Lefts. 

1826 

3,223 

285,994 

3,191             284,976 

1827 

3,697 

325,309 

3,655             323,791 

1828 

4,095 

336,401* 

4,116             349,172 

This 

•  Of  these,  93,498  last*  were  British  and  169,713  Prussian  shipping,  which  may  servo 
iQ  proYC  bow  groiiadless  the  complaints  have  been  made  in  parlianitnl  on  the  decrease  of 

tb9 
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This  is  only  the  shipping;  by  the  Baltic  ports,  the  lanrest  imports  and  ex« 
ports  of  Prussia  $fo  down, the  Elbe,  through  the  port  of  Hamburgh,  and  will 
be  found  in  the  English  tables  under  the  head  of  Germany. 

The  Prussian  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  at  Naumburg,  formerly 
shut  against  foreign  ^oods,  have  prodigiously  increased  since  1819.  In  the 
year  1828,  the  quantity  of  imported  goods  amounted  at  Frankfort  to  more 
than  153,000  cwt,  of  which  more  than  one  third  were  foreign,  and  at  Naum- 
burg to  29,000  cwt,  of  which  three-fifths  came  from  abroad. 

'the  remarkable  growth  of  opulence  and  comfort  among  the  lower  orders 
it  proved  ^  the  increasing  consumption  of  Coffee  and  Sugar,  and  by  th6 
growing  produce  of  the  tax  on  the  different  trades  and  occupations  (gewerbe 
— steuer).  This  tax  has  given  during  the  last  five  years  the  following 
results : — 

Doltart.  Dollars.  Dollars,  Dollars.  Dollars.  Doflnrs.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

1884    676,201  96,916  106,483  SS&^l  208,976  60,S4S  175,639  41,492  1,662.531 

1826    672v»69  100,264  172,170  844,464  207,790  64,638  176,214  28,662  1,655,652 

1826    692,361  136,616  181^79  362,899  216,038  69,394  187,757  80,639  1,767,484 

I8i7    626,776  148,690  199,309  366,082  225,092  63,239  200,790  31,870  1,860,750 

1828    662,726  160,658  213,342  871,233  232,989  68,666  203,659  82,138  1,935,413 

These  few  lines,  sketched  out  fi:om  a  mass  of  information,  will  serve  to 
prove  how  much  Prussia  has  been  benefited  by  giving  up  part  of  its  former 
in-ohibitory  system,  how  much  more  it  might  gain  by  throwing  away  the 
remaining  part,  and  what  an  accession  of  strength  its  last  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Darmstadt,  will  give  to  its  iH*esent 
commercial  system.  An  example  well  worthy  of  imitation  among  the 
German  States. 

Mhnoires  du  Due  de  Rovigo,  pour  servir  H  PHiitoire  de  Napdhn.    8  voL 
8vo«    Paris  1828-9.    Bossange.    La  Mort  du  Due  d'Enghien. 

While  Napoleon  lived,  the  actors  and  accomplices  in  the  assassination  of 
tfie  Due  d*Enghien  were  apparently  forgotten.  But  Time,  *  who  brings  all 
thinp  unto  their  level,*  and  deals  terrible,  though  sometimes  tardy,  justice 
on  the  memory  of  the  mightiest,  has  dispelled  the  mystery  of  murder,  and 
devoted  the  murderers  to  eternal  infamy.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  that  horrible  catastrophe,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  worship- 
pers of  tyranny,  and  in  a  particular  degree,  from  the  ministers  who  do  not 
flinch  before  a  few  gouttes  de  sang^  when  urged  by  the  despot  of  the  day. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  bSn  broken — a  cons^acy  was  forming  in 
England  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  against  the  person  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  plot  was  headed  by  French  emigrants,  and  Greorges 
Coudoudal  was  charged  with  its  execution,  in  conjunction  with  Picbegru. 
The  train  was  laid ;  Bonaparte*s  police  discovered  that  Pichegru,  Cou- 
doudal, and  their  adherents  had  just  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
that  Dumouriez  was  at  Altona,  while  one  of  his  emissaries,  the  Count  de 
Moustier,  had  taken  his  route  towards  Ettenheim,  a  town  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  where  the  Due  d^Enghien 
then  resided. 

the  British  shipping.  T^e  dtscriminatlDg  duties  of  the  French  ports  have  bad  the  conse- 
quence, that  in  1828, 116  ships  laden  with  salt  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  tlie  Prussian 
J)orts  in  the  Bailie,  and  not  a  single  one  from  Noirmoutier,  where  salt  may  be  had  nearly 
nr  nothing.  By  the  mere  system  of  reciurocitj  in  trade,  England  is  furnishing  eighteem 
timet  the  value  of  goods  to  j^russia  than  France^  with  a  common  bordei  of  aevoral  him* 
llred  miles. 

Coudoudal 
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Coudoodalt  Moreau»  the  two  Polignacs,  the  Marquis  KividTe,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested  at  Paris.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  against  them ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  Coudoudai 
and  the  others  were  but  instruments  of  some  more  powerful  and  important 
perKonage,  awaiting  the  favourable  moment  for  declaring  himself. 

•  Spies,*  says  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  •  were  every  where  appointed ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Coudoudai  were  interrogated,  as  also  those  of  the  house  where  he  had 
lived,  but  nothing  was  elicited.  At  length  two  of  his  servants,  examined 
^parately,  confessed  that  every  ten  or  twelve  days  their  master  used  to  be 
visited  by  a  gentleman  of  whose  name  they  were  ignorant,  who  might  be 
about  34  or  35  years  of  age,  with  bald  front,  fair  hair,  of  middle  height,  and 
ordinarily  robust.  They  stated  that  he  was  always  well  equipped  both  in 
linen  and  clothes,  that  he  must  needs  have  been  some  great  man,  because 
their  master  always  went  to  receive  him  at  the  door,  and  every  one,  even 
Messrs.de  Polignac  and  de  Rividre,  rose  on  his  entrance,  and  did  not  resume 
their  seats  till  he  had  left  the  room  ;  and  lastly,  because,  whenever  he  came 
to  see  Coudoudai,  they  retired  together  to  a  cabinet,  where  thev  remain^ 
alone  till  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  Coudoudai  re-conducted  hioi 
to  the  door.* 

Efforts  were  made  to  discover  who  this  personage  might  be,  so  much  re- 
spected by  the  conspirators.  All  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
called  over.  The  description  given  by  the  servants  corresponded  neither  with 
the  age  of  tlie  Comte  d'Artois,  nor  with  the  person  of  the  Due  de  Berri :  the 
Due  d'Angoul^me  was  in  attendance  on  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  known  to  be  in  London.  Thus  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Due  d'Enghien* 
The  Government  of  Buonaparte,  despite  of  the  allegations  to  the  contrary 
put  forth  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  is  proved,  as  Bourienne 
has  shewn,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  residence  ef  the  Due  d*£ng- 
hien,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  And  no  sooner  had  suspicion  fallen 
on  him,  than  the  First  Consul  dispatched  an  emissary  to  Ettenheim,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  the  pursuits  of  the  prince  durin^f 
the  six  months  last  past.  On  arriving  at  Ettenheim,  the  spy  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  was  informed  that  the  duke  hved  yery  pri- 
vately,  that  he  received  a  few  EmigHn,  was  fond  of  hunting ;  that  he  had  an 
qffdirm  du  caeur  with  a  French  lady,  the  Princess  de  Rohan  Rochefort,  who 
shared  his  exile ;  and  that  he  was  fi^quently  absent  for  several  days.  Here 
was  nothing  very  conclusive  against  the  prince — but  the  informer  had  heard 
some  one  pronounce  the  name  of  Mousiier,  as  that  of  a  person  residcQt  at 
Ettenheim.  This  name  he  confounded,  or  pretended  to  confound,  with  that 
of  General  Dumouriez — and  from  that  moment  believed  no  more  in  the 
hunting  or  amatory  propensities  of  the  prince,  but  hastened  to  Paris  with  a 
report,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  leading  a  m}[ste- 
rious  kind  of  life ;  that  he  frequently  received  Emigres,  whom  he  provided 
with  money ;  that  Dumouriez  was  at  Ettenheim,  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent 
on  Uie  p«rt  of  England ;  and  that  the  duke  was  often  absent  eisht,  ten,or  twelve 
days,  without  any  one  being  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
Napoleon,  according  to  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  was  terrified ;  Bourienne  says 
that  this  terror  was  feigned ;  but  both  agree  that  a  council  was  called,  at 
which  he  presided,  and  to  which  he  summoned  the  two  Consuls,  Camba- 
cdres  andX^run,  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  chief  Judge,  and 
Fouch^.  Cambac^res  wished  to  oppose  the  arrest  and  death  of  ihe  Due 
d'Enghien ;  but  Napoleon,  alluding  to  the  vote  which  he  had  given  in  the 
matter  of  Louis  XY I.  answered  ai^riiy,  Fotca  ites  devenu  bien  avare  du 
Mne  dee  Bourbons — and  the  arrest  was  ordered. 

Va»  Ahh€  de  Montgaillard  in  his  history  of  France,  the  Baron  Massias  in 

the 
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the  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1823,  relatiye  to  the  assassination  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  in  his  M^moires,  are  all  una- 
mmous  in  accusing  Talleyrand  of  having  evinced  the  greatest  eagerness  in 
executing  the  arrest  of  the  prince.  On  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  August,  1804, 
d'Enghien  was  carried  oflFby  a  detachment  oi  gendarmerie ^  commanded  by 
Captain  Chariot,  and  under  the  superior  orders  of  Greneral  Ordener.  He 
was  taken  to  Strasbourg,  where  his  arrival  was  announced  by  telegraph, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  orders  arrived  from  Paris,  commanding  his 
removal  to  the  seat  of  Government.  He  arrived  there  at  about  eleven  ip 
the  forenoon  on  the  24th,  but  being  detained  at  the  barrier  till  fomr,  it  was 
evening  l)efore  he  reached  Vincennes.  Towards  five  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening,  the  Due  de  Rovigo  was  summoned  to  the  cabinet  of  the  First  Consul, 
where  he  received  a  sealed  letter,  with  orders  to  take  it  to  the  Governor  of 
Paris,  General  Murat.  By  this  general  he  was  directed  to  take  under  his 
command  a  brigade  of  infantry,  which  was  to  assemble  that  night  at  the 
barrier  of  St  Antoine,  and  with  it  to  be  at  Vincennes  at  night-fall.  This 
done,  Murat,  without  losing  an  instant,  appointed  a  military  commission^ 
composed  of  five  colonels  of  regiments  from  the  garrison  of  Paris,  namely, 
Guiton,  Baraucourt,  Bavier,  Barrois,  and  Rabhe,  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Hullin,  commander  of  the  grenadier  footguard  of  the  Consuls  ;  the 
citizen  Autancourt  performing  the  functions  of  Capitaine  rapporteur. 

The  Due  d'Enghien  arrived  at  Vincennes  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and, 
exhausted  as  he  was  by  a  long  journey  hastily  performed,  and  tnfeebied  for 
want  of  food,  his  examination  was  immediately  commenced.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  appeared  before  the  military  commission,  appointed  by  Murat,  and 
which,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  convocation,  was  to  jW^6<m/Aot</  adjoummenU 
They  were  occupied  till  four.  The  Due  d'Enghien  denied  all  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Coudoudal ;  admitted  having  received  money  from  England,  but 
only  to  provide  for  his  private  expenditure  ;  heroically  declared  that  he  had 
conveyed  to  that  power  the  intimation  of  his  readiness,  not  to  conspire,  but  to 
serve  militarily  against  the  enemies  of  his  family — and  on  these  confessions, 
frankly  made,  without  the  production  of  a  single  charge,  or  the  examination 
of  a  witness  against  the  accused,  without  having  allowed  him  the  privi- 
lege of  a  defender,  the  commission  unanimously  condemned  him — and 
scarcely  was  the  sentence  pronounced,  when  it  received  its  execution  in  the 
ditch  by  a  party  of  gendarmes,  appointed  by  the  Due  de  Rovigo ;  and  the 
body  of  the  victim,  clothed  and  breeding,  was  cast  into  a  pit,  which  had 
been  dug  the  night  before. 

Such  was  the  abominable  butchery  of  d'Enghien ;  we  will  now  proceed  to 
inauire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  an  act,  unsurpassed  in  the  bloodiest  an- 
nals of  revolutionary  barbarity. 

The  attenlpt  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  had  opened  to  Napoleon  the  career  of 
coup9  ctBiat,  and  the  success  of  that  day — the  funeral  day  of  republican 
freedom — having  given  him  the  measure  of  what  he  might  securely  dare, 
had  swelled  his  pride  to  the  hope  for  undivided  rule.  From  1802  the  ob- 
jects of  the  military  parvenu  were  to  become  possessed  of  the  crown,  and 
to  found,  in  his  own  favour,  a  new  dynasty,  more  oppressive  than  that 
which  had  been  shaken  off  by  a  national  concussion,  the  goxy  traces  of 
wbich  were  yet  imeffaced  in  Prance.  Strong  in  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  relying  through  them  on  the  support  of  the 
troops.  Napoleon  beheld  no  fearful  opponents  to  his  designs,  save  the  ori- 
ginal republicans,  to  whom  he  had  always  evinced  a  decided  repugnance, 
and  who,  if  they  were  not  unwilling  to  re-establish  a  throne  which  they  had 
overturned  in  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons,  would  still  claim  from  the  new 
aspirant  oblivion  of  the  past  and  an  assurance  of  fortune  for  the  future. 

*^  '  Such 
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Sach  were  Foueh^,  'Cambac^res,  de  Si^es,  de  Barras,  and  Talleyrand,  the 
most  powerful  machinators  of  the  period.  Napoleon,  therefore,  thoiiH:ht  it 
necessaiy  to  make  the  revolutionists  forget  the  hate  lie  had  invariably  sliewn 
for  them,  and  to  this  end  the  most  natural  course  appeared  to  l;e  the  ren- 
dering himself  a  murderer  like  to  them. 

That  Napoleon  ordered  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  is  placed  be- 
yond all  question  by  his  own  avowal,  which  is  thus  found  in  his  last  testa- 
ment, fat  fait  arrHer  etjuger  le  Due  d'Enghien  parceque  cela  itait  n/- 
oessaire  k  la  tHreti,  d.  VinthH^  et  ^  thonneur  FranccdSy  lorsque  le  Comte 
dArtoie  entretenait,  de  son  aveu,  soixante  assassins  h  Paris.  Dans  une 
semblable  circonstance^fagirais  encore  de  mime*  After  this,  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  justify  Napoleon  in  his  rise — who  lament  him  in  his  fall?  Let 
any  of  the  latter  look  on  the  above  unblushing  admission  of  murder,  and 
surely  he  will  exclaim : 

*  I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  Tain 
And  an  unthinking  grief !  for,  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness,  but  from  just  desires ; 
And  knowledge,  such  as  he  could  never  gain  ?* 

To  him  belongs  the  catastrophe  of  Vincennes ;  and  it  must  eternally  stand 
among  the  bloodiest  stains  which  dim  the  page  of  his  ephemeral  glory, 
from  the  time,  when  he  first  put  forth  the  feelers  of  an  irresolute  ambition, 
till  he  finally  stood 

'  The  Desolator,  desolate — 
The  Victor,  overthrown — 
The  Arbiter  of  others*  fate, 
A  suppliant  for  his  own.* 

Never  was  the  *  damnation  to  everlasting  fame',  more  perfect  than  in  the 
following  page,  which  we  copy  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Ilovigo — 
memoirs  which  he  tells  us^  in  the  title,  are  pour  servir  h  thistoire  de  Na- 
poUon, 

'  If  we  coolly  examine  the  part  taken  in  this  tragical  event  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Government,  the  following  remarks  must  of  necessity  be  admitted :  the 
object  of  Coudoudal's  enterprise  was  not  more  dubious  than  his  point  of 
setting  out ;  in  less  than  two  years  this  was  the  third  attempt  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul,  but  on  this  occasion  the  designs  of  the  conspirators 
did  not  rest  here ;  they  proposed  notliing  short  of  the  entire  overt  tiro  w  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  rekindling  of  civil  discord,  at  the  very  moment  when 
France  was  about  to  be  burthened  with  an  extenial  war. 

•  They  were  shai-pening  their  poniards  against  the  Chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment— they  came  from  loreign  countries  to  smite  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation,  whose  independance  he  was  defending,  and  against  which  they  con- 
spired as  deeply  as  against  himself ;  on  what  title,  then,  should  they  have 
expected  that  he  would  regard  a  right  which  was  disregarded  towards  him  ? 
And  when,  to  deprive  him  of  life,  means  were  employed  incompatible 
with  national  or  moral  law,  was  he  alone  to  restrict  himself  within  limits 
which  they  had  not  hesitated  to  transgress  ? 

•  And,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  First  Consul  responsible  for  all  the 
political  interests  resting,  in  some  measure,  on  his  individual  head  ?  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  solidity  of  a  Government,  the  Chief  of  which 
was  wanting  in  firmness  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

•  Such  perhaps,  were  the  opinions  of  the  First  Consul,  but  others,  widely 
different,  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Some  say  that  by  the  blow  on  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  he  proposed  to  terrify  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  dissolve  at  once  all  the  associations  of  Emigres,  who  threatened  the 
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firontier :  others  affirm  that  his  only  object  was  <o  give  a  guarantee  to  the 
Jacobin  party.  To  the  former  I  shall  replj;  that  the  conqueror  of  Marengo 
trusted  to  his  sword  for  the  dispersion  of  his  enemies—and  of  the  second  I 
would  ask,  if  the  Jacobins  were  formidable  after  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  and 
whether  that  day,  which  was  the  first  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  was  not 
the  last  of  theirs  ?  They  were  already  imploring  his  all-powerful  protection  j 
what  guarantee,  then,  was  he  required  to  give  them  ?* 

So  argues  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Rovigo,  and  his  arguments,  be  it  always 
remembered,  are  pour  servir  h  Phistoire  de  NapoUon,  Yet  we  ding  to  a 
more  unsophisticated  creed,  firmly  convinced  that,  even  though  the  laws  of 
honom*  be  violated  by  an  enemy,  this  affords  no  excuse,  but  can  at  most  be 
made  only  a  despicable  pretext,  for  a  grosser  violation  of  those  laws  in  his 
regard.  Least  of  all  can  such  a  plea  t>e  entertained  in  palliation  of  the 
butcher-like  barbarity  exercised  on  the  unoffending  and  high-minded  Due 
d'Enghien,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy  in  question,  and  who  freely 
told  the  judges  (who  had  been  appointed  merely  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,) 
that  he  woSd  eagerly  oppose  the  enemy  of  his  family  with  his  sword,  but 
never  by  secret  machmation.  As  to  Rovigo's  assertion  that  the  republican 
party  was  powerless  afier  the  18th  Brumaire,  it  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Brest,  directed  against  Napoleon  by  Bernadotte.  The 
death  of  the  Due  dEnghien  was  Napoleon's  act,  and  when  Rovigo  chaiget 
Talleyrand  with  having  been  the  prime  instigator  of  the  murder,  he  should 
bring  some  proof  more  satisfactoiy  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  report,  demanding  the  arrest,  to  the  council  by  that  mimster. 
Tmleyrand  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  but  the  crime  itself 
emanated  from  a  mightier  will,  before  which  the  voice  of  the  Second  Consul 
Cambacbres,  powerful  as  it  was,  subsided  into  sullen  acquiescence.  Besides 
Napoleon  and  Talleyrand,  two  other  personages  played  conspicuous  parts  in 
the  murderous  drama  of  Vincennes — ^these  were  General  HuUin  and  the  Due  - 
de  Rovigo. 

General  Hullin,  as  president  of  the  military  commission,  allowed  the  Doe 
d'Enghien  to  be  judged  in  contempt  of  all  the  forms,  and  in  violation  of 
every  principle,  of  justice.  The  duke  had  no  defender,  he  was  left  to  himseU^ 
to  his  inexperience  and  imprudent  vivacity  ;  his  sentence  was  accompanied 
by  the  words  execute  de  suite,  though  the  law  requires  that  a  delay  of  twenty* 
four  hours  should  occur  between  the  passing  and  execution  of  judgment ; 
finally,  the  prisoner  demanded  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul,  and  his 
judges  refused  it.  This  last  circumstance  is  charged  on  the  Due  de  Rovigo, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  General  Hullin  in  1 823.  According  to  the  general, 
he,  immediately  after  passing  sentence,  proceeded  to  write  to  the  First  Consul, 
acquainting  him  with  the  desire  of  the  Due  d'En^hien ;  and  also  imploring 
him  to  remit  the  rigour  of  a  punishment,  which  the  commission  had  found 
themselves  constramed  to  decree,  but  Rovigo  took  the  pen  from  his  hand, 
saying :  *  This  is  my  affair ;'  from  which  Hullin  inferred  that  Savaiy,  himself, 
was  about  to  write  to  the  First  Consul.  This  version  of  the  story,  Rovigo 
successfully  refutes ;  indeed  the  words  execute  de  suite  are  as  fatal  to  the 
character  of  the  general,  as  they  were  to  the  life  of  his  victinL  But  the  re- 
sult of  the  pot-and-kettle  controversy  between  these  two  personages  is  no 
wise  important,  and  only  leaves  Rovigo  the  praise,  which  he  so  emphatically 
claims,  of  having  been  a  mere  murderous  machine  in  the  hands  of  his  supe- 
riors, whom,  blessings  on  his  docility !  he  conceives  that  he  was  religiously 
bound  to  obey.  The  business  briefly  stated  is  as  follows :  Napoleon  pro- 
posed the  arrest  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  ;  Talleyrand  requested  it  in  council ; 
a  military  commission,  headed  by  General  HuUin,  conaemned  the  prince  to 
death,  and  a  party  of  gendarmes  under  the  command  of  RoYigo»  then  General 
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Sayary,  executed  the  sentence.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  the  interrosfatoiy, 
deliberation,  sentence,  and  execution  were  all  dispatched.  Harrel,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Vincennes,  thus  relates  the  execution : 

•  The  prince  hastened  to  rest  (shortly  after  his  arrival,)  but  before  he  could 
sleep,  the  judges  sent  for  him  to  the  council  chamber.  I  was  not  present 
at  the  examination.  It  finished,  the  duke  re-ascended  to  his  chambor, 
and  when  they  came  to  read  his  sentence  to  him,  he  was  sleeping  pro- 
foundly. A  few  minutes  after  he  was  led  to  execution.  So  little  did  he 
expect  his  doom,  that,  in  descendins;  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  ditch,  he 
inquired  whither  they  were  leading  him ;  to  which  no  answer  was  returned. 
I  preceded  the  prince  with  a  lantern.  Feeling  the  cold  from  below,  he 
pressed  my  arm,  and  said — "  Will  they  cast  me  in  a  dungeon  ?"  The  rest  is 
known.* 

Paris  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d*Eng- 
hien  ;  but  only  two  men  had  the  courage  to  show  thtir  humanity  on  the 
occasion— one  was  M.  Massias,  who  on  the  arrest  of  the  prince,  wrote 
to  Talleyrand,  declaring  that  during  his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  the  con-r 
duct  of  the  Due  d*£nghien  had  b^n  moderate  and  guiltless — the  other  was 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who,  returning  from  the  Thuilleries,  and  hearing  of 
the  execution  at  Vincennes,  immediately  transmitted  to  Napoleon  his  resig* 
nation  of  the  office  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Valois.  This  was 
highly  commendable,  for,  by  so  prompt  and  decided  a  step,  he,  in  fact,  told 
the  assassin :  '  You  have  committed  the  darkest  crime  by  the  basest  means, 
and  I  can  no  longer  consent  to  serve  a  Government  which  is  sullied  by  the 
blood  of  a  BourbHDu.*  The  tyrant  never  forgave  the  man  who  had  thus  de- 
spised his  patronage  and  power.  Many  contemporary  writers,  and  among 
others  the  Abb^  MontgaiUard,  have  stated  that  a  lantern  was  suspended  s3 
the  breast  of  the  prince,  as  a  mark  for  the  soldiers-^but  tliis  is  satisfactorily 
refuted  both  by  M.  de  Bourienne  and  Rovigo.  The  apologist  of  Napoleon 
is  less  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  a  cler^oaen  was  not  refused  to 
the  prince  in  his  last  hour.  It  is  not  true,  that  in  1304,  the  ministers  of 
the  national  faith  were  so  rare,  as  Rovigo  represents :  nor  should  we  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  that  Vincennes  was  then  without  a  pastor.  No, 
the  onlj  obstacle  to  the  procuring  spiritual  assistance  for  the  unfortunate 

Erince*  was  the  brutish  precipitance  of  the  thirsters  for  his  blood.  And 
erein  they  acted  consistently.  It  would  have  been  but  a  miserable  mockery 
had  they,  when  busied  with  the  work  of  hell,  pretended  a  regard  for  the 
sufferer's  hopes  of  heaven.  Their  project  was  diabolically  conceived,  and 
its  accomplishment  every  way  worthy  of  such  conception.  Its  remembrance 
will  cUng  to  their  names  till  the  records  of  their  country  pass  away — and 
often,  in  after  times,  will  the  barbarity,  just  described,  claim  a  sigh  of  compas- 
sion for  its  victim,— for  its  perpetrators  the  silence  of  unutterable  execration. 

Le  Convent  de  Baiano,  Chronique  du  16me  siecle.    Par  J.  C.  O.  Preced^e 
d*une  Notice  surles  Couvents,  par  M.  Jacob. 

This  old  Chronicle  was  written  originally  in  Italian,  and  for  many  years 
buried  in  the  archives  of  Naples,  whence  a  fortunate  accident  enabled  lit, 
Jacob  to  obtain  possession  of  it  His  publication  is  preceded  by  an  his- 
torical notice,  wnich  is  not,  like  so  many  others,  a  lonff  and  lazy  com- 
mentary, destined  merely  to  swell  out  the  volume  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bookseller,  and  the  misfortune  of  the  reader.  We  may  safely  assert,  that 
by  giving  this  Chronicle,  and  its  introductory  notice  to  the  pubhc,  Mr.  Jacob 
has  furnished  a  curious  and  highly  useful  revelation. 
Actual  circumstances  give  to  this  exbvuufttedj  work  all  the  point  of 
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novelty;  not  that  tlie  author  always  communicates  intelligence  till  now 
unknown,  nor  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  monastic  life  were  hitherto 
unexplained.  Erasmus,  Boccaccio,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and,  above  all, 
the  joyous  curate  of  Mendon,  had  already,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  played 
off  their  keen  and  caustic  gaiety,  at  the  expence  of  the  heroes  of  the  hood. 
Now-ardays,  however,  these  traditions  are  grown  old,  and  all  but  forgotten. 
Few  form  any  just  idea  of  what  a  convent  formerly  was,  believing,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that  monastic  life  was  one  of  entu-e  seclusion, 
piety,  temperance,  and  self-denial.  So  think  the  devotees:  while  the 
romantic  ruminators  have  their  imaginative  view  of  a  monastary,  with 
its  sombre  passages,  gothic  aisles,  and  lofty  towers :  the  religious  stillness  of 
its  sanctuary,  and  its  pale  inmates  wandering,  like  shadows,  in  eternal  silence, 
and  devoting  their  days  to  a  purificatory  preparation  for 

<  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  in  purpureid  gleams.' 

All  this  is  very  poetical— and  as  poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  fiction,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  poetical  picture  being  any  thing  but  true.  This 
heroism  of  self-conquest,  and  the  consequent  exaltation  of  spirit,  has,  no 
doubt,  in  some  instances  signalized  the  secluded  inmates  of  monastic  dwell- 
ings ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the  book  before  us,  we  shall  proceed  to 
shew,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  hooded  fraternities  and  closely- 
veiled  sisterhoods  have  been  doers  of  iniquity,  and  that  monastic  institutions 
have  been  most  fatal  to  morality  and  true  religion. 

The  present  generation  in  France,  which  has  sprung  up  since  monkery 
received  an  irrecoverable  blow  by  the  revolution,  know  nothmg  of  the  gam- 
bols  of  the  ancient  pampered  preachers  of  mortification  and  penance.  The 
motley  crew  of  grave  and  girded  sensualists,  shorn  and  unshorn,  dad  in 
variously  colotired  garments,  no  longer  swarm  in  every  street,  be^ng  and 
threatenmg  eternal  damnation  to  whomsoever  refused  them  gold  for  their 
holy  trinkets,  consecrated  wax,  rosaries,  scapularies,  or  more  unprofitable 
prayers.  These  mischievous  vagabonds  are  now  unknown  to  France,  but 
how  long  they  will  remain  so,  is  another  question,  seeing  that  they  infest 
Spain  and  Italy  as  indestructible  vermin,  while  the  F^ch  authorities 
evince  but  too  great  an  apathy  as  regards  the  insiduous  attempts  of  the  dif- 
ferent Orders  at  re-establishment  in  a  country,  of  which  they  were  long  the 
ignominy  and  curse.  Are  not  the  legacies,  bequeathed  to  these  '  bullies  of 
eternal  pains,*  in  the  last  moments  of  expu-ing  dotage  and  devoteeism,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law,  and  a  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  ever-grasping 
hypocrite  to  *  fright  the  soul  from  its  propriety,*  by  encoiu*aging  the  abomi- 
name  blasphemy,  that  the  deciees  of  infinite  justice  may  be  l)artered  for  the 

gold,  which  the  dying  sinner  must  needs  resign — and  that  God  himself  may 
e  bribed  or  blinded  through  the  medium  of  his  minister !  The  inculcation 
and  encouragement  of  such  damnable  doctrines,  will  go  far  towards  re-es- 
tablishing that  state  of  tilings,  whereby  he,  who  resigned  the  wretchedness 
of  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  only  to  take  a  vow  of  obedience  to  some 
hoary  villain,  grown  grey  in  monastic  licentiousness ;  a  vow  of  poverty  which 
it  was  his  main  purpose  to  violate  ;  and  a  vow  of  chastity,  wliich  was  the 

?assport  to  ungoverned  lust — and  the  ci-devant  beggar,  became  a  blessed 
^o/^,  possessed  of  power,  wealth,  and  women — these  last  in  most  enviable 
variety,  blooming  nuns,  buxom  matrons,  and  beautiful  dames  of  high  de- 
gree, being  all  at  the  mercy  of  his  force,  or  fraud.  Well  might  the  satirist 
say,  that 

Par  une  permission  du  Dieii  qui  prodigue  ses  biens, 

Un  couvent  de  Moines  fut  toujours  flanqu^  d*un  couvent  de  Nonains. 

Kabelais 
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'  Rabelais  Boccaeeio  and  La  Fontaine  are  sufficiently  explicit,  as  to  the  great 
request  in  which  the  gentry  of  the  frock  and  hood  were  held  by  such  ladies 
as  were  left  to  choose  their  Father  Confessors.  Their  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  a  work  discovered  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and  entitled  la  polygamie  Sacrce, 
in  which  the  most  circumstantial  details  are  given  relative  to  tne  irreligious 
Orders.  After  an  estimate  of  the  luxurious  expenditure  in  convents  gene- 
rally, the  author  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  persons,  male  and 
female,  who  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  Cross  in  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
from  deliberate  inquiry,  it  resulted  that  there  were,  for  every  monk,  two 
women,  devout  or  otherwise,  dedicating  themselves,  l>ody  and  soul,  to  the 
service  of  ecclesiastical  debauchery.  From  this  estimate  it  is  evident  how 
unjust  have  been  the  philosophers,  when  declaring  that  convents  were  insa- 
tiable gulphs,  which  swallowed  up  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  Truly, 
for  the  few  thousand  lazy  labourers  and  undisciplined  soldiers  whom  they 
received,  thev  in  due  time  furnished  a  numerous  and  flourishing  race,  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  piety,  following  the  footsteps  of  their 
complicated  progenitors. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  paint  the  particular  character  of  the  monk^ 
Ral)elais  having  afforded  a  portraiture  in  the  person  of  Friar  John,  of  which 
it  may  be  said.  Ex  uno,  ^c  For  the  edification  of  our  friends  in  the  '  first 
flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea*  we  prefer  giving  the  following 
facts,  which  occurred  in  the  dominions  of  the  £mperor  Maximilian  of 
Aushia. 

A  gentleman,  possessed  of  a  very  lovely  wife,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attachment  for  the  Cordeliers,  who  had  a  convent  in,  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  house.  He  shared  their  vigils,  fasts,  and  prayers,  in  all  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  one  of  the  Order,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  Father  Confessor  to 
himself  and  ms  wife.  This  reverend  personage  enjoyed  a  renown  for  wis- 
dom and  piety,  which  was  nowise  confirmed  by  his  personal  appearance,  his 
figure  being  voluptuous,  and  his  sparkling  eyes,  hypocritically  sanctimonious 
before  men,  were  bold  and  eloquent  to  the  female  children  of  that  holy 
mother,  *  the  Church/ 

On«  morning  the  gentleman  set  forth  on  a  journey  to  visit  one  of  his 
estates  at  some  distance,  leaving  his  wife  at  home  with  two  maid-servants 
Suddenly  the  Confessor  appeared,  with  his  arms  devoutly  crossed  and  hia 
eyes  gleaming  with  unhallowed  fire.  '  Your  husband,*  ssud  he  to  the  fair 
member  of  his  flock,  •  will  return  soon  ?'  •  Truly  not,'  answered  the  lady, 
*  I  know  not,  indeed,  when  he  will  return,  as  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone 
is  half  a  day's  journey  hence.'  *  Good,*  rejoined  the  monk,  and  abruptly 
departed.  He  descended  into  the  court,  whither  the  chambermaid  followed 
him,  and  said ;  '  Father,  the  lady,  my  mistress,  sends  me  to  ask  what  it  is 
that  displeases  you.*  *  Daughter,'  answered  his  reverence,  *  come  and  see 
some  beautifully  illuminated  pictures,  and  a  portrait  of  our  holy  patron  V 
The  maid,  accustomed  to  these  monkish  courtesies,  followed  him  into  a 
'nook,  where  he,  without  a  word,  drew  a  poniard  from  his  sleeve,  and  laid 
her  dead  at  his  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  accomplished  this,  when  a  farmer 
arrived,  bearing  the  rent  due  to  the  master  of  the  family.  *  Brother,'  said 
the  monk  to  him, '  my  lord  is  busy  in  his  stable,  shall  I  conduct  you  to 
him  V  The  farmer,  whistling  a  tune,  followed  the  reverend  father  to  the  stable, 
and  there  received  two  poniard  thrusts  in  the  body.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lady,  displesksed  at  not  having  received  an  answer  to  her  message,  sent 
the  second  maid  to  inquire  why  the  other  delayed.  The  assassin  perceived 
her  a{>proach,  assumed  a  joyous  air,  and  killed  the  unsuspecting  girl.  These 
three  murders  left  the  course  open  to  his  infamous  project  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  lady's  cbamber*  who  trembled  on  seeing  his  distorted 
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visage  and  blood-besprinkled  robe.  To  her  question, «  Father*  what  is  \kMT 
the  monster  answered, '  Make  no  noise,  particularly  as  tha«  are  hone  to 
hear  yoiu  Behold !  and  lest  vou  be  treated  in  like  manner,  perform  xstf 
bidcBng; — Saying  which,  he  led  her  to  the  window,  and  shewed  her  the 
bleeding  bodies  of  his  Tictims!  *  By  my  holy  patroness,  I  pray  thee,  kill  me 
not,*  exdlaimed  the  lady,  clasping  her  hands  in  supplication.  '  Assuredly 
not,  my  pretbr  one,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  reserve  you  for  a  better  fate— for,  to 
possess  you,  1  have  done  all  that  you  see,  and  would  have  done  worse.  You 
must  now  dress  m  the  habit  of  our  Order,  and  proceed  to  the  monastery,  in 
consideration  of  which,  my  fair  friend,  I  will  secure  to  you  the  absolution  of 
all  your  sins  past,  present,  and  to  eome.  Here  is  the  cord,  robe*  cowl,  and 
sandals— nothing  is  wanting/  The  unhappy  lady  obeyed,  saymg— *  Wretch ! 
God  is  my  witness  that  1  yield  only  to  the  most  miquitous  force.'  She  spoke 
no  more,  but,  weeping,  complied  with  the  command^  of  the  friar,  who  cut  oS 
her  curls  with  the  edge  of  his  poniard,  and  having  arrayed  her  in  the  out- 
ward signs  of  his  Order,  set  out  with  her  for  the  convent.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  few  steps,  when  they  saw  the  gentleman  returning  to* 
wards  them.  *  My  love,*  said  the  Cordelier, '  is  not  that  vour  husband  who 
approaches?  look  not  upon  him— neither  speak  a  word.  If  you  wish  not  to 
join  vour  maidens  and  your  fiEurmer.*  '  How  now,  Father,  are  you  return- 
ing from  the  collection  at  this  hour  ?'  '  No,*  replied  the  monk,  *  but  I  have 
just  been  confessing  your  ladv,  who  will  communicate  to  morrow.'  '  Tis 
well,'  said  the  gentleman,  and  went  on  his  way.  His  valet,  however,  not 
recognizing  the  young  Cordelier,  as  the  aeolyte  whom  he  had  before  s^en 
in  attendance  on  the  monk,  and  remarking  the  delicate  feminine  figure 
and  imploring  looks  of  the  disguised  lady,  rode  after  his  master,  and  said, 
'  Sir,  I  know  not  if  it  be  truth,  or  a  temptation  of  the  devil— but  tiie  httle 
cordelier  is  the  lady,  my  mistress.  '  Fool,*  rephed  the  gentleman,  *  but  go 
and  see.*  The  valet  hastened  his  horse  towaixls  the  monk,  who  suspecting 
his  object,  stopped,  as  wishing  to  spesJc  to  him,  but  on  his  approach,  struck 
him  from  his  horse  and  cut  ms  throat.  The  gentleman,  seeing  his  serrant 
fall,  thought  it  accident,  and  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  was  also  un- 
horsed by  the  Cordelier.  Being,  however,  a  powerful  man,  he  grapi^ed  with 
the  monk  and  well  nigh  strangled  him.  The  lady,  seeing  h^  persecutor 
disarmed,  held  him  by  the  cowl,  while  her  husband  menaced  him  with  the 
dagger.  The  monster  prayed  for  mercy,  and  confessed  his  crimes :  but  the 
peasantry,  having  been  alarmed  by  his  cries,  assembled,  and  bore  him  off 
m  chains,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him.  Whether  in  peni- 
tence or  malice,  does  not  appear,  but  the  cowled  villain  declared  himself  to 
l)e  equalled  in  guilt  by  his  brethren,  and  that  numbers  of  victims  of  abduc- 
tion were  to  be  found  at  his  convent.  Messengers  were  accordingly  dis- 
patched, the  unfortunate  ladies  liberated,  and  the  monks  burnt  with  their 
convent  in  perpetual  memory  of  so  horrible  a  crime. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  luive  dwelt  at  unnecessary  length  oh  abomi- 
nations now  past  away,  even  in  France,  and  long  unheard  of  under  our  more 
fortunate  rel^ious  government  Never  let  it  be  fbrgotten  that  the  traeotl- 
querable  tendency  of  monkery  is  ,to  darken  and  debase ;  and  that  while  it 
has  wi  existence,  so  long  wiU  Uiwre  be  danger.  The  beastly  fraternities  of 
mendicant  vagabonds  and  irresponsible  sensualists  are»  for  the  present,  ren- 
dered harmless ;  but  though  the  power  be  gone,  it  may  return  while  the  will 
remains.  This  is  no  question  of  delusively  protestant  mterest;  naj,  it  is 
more  properly  a  catholic  one ;  catholie  countries  have  suffijred,  and  manf 
of  them  are  still  suffering,  under  the  infernal  opcAUtion  of  monkeij— and  let 
France  beware  how  she  allows  its  secret,  but  sure  advanoes. 

We  know  we  may  be  met  by  the  boMtfultaumenttloii  •f  (he  vait  s^rticM 
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prformed  fo  literature  and  science  by  the  several  Orders,  and  particularW 
hf  the  Jesuits.  In  opposition  to  the  solitary  labours,  ho^yever  successful, 
of  individual  industiy  among  those  Orders,  we  would  adduce  the  con- 
tracted minds  and  corrupted  hearts  of  the  national  youth,  wherever  those 
*  worst  private  instructors'  have  exercised  their  poisonous  influence.  For 
expressing  our  opinions  thus  strongly  we  may  be  charged  with  illiberality  j 
and,  if  hberalism  require  the  toleration  of  the  tremendous  immorality  ana 
IMal  machinations  of  monkery,  we  are  content  to  be  illiberal,  having  a 
wholesome  historical  recoUection  of  the  time  when — 

*  Round  roanv  a  convenrs  blaz'iDg  6re 
Unhallowed  threads  of  revelry  were  spuo ; 
There  Venus  sat  disguised  like  a  oun, 
While  Bacchus,  clothed  Id  semblance  of  a  friar, 
Pour'd  out  his  choicest  beverage,  high  and  higher. 
Sparkling  until  it  could  not  choose  but  run 
Over  the  bowl,  whose  silver  lip  had  won 
An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire — 
To  stay  the  precious  waste.     In  every  brain 
Spread  the  dominion  of  the  sprightly  juice 
Through  the  wide  world,  to  madding  fancy  dear, 
Till  the  arched  roof^  with  resolute  abuse 
Of  its  grave  echoes,  swell'd  a  choral  strain. 
Whose  votive  burthen  was  •'  Oatr  kmgdomft  here  /** ' 

In  HVancethat  kingdom  hath  fallen,  we  heartily  hope  for  ever  I 

Les  Qermains.    Essai  Epique,  par  Charles  Marcellis.    8vo.  Paris.    1829. 

pp.  152. 

It  is  observed  by[the  accomplished  author  in  his  preface,  that '  Oar  Northern 
nations  are  indebted  to  the  Southern  for  their  knowledge  of  arehitectureg 
painting,  music,  and,  above  all,  for  the  art  of  adorning  speech.    A  milder 
temperature,  and  its  consequent  result,  a  more  delicate  and  sensitive  orsani- 
2ation,  fewer  actual  wants,  and  a  greater  facility  of  satisfying  them,  nave 
combined  to  inspire  the  Southern  race  with  a  new  order  of  desires,  having  no 
other  object  than  pleasure.  While  in  the  North,  man,  obliged  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  struggled  against  hunger,  cold,  and  afi  the  inelemencnes 
of  a  rigorous  climate,  he  had  akeady  felt,  in  the  South,  that  vague  restless- 
ness which  attends  satiety,  and  aspired  to  the  amelioration  andeml)eUishment 
of  his  existence.    A  timid  imitation  must  have  characterised  the  arts  in  u 
country  which  had  not  produced  them ;  for  such  are  the  first  effects  of 
admiration :  and  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  very  slowly,  that  the  Northern 
minds  attained  their  natural  independence.    In  poetry,  for  instance,  their 
earliest  efforts  were  merely  some  modifications  of  Greek  and  Latin  master- 
pieces ;  retaining  the  same  plans,  the  same  images,  and  even  the  same  ex- 
pressions.    After  these  productions,  which  may  be  almost  wholly  attributed 
to  memory,  appeared  certain  works  >^ierein  imagination  bore  a  part ;  the 
authors  having  already  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Latin  language,  no 
longer  worked  exclusively  with  materials  extracted  from  the  andents,  baft 
most  frequently  with  thoughts  belonging  to  them.    Antiquity  was  to  them  a 
vast  treasury,  from  which  th^  enriched  and  adorned  their  writings.    SliU* 
the  great  number  of  borrowed  thoughts,  and  even  the  character  of  their  new 
conceptions,  imparted  to  the  poeii  of  this  epoch  a  foreign  physiognomy.  We 
seek  among  them  without  success  for  a  delineation  of  what  we  are ;  and  in 
reading  them,  we  fancy  that  either  Sophocks  {md  Puripides»  or  Horaoe  ant 
Virgil  are  still  before  us. 
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At  length  some  bolder  spirits  attempted  more;  tfiey  sought  th«ir 
sobjects  in  our  own  history ;  their  plans  in  themselves,  their  colours  in  the 
manners  as  in  that  nature  which  surrounds  us,  and  borrowing  only  from 
the  Southern  writers  such  rules  as  are  universally  applicable^  they  have,  to  & 
certain  degree*  naturalised  brilliant  poetry  in  the  North.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  those  writings  are  not  very  numerous,  and  it  is  even  sup* 

§os^  that  their  number  cannot  ever  be  much  augmented  ;  for  some  con- 
emn  our  cUmate,  as  unfavourable  to  similar  productions.  Our  barbarous 
annals,  they  say,  do  not  yield  to  the  fictions  of  poetry — our  rough  andbairea 
soil— our  coarse  and  repulsive  manners  reject  her  ornaments,  and  her 
cadence  is  destroyed  by  our  names  alone. 

'  But  these  are  vain  prejudices,  too  lightly  conceived  bv  our  masters  of  the 
South,  and  too  readily  admitted  by  their  disci{)les  of  the  North.  To  him  who 
possesses  the  saored  fire  of  the  arts,  nothing  is  barren  in.  any  climate :  and 
after  all,  on  what  ground- works  are  founded  those  l>oaste(i  compositions  of 
the  Greidc  minstreb  ? — ^rustic  lalx)urs-— a  dispute  between  two  chieftains,  as 
uncouth  and  rude  as  our  own  ancestors ;  cnmes  like  those  which  still  con- 
tinue to  pollute  thrones  with  blood ;  pictures  of  domestic  life,  and  the  praises 
of  a  wrestler,  or  of  a  charioteer. 

•The  principle  of  poetry,  then,  is  in  the  poet  himself;  in  his  heart  is  the 
fire,  whicn  warms  and  fecundates  an  inert  matter ;  his  ima^nation  the  mirror 
that  magnifies  objects  while  it  reflects  them,  and  the  pnsm  by  which  tliey 
are  clothed  in  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  his  mouth  the  source  of  harmony 
which  diffuses  so  many  charms  over  the  language  of  men.  Undouljtedly  it 
is  more  easy  to  write  in  verse  when  we  transport  ourselves  among  the  clas- 
sical recollections  of  Greece  or  Italy,  and  upon  a  theatre  where  tl^  fine  arts 
flourished  so  long,  than  when  we  attach  oursdves  to  our  own  traditions,  or 
plunge  into  the  olden  times  of  our  uncultivated  state.  For  in  the  South, 
every  thing  is  prepared,  and  objects  present  themselves  already  converted 
into  poetrv  by  the  imagination  of  the  great  masters.  It  is  gold,  extracted  and 
refined,  which  only  requires  the  workman*s  hand. 

'  But  would  it  not  be  l)etter  to  open  a  new  path  in  which  our  passage  might 
be  marked  by  happy  creations,  and  which  we  might  enlarge  by  boldness  and 
perseverance,  spreading  through  it  a  light  capable  of  attracting  all  eyes,  and 
discovering  to  them  an  entire  world  conquered  under  the  shades  of  darkness  ? 
There  is  in  our  Northern  records  an  event,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  ever 
was  cdebrated  by  history — that  irruption  of  the  Northern  tribes  which 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Never  was  Europe  more  a^tated ; 
never  had  such  vast  multitudes  of  men  started  up  spontaneously  to  over- 
whelm distant  nations ;  never  was  a  change  so  prompt,  so  universal,  so 
durable  effected  both  in  governments,  in  manners,  and  in  language.  How 
dreadful  was  this  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South !  On  one  side 
nations  civihzed  but  corrupt,  and  institutions  wise,  but  fallen  into  desuetude 
through  despotism ;  on  the  other  side,  hordes  still  barbarous  but  full  of 
courage.  A  society  scarcely  formed  but  rich  in  its  first  energies.  The 
jSouth  presenting  cultivated  and  smiling  scenery,  all  the  old  recollections  and 
interests  of  a  nughty  empire  mouldering  away :  the  North  a  picture  of  vast 
and  ancient  forests ;  all  the  new  hopes,  and  that  progressive  warmth  that 
animates  conquest.  Finally,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  all  the  divinities  of 
Olympus,  and  that  brilliant  marveilous  which  unites  and  confounds  itself 
with  their  history ;  and,  in  favour  of  their  rivals,  Odin  and  the  Northern 
mythology,  almost  unknown  to  a  great  majority  of  persons,  and  on  that  vefj 
account  so  favourable  to  poetical  fiction. 

•  I  am  aware  that  this  stupendous  revolution  is  deficient  in  historical 
unity;  being  the  result  of  successive  invasions,  which  cross,  end  min^  u^i 
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fatigue  the  mind  with  fugitive  images  that  leave  behind  only  a  confused  re- 
colkction.  But  is  it  not  the  poet*s  task,  to  create  for  himself  an  action  sim 
pie,  clear,  varied,  and  progressive  ?  Has  history  ever  before  offered  one  like 
this  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  arts,  a  basis  on  which  may  be  reared  the  most  brOliant 
productions  of  imagination?  Then  let  imagination  seize  upon  such  rich  mate- 
rials. Let  it  combine  all  those  successive  invasions  into  one  simple  fact ;  and 
exercising  a  necessary  control  over  all  parts  of  the  subject,  let  it  choose  or 
reject,  dispose  and  invent  at  discretion ;  changir^  aU  for  the  sake  of  embel- 
lishing all,  to  please  being  its  supreme  law,  probability  its  truth,  and  taste 
its  judge. 

*  I  am  convinced,*  adds  our  author,  (p.  12,)  '  that  to  a  work  so  noble 
genius  will  apply  itself  at  some  future  period.  It  will  remind  all  the  Northern 
tribes  of  their  common  origin ;  it  will  present  to  them  a  picture  of  the  opening 
greatness  of  their  ancestors ;  it  will  interest  us  bjr  a  faithful  delineation  of 
Iheir  manners,  their  opinions,  and  perhaps  by  the  intervention  of  those  who 
founded  each  empire  ;  it  will  diffuse  over  this  vast  conception  the  glow  and 
charm  of  poetry ;  in  short,  peopling  the  first  ages  of  Northern  history  with 
ingenious  fictions,  as  Homer  peopled  the  antiquity  of  Greece,  it  will  endea- 
vour to  equal  its  model.  May  such  a  genius  soon  appear  I  one  truly  capa- 
ble of  such  a  work  I  meanwhile,  I  venture  on  the  undertaking ;  for  such  is 
the  weakness  of  man*s  mind,  it  advances  to  the  desired  object  without 
consulting  its  own  powers ;  it  attempts,  as  soon  as  it  conceives,  a  lofty  enter- 
prise ;  it  knows  not  itself,  and  only  becomes  inactive  when  many  fruitless 
efforts  have  exhausted  it,  dissipated  its  allusions  and  demonstrated  its  im  - 
potency.' 

On  the  interesting  subject  sketched  in  Ibis  preface,  M.  Marcellis  has  com- 
posed four  very  spirited  cantos,  respecting  which  we  must  suspend  our  criti- 
cal observations  until  the  ingenious  author  shall  have  completed  his  great 
undertaking,  which  commences  with  an  invocation  of  the  Northern  muses, 
those  daughters  of  Odin  who  sing  to  their  harps  in  gloomy  forests  and  secret 
caverns. 

*  Masn  du  Nord,  O  !  vous  dont  les  voix  ravissantes 
Se  m^lent  aux  accords  des  harpes  ^clatantes ; 
Qui  c^I^brez  vos  cboeurs  et  vos  sacr^s  banquets 
Oaos  lea  bois  t6n^breux,  dans  let  antres  secrete, 
Chautez,  iiUes  d'Odin,  Tantique  Gennanie. 

Les  peuples  d*Occident  aiment  votre  harmonie. 

Retracez  k  leurs  yeux  lee  ^tonnant  expleib 

Qui  de  TEurope  esclave  ont  reconquis  les  droits,'  &cc. 

It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  action  is  placed  in  that  epoch, 
(the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,)  when  Rome  still  flourished  as  a 
city,  but  the  vast  empire  was  silently  obedient  to  two  feeble  tyrants.  Arca- 
dius  acknowledged  by  the  East ;  the  warlike  West,  respectmg  the  caprices  of 
the  cowardly  Honorius.  Rome  no  longer  fighting  but  by  sacrifices,  and  re- 
plying to  the  insults  of  Persians,  Arabians,  or  Germans,  only  by  prayers 
which  resounded  throughout  the  whole  empire,  while  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  deprecate  invasion,  and  to  offer  treasures  as  ihe  price  of  peace.^ 

*  Rome  est  encore  debout ;  mais  cet  empire  inuneose^ 
A  deux  faibles  tjrans  ob^it  en  silence; 

L'Orient  reconnoit  la  loi  d'Arcadius; 
£t  courb6  sous  le  joug  du  l&che  Honorius, 

L'Occident  belliquueux  respecte  ses  caprices.  » 

Rome  ne  combat  plus  que  par  des  sacrifices; 
Si  le  Perse  du  Tigre  environoe  les  flots^ 
.  Si  I'Arabe  insolent  menace  son  repos^  _     . 
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Uempire  tout  eotier  retentit  de  pri^res ; 

Et  ses  ambassadeure  pour  borner  leurs  progres  ; 

Des  triaon  k  la  main  voot  marchander  la  pais.' 

Oa  80  vast  a  field  as  this,  which  is  here  ofil^red  to  our  iniaginatioii,  a  great 
Tariety  of  personages  must  naturally  appear;  and  we  find  accordingly^ 
besides  the  Greek  and  Roman  names,  that  history  has  rendered  familiar  a 
multiplicity  of  others  less  known  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  such  as 
Clodomir,  Alboirs,  Euric,  Horsa,  Hengist,  Uldimer,  Cahobaki,  Dumnorix, 
Olaf,  Divicon,  Lethra,  Torfin,  Childa,  &c.  Besides  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  other  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  behold  the  Northern  divinities,  Odin,  Loke,  Thor,  Freya,  Balder,  &c  ; 
for,  as  our  author  remarks,  (p.  143,)  the  Scandinavian  mythdogy,  of  which 
Odin  is  a  principal  personage,  has  been  that  of  the  Germans,  at  least  in  ages 
posterior  to  Tacitus.  This  is  proved  by  the  language  of  all  Northern  nations, 
especially  in  their  denominations  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  last  note  of  this  work  ascribes  the  courtesy,  with  which  throughout 
Europe  females  are  now  treated  in  the  Northern  nations,  among  whom  lov^ 
was  more  exclusive  than  in  the  South,  and  almost  deified  its  object.  Heavea 
which  is  so  frequently  an  image  of  the  earth,  here  shows  us  Odin  penetrated 
with  respect  for  his  wife,  whilst  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  threatens  the  queea 
of  Olympis  with  the  weight  of  his  arm.  We  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  in  our 
power  to  announce  the  completion  of  M.  Marcellis*s  interesting  poem. 

La  Fie  Idhle,  ou  Divelopemem  Poettques  de  rAme,  par  Camille  Turles. 
Louvain.  1829.  8vo.  pp.  145. 

In  this  work  M.  Turles  undertakes  to  delineate  and  analyse  that  profound 
reverU  which  man,  during  his  youth  brings,  it  may  be  said,  into  tne  midst 
of  all  the  circumstances  or  objects  that  interest  or  affect  him :  such  as  love, 
friendship,  nature,  the  arts,  religion,  philosophy,  &c.  He  wishes  to  trace 
that  struggle,  that  inward  conflict  of  the  human  soul,  when  in  a  state  of 
variance  with  itself— its  disgiist  on  perceiving  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is 
merely  external  or  sensible ;  its  delight  in  contemplating  whatever  ennobles 
and  exalts  it :  the  ardour^and  constancy,  with  which  it  aspires  after  an  ideal 
life,  as  a  port  secure  against  the  storms,  pains,  and  uncertainties  of 
positive  life. 

Our  ingenious  author  supposes  a  ^oung  man  of  twenty  years,  endeavour- 
ing to  reproduce  in  their  poetical  point  of  view,  and  in  an  order  nearly  con- 
formable with  their  developement,  that  crowd  of  noble  emotions  and  the 
great  thoughts,  which  at  such  an  age  are  so  powerful  within  us.  His  plan  is 
extremelv  simple,  and  the  only  action  results  from  the  internal  movement  of 
a  soul  absorbed  in  self-contemplation.  He  might  have  easOy  given  to  his 
subject  a  more  brilliant,  or  a  more  dramatic  form.  Several  interesting 
passages,  however,  will  be  found  under  some  of  the  following  heads :— Recol- 
lections of  Childhood— The  Desire  of  Loving— Wishes— The  Journal,  or 
^wntings  of  Love— Grief— Friendship— The  Reverie— Love  of  the  Myste- 
nous— The  Charms  of  Nature— Travelling— The  Sight  of  a  great  Capital- 
Painting  and  the  Human  Countenance— Music — Poetry  and  Eloquence— 
Litwary  Fame— The  Ideal,  and  Enthusiasm— Genius— Science— Philosophy 
— Metaphysu»--Impiety— Religion. 

As  a  fair  specimen  or  this  work  we  may  refer  to  the  section  entitled 
•  L' Amour  du  Myst^rieux,'  (p.  53,)  beginning  as  follows :  *  When  I  first  read 
the  Doctor  Faust  of  Goethe,  I  was  struck  beyond  all  expression  with  the 
tint  of  mystery  pervading  this  extraordinary  and  astonishing  drama,  wherein 
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«•'  ^^iNisM,  md^  most  eamgelbe  cdoura,  tlM  life  of  a  pdor  profeuor  of 
ilhilpsophy  in  the  middle  a^,  tormei^ed  by  an  impotent  desire  of  know- 
ledge, and  seeking  in  the  mtoxication  of  pleasiire,  and  in  the  dreama  of 
ambition,  a  relief  from  the  anxiety  that  preys  upon  him.  I  seemed  to  com- 
prehend so  perfectly  his  scientific  despair  ;  and,  in  the  trouble  of  his  mind, 
that  soft  voice  speakinir  to  him  in  low  whis|>ers,  concerning  nature  and  beauty 
which  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate,  for  trie  sake  of  old,  musty,  worm-eaten 
books,  skeletons,  vials,  and  all  the  other  dismal  implements  that  constituted 
the  apparatus  of  a  philosopher  in  the  twelfth  century  I* 

This  section  concludes  with  the  account  of  a  very  surprising  dream,  related 
by  T.  P.  Eichter.  from  whose  works,  we  have  reason  tg  believe,  another 
stran(r«>  dream  has  been  translated  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  Allemofi^, 

How  (ver  well  pleased  in  general  with  this  work,  we  must  express  our  per- 
fect coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  editor,  when  he  reproves  M.Turles 
(p.  135),  for  having  injudiciously  placed  in  the  mouth  of  any  personage, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  such  gloomy  language,  as  we  find  in  the  chapter  on 
Impiety.  It  is  not  always  suflBcient  that  the  writer's  own  motives  be  pure, 
and  that  his  own  conscience  bear  witness  to  his  good  intentions.  We  are 
justified  in  apprehending  that  such  pictures  and  expressions  may  awaken  in 
certain  minds  a  kind  of  exaltation,  which  tiie  subsequent  chapter,  of  a  very 
different  character^  {La  Religion,)  may  not  be  capable  of  reducing. 


Pouiei,    Par.F.  Delacroix.   1  vol.  Paris,  1829.  Dentu. 

Thb  chief  merit  of'  this  work  is,  that  it '  imitates  the  honourable  Roman 
in  brevity  :*  the  author  is  a  •  moderate  minded  bard,*  and  deserves  our 
acknowledgment,  for  having  compressed  the  mighty  workings  of  his  mind 
within  the  measure  of  one  small  volume.  The  Poesies  consist  of  sundry 
pieces  ;  the  first  of  which  is  called  '  the  Cabin  Boy.'  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely — le  dipart,  le  naufrage,  and  la  ckapelle,  which  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  following  story.  A  young  lad,  full  of  the  love  of  locomotion, 
which  is  truly  a  very  pleasant  passion, 

'  Leaveniitg  the  blood,  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry ;' 
thus  resolves  on  his  departure  : 

'  I  %0j  and  that  I  may  not  cry, 
I  will  not  bid  mamma  good'bje.' 

AccordingljT  he  goeth  *  all  aboard'  of  the  Saint  Gildas,  The  poet  in 
launching  his  hero  is  untranslateably  beautiful : 

*  11  vole — il  part — semblable  h  la  jeune  hirondelle, 
Mais,  comme  elle,  parti — reviendra-t-il  comme  eileP* 

Herein  lies  the  mystery.  In  the  mean  time  the  mother  of  this  adventurous 
youth  becomes  alarmed  by  his  not  returning  at  the  usual  hour— and,  like 
the  immortal  Mrs.  Foy, 

*  Upon  him  vile  reflections  cast, 
A  little,  idle,  sauntering  thing ! 
With  other  names,  an  endless  string.' 

At  length  she  sets  forth  in  (|uest  of  him,  and  airives  on  the  shore  just  as 
the  vessd  sails.  The  sea,  faithless  to  the  hopes  of  the  incipient  mariner, 
causes  a  considerable  change  in  his  ideas  of  navigation.  The  vessel  sinks, 
and  the  oaUn  boy  is  left  buffeting  the  billows  from  the  mast,  where,  like  an 
expmieneiH)  landsman,  he  exclaims ; 

<  Ah,  who  will  help  me  P    Must,  then,  I 
Though  ap  young,  be  left  to  die  ?* 
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Having  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
addresses  her  in  a  pathetic  orison,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  eon* 
ditional  promise  to  the  Madonna : 

*  Je  veax,  ii  ton  saint  nom  fid^e, 
Sauve  du  p^ril  que  je  cours, 
D^votement,  pendant  neaf  jonn, 
Alier  prier  k  la  Cbapelle.* 

Notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  he  is  left  all  night  in  his  perilous  state,  but 
on  the  morrow  *  a  sail  in  sight  appears;  coming  to  his  assistance.  Before^ 
however,  the  boat  can  reach  him,  he  sinks. 

<  Au  bruit  des  flots  sc  m^tc  un  cri  mourant  "  Ma  mere!" 
£t  I'enfant  sur  le  mftt  soudain  n'apparait  plus.* 

Thus  ends  the  *  Naufrage.'  *  La  Chapelle,'  the  last  part  of  this  eventful 
story,  alfords  a  very  fortunate  conclusion.  The  mother  of  the  Naufrag^hBs 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Virgin^s  shrine,  where  she  is  praying  for  her  lost 
son,  *  When,*  says  the  poet, 

*'She  hears  a  cry, 
Of  «  Here  am  1 1** ' 

and,  turning  round,  beholds  her  son,  who  has  been  miraculously  saved.  Of 
this  performance  a  French  critic  says,  •  Ce  joli  pohne  prouve  combien  un 
heureux  artifice  pent  prHer  de  mouvement  et  ditUerSt  aux  n^ets  Us  phu 
simples.^ 

Among  the  other  pieces  in  this  volume,  the  most  remarkable  are  Her^ 
mime,  imitated  from  an  episode  in  'Jerusalem  Delivered;*  CamiUe;  la 
Mort  de  Gaston  de  Foix ;  le  Gant;  A  un  jeune  Poete ;  and  les  RegreU; 
the  last  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  vein  uf  tender  melimchdy,  and  many 
tiums  of  expression  which  prove  the  author*s  sound  appreciation  of  thie 
Meditations  Poetiques,  of  Lamar  tine.  Indeed  all  the  poems  in  the 
collection  evince  his  reliance,  perhaps  a  prudent  one,  on  the  powers  of 
others  rather  than  his  own.  His  versification,  when  unborrowed,  is  tame, 
and  requires  in  the  reader 

'  An  undergoing  stomach  to  bear  op 
Against  what  then  ensues.' 

Elementos  de  Economica  politica  con  aplicacion  particular  a  Eipana.  Por 
el  Marques  de  Vallesantora    Segunda  Edicion,  Madrid,  1829. 

Many  valuable  works  on  political  economy  have  been  published  in 
Spain,  but  none  so  calculated  as  that  before  us  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
sound  principles  of  scientific  economy.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  promptitude 
with  which  a  second  edition  has  appeared,  a  distinction  rarely  enjoyed  in 
Spain  by  works  of  the  greatest  merit. 

The  work  of  Sr.  Vallesantoro  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is 
explanatory  of  the  principles  and  effects  of  political  economy  in  general, 
without  distinctive  application,  though  instances  of  abuses  and  improve- 
ments are  freely  cited  from  the  history  of  the  science  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  second  considers  the  actual  condition  of 
Spain,  and  proposes  the  reforms  which  the  author  l)elieves  to  be  useful, 
necessary,  and  practicable  in  that  country.  The  general  system  of  Sr. 
Vallesantoro  is  good,  the  truths  are  naturallv  and  clearly  deduced;  his 
definitions  are  exact,  and  his  principles  laid  down  with  the  clearness  and 
brevity  of  aphorisms.  His  pure  and  concise  style  will  attract  many  readers 
whom  the  natuie  of  the  subject  might  be  calculated  to  repel.  He  has 
wisely  avoided  lengthened  digressions,  and  he  maintains  the  rigto  of  the 
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landed  prqprktor,  which,  hke  tiiose  of  Ifae  capitalitt,  hiYe  been  qsMaoA 
by  some  superficial  writers. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  contains  many  Tsluable  suggestions  as  to 
the  reforms  which  the  author  thinks  ooght  to  be  commenced  and  continuedr 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  quote  the  author*s  opinions,  but  thus 
muph  we  may  say,  that  no  existing  institution  in  his  country  is  misrepre- 
sented, though  all  are  examined  and  reduced  to  their  real  worth  and  just 
pretensions  in  the  general  system.  This  work  ought  to  be  perused  with 
attention,  not  only  by  natives  of  Spain,  but  also  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
taken  from  partial  and  superficial  observers  their  opinion  concaming  this 
interesting  portion  of  Europe. 

Hamaquera  i  buerro.    Memoria  de  D.  G.  Gonzalez  Azaola,  commissionado 
por  S.  M.  en  las  Reales  fabricas  de  la  Cavada,    Paris,  1829. 

Thb  author  of  this  memorial  has  published  it  in  '.Paris  previously  to  his 
commencing  his  travels  through  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  by  order  of 
his  severely.  The  object  of  his  journeying  is  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
for  organizing  compames  which  foreigners  are  invited  to  join  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  with  the  most  ample  guarantees, 
m  order  to  establish  associations  for  working  the  coal,  iron,  and  other  mines 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  Memorial  of  Sr.  Azaola  is  well  timed,  and  cakulated 
to  instruct  and  prepare  the  public  mind  in  Spain  for  the  fruits  which  may 
result  from^the  successful  performance  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
Government  With  this  view  he  represents,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Spanish  influence,  that  Spain  abandoned  industrv  for  commerce, 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest — leaving  her  teeming  soil  untilled,  and  her  manu- 
factories neglected.  He  compares  the  present  lamentable  state  of  things  with 
what  mi^ht  De,  were  the  great  capabilities  of  Spain  developed  with  the  same 
care  which  distinguishes  the  proceedinsrs  of  England  and  France ;  and  after 
having  considered  the  means  employed  by  Government  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  mdustrjr,  and  the  projects  for  canals  and 
roads  at  present  proposed,  and  partly  carried  into  effect  in  Spain ;  he  devotes 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  two  subjects  of  pit-coal  and  iron,  as  the  only 
movers  of  public  prosperity.  This  little  work  abounds  in  most  useful  remarks 
which  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  enterprizes  un- 
happily too  much  neglected  in  Spain. 

Historia  de  la  Mcnja  A\ferez  D.  Catalina  de  Eranso ;   escrita  par  eUa 
misma  e  itvstrada  con  noiae  i  piezas  jiutifioatares,  por  D.  Joaquin  M. 
J    Femo  8vo.  Paris,  1829. 

If  the  wildest  fictions  of  romantic  imagination  may  yield  delight  to  the 
reader,  though  he  be  conscious  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  exploits  and 
circumstances  narrated,  then  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  volume  here 
announced  has  created  so  lively  an  interest— containing,  as  it  does,  an  au- 
thentic detail  of  facts  which  prove  that,  *  Truth  is  strange— stranger  than 
fiction.*    A  young  Biscayan  girl,  in  the  1 6th  century,  left  a  convent  of  nuns 
in  which  she  had  been  placed,  put  on  male  attire,  and  led,  for  some  time,  a 
wandering  life,  till  she  entered  the  roval  navy.   After  proceeding  to  America 
she  deserted,  and  afterwards  joined  the  military  against  the  Indians  of  Chili. 
In  this  service  she,  during  several  years,  distinguished  herself  by  her  bravery 
and  bold  demeanour,  and  obtained  distinguished  honours.    At  length,  dm- 
gerously  wounded,  she  declared  her  sex,  recovered,  and  returned  to  Spain, 
where  sne  received  a  pension  from  the  King,  and  from  the  Pope  permissicn 
to  wear  male  qyparel  to  the  end  of  her  natural  life.    The  Editor  of  this  most 
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_« — r  Mmtit«.  «itfad!r  ireQ  iuMrq  l^jr  bifYWHff  i^oiui  of  thuSpti^fb 
Classics,  being  of  the  same  province  with  the  hejrom^,  has  bad  acce^  U^  all 
tiiecbomarats  which  authenticate  bi»r  life  iind  character.  The  adventures' 
detailed  in  the  work  before  us  have^  we  know,  be(sn  disputed;  but  not  only 
are  they  mentioned  by  P.  Eos^les  in  \t\sHi9tqry  qf  Chili,  a  manuscript  copy 
of  wlwm  we  have  seen,  among  oth^r  literary  puriosi^,  iu  the  library  of 
Mr.  Saiva;  but  also  by  the  celebrated  Mont^vap,  ^,  contemporary,  and 
rival  of  Lope  de  Vega«  He  wrote  a  piece  which  w^  printed  ^mouff  his  olber 
dramatic  woiks,  and  called  La  Mor^cf'  A(fereg,  The  narrative  qj  Catalin^ 
de  Eranso,  is  remarkable  by  a  t)eauty  of  style,  purity  of  diction,  and  attrac- 
tive simplicity,  worthy  of  the  most  distingui^hei}  works  of  the  p^od— a 
period  of  unrivalled  brilliancy  in  the  literary  history  of  Spain. 


CONTINENTAL  LITEEARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Denmark, 
Thorlacius  intends  to  publish  a  eoUeotion  called  '  Monumenta  Sicula,*  ft 
specimen  of  which  he  has  akready  given,  nameW,  an  explanation  of  a  Greek 
inscription  of  fourteen  lines,  to  be  seen  in  the  Syracuse  Museum,  on  a  meed 
of  burnt  loam,  on  which  Artemis  is  represent  as  the  Ckxldess  of  the  Moon, 
Of  Natiure,  and  of  Birth. 

A  new  proof  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  Gtovemment  of  Denmark  to 
the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences,  is  its  causing  the  first  original  edition 
of  tt^  Zendavesfa  to  be  published,  together  with  a  rich  critical  and  exegeti- 
fMd  app^atus,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Professor  Olshausen,  at 
the  University  of  Kiel.  The  first,  number,  printed  in  the  lithographical 
institute  at  Hambmgh,  has  already  made  its  appearance. 

France. 

EnvpARiif G  for  publication^  in  royal  4to.  '  An  Historical  and  Picturesque 
escription  of  the  Course  of  the  Rhone,*  from  its  origin  until  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  views  in  Switzerland  are  executed  by  G.  T^ory,  and  others, 
of  the  most  skilful  jarlists  of  that  country ;  those  in  .France,  by  several  Frendi 
landscape  painters ;  it  will  be  coloured  in  a  style  of  excellence  rarely  met 
with  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  first  numoer  will  appear  in  January, 
1830,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in  fifteen  numoers. 

In  the '  Journal  desVoyagea  et  Archives  Geograohiques*  it  if  ptate4>  that  in 
J>eceml)er,  1827,  nut  far  from  Monte  Video,  a  planter  found  ^  graye-stone, 
with  unknown  characters,  in  his  field.  On  lifting  the  stone  a  grave  was  dis- 
jcovered,  a  large  earthejrn  vase,  two  very  old  swords,  a  helm,  and  a  shield 
much  eaten  away  by  rust.  The  planter  had  them  all  brought  to  Montevideo, 
and  a  Greek  inscription  was  discovered  on  the  stone,  from  which  the  following 
sentence  was  decyphered :  '  From  the  time  of  the  government  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  sixty-third  Olympiad. .  .Rolemaeus.' 
Qn  the  hilt  of  the  sword  was  found  a  portrait,  which  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander ;  and  on  the  helmet  was  a  worked  representation  of  AchiUes, 
dragging  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Tbe*  interesting  nature  of  this  account  is  suflScient  to  make  us  regret  its 
manifest  improbability.  Such  a  discovery  in  Brazil  from  the  Bme  of 
Alexander  is  not  likely  to  receive  authentic  confirmation. 

i>  We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  singular  compilation*  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  under  the  fdlowing  title,  2>««  reuplst  <bt  CcoicoMh  ^ 
Fo^a^ei  dAbou  el  Caisim,*  in  w^eh  all  the  acoounti  q^ant  ooQC«niiBg 
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ttff  peopte  who*  in  the  ll^th  o^ntmr^  ]l^l4d:^it^|d  thaimomtfiiiaoHi  dMri^t,  are 
^ontuned.  Numerous  exiracts  of  the  most  iateresting  character  are  given 
from  the "Pfrsian,  Arabian,  and  Armenian  milhoi-s,  several  pf  which  arp 
from  unpublished  manuscripts.  The  following  siogular  notice  is  from  the 
Garden  of  the  Learned,  a  i^ersian  Universal  History,  l^  Abu  Suleiman 
Doud,  who  flourished  in  1320. 

*  The  capital  of  the  Franks  is  Russia,  which  was  founded  by  Saturn,  who 
is  one  and  the  same  person  with  Nimrod.  After  the  seventh  king  of  the 
blood  of  Romulus,  another  kind  of  prince  was  chosen,  who  was  always  de- 
posed at|the  close  of  a  year.  At  present  the  chief  power  among  the  Franks 
Is  that  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  Deputy  of  the  Messiah. 
The  second  is  that  of  him,  who  is  in  the  French  language  called  iimperetar, 
a  title  signifying  Sultan  of  Sultans.  At  Rome,  when  the  Pope  has  placed 
the  golden  crown  on  the  Emperor's  head,  he  sets  his  foot  on  his  head  and 
neck,  and  thus  goes  over  tne  whole  body  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  is 
done,  the  Emperor  remounts  his  horse,  and  is  acknowledged  and  hailed  as 
ruler.  The  Lord  of  the  two  isles  Ibemia  and  Inglata,  is  called  Skottland, 
and  in  his  islands  there  is  something  truly  wonderful :  birds  grow  on  the 
trees.  Here  grow  those  trees  which  bear  the  extraordinarily  large  bean 
shells;  each  shell  contains  a  bird,  which  when  the  shell  is  ripe,  pecks 
through  and  flies  away.  Tha  people  catch  it  and  feed  it  during  ten  years,  at 
the  «nd  of  which  it  is  as  laige  as  a  duck,  aQd  the  inhabitants  feast  iuxuripnsly 
on  its  flesh** 

An  analvsis  of  an  unpublished  '  History  of  Mexico,'  written  by  a  Spaniard 
in  the  16th  century,  has  appeared  in  Paris.  It  treats  of  a  Spanish  worl^ 
written  by  Father  Saljaqua,  twenty-five  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
He  has  considered  the  Religious  History  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  in  six 
books ;  in  the  first,  giving  the^  names  and  properties  of  twent3r-two  Gods, 
which  in  part  resemble  the  Grecian  deities ;  in  tne  second  treating:  of  their 
Calendar,  the  Feasts,  Sacrifices,  and  Religious  Solemnities;  inthethird,ofthe 
Origin  of  their  Gods,  of  Immortality,  Funerals,Education,  and  the  Priesthood ; 
in  tne  fourth,  of  Astrology  and  Prophecy  ;  in  the  fifth,  of  the  Omens  of  Birds, 
Quadrupeds,  and  Insects ;  in  the  sixth,  of  Rhetoric  and  Theoloey.  The  several 
accounts  furnish  materials  for  interesting  comparison  with  the  customs  and 
belief  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  more  recent  nations.  Their  year  con- 
sisted of  360  davs,  or  18  months,  each  having  4  weeks  or  20  davs.  The 
year  began  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  had  five  mtercalary  days.  A  market 
-was  hdd  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and  the  immoveable  feasts  were  edebrated 
according  to  the  Decades,  the  ist,  10th,  and  20th. 

At  Erdrestrom,  two  brick  images  of  ^Egyptian  deities,  with  rams'  beads 
and  ammon  horns,  have  t>een  found.  They  were  lying  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  river's  bed,  amid  a  Quantity  of  mud,  under  which  was  a  laJlgc 
stratum  of  day,  and,  consequently,  they  must  have  been  there  for  som^ 
thousand  years, 

Ghrmany, 

In  the  14 Ist  number  of  the  '  Allgem.  Anxeiger  der  Deutschen,'  for  the 
present  year,  Heinrich  Grave  has  laboured  to  convince  the  multitudinous 
admirers  of  punch,  that  this  happy  amalgamation  of  the  Vier  Elemente  is 
by  DO  means  a  modem  contrivance ;  but  that  the  ancients  quaffed  it  as 
copiously  as  ourselves.  Aocqrding  to  the  corresponMent  of  the  '  Anieiger,' 
Julius  Ceesar  brought  the  potent  beverage  to  Britain,  and  therewith  regaled 
the  great  ones  of  the  land.  This  hitherto  unknown  and  most  cunning  con- 
trivance, was  more  ftortunate  than  fiiir,  if,  indeed,  the  noble  Roman  dta  thus 
turn  the  heads  of  our  foreisLthers.    Of  this  we  iire  by  no  means  convinced 
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from  the  logic  of  Mr.  Ckave— we  should  rather  lean  to  the  conelusloii,  that 
the  worthy  German  has  stramed  a  point  in  hit  devotion  for  that  <  quality*  of 
liquid,  which 

*  Cometh,  u  the  gentle  rain  from  hearea 

On  the  place  heneath— and  is  twice  blessM 

Blessing  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.* 

Two  Catholic  ladies  of  Wiirzburg,  named  Von  Huitm,  are  in  possession 
of  a  large  collection  of  letters  addressed  by  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
16th  centiu*y»  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  This  is,  probably,  the  coUection 
which  Hutton,  during  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  wished  to  publish  under 
the  title  of  EpUtolarum  Opus.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  the  pub- 
lication of  this  treasure,  but  the  possessors  withhold  their  consent,  because 
from  the  printing  of  these  heretical  letters,  they  anticipate  danger  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Religion.  It  is  really  to  be  regretted,  that  at 
this  time  of  day  the  scruples  of  bigotry  should  be  suffered  to  oppose  the 
interests  of  literature.  Conciliation,  to  be  effective,  should  be  mutual,  and 
while  every  concession  is  made  by  Protestantism,  Catholicism  should,  nay, 
must  beware  how  it  evinces  that  ancient  and  execrable  love  of  darkness 
and  mental  tyranny,  which  of  old,  in  its  power,  was  the  curse,  and  now,  in 
its  drivelling,  is  the  scorn,  of  reason  and  a  truly  Christian  charity. 

NielHihr's  Romitehe  GesMchte,  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
among  his  counttymen,  and  no  less  among  the  learned  of  our  own,  does  not 
api)ear  to  be  equally  calculated  for  the  historical  readers  in  America.  A 
reviewer  in  the  *  National  Gazette*  expresses  himself  thus  philosophically  on 
the  subject :  '  So  then,  that  part  of  the  Roman  history  which  was  knocked 
into  us  at  the  schools  we  must  unlearn,  and  read  the  greater  portion  of  Livy 
as  people  read  Homer  and  the  Chinese  annals.  Better  had  it  been  that 
these  German  scholars  had  never  been  bom,  than  that  they  should  afflict  us 
with  the  necessity  of  beginning  our  studies  anew/ 

In  this  pathetic  lament  we  by  no  means  sympathize,  yet  we  pity  the 
lamenting  and  lamentable  writer  from  oiur  inmost  heart:  and,  therefore, 
counsel  him  not  to  begin  his  studies  anew,  for  should  he  study  in  the  same 
enlightened  and  truth-loving  spirit,  as  that  in  which  he  writes,  more 
'  knocking*  than  has  already,  so  much  to  his  grief,  been  perpetrated  upon 
him,  would  be  requisite,  ere  he  could  perceive,  that  *  it  is  better,  far  better, 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  these  Gei*man  scholars  have  been  bom.* 

The  study  of  the  Greek  lansuage  is  generally  neglected  in  the  Austrian 
states,  and  also  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  country,  this  study  can  scarcely 
advance  when,  in  the  schools,  every  scholar  is  left  at  lil)erty  to  leara  Greek, 
or  not,  as  he  pleases.  The  grammar  in  use  is  a  little  work,  which  is  but  an 
abridgment  trom  an  Austrian  school-book.  The  best  part  of  it  is  the  preface, 
which  is  in  Polish,  and  strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a  more  diligent 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  among  the  youth  of  Poland. ,; 

Professor  Blumenbach  of  Gtittingen,  possesses  a  small  library  of  books, 
all  of  which  are  written  by  Negroes,  showing  that  there  is  hardly  a  science 
in  which  some  Negro  has  not  been  distinguished. 

By  the  abdication  of  Professor  Eichhora,  this  university  has  sustained  a 
very  severe  loss ;  but  the  state  of  his  health,  which  has  been  very  precarious 
amce  several  years,  hifii  obliged  this  eminent  jurist  to  ck}se  his  lectures,  and 
to  retire  to  private  life. 

Itafy. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Fiesole  in  Tuscany,  on  the  territory  of 
Count  Pietro  Mozzi,  8000  Roman  coins,  from  the  time  of  the  consuls,  imd  a 
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wall  bailt  of  rectangular  stones,  have  been  excavatocL  At  Cahors  abeaii* 
tiful  Mosaic  which  served  as  pavement  to  the  ancient  temple  of  Diana  at 
that  place,  has  rewarded  the  labours  of  antiquarian  research. 

A  Statue  of  Venus  has  been  excavated  at  Bonavia,  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of 
Shrracnse.  In  beauty  of  form  and  purity  of  execution,  it  is  said  to  excel  that 
of  MedicL  Unfortunately  the  head  is  wanting,  but,  as  it  is,  the  statue  mea- 
sures six  palms  four  inchies  in  height.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  Syracuse 
museum. 

RW9UL 

By  the  fortunate  termination  of  hostihties  between  the  Russdans  and  Per- 
sians, the  former  have  l)een  enabled  to  do  something  towards  the  extension 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  their  own  unwieldy  empire.  During  the  cam« 
paign.  Prof.  Senkofski,  of  St.  Petersburg,  presented  to  the  Government  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  proposed  that,  in  the  event  of  peace,  a  number  of  rare 
oriental  manuscripts  should  be  stipulated  for  with  tne  Persians.  He  sub- 
sequently, ia  conjunction  with  a  friend,  furnished  a  catalo^e  of  40(> 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  manuscripts,  of  which  he  wished  the  Russians  ta 
obtain  possession.  The^emperor,  who,  from' reasons  of  state,  is  highly 
favourable  to  oriental  studies,  sent  the  memorial  and  the  catalogue  to  the 
general  conmianding  in  Persia,  with  the  injunction  to  search  carefully  in  aJl 
tYie  convents  and  mosques  of  the  vanquished  provinces  for  the  manuscripts 
mdicated  in  the  catalogue,  and  if  found  to  bear  them  off.  Prof.  Senkofski 
particular^  requested  that  search  should  be  made  for  Rolemy's  Chogrophtf^ 
and  other  Greek  works,  which  were  translated  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  which  has  been  lost. 

The  Persians  freely  gave  about  sixty  works,  and  were  well  pleased  that  no 
copy  of  the  Koran,  or  any  other  reli^ous  work,  was  reqmred  of  them. 

Independently  of  the  above  requisition,  General  Suchtelen,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ardebil,  selected  from  the  library  of  that  place  300  works,  some  of 
which  are  very  voluminous,  and  transmitted  them  to  St.  Petersburg. 

llie  Russian  minister  at  the  court  of  Persia  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  taste,  and  further,  an  excellent  orientalist.  But  the  hopes  placed  in 
him  have  been  terribly  dispelled  by  the  catastrophe  which  befell  him,  and 
it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
orientalists  will  remain  unfulfilled. 

Dr.  Erman  is  now  on  his  return  to  Europe  through  Kamtschatka,  China, 
and  round  the  Cape.  Dr.  E.  has  made  two  very  singular  discoveries :  first, 
that  the  whole  of  Siberia  from  the  European  frontier  up  to  the  Bay  of 
Ochotock  is  intersected  b^  good  roads :  secondly,  that  in  as  far  as  the  geolo* 
gical  structure  of  mountains  can  lead  to  conclusions  relative  to  their  contents, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  northern  descent  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  may 
contain  gold  and  platina,  in  the  same  quantity  as  lately  discovered  on  the 
western  and  southern  declivity  of  the  same  mountain  ridge.  Should  this 
latter  conjecture  prove  well  founded,  Russia  will  be  abundanUy  supplied  wiUi 
the  sinews  of  war. 

The  great  importance  of  old  coins  and  inscriptions  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  Bosphorus,  is  manifest  from  an  essay  in  the  78th 
number  of  the  '  Journal  de  St.  Petersburgh*  for  the  present  year,  in  which 
new  chronological  data  are  mentioned,  founded  on  recently  discovered  coins* 
The  names  and  reigns  of  twenty  kings  of  that  country,  concerning  whom  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  by  the  old  historians,  have  been  gradually  and 
consecutively  discovered  from  old  coins,  by  which,  with  a  few  slight  breaks,  a 
regular  succession  is  established  throi^h  several  centuries.  Some  of  these 
breaks  have  been  recently  filled  up,    IX  was  known  that  King  Sauromates 
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in.  had  reigned  tfH  the  j^t  420  of  the  Amfiftii  era,  his  name  «nd  image 
havhig  been  ftmnd  on  a  coin  beaHng  this  date,  oh  the  reverse  of  which  was 
the  image  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  His  successor,  Ootys  II.  is  known  first 
ftom  a  coin  of  the  year  426,  and  front  an  inscrmiioR  of  424 ;  but  a  gold  coin 
ktely  brought  from  Staropol  to  St.  Petersbnrgn^  bears  on  one  side  the  ima^ 
and  name  of  Cot^s  II.  and  on  the  other  the  head  of  Hadrian,  with  the  num- 
ber 420.  Hereu-om  it  is  evident  that  in  this  year  Sancomatei  IIL  died, 
and  Cotys  II .  ascended  the  throne.  The  latter  reigned  till  428,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rhoemetalces,  who  died  in  450,  and  before  452  King  Eupatir 
is  known  by  a  coin  found  in  the  Bosphorus,  bearing  date  451.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  Cotys  IV.,  Rhescopuris  Y*  and  £nts,  reigned  b^ire  tha 
year  531.  The  rule  of  Thothorses  lasted  from  575  to  604  •  and  ooneeming 
the  hitherto  doubtful  KingRhadamcadis  or  Rbadarasadis,  whose  re^  ended 
in  616,  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  reigned  alrea<i^  in  607.  The  reign  of 
his  sucoesscMr,  Rhescopuris  VIII.  the  last  known  kmg  m  the  Bosphorus, 
ksted  from  616  till  631,  though  formerly  he  was  not  known  to  have  governed 
after  629. 

Our  minister  for  the  home  department  \\k&  caused  a  KaLmuckUm  In- 
stitute to  be  erected  here,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  languaf^e  to  young 
men  who  might  afterwards  serve  the  crown  as  officers  and  mterpretert 
among  the  Kalmuck  tribes.  At  a  Gymnasium  at  Moscow,  founded  l^  the 
rich  Armenian  family  of  the  Lasarefis,  the  Armenian  and  Turiush  lim- 
guages  are  taught  by  the  Russian  Archimandnt  Michael,  who  some  time 
ago  published  a  complete  Grammar  of  the  Armenian  language* 
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Art.  I. — La  Vie  de  Saint  Ignace,  Fondateur  de  la  Compagnie 
de  Jesusy  par  le  R.  P.  Bouhours,  de  la  ni^me  Compagnie. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  et  soigneusement  corrigee,  om^e 
d'un  Portrait.  1820. 

THE  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  was  so  remarkable  an  event 
both  in  itself,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  Romish  church,  that  though  it  did  not  excite 
quite  so  much  attention  at  the  time  in  France,  as  ^  the  afiair 
of  Fualdes/  or  in  England,  as  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wear,  or 
the  execution  of  Fauntleroy,  it  did  i^ot  pass  in  either  country 
without  remark.  The  old  contest  concerning  the  society  was 
renewed ;  pens  were  again  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  ink  shed, 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  authors,  or  the  country  on  either* 
part;  and  as  little,  it  may  be  suspected,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
publishers.  The  years  which  have  elapsed  have  shown  that 
the  apprehensions  then  entertained,  however  injudiciously  ex- 
pressed, would  have  appeared  well  founded,  if  the  authors  who 
expressed  them  had  been  masters  of  their  own  case.  A  sect 
may  change  its  character,  as  the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers,  the 
Moravians,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Wesleyan  methodists,  have 
done ;  and  yet  to  understand  the  constitution  and  nature  of 
these  sects  rightly,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  rise  and  progress.  So  is  it  with  regard 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  their  restora- 
tion :  for  speculations  concerning  the  future  must,  in  such  things, 
be  altogether  worthless,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past.  The  character  of  that  society  is  indeed 
indelible.  Linguet  said  of  its  founder,  that  the  only  miracle 
which  he  worked  after  his  death,  was  that  of  inspiring  two  and 
thirty  authors  with  the  desire  of  writing  his  life.  Linguet  him- 
self made  the  thirty-third;  and  it  will  not  be  performing  a 
superfluous  task  if  we  add  another  to  the  list.    The  original 

*  <  The  New  Conspiracy  ag^ainst  the  Jesuits  detected  and  briefly  exposed,  with  a  short 
Account  of  their  Institute,  and  Observations  on  the  Danger  of  S3rstem8  of  £ducation 
independent  of  Religion.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.,  8vo.'  This  was  a  bad  book,  written 
by  a  man  of  good  principles,  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  It  called  forth 
a  '  History  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Dallas's  Defence  of 
this  Order,  in  two  vols.  8vo.*  This  was  a  worse  book,  in  which  the  right  cause  waa 
maintained  by  an  advocate  too  ignorant  even  to  suspect  his  own  incapacity  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken. 
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aathorities  are  not  easily  accessible  in  this  country,  even  to  the 
few  studious  persons  who  might  be  deairoiis  of  perusioff  them ; 
and  for  the  coitjkpitatioila  and  abstracts  which  ate  to  be  found  in 
our  biographical  dictionaries  and  books  of  common  reference^ 
the  manufacturers  of  those  miserable  articles  have  generally 
been  as  careless  in  research  as  they  were  deficient  in  ability. 

Ynigo  de  Loyola  y  Onez  was  bom  ih  1491|  of  ati  old  and 
honourable  family,  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  not  far  from 
Azpeytia,  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  His  father's  name 
was  Beltran  lanez  de  Loyola  y  Onez,  his  mother's,  Marina 
Saenz  de .  Licona  y  Balda.  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children.  That  he  was  bom,  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  a 
mysterious  conformity,  in  the  stable,  is  a  tradition  which^ 
though  asserted  by  some  of  the  earlier  Jesuits,  the  later  and 
more  critical  admit  to  be  apocryphal ;  and  that  before  he  was 
christened,  he  desired  to  be  called  Ignatius  (the  name  by  which 
he  latinized  Ynigo)  is  a  circumstance,  they  say,  which  requires 
stronger  evidence  than  can  be  adduced  to  prove  it — so  careful 
are  they  not  to  offend  with  gnats  the  throat  which  is  to  swallow 
^  string  of  camels,  each  with  a  high-piled  load  upon  its  back. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  Jesuits  3  their  whole  history  could 
bear  investigation  as  well  as  the  genuine  and  unadorned 
memoirs  of  their  founder  might  do  !  Ignatius,  however,  being 
the  name  by  which  he  was  canonized,  and  is  generally  known, 
is  that  whereby  he  may  most  conveniently  be  called.  It  was 
appointed,  say  his  disciples,  that  he  should  be  bom  of  noble 
blood  on  both  sides,  to  the  end  that  men  of  like  noble  extrac- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world  should  not  disdain  to  come  under 
the  strict  and  severe,  but  well  considered  laws  which  he  insti- 
tuted ;  and  it  was  also  appointed  in  the  wavs  of  Providence, 
that  he  should  be  trained  in  war,  because,  in  that  school,  he 
could  best  obtiun  a  practical  knowledge  of  discipline,  and  of  the 
sufferance,  the  promptitude,  the  enterprise,  and  the  unhesitating 
obedience  to  be  required  in  the  members  of  the  society  which 
he  was  to  found.  Having  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  home,  it  seems  that  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  nothing  more  is  knovrw 
of  him,  till,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  ne  appears  as  a 
soldier  in  garrison  at  Pamplona,  then  besieged  by  the  French. 
Till  that  time  he  has  described  himself  as  having  been  devoted 
to  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  his  eulogists  have  discovered  in 
him  all  the  latent  qualities  of  a  lamb  \  and  his  enemies,  with 
that  slanderous  malice  which  characterises  bigotry  in  whatever 
communion  it  is  found,  represent  hun  as  ft  monster  of  ferocity. 
But  that  he  Was  a  brave  soldier^  and  a  person  of  no  little  con- 
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feideration  at  that  time^  is  evident  from  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  him&elf  at  the  close  of  his  life*  Pamplona,  he  said, 
had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  the  governor  was  urged 
to  surrender,  upon  the  single  condition,  that  their  Hves  should 
be  spared ;  he  alone  opposed  this  proposal ;  urged  that  the  place 
was  still  defensible,  and  ought  to  be  defended  till  the  last,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  other  oflScers  to  his  opinion « 
That  he  was,  even  at  that  time,  religiously  disposed,  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  day  when  the  assault  was 
expected,  he  called  aside  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  to 
whom  he  made,  and  received  from  him  in  return,  a  confession 
of  his  sins.  And  that  at  the  same  time  the  vanities  of  the 
world  had  strong  hold  on  him,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  which  presently  led  to  his  conversion, 
or,  as  it  may  more  properly  be  called,  his  change  of  life. 

In  the  action  a  oall  broke  his  right  leg,  and  wounded  the 
other:  seeing  him  fall,  the  garrison,  who  had  only  held 
out  because  of  his  exhortations,  capitulated ;  he  was  made 
prisoner  with  them ;  and  though  in  that  age  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  barbarity,  he  was  most  humanely  and  generously 
treated  by  the  French.  They  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  own 
quarters,  the  best  surgeons  of  their  army  attended  him  for  about 
e  fortnight :  he  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  on  a  litter  to  his 
father's  house.  The  removal,  though  he  had  been  carried  by 
men  the  whole  way,  injured  him  5  the  wound  became  worse, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  reset  the  bone,  his  present  surgeon 
being  of  opinion  that  it  had  either  been  ill  set  at  first,  or  dis* 
located  by  the  journey.  To  this  he  submitted  with  his  wonted 
fortitude,  neither  then,  nor  under  the  former  operation,  uttering 
a  sound  of  complaint,  nor  manifesting  any  sign  of  suffering, 
(except  that  he  was  observed  to  clench  his  hands  forcibly.  After 
this  his  strength  decreased,  his  appetite  failed,  other  ill 
symptoms  came  on ;  he  was  advised  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
worst,  and  having  made  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  last  con«- 
fession,  he  was  told  in  the  evening,  that  if  no  favourable  change 
took  place  before  midnight,  there  would  remain  no  further  hope. 
This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  joint  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  to  St.  Peter,  Ignatius  had  been  especially  devoted,  and 
had  composed  in  Spanish  a  hymn  to  his  honour;  the  favourable 
change  took  place :  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  from  that  sleep 
with  a  sense  of  convalescence.  Subsequent  biographers  have 
added  that  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  bringing  with 
him  healingfrom  heaven  in  acknowledgment  of  thedevotion  shown 
towards  him  by  Ignatius,  and  the  hymn  composed  to  his  praise. 

His  recovery  now  proceeded  well  in  all  respects :  but  such 
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had  been  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  or  the  unsldlfulness  of  hia 
surgeons,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  overlapt  the  other,  so 
that  the  leg  was  shortened ;  and  there  was  a  protuberance  under 
the  knee,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  wear  what 
was  then  the  fashionable  military  boot.  He  asked  whether  the 
protuberance  could  be  removed,  and  the  leg  stretched  ?  the  reply- 
was  that  both  could  be  done,  but  that  it  would  cost  him  greater 
suffering  than  all  the  former  operations.  But  in  his  state  of 
mind,  full  as  he  was  of  ambitious  hopes,  no  suffering  was  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  his  personal  appearance  :  he  chose  to 
undergo  the  operation;  the  wound  was  re-opened,  the  bone 
sawn  off,  and  the  contracted  limb  extended  by  some  machinery 
for  that  purpose.  This  occasioned  a  long  confinement;  and 
when,  in  other  respects,  he  had  perfectly  recovered,  a  weakness 
remained  in  that  leg  which  compelled  him  to  remain  in  bed. 
There  he  beguiled  the  time  with  reading  :  he  was  passionately 
addicted  to  romances  of  chivalry ;  but  there  were  none  of  these 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola;  no  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  Greece,  no 
Palmerin  of  Oliva  or  of  England,  nor  any  history  of  the  heroes 
of  their  chivalrous  and  imperial  lines :  for  lack  of  such,  they 
brought  the  Spanish  translation  of  a  Life  of  our  Saviour, 
written  by  Landolphus,  a  Carthusian ;  and  a  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  in  Spanish  also.  In  this  latter  he  found  fictions 
wild  as  the  wildest  inventions  of  romance,  but  far  more  power- 
fully impressive,  because  they  came  to  him  with  the  sacred 
stamp  of  religious  truth ;  no  wonder  then  that  they  should  have 
soon  possessed  the  already  feverish  imagination  of  one  whose 
bodily  frame  had  been  weakened  by  long  suffering,  and  who  was 
left  to  himself  in  solitude.  What  ensued,  resembles  so  closely 
the  origin  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  that  Cervantes  would 
beyond  all  doubt  be  supposed  to  have  intended  that  the  likeness 
should  be  perceived,  if  he  had  not  elsewhere  given  proof  that 
he  was  himself  imbued  with  the  superstitions  of  his  country- 
men. But  had  Ignatius  taken  in  his  insanity  a  chivalrous  turn, 
his  mistress  would  in  reality  have  had  all  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  station  which  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  so  gratuitously 
imputed  to  Dulcinea, — for  he  was  in  love  with  a  princess  5* 

*  Non  era  condesa  ni  duque$aj  mat  era  su  e$tado  mas  alto  que  ningmM  dettas.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  such  m  the  three  and  thirty  biographers  of  Loyola  as  we  have 
looked  into,  (and  they  are  not  a  few,)  the  only  one  who  has  noticed  this  fact  u  the 
Jesuit  whose  account  was  dictated  by  the  saint  himself,  and  first  (in  a  Latin  version) 
published  in  tlie  Acta  Sanctorum.  (Jul.  t.  7)  A.D.  1731.  Yet  Ribadaneira  certainly 
had  this  account  before  him ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  both  Mafieius  and  OrUndincM 
must  have  possessed  it  also.  Their  motive  for  suppressing  all  mention  of  the  fact,  was 
probably  the  same  which  induced  Codrettus  to  omit  the  words  here  quoted,  in  his 
Latin  version  of  P.  Luiz  Gon^ alves'  original,  which  was  written  part  in  Italian,  part 
in  Spanish.  They  thought  it  prudent  to  witUiolda  fiact,  which  was  in  itself  decisive 
proof  of  a  disoidexed  intellect.  m^d 
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and  when  be  began  to  read^  hk  attention  was  frequently  diverted 
from  the  book  before  him  by  this  passion^  and  he  lay  three  or 
four  hoars  upon  his  bed,  day-dreaming,  how  he  should  obtain 
access  to  her,  what  he  should  say  to  her,  what  exploits  in 
lier  honour  he  should  perform,  and  how  he  should  obtain  her 
favour,  wholly  forgetful  of  the  insuperable  obstacle  which  fortune 
had  placed  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  desires. 

But  his  book  weaned  him  from  these  fancies  gradually,  and 
not  without  a  struggle.  Whether  the  turn  which  they  took  has 
produced  most  good  or  evil  to  mankind,  is  a  question  which 
men  will  answer  differently  according  to  their  degree  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things  would  determine 
one  way  when  it  regarded  the  Jesuits  in  South  America,  in 
California,  and  perhaps  in  Canada, — another,  when  it  called  to 
mind  their  history  in  every  part  of  Europe.  But  for  Ignatius 
bimself,  undoubtedly  the  determination  was  a  happy  one ;  he 
himself  perceived  at  this  time,  that  as  his  thoughts  alternated 
between  views  of  secular  and  views  of  spiritusd  ambition,  he 
was  left  by  the  former  with  an  uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  hollow 
and  deep  dissatisfaction,  though  they  began  in  cheerful  and 
exhilarating  feelings ;  but  that  the  more  he  indulged  in  spiritual 
aspirations,  the  more  was  he  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
delighted  with  the  views  that  opened  before  him.  ^  What  if  I 
were  to  do  this,  which  St.  Francis, or  St.  Dominic  has  done?' 
was  the  question  which  rose  in  his  mind  as  he  read  j  and  then  as 
be  dreamt  over  the  open  book,  he  dwelt  less  upon  what  it  might 
be  difficult  to  execute,  or  grievous  to  endure,  than  upon  the 
means  of  overcoming  all  difficulties, — ^the  resolution  which  he 
knew  he  possessed,  of  attempting  any  enterprise  however 
arduous,  and  the  patience  and  perseverance  whereof  he  was 
equally  conscious,  the  one  of  which  was  not  to  be  wearied,  the 
other  not  to  be  subdued.  '  St.  Dominic  has  done  thb,  there- 
fore I  can  do  it !  St.  Francis  has  done  this,  therefore  so  can 
I.'  Thus  in  after  life  he  described  what  were  then  his  secret 
imaginations.  To  go  on  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  Jerusalem ;  to 
feed  on  herbs,  to  macerate  his  body  by  abstinence,  to  subdue  it 
and  punish  it  by  self-inflicted  pains — these  became  his  favourite 
thoughts.  What  the  heroes  of  ecclesiastical  romance  had 
achieved,  he  also  could  accomplish :  he  had  the  same  enemy  to 
resist,  the  same  Lord  to  serve ;  the  same  celestial  support  to 
look  for  and  to  rely  on  :  wherefore  then  should  he  delay  to  enter 
upon  that  service  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  his  strength  1  There  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  his 
chamber  ;  he  rose  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  falling  pros- 
trate before  it  in  soul  and  body,  he  prayed  that  she  would  deign 
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to  accept  his  deroted  service  for  herself,  and  for  her  blessed  Son. 
At  that  moment  the  chamber  shook  as  with  a  ^lent  earth* 
quake ;  so  say  his  biographers,  affirming  the  mirade  resolutely^ 
and  doubting  only  whether  the  castle  was  thus  shaken  by  the 
Devil  in  furious  resentment  for  this  his  first  defeat  by  the  aspirant 
saint,  or  whether  the  Lord  had  caused  the  earthquake  as  a  siga 
of  encouragement  to  his  soldier. 

After  this,  as  belay  awake  in  his  bed,  at  night,  he  saw  plainly 
with  his  bodily  eyes  the  blessed  Virgin  appearing  to  him,  with 
the  holy  Infant  in  her  arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of 
benign  complacency  and  encouragement,  Ignatius,  with  all 
bis  fervent  enthusiasm,  was  a  vigilant  self-observer;  however 
willing  to  be  deceived  himself,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  at  any  time  attempted  knowingly  to  deceive  others ;  and 
therefore  when  he  related  this  possible  and  likely  vision,  he 
never  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  was  actually  a  divine  appear*- 
ance«  That  they  should  conclude  it  to  have  been  so,  he  was 
not  unwilling :  nor  that  they  should  deduce  proof  of  its  miracu* 
lous  nature  from  the  total  change  of  which  he  was  conscious  ui 
himself  from  that  hour  :*  for  he  was  instantly  and  efiectually 
cured  from  all  worldly  thoughts,  and  purified  from  all  carnal 
desires.  The  Jesuits  are  not  the  most  mendacious  society  that 
the  woild  has  ever  seen,  because  ^  the  force  of  lying  could  no 
fsrther  go'  than  Benedictines,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had 
carried  it  before  them  ;  but  they  have  magnanimously  competed 
with  their  elder  brethren  in  falsehood;  and  in  this  instance, 
suppressing  the  disclaimer  which  was  taken  down  from  die  lips 
.  of  Ignatius  himself,  writer  after  writer  among  them  has  repve^ 
seated  the  delirious  impression  as  an  indubitable  miraculous 
manifestation ;  and  the  official  historian  of  the  order  argues  that 
by  thus  appearing,  the  Virgin  clearly  announced  herself  to  be  the 
patroness  of  that  order  when  it  should  be  established ;  that  its 
rise  and  progress  were  to  be  ascribed  to  her  heavenly  influence, 
and  that  in  her  protection  they  were  to  confide,  as  being 
specially  committed  to  her  charge. 

He  had  now  begun  to  sit  up  during  part  of  the  day,  and  his 
employment  was  to  form  an  abridgement  of  the  book  which 
had  been  the  instrument  of  his  conversion.  This  was  an 
elaborate  performance,  on  three  hundred  quarto  leaves ;  he 
excelled  in  penmanship,  and  on  this  occasion  exerting  all  his 

*  — ^*  iamtuM  vitm  tmitacim  fkuHdium  #wm  cepii,  prmciptU  verd  tarmm  rerum  qum  cui 
oarm$  iibidimem  perliment^  ut  e^cetme  ex  ammo  ^ua  §pecie$  ammef,  quM  comceperat,  ip99 
tibi  tentire  videreiur,  Ab  e4  vero  hord  utque  ad  illud  temput  Augutti  armo  MDLV  quo 
h(Bc  $cripta  «im/,  ne  minimifm  umquam  pudem  contentum  /ibidini  adhibuiti — ^Acta  SS.' 
Jul.  i  7,  636,  i  10.  ; 
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M31,  he  wiDte  whatever  related  to  on?  Lord  io  red,  all  that 
conoerned  the  Virgin  in  blue,  and  the  lives  of  the  sdnts  in  other 
difibreot  eoloun».  He  was  too  cautious  to  say  anything  of  his 
change  of  mind  and  his  intended  change  of  life  to  his  elder 
brother,  Martin  Garcia,  or  to  any  other  person ;  but  the  servants, 
OS  well  as  that  brother,  perceived  that  his  countenance  as  well 
as  his  conversation  was  altered.  He  no  longer  conversed  upon 
light  or  trivial  subjects  $  when  not  eng^*ed  in  his  task  of  calli- 
graphy, be  was  either  intent  upon  his  book,  or  engaged  in  , 
prayer;  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  contemplate  the 
starry  firmament.  His  Arst  design  was,  after  he  should  have 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  to  enter  the  Carthusian  convent  at 
Seville ;  and  with  this  view  he  made  inquiries  through  a  ser- 
vant concerning  the  rules  and  observances  of  that  order :  what 
be  learnt  pleased  him  well,  but  he  gave  up  the  iocipient  inten- 
tiou,  because  he  thought  that  in  travelling  about  the  world  he 
should  be  more  at  liberty  to  perform  such  penances  as  he  now 
meditated,  and  to  exercise  that  hatred  which  he  had  conceived 
against  his  sinful  self.  As  soon  as  he  deemed  himself  strong 
enough  to  travel,  he  deemed  it  time  to  depart;  and,  as  a  pretext 
for  setting  out,  be  said  to  his  brother  that  the  Duke  of  Najara, 
who  was  then  at  Navarrete,  knew  of  his  recovery,  and  it  was 
proper,  therefore,  that  he  should  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  Martin  Grarda  had  observed 
enough  to  make  him  suspect  that  Ignatius  intended  to  enter 
upon  some  eccentric  course.  Taking  him,  therefore,  aside,  he 
entreated  him  to  remember  his  illustrious  birth,  the  fair  repu^ 
tation  which  he  had  already  obtained,  and  Che  prospect  of 
advantage  and  honour  which  was  open  to  him ;  and  he  besought 
him  to  take  heed,  lest  he  should  now  make  shipwreck  of  his 
fortunes.  But  Ignatius,  who  was  always  master  of  himself, 
practised  upon  this  occasion  that  art  of  evasion  for  which  his 
disciples  have  been  so  justly  and  peculiarly  noted.  He  replied 
to  all  his  brother's  exhortations  *^  so  as  to  satisfy  him,  without 
disclosing  his  own  mind,  or  engaging  himself  to  anytlung,  and 
then  left  the  castle  of  Loyola,  riding  a  mule,  and  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  brothers  and  by  two  servants. 

From  this  time  he  made  fii^ellation  a  part  of  his  spuritual  diet 
every  night  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's  house  in  O&ate^ 
he  proceeded  to  Navarrete  with  his  servants.  Some  money  was 
due  to  him  from  the  duke,  probably  on  account  of  his  pay;  this 
he  took  up,  ordered  some  of  it  to  be  disposed  of  among  persons 
to  whom  he  thought  himself  in  any  way  indebted,  and  gave  the 

*  Qmbut  ita  retpendiif  uf  mhii  a  verg  ditcedem  (de  hoc  enim  magna  iili  jam  turn 
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g  a  certain  image  of  our  Lady, 
.  This  done,  he  dismissed  his 
I  Navarrete  for  Monserrat  alone 
s  was  wholly  possessed  with  the 
>oic  austerities  of  the  worthies 
1  with  such  intense  devotion, 
ife  upon  this  state  of  mind,  he 

knew  what  Immility  was,  nor 
*etion;  and  that  the  zeal  with 
n  himself,  and  meditated  such 
ould  entitle  him  to  vie  with  the 

arose  not  from  abhorrence  of 
heartily,  as  well  as  abhorrently 
3m  a  vehement  desire  of  signa- 
ne,  for  the  glory  of  God.  An 
^he  journey  to  Monserrat  may 
judgment  of  himself.  A  Moor 
3ined  company  with  him ;  their 
on  debateable  ground,  and  they 
Virgin  5  the  Moor  admitted  the 
inced  an  opinion  concerning  the 
irth,  which  Ignatius  considered 
oor,  luckily  for  himself,  pricked 
e  deliberated  whether  it  was  not 
r  and  put  him  to  death  for  the 
s  had  disparaged.  His  strong 
L  his  dagger ;  but  there  was  also 
lot  it  was  right  that  he  should 
Lsuist  enough  to  determine  the 
e — and  his  mule,  to  determine, 
leir  talk,  had  told  him  he  was 
istance  from  the  high  road.  He 
uile's  neck,  leaving  her  to  chuse 
►  the  village,  he  resolved  to  find 
e  heart :  but  the  mule  preferred 
ad  he  perpetrated  the  meditated 
Lce  would  have  been,  that  if  he 
*om  the  Aiends  of  the  slain,  his 
)  in  some  convent  as  a  religious 

Tat,  he  purchased  a  piece  of 
rim's  dress  made  of  it  coming 
led  himself  also  with  a  rope 
im^s  staff,  a  gourd  for  a  drink- 
'  bass- weed.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever. 


^^H**^     ^^^  the   < 
lagLt,     ^^     «Ocl      seiil] 

^^^  i^^^S  ^^*>^ 
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ever^  as  yet,  put  himself  in  this  costume,  and  proceeded  to  the 
sacred  mountain  in  his  military  dress ;  and  on  hb  way  thither^ 
to  strengthen  liimself  against  his  own  weakness,  he  made  a  vow 
of  chastity  to  our  Saviour  and  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  Having 
reached  the  monastery,  he  there  went  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  former  life  in  confession  to  one  of  the  brethren,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  whose  name  is  variously  written  by  the  bio- 
graphers of  Loyola,  but  his  great  virtue  and  discretion  are 
unanimously  lauded.  To  this  confessor  he  imparted  also  the 
intentions  which  he  had  formed,  and  being  confirmed  in  them 
by  his  approbation,  he  divested  himself  now  of  his  last  worldly 
possessions^  giving  the  mule,  on  which  he  had  ridden,  to  the 
convent,  and  his  money  to  the  poor.  The  sword  and  dagger 
which  he  had  used  in  war,  when  he  gained  his  worldly  honours, 
he  suspended  before  the  Virgin's  altar  as  the  offerings  of  one  who 
was  now  with  far  other  weapons  to  prosecute  a  more  arduous 
warfare.  A  further  ceremony  remained  to  be  performed.  Having 
put  on  the  dress  which  he  had  prepared,  he  went  out  in  the 
dusk,  and  gave  his  former  garments  to  a  beggar ;  then  returned 
to  the  church,  spiritualizing  the  customs  of  chivalry,  there  to 
watch  before  the  altar,  like  a  new  made  knight,  sometimes 
kneeling,  sometimes  standing,  but  continually  engaged  in  some 
act  of  devotion,  oral  or  mental,  to  his  Virgin  patroness,  till  the 
day  broke.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  he  set  off  for  Manreea, 
bare-headed,  and  the  one  foot  bare;  the  other  was  shod,  because 
the  leg  which  had  been  so  severely  treated  required  some  care ; 
it  was  weak,  and  still  bandaged,  and  was  always  swoln  at 
night. 

He  had  advanced  about  three  miles  when  a  messenger  over- 
took him,  and  asked  if  he  had  given  a  suit  of  expensive  apparel 
to  a  common  beggar :  the  police  in  Spain  appears  to  have  been 
better  then  than  it  has  been  in  latter  times :  this  man  had  been 
apprehended  for  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  having  such 
clothes  in  his  possession,  and  was  detained  in  prison  and  in 
chains  while  inquiry  was  made  into  the  truth  of  bis  story. 
Ignatius,  who,  when  he  went  his  way  from  Monserrat,  was 
rejoicing  in  the  first  glow  of  excitement  upon  having  at  length 
commenced  his  spiritual  career,  was  in  a  like  proportion  cast 
down  upon  finding  that  he  had  thus  been  the  means  of  inflicting 
injury  where  he  had  intended  to  confer  a  benefit,  insomuch  that 
he  wept,  imputing  it  to  his  own  wickedness.  When  he  con- 
firmed the  account  which  the  unlucky  mendicant  had  given,  his 
manner  was  such  as  to  preclude  all  possible  suspicion  of  collu- 
sion with  him.  To  the  natural  question  of  who  and  what  he  was, 
he  returned  no  answer,  but  proceeded  on  his  way,  avoiding 

Barcelona, 
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Barcelona,  because  many  persons  there  wodid  have  known  ltto% 
and  have  persecuted  him  with  attentions  and  honours  which  he 
had  determined  ifrom  this  time  forth  to  shun.  On  setting  forth 
that  morning  he  had  fallen  in,  at  a  little  chisel  dedicated  to  the 
Apostles,  with  a  lady  by  nameD.  Ines  Pasqual,  who  had  come  hr 
devotion  from  Manresa  to  our  Lady  of  Monserrat.  Of  her  he 
inquired  where  was  the  nearest  hospital  in  which  he  could  be 
entertained  ?  The  nearest,  she  replied,  was  three  leagues  o£F,  at 
Manresa,  whither  she  was  returning,  and  if  he  chose  to  accom- 
pany her  to  that  city,  she  would  take  care  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived there,  and  have  whatever  comforts  such  an  institution 
could  afford.  The  lady  was  struck  with  his  countenance,  hit 
manners,  and  his  whole  appearance;  and  uiged  him,  because  of 
his  lameness,  to  take  an  ass  which  she  had  in  her  train,  but  no 
persuasions  could  induce  him  to  depart  from  his  purpose  of 
proceeding  on  foot ;  the  more  painful  his  way,  the  more  gratify- 
ing it  was  to  that  temper  of  mind,  which  regarded  self-inflicted 
sufferings  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Almighty.  When 
they  reached  Manresa,  she  recommended  him  to  the  matron  of 
the  hospital,  and  sent  for  his  entertainment  the  dish  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her  own  supper,  and  continued  for  some  days 
to  supply  his  meals. 

But  Ignatius  had  not  chosen  this  place  of  abode  that  he  might 
be  regaled  there.  He  fasted  rigorously,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  flesh  in  which  he  had  engaged,  by  flogging  himself 
three  times  a  day,  letting  his  beard  grow,  never  cutting  his 
nails,  and  never  combing  his  hair.  Seven  hours  in  the  day  he 
devoted  to  prayer :  he  constantly  attended  not  only  at  mass,  but 
also  at  the  vesper  and  the  compline  services ;  he  took  no  food 
but  bread  and  water,  the  bread  being  what  he  begged  in  thd 
streets;  and  of  this  so  little,  that  his  daily  diet  mighthave  been 
deemed  feuiting,  except  on  Sundays,  when  he  always  confessed 
and  communicated,  and  then  allowed  himself  a  meal  sufi&oient 
a  little  to  abate  the  edge  of  hunger,  and  drank  a  little  wine  if  it 
was  offered.  The  time  not  empbyed  in  prayer,  flagellation, 
and  begging  for  himself,  he  spent  in  begging  for  others,  in 
attending  upon  the  sick,  and  in  exhorting  those  with  whom  he 
conversed  to  piety.  This  manner  of  life  soon  attracted  notice, 
the  more  so  because  neither  the  miserable  apparel  whidi  he 
wore,  nor  the  filth  which  he  affected,  nor  the  matted  state  of 
his  hair,  which  was  now  never  combed  day  or  night,  mudi  as  all 
this  disfigured  him,  could  debase  the  mien  and  manner,  and 
features  of  one  accustomed  to  the  highest  circles  both  in  camps 
and  courts.  The  story  of  the  beggar  also  had  become  generuly 
known ;  be  was>  therefore  some  great  person  who,  withdrawing 

firom 
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from  Becolar  greatne w,  and  concealing  carefiilly  his  rank^  had 
entered  upon  a  saintly  course  of  life.  The  Spaniards  in  tho^e 
days  were  as  mnch  prepared  by  their  prepossessions  to  meet 
with  living  saints  as  dead  ones ;  heresy  they  were  ready  enough 
to  suspect  and  abhor  and  persecute,  but  they  were  not  apt  to 
suspect  either  hypocrisy  or  madness  when  taking  this  direction! 
They  saw  in  Ignatius  a  sincere  devotee  }  they  supposed  him  to 
be  a  greater  personage  than  he  was,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a 
saint  in  the  shell.  Such  an  opinion  he  was  not  far  from  enter- 
taining of  himself  after  the  delirious  impression  which  he  had 
experienced  in  the  castle  of  Loyola :  and  at  this  time  there  was 
an  ocular  spectrum  frequently  present  to  him — in  day-light,  and 
when  his  eyes  were  open ;  it  was  near  him,  floating  in  the  air, 
indistinct  in  form,  but  something  resembling  a  serpent  with 
resplendent  eyes,  which  yet  were  not  eyes,  nor  could  he  distin- 
guish what  indeed  it  was,  nor  of  what  it  consisted ;  but  it  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  he  felt  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
consolation  in  beholding  it,  and  when  it  disappeared  he  could 
hardly  bear  its  loss.  Thus  he  described  the  physical  phenomenon, 
believing,  when  he  thus  described  it,  that  it  had  been  an  illusion 
of  the  old  Serpent  himself,  who  about  the  time  that  he  first  saw 
it,  began  to  inject  temptation  of  various  kinds,  not  such  as 
assail^  St  Antony  in  the  desert,  but  such  in  truth  as  might 
be  expected  to  arise  in  a  man  of  his  temper  and  temperament, 
when  his  bodily  strength  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  pulse 
of  his  enthusiasm  had  consequently  fallen.  Recollections  arose 
of  his  birth  and  breeding,  his  former  station,  his  former  habits 
of  life :  these  he  compared  with  his  present  situation,  in  a 
hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags,  the  companion  of  beggars  I  This 
temptation  he  at  once  quelled  and  punished  by  drawing  closer 
to  the  beggar  at  his  side,  and  courting  more  familiarity  with 
him.  He  then  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  living  in  this  pain- 
ful, and,  as  he  could  not  but  feel  it  to  be,  beastly  life,  till  the 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence  should  be  num^ 
bered  :  could  he  bear  this  ?  the  question  he  thought  came  from 
Satan ;  to  Satan  he  replied  triumphantly,  by  asking  him  if  it 
was  in  his  power  to  ensure  life  to  him  for  a  single  hour  ?  and 
he  comforted  and  strengthened  himself  by  comparing  the  longest 
span  of  human  life  to  eternity. 

There  was  an  old  Beata  in  Manresa,  in  such  high  reputation 
for  holiness,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  sometimes  sent  for 
her  and  consulted  her.  Inis  woman  had  become  acq\iainted 
with  the  saint-aspirant,  and  she  expressed  her  ardent  hope  that 
our  Saviour  would  one  day  be  pleased  to  appear  to  him.  This^ 
which  was  indeed  a  real  temptation,  he  was  not  in  a  »tate  o£ 
:  mind 
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tnind  to  consider^  nor,  at  that  moment,  to  feel  as  sucli,  thongb 
he  seems  afterwards  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  prophetic  anti- 
cipation. But  he  was  then  in  the  low  fever  of  enthusiasm, 
and  sinking  with  debility.  The  act  of  prayer  became  painful 
and  difficult ;  he  felt  that  dryness  and  desertion  of  which  those 
who  mistake  bodily  sensation  for  spiritual  feelings,  so  often 
complain.  When  he  betook  himself  to  the  sacrament  for  con- 
solation, fears  and  scruples  came  upon  him  as  ^the  vivifying 
wafer'  approached  his  lips,  so  that  by  the  force  of  those 
feelings  he  was  borne  away,  as  if  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  he  could 
only  exclaim.  Lord,  I  suflfer  violence  !  and  cry  out  for  help 
against  the  enemy,  and  say  with  the  apostle, '  Miserable  man, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death !'  His  sins 
were  now  perpetually  in  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
he  had  not  fully  confessed  them ;  though  he  had  written  them 
down  to  the  intent  that  nothing  might  escape'  him,  when  he 
made  his  general  confession  at  Monserrat,  and  re-written  this 
self-accusatory  roll  at  Manresa,  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
which  he  heard  delivered  there  by  a  preacher.  But  the  natural 
effect*  of  such  a  process  was  pnly  to  disquiet  him  the  more.  It 
then  occurred  to  him.  as  the  only  remedy,  (and  it  has  the  appro- 
bation of  his  biographers,)  that  his  confessor  should,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord,  forbid  him  to  entertain  any  such  scruples, 
and  command  him  to  set  his  heart  at  rest.  This  wish,  however, 
he  did  not  venture  to  make  known,  and  he  was  tempted  to  put 
an  end  to  these  intolerable  fears,  by  throwing  himself  out  of  the 
window,  and  bringing  upon  himself  at  once  the  worst  that  could 
be  dreaded.  The  course  of  reading  which  had  crazed  hira,  saved 
him  from  this  catastrophe,  in  which  the  tragedy  of  religioas 
madness  so  often  has  ended.  He  called  to  mind  the  legend  of 
a  hermit  who  obtained  some  favour  which  he  earnestly  desired 
from  heaven,  by  religiously  binding  himself  to  touch  no  food  till 
it  should  be  granted  him.  This,  like  other  tales  equally  false  in 
themselves,  and  mischievous  in  their  application,  he  held  devoutly 
true,  and  resolved  that  he  also  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  it 
should  please  God  to  manifest  his  mercy  towards  him, — making, 
however,  with  latent  sanity,  the  reservation,  that  if  tliis  did  not 
occur  while  it  was  yet  possible  for  him  to  survive  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  give  it  up  when  it  could  be  carried  no  further 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  suicide,  and  would  then  ask  for 
bread.     *  Help  me,  O  Lord,'  he  cried,  for  ^I  find  no  remedy  in 

*  This  is  well  observed  by  his  biographer  Maffeius.  ^  Sed  (quods^tpe  amtingH) 
quod  tibi  adjumento  fore  putabatj  id  erat  ei  contrarium  maxime;  tiqmdan  iptd  com- 
memoratione  rerum,  qua»  aiiquanda  ohlivitci  oportutrcU,  fiebcU  ut  ctiam  n  quid  ipsd  die 
mitiffoium/tierat,  rtcrudctcereU* 

man. 
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man,  neither  in  any  creature ;  if  it  were  to  be  found,  I  should 
think  no  labour  great  for  finding  it.  Show  me^  Lord,  where  it 
may  be  found ;  if  it  were  necessary  that  I  should  follow  a  dog 
to  obtain  it,  I  would  do  so !' 

On  Monday  he  began  this  experimental  fast ;  and,  according 
to  the  account  which  he  himself  dictated,  persisted  in  it  through 
the  week,  without  feeling  any  extreme  weakness.  On  the 
Sunday,  making  his  confession  for  the  past  week,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  told  the  confessor  how  long  he  had  fasted  ;  was 
ordered  in  consequence  to  fast  no  longer,  and  practised  the 
Catholic  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  priest  so  faithfully,  that  he 
obeyed  without  any  reluctance  or  hesitation,  though  he  thought 
himself  far  from  the  point  of  debility  at  which  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  have  stopped.  In  thus  obeying,  he  obtained  a  state 
of  peacefulness  which  lasted  two  days ;  on  the  third  the  old 
scruples  returned,  and  again  he  felt  an  impulse  to  abandon  the 
course  upon  which  he  had  entered.  This,  however,  was  no 
strong  temptation  ;  for  on  the  score  of  the  world  Ignatius  had 
more  to  deter  him  from  retracing  his  steps,  than  from  contiuuing 
in  the  way  of  ascetic  holiness.  Had  he  returned  to  his  military 
vocation,  the  reproach  of  insanity  for  what  he  had  already  done 
would  adhere  to  him  through  life ;  he  was  now  also  in  the  way 
to  higher  honours  than  were  within  the  reach  of  a  soldier,  how 
splendid  soever  might  be  his  services  and  his  fortune  :  and  the 
doubt  which  he  might  feel  concerning  his  own  calling,  and  the 
approbation  of  heaven,  was  at  all  times  weakened  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  others,  and  the  credit  for  sanctity 
which  was  given  him.  Zeal  and  perseverance  he  possessed  in 
common  with  other  saints  of  the  same  class  ;  he  differed  from 
them  in  the  slow  but  sure  good  sense  with  which  he  regulated 
a  conduct  insane  in  its  commencement  and  principle,  detected 
from  time  to  time  his  owii  errors,  discovered  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  then  patiently  amended  the  one  and  corrected  the  other.  In 
this  case,  he  says,  it  pleased  God,  that  from  all  these  scruples 
and  temptations  he  awoke  as  from  a  dream  :  by  reflecting  upon 
the  process  in  his  own  mind,  he  perceived  that  such  scruples 
were  like  slight  wounds,  that  heal  easily  and  kindly  if  they  are 
left  alone,  but  which,  if  meddled  with  and  irritated,  may  become 
dangerous,  and  even  deadly.  So  he  determined  nevel*  again  to 
open  the  old  account  of  sins,  which  had  been  honestly  cast  up, 
and  for  which  he  had  received  in  due  form  a  discharge  in  full. 
This  resolution  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to  keep  as 
well  as  to  form;  and  the  celebrity  which  he  subsequently  attained 
rendered  his  experience  in  this  mental  disease  as  salutary  to 
others  as  it  was  to  himself. 

But 
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But  Ignatius  was  in  that  cuiious  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
oould  be  '  at  once  wise  and  amazed^  temperate  and  furious/ 
Be  waa  wise  enough  to  suspect  that  what  seemed  to  be  vistta^ 
tions  of  grace  by  the  feelings  which  they  excited^  and  the  con* 
eolation  and  delight  which  he  experienced  in  them^  were  never- 
theless hurtful  in  their  effect,  and  therefore  to  be  distrusted^ 
because  they  kept  him  wakeful  in  those  hours,  which,  after  a 
day  fully  employed  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  were 
needful  for  sleep,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with, — wherefore  he 
eschewed  such  trains  of  thought  and  overcame  them.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  persuaded  that  one  day,  while  praying  to 
the  Virgin,  on  the  steps  of  the  Dominican  church,  the  myatery 
of  the  Trinity  was  represented  to  him  visibly  in  the  likeness 
of  a  triple  harp,  and  filled  him  with  such  joy,  that  he  could  not 
for  some  while  suppress  his  tears  and  sighs,  and  was  made  so 
perfectly  intelligible  to  him,  that  he  could  speak  of  nothing 
else.     Moreover,  all  the  most  subtle  points  and  dif&oulties  of 
philosophy  were  at  once  rendered  to  him  clear  and  easy,  and  he 
saw  as  in  a  mirror  distinctly  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that 
knowledge  which  the  strongest  intellect  could  be   capable  (d 
attaining  by  the  longest  course  of  persevering  study.     At 
another  time  the  manner  in  which  God  had  created  the  world 
was  revealed  to  him  ;  but  unfortunately  for  cosmogonists  and 
geologists,  he  vras  not  able,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to 
explain  this  sufficiently  for  others  to  receive  and  preserve  for 
posterity  the  miraculous  communication.    A  remarkable  cir^ 
cumstance  occurred  about  this  time  with  the  serpentine  appa«^ 
rition  which  he  had  hitherto  delighted  in  beholdiing  whenever 
it  appeared ;  for  it  appeared  as  he  wi^  in  the  act  of  returning 
thanks  before  a  cross,  and  Ignatius  observed,  that  it  was  neither 
so  bright  nor  so  beautiful  as  it  had  always  been  before.    Some 
little  previous  suspicion,  which,  probably,  the  form  of  the  phe* 
nomenon  had  excited,  was  thus  confirmed  *,  it  was  no  doubt  a 
diabolical  illusion,  proved  to  be  so  by  its  fading  before  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cross ;  and  from  that  day,  whenever  he  perceived 
it  again,  which  he  often  did,  he  drove  it  from  him  with  his  staff 
in  contempt. 

The  mind  had  no  part  in  producing  this  optical  illufflon,  only 
in  reasoning  upon  it;  but  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  he  saw  distinctly  therein  the  visible  presence  of 
oui^  Lord  and  Saviour  in  his  divine  and  human  nature,  it  becomes 
evident,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  visual  image  vt'as  produced  by 
the  imagination.  On  the  authority  of  others,  not  of  his  own, 
(and  this  is  especially  to  be  observed,)  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  at 
this  time  he  was  entranced  from  one  Sunday  to  another,  Jyisg 

all 
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all  that  wlnle  epeedikss^  motidnless^  and  so  f^parently 
lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons  would  have  had  him  buried 
forthwithi  if  others,  who  were  somewhat  more  prudent,  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  dead, 
and  in  so  doings  felt  a  faint  pulsation  of  the  heart.  He  awok^ 
from  this  ecstacy,  as  from  a  sweet  sleep,  sighing  forth  the  name 
of  Jesus«  The  historiographer  of  the  Jesuits,  as  Orlandini  may 
properly  be  cidled,  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable  conjecture, 
that  as  great  mysteries  were  revealed  to  Paul  when  he  was  rapt 
into  the  third  heaven^  so  during  these  seven  days  the  form 
and  constitution  of  the  society  which  he  was  to  found  were  thus 
manifested  to  Ignatius.  Now,  too,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Christian  system  became  so  complete,  and  his  faith  in  it  so 
entire,  that  if  there  had  existed  no  monuments  of  it,  no  evi- 
dences  whatever,  and  the  very  Scriptures  themselves  had  been 
lost,  his  belief,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  have  been  the  same, 
undergoing  no  diminution,  and  requiring  nothing  to  confirm  it. 
What  confirmation,  indeed,  could  he  need  who  frequently  saw 
both  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  with  his  bodily  eyes  ?  he  saw 
them  as  white  forms,  but  no  distinction  of  limbs  was  visible* 
So  accurately  did  he  observe  what  no  doubt  were  actual  spectra^ 
never  suspecting  what  indeed  even  a  sane  intellect  would  not  in 
that  age  have  suspected,  that  the  apparition  was  from  within, 
not  of  an  extrinsic  object. 

But  while  Ignatius  manifested  these  clear  proofs  of  a  diseased 
imagination,  proof  was  equally  given  of  that  sound  practical 
judgment  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  heroes  of 
hagiology.  He  had  now  become  an  object  of  respect  and 
admiration  as  well  as  curiosity.  Persons  of'  all  ranks  flocked, 
some  to  see,  others  to  consult  him  concerning  their  spiritual 
state ;  and  that  he  might  not  deter  such  applicants  by  the  filth 
and  fetor  of  his  appearance,  he  began  first  to  clean  himself,  and, 
though  retaining  still  the  poverty  of  his  apparel,  so  far  to  improve 
it^  as  that  it  should  neither  be  squalid  nor  offensive.  And 
having  now  unawares,  and  by  no  intention  of  his  own,  com- 
menced practitioner  in  spiritual  medicine,  he  made  a  study  of 
his  own  case,  and  drew  up  rules  for  others  as  the  result  of  his 
self-experience.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  historians  of  the 
society  agree  that  he  composed  the  book  of  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises )  but  there  are  doubts  respecting  the  place  where  he  com- 
posed  it,  and  also  respecting  its  origin*  It  is  pretended  that 
he  retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock,  not  far  from  that 
city.  The  cave  was  dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  but,  for  this 
incommodiousness^  as  well  as  for  its  solitude  and  the  beauty  of 
the  narrow  vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  concealed  it^^  the 
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more  agreeable  to  him ;  and  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  he 
could  see  Monserrat,  and  direct  his  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
thither,  as  to  the  Kebla  of  his  devotions.  But  there  are  two 
caves,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  retreat,  and  each, 
of  course,  consecrated  by  the  revelations  and  other  supernatural 
regalements  which  were  there  vouchsafed  him.  The  Jesuits  had 
possession  of  one,  the  religioners  of  some  other  order  of  the 
other ;  each  administered  earth  from  its  own  cave  as  a  miraculous 
medicine  for  the  sick,  and  as  from  either  it  was  equally  effica* 
cious,  the  contending  parties  appear  to  have  acquiesced,  not 
very  willingly,  in  the  probable  opinion,  that  Ignatius  took  up  his 
abode  sometimes  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other ;  whereas 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  account  of  his  life  that  he  ever 
thus  withdrew  himself  from  society,  and  if  he  had,  it  is  not  a 
circumstance  which  he  would  have  been  likely  to  conceal.  The 
question  concerning  the  originality  of  the  Exercises  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  so  easily  compromised ;  for  the  Benedictines  have 
asserted,  that  in  the  first  instance  Loyola  did  nothing  more  than 
transcribe,  with  some  little  alterations  in  the  arrangement,  a 
work  composed  by  F.  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  a  near  kinsman  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  abbot  of  Monserrat,  and  died  in 
1510.  This  work,  they  say,  the  French  Benedictine,  to  whom 
he  confessed  at  the  monastery,  put  into  his  hands ;  and  from 
the  scholastic  character  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  theological 
learning  which  its  author  evidently  must  have  possessed,  they 
argued  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed  by  a 
person  who  was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
Latin.  To  this  ar^^ment  the  Jesuits  intrepidly  replied,  that  it 
proves  nothing ;  for  when  God  thinks  fit  to  inspire  one  of  his 
servants,  he  stands  in  no  need  of  any  human  learning.  This 
is  the  plea  of  our  own  old  fanatics  which  South  answers  so 
admirably  in  admitting  it :  ^  I  confess,'  said  he,  ^  God  has  no 
need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning ;  but  certainly,  then,  be 
has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance.'  But  the  Jesuits  went 
beyond  this;  their  founder,  they  say,  did  not  compose  this 
book  because  he  had  studied  the  subject  in  human  writings,  but 
because  God  himself  imparted  the  knowledge  which  it  contains. 
Ignatius  knew  not  at  that  time  what  the  work  was  which  he  was 
destined  to  perform,  but  God  knew  it,  and  provided  him,  there- 
fore, thus  betimes,  with  a  set  of  rules  which  were  to  contribute 
so  greatly  to  its  progress ! 

Such  arguments,  especially  when  backed  by  Lord  Peter's 
authority,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  But  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises' 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  his 
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original  dnnigbt,  that  the  Koran  bears  to  the  unconnected 
fragments  which  were  produced  for  the  nonce^  from  time  to 
time^  by  Mohammed.  The  hint  he  may  have  taken  from  the 
book  of  the  Benedictine  Abbot,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Monserrat,  both  in  barbarous  Latin  and  in  Castiliian, 
in  the  year  1500;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  first  he  may 
have  used  a  transcript  of  the  vernacular  version,  with  such 
alterations  as  he  thought  good.  But^  without  the  slightest 
intention  or  consciousness  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  credit 
of  another's  labour,  he  modified  and  altered  this  whenever  he 
saw  occasion  ;  for  it  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind 
to  adapt  itself  to  time  and  circumstances  with  wonderful  feli- 
city, keeping  always  his  one  end  in  view.  In  this,  too,  as  in 
other  things,  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of  those  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  relied,  and  thus  at  length  the  ^  Exercises '  became  a 
Jesuitical  composition,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  their 
origin.  An  account  of  the  scheme  itself  may  more  conveniently 
be  introduced  hereafter,  in  its  place. 

It  was  not  in  his  personal  cleanliness  and  apparel  alone  that 
Ignatius  relaxed  from  the  extreme  asceticism  with  which  he 
began  his  spiritual  career :  he  now  accepted  invitations  to  the 
tables  of  those  who  sought  his  company,  thinking  that  there 
also  he  might  find  suitable  opportunity  for  administering  salu- 
tary monitions  and  exhortations.  But  his  health  now  sunk 
under  the  double  exhaustion  produced  by  bod^y  fatigue,  and 
continual  mental  excitement  j  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  death,  and  the  state  of  his  own 
mind  was  not  favourable  to  his  recovery :  for  when  he  thought 
his  case  hopeless,  he  discovered  that  he  was  inflated  with  an 
opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  he  struggled  to  repel  the  temp- 
tation, as  he  deemed  it,  of  this  deceitful  hope,  and  force  upon 
himself  a  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness.  He  had,  however, 
all  that  could  be  done  for  him  by  any  medical  skill  which  was 
then  to  be  procured,  or  by  human  charity.  For  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  of  his  quality,  was  such, 
that  the  magistrates  provided  for  him  a  lodging,  and  everything 
that  could  administer  to  his  cure;  and  certain  respectable 
women  who  had  fled  from  Barcelona  to  avoid  the  plague,  then 
raging  in  that  city,  took  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  nursing 
him,  as  if  the  public  weal  had  depended  upon  his  individual 
life.  Recovering  from  the  disease,  he  took  warning  from  it  to 
correct  an  error  both  in  the  management  of  his  body  and  of  his 
mind ;  in  his  body,  because  he  had  now  found  that  it  was  not 
without  injury  to  be  deprived  of  due  rest,  or  needful  food,  or 
suflicient  clothing;  he  took  oyre,  therefore,  to  caution  others 
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against  falling  into  an  excess  to  which  enthusiMta  of  hit  class 
were  especially  prone,  and  he  ceased  from  that  time  to  go  bare<- 
foot  or  bareheaded,  and  chose  also  the  thickest  and  warmest 
cloth  for  his  clothing.  As  concerned  his  mind,  having  expe* 
rienced  the  opposite  temptations  of  despair  arising  from  an 
extreme  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  vainglory 
which  made  him  feel  assured  of  salvation,  through  the  merit  of 
his  own  holiness;  he  learnt,  it  is  said,  so  well  to  regulate  his 
feelings  upon  that  subject  from  that  time  forth,  and  to  keep 
the  golden  mean,  that  he  could  regard  his  own  actions,  and 
speak  of  them,  whether  commendable  or  to  be  condenmed, 
without  the  slightest  emotion  either  of  vanity  or  despondence. 

Having  remained  some  ten  months  at  Manresa,  a  city  which 
his  biographers  say  he  undoubtedly  regards  with  peculiar  favour 
in  heaven,  as  the  cradle  of  his  Christian  infancy,  and  the  school 
of  his  first  evangelical  discipline,  he  determined  upon  going  to 
Jerusalem,  less  for  the  desire  of  seeing  those  places  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  ardent  as  that 
desire  was,  than  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the  Infidels, 
who  were  unhappily  masters  of  the  holy  land,  or  of  gaining  the 
palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  attempt ;  for  of  this  he  was  most 
ambitious.  When  his  intention  was  made  known,  his  friends 
and  admirers  earnestly  sought  first  to  dissuade  him  from  so 
dangerous  an  adventure,  and  then  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go  in 
company  with  certain  persons,  competently  versed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  through  which  he  must  pass,  who 
offered  themselves  for  the  journey.  But  he  refused  any  such 
assistance,  for  this  recondite  reason, — that  hope  being  for  a 
Christian  as  essential  a  virtue  as  faith  and  charity,  that  virtue 
would  be  weakened  and  drawn  off  from  its  proper  object,  if  in 
such  a  journey  he  placed  it  upon  anything  else  than  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Providence ;  and  this,  if  he  took  with  him 
any  companions,  he  could  not  fail  to  do  in  some  of  those  emer^ 
gencies  which  must  be  expected  to  occur.  Neither  would  he 
accept  of  money  for  his  journey,  but  set  forward  in  the  strength 
of  faith,  casting  himself  upon  Providence  for  support.  In  this 
spirit  he  departed  for  Barcelona,  and  there  begged  a  passage  in 
a  vessel  bound  to  Gaieta.  The  captain  readily  granted  his 
request,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  provide  himself  with 
food  for  the  passage ;  and  upon  this  a  scruple  arose,  for  this, 
he  feared,  would  be  taking  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  dis- 
trusting that  All-mercifiil  Father  who  provides  food  for  the 
ravens.  It  was  well  for  him  that,  in  all  such  cases,  there  was 
advice  at  hand;  the  confessor  to  whom  he  applied  set  bis  mind 
at  rest;  aiois  for  such  a  purpose  were  easily  collected,  and 
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having  received  more  money  than  sufficed  for  purchasing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  cheapest  sea- fare,  he  laid  down  the 
overphis  on  the  shore  before  he  embarked. 

A  dangerous  passage  of  five  days  brought  him  to  Gaieta, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  foot.  Tliis  was  a  painful 
and  a  perilous  journey.     It  was  seldom  that  he  was  admitted 
into  a  town  or  under  a  roof  for  fear  of  the  plague^  his  appearance 
being  that  of  a  man,  who,  if  not  stricken  with  the  disease,  had 
recently  recovered  from  it ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  fain 
to  lie  down  at  night  in  a  porch,  or  in  the  open  air.     He  reached 
Home,  however,  where  there  was  either  not  the  same  alarm,  or 
not  the  same  vigilance.     Arriving  there  almost  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  he  visited  the  stations,  and  kissed  the  feet 
of  Pope  Adrian  VI.      Some  Spanish  friends  whom  he  found 
there  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage,  which,  being  at  all  times  dangerous,  was 
thought  the  more  so  now,  when  the  Turks,  to  the  great  loss 
and  reproach  of  Christendom,  had  recently  made  themselves 
masters  of  Rhodes  :  they  succeeded,  however,  in  making  him 
accept,  though  reluctantly,  some  money  for  his  journey  and  his 
voyage.      With   this,  oneratus  verius  ouam  itiMtructuty  says 
Maffeius,  he  departed  from  Rome  for  Venice ;  and  calling  a 
second  council  with  his  thoughts,  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
it  away :  but  recollecting  that  this  would  be  ungratefully  to 
waste  it,  he  distributed  it  in  alms  as  he  went  along,  and  then, 
in  the  words  of  Orlandini,  IcBtior  inde  perrexifj  ^erumnis  et 
mendiciiate  diiissimus.     On  the  way  he  had  much  to  endure, 
because  of  the  vigilance  with  which  every  place  that  he  ap- 
proached was  guarded,  lest  the  plague  should  be  introduced ; 
his  appearance,  indeed,  being  such,  that,  in  a  season  of  general 
health,  it  might  well  have  excited  alarm.     For  having,  from  the 
time  that  he  left  Spain,  ceased  to  converse  with  others,  and 
search  into  their  spiritual  state;  being,  moreover,  in  a  country 
with  the  language  of  which  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance, 
his  mind  was  left  to  its  own  workings,  and  he  had  become  as 
disregardful  of  decency  in  his  apparel  and  of  prudence  in  self- 
management,  as  during  the  first  part  of  his  abode  at  Manresa. 
Squalid  in  his  dress  and  figure,  pale  and  emaciated,  his  eyes 
sunk,  and  bis  cheeks  lean  and  hollow,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance even  in  all  those  inns  at  which  such  travellers  were  enter- 
tained ;  and  those  who  met  or  passed  him  on  the  road  kept 
aloof,  as  from  one  who  carried  pestilence  in  his  looks.     When 
he  came  to  embark  in  the  passage-boat  for  Venice,   he  was 
neither  asked  for  bis  fare,  nor  was  any  inquiry  made  whether 
he  came  provided  with  a  passport  to  certify  that  he  was  free 
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from  the  disease.  At  Venice  he  begged  his  bread,  and  slept 
on  the  ground  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  till  a  wealthy  Spaniard, 
recognizing  him  for  a  countryman,  took  him  to  his  house,  and 
afterwards  introduced  him  to  the  Doge,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  a  free  passage  in  a  ship  to  Cjrprus.  Common 
charity  he  might  always  have  relied  on,  so  for  as  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  perishing  for  want ;  but  the  kindness  which  he  met 
with  beyond  this  was  probably  owing  to  his  family,  or,  if  that 
were  not  known,  to  the  respect  and  compassion  which  his 
manners  and  demeanour  inspired. 

Before  the  ship  was  ready  he  was  seized  with  fever;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  day  when  signal  was  made  for  sailing,  he 
had  taken  a  medicine,  which  was  in  those  times  considered  a 
more  serious  affair  than  it  is  now.  His  host  would  have  detained 
him,  and  with  that  hope  consulted  the  physician,  who  declared 
that  Ignatius  might  go  on  board,  if  he  wished  to  die  there,  not 
otherwise.  In  this  case  he  formed  a  better  judgment  than  his 
physician ;  for  on  board  he  went,  and  sea  sickness  soon  did  the 
needful  work  of  medicine  so  effectually,  that  when  the  sickness 
ceased,  he  found  himself  cured  of  his  disease.  On  the  voyage 
he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  sailors,  by  the 
severity  with  which  he  reproved  them  for  their  practices,  that 
they  resolved  to  pnt  him  ashore  upon  a  desert  island,  and  leave 
him  there.  The  wind  prevented  them  from  carrying  this  inten- 
tion into  effect ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at  Cyprus,  he  then 
found  a  passage  to  Jafb,  though  he  had  nothing  wherewith 
either  to  pay  for  his  passage  or  to  purchase  provisions.  Both 
on  the  land  journey  and  in  both  voyages  he  was  regaled  with 
miraculous  sights  :  our  Lord,  as  he  bdieved,  appeared  to  him 
more  than  once,  and  he  derived  great  consolation  from  an 
ocular  spectrum,  in  the  form  and  colour  of  a  large  golden  globe. 
The  manner  in  which  he  noted  appearances  of  this  kind  is 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  From  Jaffa  he  proceeded  with  other 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usual  manner;  and  when  they 
alighted  from  their  asses,  on  the  spot  where  the  friars  were 
waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive  them,  and  when  they  had  the 
first  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  not  Ignatius  alone,  but  all  who 
were  in  his  company,  were  sensible  of  what  they  deemed  an 
emotion  of  supernatural  delight,  which  yet  at  such  a  moment 
it  might  more  justly  be  accounted  unnatural  not  to  feel.  Here 
in  the  holy  land  he  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life;  the  continued  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  visiting  all  the 
stations,  believing  implicitly  the  while  every  tradition  and  every 
legend  relating  to  them,  made  him  the  more  desirous  of  fiil- 
filUng  his  resolution ;  and  he  had  brought  with  him  letters  from 
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Italy  to  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscans^  recommending  him  to 
his  good  offices.  He  required  only  that  the  friars  would  admit 
him  under  their  roof^  and  then  administer  to  him  the  sacrament 
of  confession  and  of  the  eucharist;  subsistence  and  clothing 
he  engaged  to  provide  for  himseU,  though  for  both  he  had 
nothing  but  charity  to  rely  on.  The  guardian,  with  whom  the 
letters  had  weight,  and  who  was  also  t&en  with  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  Iguatius,  could  not  assure  him  that  his  petition 
would  be  granted,  because  it  depended  upon  the  Provincial, 
who  was  then  at  Bethlehem ;  but  he  held  out  such  hopes  to 
him,  that  the  pilgrim  prepared  letters  for  his  friends  in  the  west, 
which  were  to  be  carried  by  the  returning  pilgrims,  and  convey 
tidings  that  he  had  obtained  his  heart's  desire.  But  on  the  eve 
of  their  return,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Provincial,  who  received 
him  courteously,  and  applauded  his  pious  intentions,  yet  told 
him  he  must  return  with  his  companions ;  for  it  had  happened 
that  others  who  had  come  thither  with  a  like  purpose,  had  been 
seized  by  the  Turks  while  roaming  incautiously  about,  and  had 
either  miserably  perished,  or  been  detained  in  cruel  bondage  till 
the  convent,  which  could  ill  support  such  exactions,  redeemed 
them.  To  this  inconvenience  the  brothers  must  not  be  rendered 
liable,  and  therefore  he  must  depart.  Ignatius  replied  that, 
though  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being  sheltered  in  the  convent, 
his  purpose  of  remaining  in  the  holy  land  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
unless  it  were  made  his  religious  duty  to  leave  it.  This  the 
Provincial  did  presently,  by  informing  him  that  he  had  authority 
from  the  Pope  to  interdict  any  person  from  the  sacrament  who 
should  presume  to  remain  in  the  holy  land  against  his  will }  but 
when  he  would  have  produced  the  brief  by  which  this  power 
was  conferred,  Ignatius  said  it  was  not  necessary, — his  word 
was  sufficient;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  would  obey.  As  he 
was  sorrowfully  on  the  way  back  to  his  lodgings  to  prepare  for 
his  return,  a  vehement  desire  came  upon  him  to  revisit  the 
summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  the  supposed  footsteps  of  our 
Saviour  are  shown  to  the  credulous,  as  having  been  there  im- 
pressed by  him  at  his  ascension.  For  haste  and  for  want  of 
money,  he  set  off  without  taking  a  Turk  as  usual  to  protect 
him ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  ground, 
purchased  admittance  from  the  guards  there,  by  giving  th6m  a 
penknife  from  his  travelling  writing  case.  Having  performed  his 
devotions  there  with  great  delight,  he  proceeded  on  to  Bethphage, 
and  there  was  disturbed  by  recollecting  that  he  had  neglected 
to  observe  towards  what  quarter  our  Saviour's  face  was  turned 
when  he  ascended,  a  point  which  might  be  ascertained  by  the 
position  of  the  feet :  so  he  hastened  back^  and  obtained  i>er- 
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miAsion,  at  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  scissars,  to  make  a  second  visits 
By  this  time  he  had  been  missed ;  and  the  friars  fearing  that  he 
might  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  Turks,  perhaps  suspecting  also 
that  he  might  mean  to  deceive  them  and  remain  in  the  holy 
land,  sent  an  Armenian  in  search  of  him,  and  he  was  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  as  rudely  and  violently  as  if  he  had  been  a 
malefactor.  But  this  was  to  his  greater  contentment^  for  such 
usage  he  regarded  as  a  sure  earnest  of  divine  favour. 

He  now  began  his  return  to  Spain,  more  unprovided  even 
than  he  had  left  it^  for  he  had  then  stores  for  his  first  voyage. 
No  difficulty  occurred  in  recrossing  to  Cyprus ;  he  had  obtained 
a  good  character  from  his  fellow  pilgrims,  and  they  having 
taken  their  passage  from  that  island  in  a  large  Venetian  ship, 
besought  the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage,  as  one  for  whose 
worth  and  holy  conversation  they  could  vouch.  The  Venetian 
captain  wa^  no  believer  in  such  holiness,  and  be  replied,  that  a 
saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  ship  to  convey  him  across  ^e 
sea,  when  he  might  walk  upon  the  water,  as  so  many  others 
had  done ;  nor  was  a  more  favourable  answer  to  be  obtained 
from  him  by  any  intercession.  The  master  of  a  smaller  vessel  was 
more  compassionate ;  and  this,  though  so  much  less  sea  worthy 
than  the  other,  that  none  of  the  other  pilgrims  embarked  in 
her^  reached  Italy  safely,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  while  the  other 
was  wrecked.  He  landed  in  Apulia,  and  arrived  at  Venice, 
after  a  dreadful  journey  through  frost  and  snow,  bare  legged, 
in  rags,  and  well  nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
the  cold.  There  his  friend,  the  Spaniard,  received,  refreshed, 
and  refitted  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  money  for  his  journey, 
which,  however,  he  carried  no  farther  than  Ferrara,  disposing 
of  it  there  among  the  beggars  at  the  church.  His  first  donation 
was  given  with  such  evident  satisfaction  on  his  part,  that  the 
mendicant,  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  sent  others  to  pursue  so  cheerful 
a  giver ;  and  in  a  short  time  Ignatius  had  so  completely  disbur- 
thened  himself  of  cash,  that  he  had  the  same  day  to  beg  his 
own  bread  from  door  to  door,  whereby  he  obtained  the  further 
gratification  of  hearing  himself  applauded  for  a  saint  by  the 
beggars  who  recognized  him.  He  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  in  travelling  firom  Fer- 
rara' to  Genoa,  where  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in 
the  field,  by  both  which  he  must  pass,  with  the  likelihood  of 
being  apprehended  as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiers, 
into  whose  company  he  fell,  used  him  kindly,  and  pointed  out 
another  route,  which  for  his  own  safety  they  intreated  him  to 
take.  But  Ignatius  liked  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  tribu- 
lation ;  the  more  sufifering,  the  greater  merits— and  consequently 
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the  more  contentment;  and  he  was  contented  accordingly, 
when,  upon  attempting  to  enter  a  walled  town  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards^  he  was  seized  and  searched  as  a 
spy.  The  search  was  rigorously  made  and  brutally ;  and  when 
no  papery  could  be  found  upon  him,  they  led  him  before  their 
commander,  in  hope  and  expectation  that  orders  might  be 
given  for  extracting  from  him  the  truth  by  tortures  5  for  they 
returned  him  only  half  the  apparel  of  which  they  had  stripped 
him,  and  led  him  through  the  streets  in  his  doublet  and  drawers, 
deriding  and  abusing  him  on  the  way ;  the  people  joining  in 
this  ill  usage,  just  as  the  rabble  will  always  assist  in  tormenting 
a  poor  worried  animal,  as  if  to  show,  that,  of  all  beasts,  man  is 
the  most  odious  when  divested  of  that  compassion  which  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  humanity.  He  the  while 
comforted  himself  with  calling  to  mind  who  it  was  that  with 
more  inhuman  mockery  had  been  carried  by  soldiers  through 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  Herod's  tribunal.  But  as  he  drew 
near  the  commander^s  quarters,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  on  this 
occasion,  it  would  be  expedient  to  address  the  officer  by  the 
customary  title  of  SenhoriOf  instead  of  thouing  him ;  for  having, 
before  his  conversion,  cultivated  with  some  care  the  courtesies 
and  elegancies  of  language,  he  had,  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for 
such  vanity,  accustomed  himself  to  a  Quakerish  plainness  of 
speech,  which,  when  not  evidently  proceeding  from  simplicity, 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  intentional  incivility.  A  second 
thought  made  him  reject  this  suggestion  of  prudence,  as  pro* 
ceeding  from  a  sinful  fear  of  man,  and  he  determined,  therefore, 
not  to  show  the  slightest  mark  of  respect  to  the  commander^ 
either  in  word  or  deed :  this  insane  resolution  proved  to  be 
the  safest  course  he  could  have  taken  ;  for  when  the  only  words 
that  could  be  drawn  from  him  were  the  simple  denial  that  he 
was  not  a  spy,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  the  officer  regarded 
him,  both  from  his  manners  and  appearance,  as  a  madman,  and 
reproved  the  soldiers  for  bringing  such  a  poor  wretch  before 
him,  and  told  them  to  let  him  go.  They  msdtreatcd  him  some* 
thing  the  more  for  this  rebuke;  but  one,  who  was  not  so  wholly 
brutalized  by  his  vocation,  rescued  him  from  their  hands,  minis- 
tered to  his  necessities,  took  care  of  him  for  the  night,  and 
dismissed  him  safely  on  the  morrow.  Presently  he  was,  in  like 
manner,  carried  before  a  French  commander;  and  with  that 
same  desire  of  inviting  affliction  which  had  made  him  conceal 
himself  as  to  who  he  was  from  an  officer  of  his  own  country, 
he  declared  himself  a  Guipuzcoan  then  among  the  enemies  of 
Spain.  Again  the  fortune  which  he  provoked  proved  favour- 
able in  a  way  which  could  never  have  been  foreseen ;  for  the 
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4>fficer  happened  to  be  aGrascon,  and  considering  him,  therefore^ 
of  the  same  race  as  himself,  though  the  subject  of  a  different 
crown,  treated  him  humanely,  and  dismissed  him. 

At  Genoa  he  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Spanish 
admiral,  and  from  him,  being,  as  it  appears,  again  in  his  saner 
mood,  accepted  a  passage  to  Barcelona.     After,  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  doubted  and  deliberated  what 
course  of  life  to  chuse ;  for  a  while  no  project  pleased  him  so 
well  as  that  of  entering  some  religious  order,  and  into  one  of 
its  most  dissolute  convents,  that  he  might  be  the  means  of 
reforming  it,  and  suffer,  as  he  needs  must  do,  opposition  and 
persecution  for  Christ's  sake  while  so  employed.     But  after  fur- 
ther consideration,  aided  also  by  prayer  and  fasting,  he  concluded, 
that  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  for  him  to 
confine  his  exertions  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  order;  that 
to  render  the  good  at  which  he  aimed  co-extensive  with  his 
desire,  he  must  seek  for  associates ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  respect  in  the  world,  without  which  such  a  design  could 
not  be  successful,  he  must  set  himself  to  acquire  that  learning 
in  which  he  was  totally  deficient.  To  effect  this  required  a  greater 
exertion  of  resolution  than  that  with  which  he  left  the  castle  of 
Loyola,  or  performed  his  vigils  before  the  altar  at  Monserrat. 
How  slowly  and  laboriously  this  learning  was  to  be  acquired 
he  was    not  aware  before  he  commenced  his  studies.      He 
could  pursue  them  diligently,  he  thought,  and  yet  find  leisure 
for  cultivating  the  seeds  which  he  had  sown  at  Manresa,  and 
which  had  sprung  up  there ;  for  a  perceptible  change  had  been 
produced  in  that  city  by  his  labours.    But  a  certain  Cistercian, 
under  whose  tuition  he  meant  to  have  placed  himself,  was  found 
upon  inquiry  to  have  died  while  he  was  on  his  pilgrimage;  be 
therefore  remained  at  Barcelona,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
a  schoolmaster ;  and  where  D.  Ines  Pasqual,  the  lady  whom 
he  had  first  met  when  departing  from  Monserrat,  gave  him  aii 
apartment  in  her  house,  and  provided  him  with  whatever  was 
necessar}'.    There,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  Ignatius 
took  his  place  with  children  at  a  grammar-school ;  but  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  he  was  far  from  being  in  a  childish 
state^  of  recipiency  for  his  lessons.     The  ways  of  learning, 
wearisome  as  they  still  are  to  the  beginner,  were  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  nigged  then ;  and  when  he  should  have  been  employed 
upon  declensions  and  conjugations,  such  things  could  lay  no  hold 
upon  a  mind  which  was  full  of  dreams,  and  mysteries,  and  reve- 
lations. ^  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  came  to  amo  cunas, 
off  his  imagination  fled  at  the  word,  and  was  presently  lost  in 
the  depths  of  divine  love,    Indeed>  divine  thoughts  and  medi- 
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tations  never  came  upcm  him  8o  overflowin^y ;  yisioiis  of  glory 
never  overpowered  him  so  much  as  when  he  was  at  his  books  and 
his  lessons,  and  ought  to  have  been  wholly  intent  upon  the  task 
before  him.  The  religious  light  which  streamed  in  upon  his 
mind  so  dazzled  him,  that  what  little  he  had  before  committed 
to  memory  was,  as  it  were,  blotted  out ;  and  a  stronger  illumi- 
nation presented  itself  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  attain  as 
the  reward  of  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  watching,  and  self-flagel- 
lation. This  he  discovered  to  be  the  DeviFs  doing  \  and  rea- 
soning, as  he  generally  did,  sanely  upon  an  insane  f^sumption, 
he  took  his  master  into  an  adjoining  church,  explained  to  him 
the  state  of  his  mind,  the  difficulty  he  found  in  learning,  and 
the  cause  to  which  he  imputed  it ;  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  intreated  him  not  to  give  him  up  as  one  who  was  incor- 
rigibly unteachable,  but  to  persevere  with  him,  and  not  to  spare 
him ;  but  exact  from  him  the  same  task  as  from  other  boys  of 
the  same  standing,  and  chastise  him  as  he  did  them,  with  words 
and  stripes,  whenever  it  should  be  needful.  From  this  time 
this  temptation  is  said  to  have  left  him,  and  he  began  to  make 
a  progress  in  the  Latin  language. 

Some  persons  put  into  his  hands,  as  a  book  commendable 
alike  for  its  subject  and  its  latinity,  Erasmus's  Enchhidian 
MiUtis  ChrisHani;  but  in  perusing  it,  he  is  said  to  have  felt 
such  an  abatement  of  religious  fervor,  as  if  cold  water  had  been 
poured  upon  the  fire  of  his  devotion ;  and  having  applied  for 
direction  m  prayer  how  to  proceed,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
long  afterwads  prohibited  the  use  of  any  of  Erasmus's  works 
in  his  society ;  not,  according  to  Maffeius,  because  he  thought 
that  many  of  them  were  tainted  with  heretical  poison,  but 
because  their  wit  and  playfulness  had,  in  his  judgment,  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  lighter  propensities  than  were  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  true  godliness.  The  further  motive  may  be 
suspected,  that  he  so  &r  felt  the  just  satire  of  Erasmus,  and  the 
force  of  his  good  sense,  as  to  be  afraid  of  their  effect  upon  his 
disciples.  Instead  of  this  manual,  he  took  for  his  favourite 
book  the  well-known  treatise,  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  on  which  he  fed  till  he  was  so  imbued  with  its  spirit 
and  doctrine,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  that  his  life  became 
a  living  examplar  of  the  precepts  contained  in  that  golden 
volume. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  all  the  hardships 
which  be  endured  in  it,  had  so  greatly  improved  his  health,  that 
he  thought  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his  course  of  life, 
which  had  been  enjoined  him  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  beallow-i 
able^  having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary.    He  did  not  indeed 
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resume  his  former  mode  of  apparel  in  its  fiiU  wretehedneaa ;  but 
he  clad  himself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and  he  cut  the  soles  of 
his  shoes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  gravel  in,  and  also  to 

{)repare  for  himself  a  further  refinement  of  discomfort,  for  the 
ragments  of  sole  which  he  had  left  were  soon  worn  away, while 
the  upper  leather  remained,  and  thus  he  cotitrived  to  w^k  in 
winter  with  his  bare  feet  on  the  bare  earth,  and  yet  no  one  sus- 
pected that  he  was  thus  meritoriously  afflicting  himself — a  secret 
self-infliction  in  which  he  rejoiced  as  a  miser  oyer  his  hiddeo 
treasure.     He  had  still  prudence  to  abstain  from  that  exceas  in 
devotional   exercises,    and  that    continued  privation  of  sleep 
which  had  been  inhibited  by  his  spiritual  physicians;  but  such 
intervals  as  he  allowed  himself  from  his  school-studies,  were 
spent  in  instructing  or  exhorting  people  of  the  lowest  order^ 
and  in  trying  upon  others  that  course  of  devotion  the  scheme 
of  which  he  had  sketched  at  Manresa.     He  engaged  also  in  the 
perilous  undertaking  of  advising  the  nuns  of  a  certain  convent 
without  the  walls  of  Barcelona,  no  longer  to  receive  the  visits 
of  their  male  friends,  which  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  be 
scandalous.     The  persons  who  frequented  the  nunnery  were 
not  long  before  they  were  informed  of  his  interference  with 
their  intrigues ;  they  endeavoured,  at  first,  by  hints  and  menaces 
to  deter  him  from  any  further  such  meddling  as  they  deemed  it ; 
and  when  this  failed,  proceeded  to  execute  their  threats  by 
stationing  two  Moorish  slaves  to  waylay  him  and  a  certain  priest 
whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  reform.    The 
Moors  fell  upon  them  with  bludgeons,  and  left  them  both  for 
dead  upon  the  place.     In  this  condition  they  were  found  and 
carried  into  the  city.     The  old  priest  died  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  and  Ignatius  was  in  such  danger  that, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  physicians,  despairing  of  his  life, 
advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst.     This  was  a  consumma* 
tion  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  attained.    But  when  the 
chamber  was  made  ready  before  he  received  extreme  unction, 
the  doors  and  windows  being  shut,  it  was  filled  with  a  porten* 
tous    light,  which  the  astonished  attendant  perceived  to  be 
radiated  from  the  bed»  and  looking  nearer  he  saw  that  the  face 
of  the  saint  shone  like  the  noon-day  sun — a  miracle  which  the 
saint  strictly  enjoined  him  to  conceal  at  the  time,  and  which, 
like   other   such   tales,  was  duly    sworn  to  afterwards   when 
miracles  were  in  demand.    Nothing    deterred  by  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  he  resumed  his  endea- 
vours to  reform  the  licentious  nuns,  and  it  is  said  with  good 
effect.  The  credit  which  he  gained  by  having  suffered  this  semi- 
martyrdom^  the  popular  feeing  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
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behalf,  and  heightened  by  the  meekness  which  he  had  shown, 
the  readiness  with  which  he  forgave  his  enemies,  and  the  chris* 
tian  charity  with  which  he  prayed  for  their  forgiveness,  made 
some  impression,  not  on  the  nuns  alone,  but  on  the  authors  of 
the  assault ;  a  nobleman  of  Barcelona,  who  publicly  confessed 
his  guilt  at  the  feet  of  the  saint,  entreated  his  pardon,  and 
promised  to  amend  his  life.  The  promise  he  is  said  to  have 
kept,  and  the  public  confession  might  be  safely  made,  for  in 
those  times  no  cognizance  was  taken  of  such  an  offence. 

He  attempted  also  to  convert  the  prostitutes  at  Barcelona,  an 
undertaking  in   which  he  met  with  worse  language  but  less 
danger  than  in  his  dealings  with  the  nuns.     D.  Ifies  Pasqual 
accompanied    him  in  his  visits  to  these  wretched  women,   a 
measure  of  prudence  as  it  regarded  him,  whatever  it  may  be 
deemed  with  respect  to  herself.     This  lady  obtained  so  wide  a 
reputation  by  her  practices  of  piety,  that  the  Catholic  king  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  consulted  with  her,  and  to  have  sent  for 
her  from  Barcelona  for  that  purpose.  If  this  be  true,  the  motives 
for  it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  the  advice  of  such  a  person  could 
not  be  needed  by  the  most  crafty  and  least  scrupulous  prince  of 
his  age ;  but  in  no  other  way  could  he  so  cheaply  obtain  credit 
for  religious  feeling  among  a  certain  part  of  his  subjects.    For 
awhile  Ignatius  refosed  the  maintenance  which  was  offered  him 
in  that  lady's  house,  choosing  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to 
door  and  receive  it  for  the  love  of  Christ.     There  was  some 
inconvenience  in  the  loss  of  time  which  was  thus  occasioned, 
and  his  confessor  persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  practice  and 
take  his  meals  at  the  table  of  D.  Ifies's  son,  by  an  argument 
not  unworthy  of  the  school  which  Loyola  was  to  found ;  it  was 
this :  that  considering  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  entertained 
in  that  family,  nothing  of  his  intentional  poverty  and  humility 
would  be  abated  by  this  arrangement ;  his  food  being  still  given 
him  for  the  love  of  God,  and  he  still  receiving  it  in  alms  as  a 
poor  beadsman.     He  obtained  in  this  city  four  disciples,  who 
were  then  so  entirely  devoted  to  him,  that  they  proposed  im* 
plicitly  to  follow  his  course  of  life.    At  the  end  of  two  years 
his  schoolmaster,  Geronimo  de  Ardevalo,  thought  him   suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  Latin  to  commence  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  with  this  intent  he  proceeded  to  Alcala,  whither  his  disciples 
accompanied  him ;  three  of  these  were  Spaniards,  the  fourth  a 
Frenchman.  The  women  who  had  followed  him  at  Manresa  were 
called  Inigas  in  derision  by  the  people  of  that  place ;  at  Alcala, 
he  and  these  four,  who  adopted  the  same  form  of  dress,  were  for 
that  reason  nicknamed  ensayalados. 

Here  his  studies  were  not  mofe  fortunate  at  the  commence 
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ment  than  they  had  been  at  Barcelona.  Some  of  his  biograi^iers 
have  devised  for  him  a  refined  motive  for  entering  upon  any  course 
of  study,  saying,  that  he  did  it  not  because  it  was  needful,  but 
because  possessing  all  divine  knowledge  by  infusion,  he  wished  by 
this  cover  to  conceal  the  miraculous  gift  But  the  only  tricks  which 
Ignatius  played  were  with  his  own  imagination.  Sound  in  the 
faith  he  confidently  thought  himself,  like  the  countryman  who 
said  that  he  believed  as  the  Church  beUeved,  and  that  the  Church 
believed  as  he  did.  His  belief  was  of  the  same  extent,  and 
rested  upon  the  same  grounds  :  something  he  had  now  gathered 
from  books,  and  he  began  upon  the  thorny  studies  of  the 
university  as  earnestly  as  he  had  done  upon  the  accidence  two 
years  before;  these  were  the  logic  of  Sotus,  the  physics  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  theology,  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard.  Upon  each  of  these  he  had  to  attend  a  daily  lecture, 
one  confusing  another  in  a  head  but  ill  prepared  for  either,  and 
occupied  moreover  with  its  own  fancies  and  projects.  He  had  no 
longer  a  D.  I5es  to  provide  for  his  wants ;  the  public  hospital 
afforded  him  only  lodging,  and  he  and  his  companions  passed 
much  of  their  time  in  begging  a  miserable  subsistence  for  others 
as  well  as  themselves.  Still  further  deduction  was  made  from 
the  time  which  his  studies  required,  by  his  eager  desire  of 
affordmg  spiritual  advice  to  those  who  needed  it.  Numbers 
followed  him,  and  no  man  could  attract  attention  of  this  kind 
in  that  age,  and  in  that  country,  without  exciting  jealousy  in  the 
Inquisition ;  for  Luther  had  then  commenced  the  most  import- 
ant revolution  that  ever  affected  Christendom ;  and  a  sect  of 
the  illumiuants  {jilumbrados),  as  they  were  called,  had  recently 
been  crushed  in  Spain  by  the  strong  hand  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Ix>yola  and  his  companions  were  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
at  Toledo,  and  persons  from  that  office  were  sent  to  Alcala  for 
the  purpose  of  secretly  inquiring  into  their  conduct.  They 
could  now  discover  no  fault ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  persons 
denounced  was  perhaps  even  a  surer  protection  than  their  inno- 
cence, for  that  innumerable  victims  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Inquisition  for  the  sake  of  their  property,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  matter  therefore  was  referred  to  Figueroa  the  Archbishop's 
Vicar,  who  went  to  Ignatius's  lodgings  privately,  not  to  excite 
attention,  and  after  some  previous  discourse,  which  proved  to 
bis  satisfaction,  told  him  that  strict  inquisition  had  been  made 
into  his  proceedings,  in  which  happily  nothing  amiss  had  been 
detected.  He  might  continue  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  in  the  way  which  he  had  begun ;  but  these  were  suspicious 
times,  and  he  and  his  companions  could  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  habit  which  might  seem  to  denote  that  they  had  the  inten- 
tion 
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tion  of  forming  a  sect.  The  dress  which  they  wore  was  of 
the  natural  colour  of  the  wool ;  two  of  them  were  ordered 
to  exchange  theirs  for  blacky  two  for  brown^  and  the  French- 
man to  retain  it  as  it  was.  They  were  forbidden  also  to  go 
barefoot. 

This  easy  injunction  was  promptly  obeyed^  obedience  being 
a  duty  which  Loyola  was  as  ready  to  perform  as  to  exact.     Stilly 
however,  there  remained  some  suspicion  in  the  vicar's  mind, 
and  a  second  inquiry  took  place  with  the  same  secrecy,  and  the 
like  event.     A  third  denunciation  was  made,  and  on  such  ap- 
parent groun4^8,  that  more  serious  measures  were  taken  in  conse- 
quence.    At  Alcala,    as  at  Barcelona  and  Manresa,  many  of 
Loyola's  followers,  and  generally  the  most  ardent  of  them,  were 
women  ;  among  these  were  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  her 
daughter,  who  was  a  girl  of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  their  minds 
were  so  inflamed  with  the  fever  of  devotion  which  his  exhorta- 
tions had  kindled,  that  they  determined  to  pass  their  lives  in 
going  through  all  the  hospitals  in  Spain,  and  there  attending 
upon  the  poor.    They  consulted  him  upon  this  project,  and  he 
was  sane  enough  to  perceive  its  unfitness,  and  to  remonstrate 
against  it.     The  daughter,  he  said,  would,  because  of  her  beauty, 
be  exposed  to  great  danger  herself,  and  be  a  cause  of  danger  to 
those  who  should  behold  her ;  there  were  poor  enough  in  Alcala 
to  whotce  necessities  they  might  prudently  administer ;  and  they 
might  indulge  in  public  demonstrations  of  piety  by  following 
the  Host  when  it  was  carried  abroad,  and  joining  in  other  pro- 
cessions as  they  might  becomingly  do.    To  these  representations 
they  yielded.    But  being  too  much  disturbed  by  the  fervour 
which  he  had  raised  in  their  feelings,  they  resolved  upon  another 
exploit,  which  was  that  of  begging  their  way  on  foot  to  Jaen, 
twelve  days'  journey,  there  to  visit  the  Veronica,  or  Sudarium, 
the  most  precious  relic  of  that  city,  and  to  obtain  the  indul- 
gencies  which  various  popes  had  granted  to  those  who  should 
recite  certain  prayers  befor&this  invention  of  Roman  CathoUc 
fraud.      Not    venturing    to    communicate    this    intention   to 
Ignatius,  lest  he  should  dissuade  them  from  it,  they  set  out 
without  his  knowledge,  unattended,  and  totally  unprovided  for 
what  was,  in  truth,  a  most  perilous  journey.     When  it  was  dis- 
covered whither,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  gone,  it  was  at 
once  concluded  that  they  were  acting  in  obedience  to  their  new 
spiritual  director ;  and  their  guardian,  with  an  indignation  which 
the  case  would  have  justified,  had  his  suspicion  been  just,  com- 
plained to  the   vicar  how  intolerable  it  was  that  a  fanatical 
stranger  should  thus  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  peace  of  families 
by  turning  the  heads  of  the  weak,  and  requested  that  he  might 
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fcMthwith  be  put  in  prison.  In  countries  so  misgoyemed  as  it 
has  ever  been  the  fate  of  Spain  to  be,  men  stand  in  no  fear  of 
.  law  for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  yet  are  never  safe  from  it, 
however  innocent.  Upon  this  vague  accusation,  and  without 
any  proof  that  be  had  had  any  concern  in  the  case  which  gave 
occasion  to  it,  he  was  sent  to  prison. 

It  was,  when  at  this  time,  passing  along  the  Calle  Mayor  of 
Alcala,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  as  a  culprit,  that  he  first  saw 
a  personage  who  afterwards  held  a  most  distinguished  place 
among  the  Jesuits.  This  was  the  young  Duque  de  Gandia 
D.  Francisco  de  Boija,  then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
on  his  way  to  court,  with  a  retinue  suitable  to  bis  rank.  The 
horse  on  which  he  was  riding  stopt,  and  Loyola,  whose  atten- 
tion was  thus  attracted,  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  \n 
his  face  which  Borja  loved  in  his  after  life  to  remember  and  to 
speak  of,  giving  to  it  then  a  prophetic  interpretation.  It  was 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  he  was  left  seventeen  days  in  prison 
without  examination  ;  otherwise  he  had  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  filth  and  indecency  of  a  Spanish  gaol  to  complain  of,  for 
he  had  all  the  indulgences  that  it  could  afford.  There  were 
persons  who  would  have  stirred  in  his  behalf,  but  this  he 
would  not  allow ;  for,  being  conscious  of  no  offence,  he  would 
submit  to  no  exculpation  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  double  merit  of  suffering  persecution,  and  of  obeying  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  such  endurance.  When  Figueroa 
thought  proper  at  last  to  interrogate  him  m  parson,  according  to 
form,  he  began  by  questions  wide  of  the  mark,  and  affecting 
to  suspect  him  of  Judaism,  asked  whether  he  observed  Saturday 
as  a  religious  day.  *  Yes,'  replied  Ignatius,  *  in  honoiur  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  but  as  for  Jewish  observances,  I  know  nothing 
of  them  :  1  am,  moreover,  of  a  country  which  tolerates  no 
Jew.'  The  vicar  came  at  last  to  the  point,  inquired  whether  he 
knew  the  two  ladies,  and  then  whether  he  had  advised  them  to 
undertake  their  pilgrimage.  Upon  hearing  his  frank  and  satis- 
factory reply,  Figueroa  laid  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  said,  '  It  is  for  this  ver}*  matter  that  you  are 
here  in  prison.'  In  prison,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
friendliness,  and  a  full  persuasion  of  his  innocence,  the  vicar  left 
him,  till,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  the  pilgrims  returned, 
happy  in  having  kbsed  the  Veronica,  and  obtained  a  comfortable 
set  off  against  their  purgatory  score.  He  was  then  released, 
but  the  sentence  which  pronounced  him  innocent  of  the  alleged 
offence  for  which  he  had  been  committed,  enjoined  him  and  bis 
comrades  to  wear  thenceforth  the  same  habits  as  the  other 
students ;  and  it  inhibited  them  from  holding  any  discourse  with 
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the  people  tipoft  the  mysteriei  of  religion,  till  they  should  have 
qualified  themselves  by  completing  a  four  years'  course  of  theo- 
logy. When  the  sentence  was  read  to^him,  Loyola  replied,  <  that 
with  regard  to  the  article  of  dress,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
obey  it.  They  had  readily  conformed  to  his  former  orders  upon 
that  subject,  because  it  required  them  to  change  the  colour  only 
of  their  garments,  not  the  quality.  But  the  academical  was  a 
costly  dress,  unsuitable  for  indigent  persons  like  them  who  sub- 
sisted upon  charity,  and  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  purchase 
it.'  This  difficulty  the  vicar  removed  by  presenting  them  with 
caps,  gowns,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  dress.  There 
remained  another;  Loyola  could  not  bear  the  suspension  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  evangelical  duties.  He  had  been  only 
seven  months  at  Alcala,  and  to  be  silent  for  nearly  three  years 
and  a  half  upon  the  subjects  most  delightful  to  himself,  and 
most  momentous  to  others,  was  a  sacrifice  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  niake,  unless  convinced  of  its  necessity.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  shortest,  the  boldest,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
the  safest  course,  he  set  out  for  Valladolid,  waited  there  upon  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  D.  Alonso  Fonseca,  laid  his  case  before 
him,  told  him  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  to  Salamanca,  and 
there  pursue  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  commenced ;  and 
with  regard  to  his  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  referred 
himself  wholly  to  the  primate's  determination.  The  archbishop 
approved  of  his  intentions :  the  readiness  to  obey  any  lawful 
ecclesiastical  auUiority  which  he  always  manifested,  was  in  his 
favour ;  possibly  also,  personal  considerations  for  one  who  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circle  of  society  may  have  had  their  weight ; 
he  approved  of  the  removal  to  Salamanca,  into  which  diocese 
the  inhibition  of  his  vicar  did  not  extend,  and  gave  him  money 
to  assist  him  on  the  way  thither. 

His  disciples  had  preceded  him;  they  wore  the  academical 
habits  which  the  vicar  had  given  them,  and  soon  became  objects 
of  suspicion  as  well  as  curiosity.  Ignatius  pitched  upon  a 
Dominican  of  St.  Esteban's  convent  to  be  his  confessor ;  and 
this  person,  before  he  had  been  a  fortnight  in  that  city,  told  him 
that  the  friars  of  his  convent  wished  to  converse  with  him.  ^  In 
God's  name  1'  replied  Ignatius.  ^  It  will  be  best  then/  rejoined 
the  friar,  ^  that  you  should  dine  with  us  on  Sunday,  but  I  assure 
you  that  they  will  ask  of  you  many  questions.'  On  the  day 
appointed,  Ignatius  went  to  the  invitation  with  his  disciple, 
Calisto,  and  after  dinner  they  were  taken  into  a  chapel  by  the 
friar  who  governed  the  convent  during  the  prior's  absence,  the 
confessor,  and  another  of  the  brethren.  The  pro-prior  began 
with  the  aflfected  courtesy  and  kindness  of  a  Dominican  well 
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BkiUed  in  the  viUiunous  service  of  that  tribunal  which  is  the 
peculiar  boast  of  that  order^  as  well  as  the  peculiar  infamy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  had  heard  an  excellent  account, 
he  8aid»  of  his  life  and  conversation,  and  that  he  went  about 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles ;  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  be 
more  fully  informed  of  these  things.  First  he  wished  to  know 
to  what  studies  he  and  his  companions  had  particularly  applied 
themselves.  Ignatius  replied,  that  though  he  had  made  more 
progress  than  either  of  his  fellows,  his  own  was  little  indeed  ; 
and  he  then  fairly  stated  how  little  scholastic  learning  he  had 
acquired*  and  how  ill-grounded  even  in  that  little  he  knew  him 
to  be.  '  How  then  is  it,'  said  the  pro-prior,  ^  that  being  thus 
ignorant,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, you  yet  are  able  to  preach  ?'  *  Father,'  replied  Ignatius, 
^wedo  not  preach;  we  only  converse  familiarlv  upon  divine 
subjects  with  those  persons  who  invite  us  to  their  houses.'  ^And 
upon  what  divine  subjects,'  replied  the  Dominican,  ^  for  this  it  is 
which  we  desire  to  know  V  Ignatius  answered, '  We  sometimes 
extol  one  virtue,  sometimes  another ;  and  in  like  manner  we 
condemn  such  or  such  vices ;  thus,  by  exhibiting  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  the  shamefulness  of  vice,  reclaiming  our  hearers 
from  sin,  and  encouraging  them  to  lead  a  godly  life.'  The 
crafty  son  of  St.  Dominic  had  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
he  dmed.  '  You  are  unlearned  men,'  said  he,  <  according  to 
your  own  confession.  You  discourse  upon  vices  and  virtues, 
but  no  man  can  discourse  upon  such  topics  unless  he  has 
obtained  his  knowledge  by  the  study  of  human  learning,  or 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  study  you  have  not  obtained  it ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  you  have  received  it  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  it  is  which  we  are  desirous  of  understanding  more 
plainly.'  Ignatius  perceived  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was 
drawn,  and  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself;  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  embarrassing  moment  of  his  life ;  he  was  silent  awhile, 
and  then  hopelessly  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion, by  saying  there  was  no  occasion  to  talk  further  upon  the 
subject.  «  What  1 '  cried  the  triumphant  Dominican,  with  the 
pleasure  of  an  inquisitor  who  feels  the  victim  in  his  clutches^ 

*  what !  when  so  many  errors  of  Erasmus,  and  of  others  are 
abroad,  and  are  deceiving  mankind,  you  refuse  to  explain  the 
doctrine  which  you  teach  !*  ^Father,'  answered  Ignatius,  *  I 
will  say  nothing  more,  unless  it  be  before  my  superiors  who  are 
invested  with  authority  to  interrogate  me,  and  compel  me  to 
reply.*    The  pro-prior  then  put  an  end  to  the  scene  by  saying, 

*  Here  then  you  shall  remain  ;  and  if  you  will  not  explain  your- 
self, we  will  make  you.'    Upon  this  he  and  his  two  com- 
panions 
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panious  went  out,  leaving  Ignatius  and  Calisto  in  the  chapel^ 
under  detention  there. 

The  doors  of  the  convent  were  then  closed  ;  and,  during  three 
days,  while  the  case  was  under  consideration,  the  prisoners 
took  their  meals  in  the  refectory,  and  at  other  times  were  never 
without  some  of  the  friars  in  the  chapel  where  they  were  de- 
tained ;  Ignatius  conversing  freely  with  them,  as  he  would  have 
done  with  the  Sub -Prior,  had  he  not  perceived  that  a  logical 
snare  was  laid  for  him.  The  matter  meantime  was  laid  before  the 
Episcopal  Vicar ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  a  notary  conducted  them 
to  prison,  where  they  were  placed,  not  among  the  common  pri- 
soners, but  in  an  upper  apartment,  which  had  long  been  unin- 
habited, and  was  unclean  accordingly.  They  were  chained 
together  by  the  foot,  with  one  chain  about  ten  or  twelve  palms 
in  length,  fastened  to  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment. That  night  they  passed  on  the  floor  sleeplessly  ;  but,  on 
the  following  day,  bedding  and  such  other  conveniences  as  the 
place  could  admit  were  sent  them  by  the  friends  and  admirers 
whom  they  had  already  made  in  Salamanca.  Visiters  were 
admitted  to  them,  and  they  continued  to  exhort  in  prison  as 
they  had  done  when  at  large.  A  certain  Batchelor,  Frias  by 
name,  interrogated  them  officially,  and  to  him  Ignatius  delivered 
his  papers,  containing  the  ^  Spiritual  Exercises/  that  they  might 
be  examined.  Frias  inquired  what  other  companions  he  had, 
and  where  they  might  be  found ;  and,  upon  learning  their  place 
of  abode,  he  sent  for  the  two  Spaniards,  and  put  them  among 
the  criminals  in  prisonj  the  Frenchman  was  left  unmolested. 
During  all  this,  Ignatius  would  neither  allow  his  friends  to 
employ  any  influence  in  his  behalf,  nor  even  to  procure  for  him 
legal  assistance  5  and  this,  indeed,  was  the  wisest  course  he 
could  have  taken.  At  length,  three  Doctors  and  the  Batchelor 
Frias,  having  examined  his  papers,  came  to  interrogate  him  in 
person.  They  questioned  him  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Eucharist,,  and  other  doctrinal  points  5  to  all  which, 
though  beginning  always  with  a  protestation  that  he  spoke  as 
an  ignorant  man,  he  answered  satisfactorily.  They  dwelt  upon 
the  distinction  which  he  had  made  in  his  Exercises  between  such 
thoughts  as  are  to  be  deemed  mortal  sins,  and  such  as  may  be 
deemed  venial :  this  being  almost  the  most  difficult  point  in 
pontifical  and  theological  learning,  how  could  he,  confessedly 
an  unlearned  man,  make  the  distinction  ?  To  this  he  discreetly 
answered,  *  that  it  was  for  them  to  see  whether  what  he  had 
said  was  true — if  it  be  so,  sanction  it ;  if  it  be  not,  condemn 
it.'  He  was  then  desired  to  expound  the  first  commandment, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  instructing  the  people  3  and 
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it  is  fairly  stated/  in  the  relation  which  he  himself  dictated  of 
his  life^  that  he  did  this  at  such  length  as  to  take  away  any  in- 
clination they  might  have  had  for  examining  him  further.  lo 
all  other  respects,  his  demeanour  during  the  examination  had 
manifested  so  meek,  and  patient,  and  submissive  a  disposition^ 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  intentions  ; 
and,  finding  nothing  which  tended  toward  heresy  in  his  opi* 
nions,  they  were  inclined  to  pronounce  a  favourable  sentence, 
when  a  lucky  accident  hastened  his  deliverance.  The  criminals 
in  the  lower  prison  broke  out  and  effected  their  escape  |  but 
Loyola's  two  disciples,  who  were  confined  with  them,  were 
found  in  the  morning  alone  in  the  dungeon,  with  the  doors 
open ;  being  conscious  of  innocence,  they  had  wisely  chosen 
to  abide  the  result,  rather  than  let  it  appear  by  their  flight 
that  they  stood  in  fear  of  inquiry.  In  consequence  of  this,  all 
four  were  immediately  removed  to  a  convenient  dwelling,  and 
the  sentence,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  long  deferred, 
was  expedited.  Ignatius  and  his  disciples  were  then  acquitted 
from  all  suspicion  of  heresy ;  they  were  pronounced  innocent 
in  life  and  sound  in  doctrine ;  and  they  were  allowed  to 
exhort  the  people  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  they  were 
forbidden  to  touch  upon  the  nice  distinction  between  mortal 
and  venial  sins  till  they  should  have  completed  their  four  years' 
course  of  theology.  Ignatius  promised  to  obey  this  so  long  as  he 
should  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Salamanca.  Within 
that  jurisdiction,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  Spain,  he  saw  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  course  on  which  he  was 
bent,  till  his  studies  were  complete ;  he  held  council,  therefore, 
with  his  associates,  and  the  result  was  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  leave  them  at  Salamanca  till  he 
should  have  felt  the  ground  there,  and  ascertained  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  for  them  to  follow  him. 

The  character  of  the  man  appeared  in  this  resolution.  Because 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  University  of  Paris  at  that  time 
was  held,  he  thought  that,  among  the  students  there,  he  should 
certainly  find  some  who  would  associate  themselves  with  him 
in  the  apostolical  way  of  life  he  had  determined  to  follow ;  and 
his  little  knowledge  of  the  French  language  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  employ  that  time  in  exhorting  others  which 
he  was  sensible  might  more  wisely  be  devoted  to  his  studies, 
even  with  a  view  to  the  success  of  his  own  exertions  for  what 

*  Ju»su»  deinde  «/,  ui  primum  ntandaiym  Decalogi  ejrpiantret,  ticut  toOiut  erai ; 
quod  vbi  aggrenta  est,  tarn  mutia  dixit j  iamque  diu  eos  deiirudt,  de  primo  jntectpH 
agent,  u/  vo/tmfatem  adtmeHt^  quidquam  prttitfta  roganS^-^Kda  S&  JuL  t.  7, 
{1.648. 
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he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  others.  £fForts  were  made  by  his 
friends  in  Salamanca  for  inducing  him  to  remain  among  them, 
but  without  effect ;  and  he  set  out  on  his  journey  alone,  on  foot, 
driving  before  him  an  ass  laden  with  his  books.  Among  other 
lessons  which  he  had  derived  from  experience,  he  had  learnt  that 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  begging  tor  his  subsistence  was 
u  great  evil  for  one  whose  studies  required  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion. When  he  arrived  at  Barcelona,  on  his  way  to  France,  his 
friends  there  took  this  into  consideration,  and  arranged  means 
for  remitting  to  him  such  small  supplies  as  they  could  afford, 
and  as  might  sufSce  for  the  support  of  one  who  required  so 
little.  This  done,  he  pursued  his  journey ;  and  though  there  was 
war  at  that  time  between  France  and  Spain,  and  soldiers  exer- 
cised their  accustomed  license,  in  those  days^  of  plundering 
travellers  with  impunity,  he  escaped  all  dangers,  and  reached 
Paris  in  February,  1528.  He  lodged  with  some  of  his  own 
countrymen  while  attending  the  lectures  at  Montaigu  College. 
To  one  of  these  men  he  entrusted  a  remittance  of  twenty-five 
crowns  which  had  reached  him  from  Barcelona ;  it  was  a  temp- 
tation which  this  man's  honesty  could  not  resist, — he  spent  the 
money,  and  then  absconded  :  and  Ignatius,  whom  the  robbery 
left  destitute,  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Jacques,  and  procure  his  food  by 
begging.  This  hospital  was  far  from  the  schools  ;  the  lessons 
began  before  daylight  during  the  winter,  they  were  continued 
till  a  late  hour,  and  he  was  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  hit 
asylum  to  leave  it  before  sunrise,  nor  to  return  thither  after 
sunset.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could  make  little  pro- 
gress ;  and  he  made  inquiry  for  some  teacher  who  would  ac- 
cept  his  domestic  services  in  payment  for  instruction  to  be 
afforded  him  in  the  intervals  of  his  servile  employment  This 
scheme  he  had  shaped  into  an  imaginary  resemblance  of  what 
might  have  been  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  resolving  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  look  upon  his  master  and  his  fellow- 
pupils  as  types  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  But  the  dream 
was  not  fulfilled  ;  he  could  find  no  master  to  engage  him  :  and 
having  besought  heaven  to  direct  him,  he  asked  and  followed  the 
advice  of  a  religious  friend,  which  was,  that  he  should  go  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  there  beg  alms  from  the  Spanish  merchants; 
if  he  would  thus  employ  a  short  vacation,  he  was  assured  that 
his  charitable  countrymen  in  those  parts  would  supply  him  with 
nioney  enough  for  a  year's  support.  Perhaps  the  rich  were 
more  bountiful  in  those  days  than  in  these,  not  merely  because 
the  religious  duty  of  almsgiving  was  uniformly  inculcated  and 
practically  enforced  as  at  once  the  surest  and  most  useful  means 
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of  expiation,  but  also  because  a  certain  expenditure  of  this  kind 
was  expected  from  persons  in  their  station,  and  impostors  were 
not  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  benevolent  suspicious,  and 
afford  to  others  a  pretext  for  withholding  what,  if  no  such  pretext 
had  been  found,  they  might  feel  themselves  compelled  grudg- 
ingly to  give.  A  poor  scholar  who  should  rely  upon  such 
means  of  supply  would  find  himself  woefully  disappointed  now : 
with  Ignatius  the  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that,  by  .two 
such  journeys  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  one  into  England, 
he  was  enabled  to  support  himself  and  to  assist  the  first  dis- 
ciples who  found  him  in  Paris ;  and  the  Spanish  merchants  with 
whom  he  had  thus  become  acquainted,  saved  him  at  length  the 
trouble  of  seeking  their  assistance,  by  regularly  remitting  to 
Paris  their  contributions  for  him.  A  native  of  his  own  country 
one  day  remonstrated  severely  with  him  against  his  conduct  in 
this  respect,  for  the  disgrace  which  it  brought  upon  the  house 
of  Loyola,  whereby,  he  said,  he  was  committing  a  great  sin. 
Ignatius,  when  his  own  arguments  produced  no  effect  upon  this 
reprover,  deemed  it  a  point  of  charity  to  undeceive  him  from 
such  an  opinion,  and  a  point  of  duty  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
that  voluntary  poverty  which  is  called  holv  in  his  church.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  this  question  in  writing  to  the  most  ap- 
proved doctors  in  conscience  in  the  University, — Whether  a 
cavalier,  who  had  renounced  the  world  for  the  love  of  God, 
might  beg  alms,  through  various  countries,  without  scruple  on 
the  score  of  any  disgrace  which  he  might  be  thought  to  bring 
upon  his  family  by  so  doing  ?  They  answered  unanimously  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  Ignatius  being  fortified  with  their  formal 
opinion,  succeeded  in  convincing  his  friend  that  there  could  be 
no  dishonour  in  doing  anything  which  tended  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Ignatius  had  that  rare  wisdom  which  enabled  him  always  to 
profit  by  experience.  He  had  attempted  too  much  in  Spain, 
and  found,  in  consequence,  that  to  attend  many  courses,  of  lec- 
tures tends  to  confuse  an  intellect  which  was  slow,  but  patient, 
in  its  progress.  At  Paris,  therefore,  he  devoted  two  years  ex- 
clusively to  the  Latin  language,  taking  his  place  once  more 
among  children,  and  going  through  his  lessons  with  more  than 
the  submission  of  a  child.  When  assured  of  his  proficiency  in 
this  first  and  indispensable  branch,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  St.  Barbe ;  having  learnt,  to  his 
cost,  that  some  conversance  with  the  forms  and  technicalities 
of  learning  was  essential  to  his  personal  security  as  well  as  to 
the  success  of  his  projects.  During  his  grammatical  and  phi- 
losophical studies  he  abstained  from  any  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
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ministry,  further  than  that  of  attracting  to  himself  a  few  hope^ 
ful  associates  ;  and  he  even  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  first 
of  these,  the  Savoyard  Pierre  le  Ffevre  (Petrus  Faber  in  the 
Jesuit  Jiistorians),  that  they  should  never  converse  upon  spiri- 
tual subjects,  because  such  themes,  when  once  admitted  into 
his  mind,  possessed  it  with  an  over-ruline  influence,  which  inca- 
pacitated  it  for  the  train  of  study  in  which  he  was  necessarily 
engaged.  Meantime  his  diligence,  and  apparently  harmless 
demeanour,  obtained  for  him  some  reputation  and  no  slight 
portion  of  general  good  will.  *  How  is  it  (said  one  of  his  friends) 
that  the  very  persons  who  were  formerly  your  enemies,  join 
now  in  your  praise  V  He  replied,  ^  Wait  till  I  am  free  from  the 
fetters  of  these  philosophical  studies,  and  you  will  then  under- 
stand. I  am  silent  at  present,  and,  therefore,  opposition  has 
ceased ;  when  I  begin  to  move,  the  storm  wUl  recommence.' 
As  he  expected,  so  it  came  to  pass.  Having  completed  his 
preliminary  studies,  he  began  again  to  seek  for  proselytes,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  three  young  Spaniards  of  distinction  to 
change  their  course  of  life,  and  conform  to  the  whole  severity 
of  his  precepts.  Two  of  these  were  pupils  of  Pedro  Ortez,  a 
Doctor  in  that  University,  of  high  repute ;  the  third  of  Diego 
de  Gouvea,  a  Portugueze,  who  was  then  Rector  of  the  College 
of  St.  Barbe ;  and  the  extravagance  of  their  zeal  provoked  their 
tutors  against  the  man  who  had  led  them  astray :  for  they 
gave  away  all  that  they  had  to  give ;  parted  even  with  their 
books  that  they  might  distribute  their  value  to  the  poor; 
exchanged  the  apparel  which  was  suited  to  their  station  for  a 
coarse  and  squalid  dress ;  took  up  their  lodging  in  the  hospital ; 
and  begged  their  bread :  and  in  this  they  persisted  till,  after  all 
milder  means  had  failed,  they  were  compelled,  by  authority,  to 
promise  that  they  would  finish  their  academical  education  in 
the  usual  manner,  after  which  they  might  follow  their  hearts* 
desire.  Meantime,  Ignatius  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
denounced  to  the  Prior  of  the  Dominican  Convent  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jaques,  Mathieu  Ori,  who  was  an  inquisitor :  immediately 
he  presented  himself  before  him,  said  what  he  had  heard,  and 
professed  his  readiness  to  answer  any  charge.  Ori  replied  that 
indeed  his  name  had  been  mentioned  to  the  Holy  Office,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  alarmed  at  it,  and 
he  might  make  himself  easy  on  that  score.  The  word  of 
an  inquisitor  is  worth  little  in  such  cases;  and  the  report 
that  he  was  a  suspected  person  still  prevailed,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  Spaniard  who  had  defrauded  him  of  his 
money,  and  who,  having  been  taken  ill  at  Rouen,  on  his  way 
to  embark  for  his  own  country,  wrote  to  intreat  some  help  from 
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bim,  lest  he  should  perish  for  want.  Ignatius,  whose  mind,  in 
such  cases,  was  thoroughly  subdued  to  a  Christian  temper,  set 
out  instantly  on  foot,  that  he  might  minister  to  this  wretched 
and  repentant  sinner :  he  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  begged 
alms  for  him,  obtained  means  for  his  passage,  and  did  not  leave 
him  till  he  had  seen  him  embarked  for  Spain.  Just  at  this 
time  letters  came  to  him  from  Paris,  saying  the  report  there 
was  that  he  had  left  that  city  either  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  because  he  was  weary  of  acting  the  hypocrite.  These  he 
carried  to  a  notary-public,  and  required  from  him  a  certi- 
ficate, duly  attested,  and  the  bearer  of  the  letters  being  one  of 
the  witnesses,  that,  as  soon  as  these  letters  had  arrived,  he  had 
taken  this  precaution,  and  set  out,  incontinently,  on  his  return 
to  face  whatever  accusation  might  be  brought  against  him. 
To  Paris,  accordingly,  he  hastened  back,  and  again  appeared 
before  Ori,  requesting  that  the  matter  might  be  examined,  and 
the  cause  adjudged.  He  was  about,  he  said,  to  return  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  of  importance  that  no  false  reports,  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation,  should  be  left  in  Paris.  Nor  was  it  a 
business  in  which  he  was  the  only  person  concerned ;  it  had 
become  his  duty,  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  associates,  to 
look  to  the  vindication  of  bis  character.  Ori  again  replied 
that  nothing  but  vague  and  malicious  rumours  had  been  alleged 
against  him :  he  desired,  however,  to  peruse  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  the  perusal  pleased  him 
so  well,  that  he  asked  permission  to  have  a  transcript  made. 
Had  the  book  been  a  suspicious  one,  this  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  request;  and,  satisfied  as  Ignatius  was  with  the 
result,  he  nevertheless  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  a  notary  with 
him  to  the  inqubitor,  and  obtain  what  may  be  called  a  bill  of 
orthodoxy. 

But  while  Ignatius  extricated  himself  from  one  danger,  by 
the  confidence  which  he  manifested  in  his  own  most  Romish 
opinions  and  intentions,  he  was  exposed  to  another.  It  wad 
found,  that  the  students  over  whom  he  had  obtained  the  influ- 
ence which  he  sought,  were  induced  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  schools  on  all  the  holidays,  which  were  not  observed  there, 
and  taken  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament,  or  employed 
in  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  instead  of  attending  their  respective 
lecturers.  This  was  a  breach  of  discipline ;  as  such  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Gouvea  by  Juan  Penna,  whose  philosophical  course 
Ignatius  had  attended ;  and  it  was  determined  to  inflict  upon 
him  a  punishment  more  characteristic  of  the  age  than  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence.  He  was  to  be  summoned  into  the  hall 
without  any  notice  of  what  was  intended;  there  the  whole  body 
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of  atndentfl  were  to  be  assembled^  and  in  the  presence  of  all  he 
was  to  be  flogged  by  the  Rector  and  all  the  Masters,  each  inflict* 
ing  a  certain  number  of  stripes ;  the  number  is  not  specified, 
but  the  punishment  is  called  exceedingly  severe,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  as  ignominious  as  it  was  cruel.  Though  this  was  meant 
to  be  kept  secret  till  the  moment  of  execution,  Ignatius  was 
apprised  of  it  by  some  friend.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hasten 
to  the  college,  and  triumph  in  the  opportunity  for  suffering 
which  was  now  afforded  him,  and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  than ' 
the  doors  were  closed.  The  masters  made  ready  their  scourges, 
and  the  scholars  were  convened.  On  the  way,  he  had  been 
sensible  of  a  fear  which  he  had  overcome,  by  apostrophizing  his 
flesh,  as  if  it  had  been  a  restive  beast,  which  would  kick  against  the 
pricks,  and  must  therefore  more  rigorously  be  broken  in.  But 
another  consideration  arose  now.  Though  contented  himself  to 
Buffer,  and  desirous  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  what  to  him  was 
a  gain,  would  be  very  difierendy  regarded  by  bis  young  disciples, 
and  affect  them  accordingly.  He  would  feel  it  as  a  triumph, 
but  to  the  world  it  would  appear  a  disgrace,  and  that  disgrace 
would  reflect  upon  them  ;  and  unconfirmed  as  they  yet  were  in 
the  right  way,  was  he  justifiable  in  endangering  them  by  this 
new  temptation,  if  he  could  by  any  lawful  means  avert  it  ?  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  that  the  matter  had  been  pre-con- 
certed with  Gouvea  t  for  Ignatius  went  to  his  apartments,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  inconsistency  of  scourging  a 
man  in  a  Christian  college  for  no  other  imputed  offence  than 
that  of  having  imitated  his  Saviour ;  and  upon  the  ill  conse* 
quence  which  such  an  example  must  produce  upon  the  students. 
The  Rector  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  ball,  and 
there,  before  those  who  were  assembled  to  inflict  or  to  wit* 
ness  the  punishment,  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  him,  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon. 

The  part  which  Oouvea  afterwards  took  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits  renders  this  a  suspicious  incident.  Yet,  to  suppose  it  a 
mere  scene,  prepared  for  the  sake  of  effect,  would  detract  from 
the  sincerity  of  Loyola's  character ;  and  sincere  he  undoubtedly 
appears  to  have  been,  though  the  society  which  he  founded 
has  become  deservedly  proverbial  for  insincerity,  having  re- 
duced the  art  of  lying  to  a  system.  Their  consummate  craft 
may  indeed  be  traced  to  his  instructions,  for  he  charged  them 
not  only  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  but  to  imitate  the  cunning  of 
the  old  Serpent  himself,  and  make  war  upon  Satan  with  his  own 
weapons,  by  using  the  same  arts  for  decoying  men  into  the 
ways  of  salvation,  which  he  emplovs  for  deluding  them  to  their 
destmction.    This  advice  St.  mm  had  given  before  bim^  and 
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both  Basil  and  Loyola  may  well  be  believed  to  have  intended 
it  in  the  good  sense  wherein  it  may  be  taken  :  but  when  the 
Jesuits  plotted  to  bring  about  the  most  atrocious  designs  by 
means  the  most  infernal,  they  carried  the  precept  no  further 
than  their  founder's  strong  misbelief  would  have  warranted  and 
approved.  Happily  for  him,  the  principle  of  blind  unreasoning 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  which  proved  his  safeguard  against  the 
Inquisition,  was  never  in  his  own  case  put  to  the  proof  when 
that  obedience  would  have  led  him  to  a  crime.  His  great  objects 
were  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  of  pagans,  and  the  support 
of  the  papal  system  ;  and  in  both  he  laboured  with  sincerity  as 
well  as  zeal,  and,  after  the  first  heat  of  his  enthusiasm,  with 
prudence.  One  instance  only  of  fanaticism  occurred  during  his 
residence  in  Paris.  He  had  bestowed  much  exhortation  without 
effect  to  withdraw  a  certain  youth  from  his  connexion  with  a 
woman  of  loose  life :  this  youth  in  his  visits  to  her  was  to  cross 
a  brook  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  as  he  was  passing 
the  bridge  on  a  winter's  night,  he  heard  himself  addressed  by 
name  from  the  stream ;  there  Ignatius  had  stationed  himself, 
naked,  and  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  and  there  he  solemnly  de- 
clared in  that  same  condition  the  young  man  should  find  him 
when  he  returned ;  and  this  he  would  continue  to  do  night 
after  night,  till  he  should  lose  his  own  life,  or  the  young  man 
amend  his.  This  is  an  act  which  even  the  most  panegyrical  of  his 
historians  have  not  recorded  for  imitation ;  for  though  they  said 
that  the  sinner  turned  back  and  was  reclaimed,  they  could  not 
help  perceiving  how  likely  it  was  that  he  might  have  taken 
another  road,  or  returned  by  the  same  when  he  had  duped  his 
insane  monitor :  and  that  if  the  experiment  had  proved  fatal, 
Ignatius  would  have  perished  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  as  evi- 
dently as  the  Bramin  who  fambhes  himself  at  the  door  where  he 
cannot  obtain  his  demand. 

By  this  time  he  had  lost  the  disciples  whom  he  left  at  Sala- 
manca; his  letters  had  deterred  them  from  following  him  to  Paris. 
So  great  were  the  difficulties  which  he  represented  they  would 
find  in  supporting  themselves  there,  that  their  zeal  abated  in  his 
absence,  and  they  returned  into  the  highway  of  the  world.  He 
found  abler  and  steadier  associates.  Faber  was  the  first :  from 
him  he  received  assistance  in  his  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, and  in  return  communicated  spiritual  instruction.  The 
next  was  a  more  difficult  and  more  valuable  convert :  a  Canta- 
brian,  like  himself,  of  noble  birth,  rich  both  in  fortune  and  in 
natural  and  acquired  endowments;  entering,  however,  into 
Loyola's  views  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  his  am- 
bition took  the  course  of  religious  enterprise,  and  he  became  as 
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St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  very  Amadis  of  Jesuit  romance.  Two 
students,  who  had  heard  of  him  at  Alcala,  joined  themselves  to 
him  in  Paris,  Diego  Laines  and  Alonso  SaJmeron,  both  men  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  conspicuous  afterwards  not  only  in 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  but  in  more  public  scenes.  With 
them  and  with  Simon  Rodrigucs,  a  Portugueze,  and  Nicolas 
Bobadilla,  a  Spaniard,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuit  order 
on  Assumption  Day,  1534.  He  and  his  six  associates  met  in 
the  church  of  a  monastery  atMontmartre,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  vow,  as  soon  as  their  academic  studies  should  be  com- 
pleted, to  renounce  all  worldly  possessions,  to  labour  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem,  and  there 
devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  Infidels,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  but  if,  by  an  appointed 
time,  they  could  not  effect  their  pilgrimage,  or,  having  reached 
the  Holy  Land,  should  be*  prevented,  as  Ignatius  had  been, 
from  abiding  there,  then  they  were  to  repair  to  Rome,  lay 
themselves  at  the  Pope's  feet,  and  place  themselves  at  his 
disposal,  to  serve  the  Church  in  whatever  manner  he  might 
deem  best.  This  vow  they  repeated  on  the  same  anniversary  in 
the  two  succeeding  years,  three  associates  having  in  the  mean- 
time  been  gained;  who  were  all  Frenchmen. 

Having  completed  his  course  of  study,  and  agreed  with  his 
disciples  to  meet  them  at  Venice  on  a  certain  day,  Loyola  set 
off  for  Spain,  in  the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  re-establish 
his  health  ;  those  stomach  complaints  which  had  been  induced 
by  abstinence,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  progress,  having  at  this  time 
returned.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him.  The  honours  with 
which  he  was  received,  and  the  artifices  by  which  he  avoided 
or  endeavoured  to  avoid  them ;  the  pride  with  which  his  own 
family  regarded  him  when  they  saw  him  now  on  the  high  road 
to  canonization,  and  the  effect  which  his  preaching  produced  in 
his  own  country,  are  so  many  circumstances,  which  show  that 
the  times  were  not  less  favourable  for  Loyola  than  for  Luther. 
Part  of  his  business  in  Spain  was  to  make  for  his  Spanish  asso- 
ciates a  formal  renunciation  of  their  inheritance ;  and,  on  his 
own  part,  to  acknowledge  publicly  a  sin  which  he  had  committed 
in  his  boyhood,  and  m^e  atonement  for  it,  by  giving  his  little 
patrimonial  inheritance  to  the  offended  person.  Leaving  his 
native  land  then,  which  he  was  never  to  revisit,  he  embarked  at 
Valencia  for  Venice ;  but  escaping  narrowly  from  Barbarossa's 
cruisers  and  from  tempests,  found  it  necessary  to  land  at  Genoa, 
from  whence  he  begged  his  way.  The  fatigue  and  difficulty 
which  he  met  with,  the  mishaps,  the  mockery,  the  insults,  and 
even  the  want  of  charity,  were  so  many  trials  of  patience,  so  many 
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triumphs  of  humility.  His  disciples  joined  bim  at  Venice; 
there  they  framed  the  rules  of  probation  for  their  society,  and 
from  thence  Ignatius  sent  them  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Pope's 
approbation  of  their  intentions.  Ortez,  who  was  the  Emperor's 
agent  there  in  the  cause  of  our  Queen  Catherine,  introduced  them 
to  the  Pope,  having  prepared  him  to  receive  them  favourably. 
They  discussed  a  theological  question  before  him,  in  proof  of 
their  qualifications,  and  received  his  permission  to  visit  JerasaF* 
km  according  to  their  desire,  his  blessing,  and  money  to  assist 
them  on  their  journey  thither.  When  they  rejoined  Loyola, 
both  he  and  they  were  ordained,  preparatory  to  their  intended 
voyage.  That  voyage,  however,  was  never  undertaken^  and  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  served  as  cause  w 
pretext  for  changing  their  original  purpose ;  more  probably  it 
was  the  pretext,  for  it  is  likely  that  they  and^  their  protectors 
at  the  papal  court  saw  in  what  manner  they  might  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  So,  after  a  spiritual  campaign  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  they  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Italian  Unirer- 
sities,  there  to  preach  for  recruits,  wisely  perceiving  that  young 
men  of  education  and  talent  were  the  disciples  whom  they  ought 
at  this  time  preferably  to  seek — men  who,  while  their  feelings 
were  heated,  would  take  the  stamp  of  their  new  institution,  and 
retain  the  impression  when  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened. 
Some  of  the  earliest  associates  had  already  reached  this  second 
state,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ignatius  himself  continued 
after  this  time  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  imaginations.  The 
account  which  was  derived  from  his  own  relation  extends  little 
further,  and  contains,  toward  its  close^  indications  of  intentional 
deceit,  and  of  falsehood  prepense.  His  old  raptures  and 
ecstasies  were  said  to  have  returned  upon  him  when  his  studies 
were  completed ;  and  in  such  fuller  measure,  as  if  he  were  now 
receiving  interest  for  the  long  interval  during  which  they  bad 
been  suspended.  He  bad  determined,  upon  his  ordination,  that 
he  would  not  celebrate  mass  till  a  whole  year  should  have 
elapsed,  hoping  that,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  he  might  prevail 
upon  the  Holy  Virgin  to  obtain  acceptance  for  bim  with  her 
blessed  Son.  As  he  was  now  going  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
Faber  and  Laines,  he  entered  a  chapel  some  few  miles  from  that 
dty ;  and  there  perceived  his  whole  mind  to  be  so  moTed  and 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  not  to  believe  assuredly 
that  the  Father  had  then  obtained  for  him  that  acceptance  with 
the  Son  which  was  his  soul's  desire.  This  was  his  own  state- 
ment, when  he  dictated  what  he  wished  to  be  recorded  of  his 
own  history.  But  a  paragraph  follows  to  this  effect :  ^  I,  who 
write  this^  said  to  the  Pilgrim  (the  ai^llation  by  whioh  Loyola 
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designated  himself  in  this  narrative),  when  he  had  related  this 
circumstance,  that  other  particulars  of  it  were  related  by  Laines ; 
upon  which  he  replied,  whatever  Laines  may  have  said  concerning 
the  matter  will  be  true.  I  do  not  remember  it  so  particularly  :  but 
when  I  related  it,  I  know  that  I  related  nothing  but  what  was  true.' 
This  he  said  concerning  this  vision,  and  the  like  he  also  said 
concerning  several  other  things,  referring  to  the  accuracy  of 
what  he  had  related  to  Laines.  The  vision,  however,  was  not  one 
which  could,  even  in  its  minutest  circumstances,  have  been  for- 
gotten by  one  to  whom  it  had  been  actually  vouchsafed.  Neither 
can  the  Jesuit's  excuse  be  admitted  as  valid,  that  because  of  the 
frequency  of  such  visions  his  recollection  of  them  was  confused; 
because,  if  he  remembered  anything,  he  must  have  retained  full 
recollection  of  this  particular  miracle  from  which  his  Society 
took  its  appellation.  The  story,  as  related  by  Lcunes,  adopted 
by  the  Society,  arid  recorded  by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet 
over  the  door  of  the  chapel  is,  that  Ignatius  losing  his  bodily 
senses  there,  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  full  splendour  of 
heaven,  saw  the  Father  beholding  him  with  an  aspect  full  of 
love,  the  Son  bearing  his  cross,  and  pointing  to  the  marks  of 
his  passion ;  heard  the  Father  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the 
Son,  saw  himself  benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and  heard 
these  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Son,  Ego  vobis  Kama  propi* 
tms  ero.  Therefore,  it  was,  according  to  Laines,  that  he  gave 
his  order  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Jesuits 
contend  for.the  truth  of  this  miracle  with  an  assurance  altoge- 
ther worthy  of  themselves. 

Laines,  indeed,  was  as  much  the  architect  of  the  Society  as 
Loyola  was  the  founder :  and  this  is  so  ht  allowed  by  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  ascribe  to  Loyola  those  parts  of  the  institute 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Order,  and  which  they  say  were  re- 
vealed to  him  }  but,  upon  everything  which  was  not  so  revealed, 
they  say  he  consulted  with  Laines,  who  had  made  the  rise, 
progress,  and  rules  of  the  monastic  orders  his  especial  study. 
No  two  men  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  service 
which  the  papal  system  needed  at  that  time.  The  existing  orders 
could  not  have  withstood  the  Reformation ;  their  abuses  were 
too  great,  too  flagrant :  they  furnished  zealots  and  persecutors 
enough  for  the  work  which  was  to  be  done ;  but  the  finer,  as 
well  as  the  more  sincere  and  ardent  spirits  went  out  from  them, 
and  became  leaders  in  that  great  religions  revolution  which 
emancipated  the  north  of  Europe ;  so  that  the  monasteries,  in 
fact,  served  rather  as  seminaries  for  the  reformers  than  as  for*- 
tresses  of  the  Pope.  The  papal  court,  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
aerpeat  was  never  wantii^  was  glad  to  institute  a  new  order, 
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which  might  do  for  it  what  had  been  done  by  the  Domiiiicans 
and  Franciscans  against  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ;  sure  of 
enlisting  thus  many  of  those  enthusiastic  minds  which  might 
with  equal  facility  have  been  enlisted  against  it,  and  having 
ample  employment  for  such  minds  in  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress. A  fitter  saint  for  its  purpose  than  Loyola  could  not 
have  been  desired,  nor  a  more  politic  instrument  than  Laines. 
When,  therefore,  they  had  matured  their  scheme,  the  Pope 
referred  it  to  three  cardinals,  one  of  whom  opposed  it  at  first, 
saying,  there  were  already  too  many  orders  in  the  church ;  but 
afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  declared,  that  an  irresistible 
impulse  had  produced  the  change.  On  their  approbation,  the 
Pope  in  1540  established  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  confirmed 
the  rule.  It  differed  in  some  essential  points  from  all  other 
Institutes.  The  Jesuits  neither  devoted  themselves  to  a  con- 
templative nor  an  active  life,  but  to  either  or  both,  as  circum- 
stances might  determine :  they  were  therefore  neither  monks 
nor  friars.  They  had  no  peculiar  dress,  but  were  to  adopt 
the  habit  of  the  regular  clergy  in  whatever  country  they  might 
be  stationed,  that  they  might  not,  by  any  unusual  appearance, 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  or  awaken  the  fears  of  the 
heretics.  No  severity  either  of  abstinence  or  self-inflicted  pains 
was  imposed,  no  night-service  in  their  chapels,  no  choir  at  the 
regular  canonical  hours ;  for  this  would  have  called  the  brethren 
from  more  needful  employments :  observances,  therefore,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  for  some,  inconvenient  for  all,  and 
useful,  as  the  politic  head  by  whom  this  rule  had  been  framed 
well  knew,  for  nobody, — were  dispensed  with  altogether.  Their 
enemies,  whether  in  their  own  church,  or  in  the  reformed  ones, 
did  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  this  as  indicating  a  want  of  holiness 
in  the  Society ;  but  the  Jesuits  defended  themselves  by  pleading 
that  a  like  dispensation  had  been  originally  designed  for  the 
Dominicans,  though  abandoned  in  course  of  time ;  and  they 
lost  less  by  it  in  public  opinion  than  they  gained  by  being  for* 
bidden  to  receive  money  for  the  performance  of  any  of  their 
sacerdotal  functions ;  for,  though  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  he  who  ministers  at  the  altar  should  rightfully  live  by 
the  altar,  yet  these  functions  had  been  made  a  trade,  and  that 
trade  was  a  reproach  to  the  church. 

^  They  admitted  into  the  Society  none  who  had  been  stigma- 
tized by  any  sentence  either  civil  or  canonical ;  none  whose  dis- 
position was  known  to  be  fickle ;  none  who  were  likely  to  be 
useless,  nor  who,  having  professed  in  any  other  order,  would 
have  removed  to  this.  Other  orders  were  contented  with  sub- 
mitting their  novices  to  one  year  of  probation :    the  Jesuits 
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required  two ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  were 
thought  expedient,  its  term  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
But  if  it  were  thus  difficult  to  obtain  admittance,  they  who  were 
once  received  into  the  company,  if  they  became  weary  of  the 
obligation  which  they  had  taken  upon  themselves,  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  immured,  or  buried  alive :  the  Jesuits  were  too 
wise  to  trouble  themselves   with   the   custody  of  refractory 
members ;  they  made  immediate  expulsion  the  punishment  of 
any  disobedience.     When  Loyola  was  informed   of  any  such 
act,  even  if  it  were  at  midnight,  he  sent  for  the  offender  in- 
stantly, made  him  put  on  a  secular  habit,  and  turned  him  into 
the  street :  the  General  having  the  power  of  cancelling  at  any 
time  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  taken  by 
each  member  upon  his   admission,  if  such  a  discharge  were 
thought  expedient  for  the  individual  or  for  the  Company.  There 
was  a  fourth  vow,  taken  only  by  the  first  of  the  four  classes  into 
which  the  Order  was  divided  :  this  was  a  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  to  go  on  any  mission  whereon  he  might  think  proper 
to  order  them  :  these  were  called  the  Professed,  and  these  alone 
constituted  what  was  properly  denominated  the  *  Company,'  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  learned  men,  who,  having  been  so  moved 
by  the  Spirit,  had  dedicated  their  knowledge^  to  the  service  of 
God,  by  labouring  in  the  Order  for  the  general  good.     The 
second  class  consisted  of  Spiritual  Coadjutors,  men  of  blameless 
conversation  and  sufficient  erudition,  whose  business  it  was  to 
assist  the  professed  in  spiritual  things.    The  third  class  were 
young  men  of  hopeful  dispositions,  in  training  for  one  or  other 
of  the  higher  grades  as  they  might  be  found  fit.     The  fourth 
were  Temporal  Coadjutors,  persons  contented  with   Martha's 
lot,  who  performed  the  domestic  offices  of  the  Society,  and  thus 
left  the  higher  minds  to  their  higher  duties,  undistracted  by 
such  cares.     Both  classes  of  coadjutors  were  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  any  property,  a  perfect  abnegation   of  all  self-inte- 
rests being  displayed  in  the  whole  Rule.   The  professed  made  a 
vow  never  to  suffer  a  relaxation  of  their  rule  to  the  admission  of 
wealth  5  never  openly  or  secretly  to  aspire  to  any  rank  in  the 
Company,  or  to  accept  any  external  rank,  unless  they  were 
required  to  accept  it  by  one  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  obey, 
whereby  their  superior  in  the  Order  was  meant,  or  the  Pope. 
These  renunciations  of  wealth  and  power  were,  however,  com- 
fortably reconciled  with  the  possession  of  both ;  for  though  the 
Society  might  have  no  property,  and  it  was  even  provided  that 
the  alms  which  the  professed  asked  must  be  only  from  day  to 
day, — ^not  permanent  and  calculable  like  a  revenue, — Ignatius 
had  experienced  that  mendicity  was  no  convenient  occupation 
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for  K  student,  and  therefore  the  Colleges  and  Houses  of  Proba- 
tion were  allowed  to  possess  a  common  property,  anything 
which  government  might  bestow  upon  them  for  the  general  good, 
or  individuals  for  their  own  salvation, — that  is,  whatever  they 
could  get.  But  the  professed,  who  indeed  filled  all  the  offices 
of  the  Society,  administered  this  property^  though  they  lived  in 
convents,  to  the  use  of  which  none  of  it  might  be  applied.  By 
this  arrangement,  they  who  enjoyed  the  property  were  pre- 
vented from  abusing  it,  and  the  whole  power  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  professed. 

Obedience  was  the  main  spring  of  this  great  machine ;  it  was 
exercised  at  first  in  the  most  unreasonable  and  preposterous 
trials,  and  put  to  use  at  last,  when  time  and  opportunity  served, 
in  the  most  desperate  ones.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Society 
was  to  defend  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papaV  church ; 
if  that  church  were  to  tell  them,  that  what  appeared  white  to 
their  eyes  was  black,  black  they  were  bound  to  pronounce  it; 
this  is  no  exaggerated  representation,  they  are  literally*  enjoined 
to  do  so  in  the  Exercitia  Spiritualia  of  their  founder.  This 
object  was  to  be  effected  by  getting,  as  much  as  possible^  into 
their  own  hands  the  business  of  education,  and  by  undertaking 
the  conversion  of  heathens  and  heretics.  They  were  a  corps  of 
spiritual  Janissaries,  raised,  recruited,  and  disciplined  for  the 
Pope's  special  service ;  and  no  corps  was  ever  more  completely 
organized.  The  most  minute  and  constant  inspection  was  carried 
on  in  every  one  of  their  establishments,  so  that  the  superiors 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
every  individual  member,  every  one,  indeed,  being  bound  by 
his  Kule  to  give  immediate  information  of  anything  amiss  which 
he  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  demeanour  of  another.  The  subor- 
dhiation  was  equally  complete.  The  Provincial  Principals, 
with  certain  of  the  professed,  selected  for  the  purpose,  dected 
the  General  of  the  Order,  whose  residence  was  to  be  at  Rome, 
that  he  might  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Pope. 
The  appointment  to  all  offices  was  vested  in  him,  and  his 
power  was  said  to  be  absolute  j  but  it  was  only  so  while  he 
conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  the  opinion  of 
his  four  assistants,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  Professed. 
Their  business  it  was  to  regulate  his  diet  and  his  apparel,  to 
define  his  functions,  and  to  admonish  him  in  humility,  if  he 
erred,  for  which  also  there  was  a  monitor  appointed.  If  aught 
worse  than  an  error  of  judgment  should  occur,  if  any  depravity 

*  Ut  ipti  Ecchtia  CathoHat  omnitw  wumimet  con/ormes^e  simta,  nquid,  quodocmiU 
noitrit  apparet  aibwn,  niffnim  ilia  ewe  definimt,  debcmms  Uidem  ^uod  nigrum  «/, 
|»r(Mitm/»are.— ^.  141»  Ed.  1695* 
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should  be  discovered,  either  in  doctrine  or  morals,  {homines 
enim  tiimif^,  says  Ribadaneyra,)  in  such  case  the  assistants 
might  convolce  a  general  congregation^  who  had  power  to  depose 
him,  because  they  represented  the  whole  society,  and  were 
therefore  superior  to  its  absolute  head.  They  might  even  inflict 
severer  punishment,  if  the  crime  required  it.  Thus^  it  may 
be  seen,  that  the  Jesuits  were  acting  equally  in  the  spirit  of 
their  own  constitution  when  they  exerted  themselves  in  esta- 
blishing or  upholding  a  despotic  government,  and  when  they 
were  employed  in  exciting  and  abetting  a  rebellion.  Their  doc* 
trines  were  not  more  convertible  to  the  political  views  of  Philip 
II.  and  Louis  XIV.^  than  to  those  of  tne  Parisian  League  and 
the  Scotch  Covenant. 

Novices  were  prepared  for  their  first  vows  by  a  course  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  a  course  which  the  Jesuits  recommended 
also  to  all  who  put  themselves  under  their  spiritual  direction^ 
modifying  it  with  their  wonted  skill  to  the  circumstances  and 
disposition  of  the  patient.  There  are  decisive  proofs  of  mad- 
ness in  the  early  part  of  Loyola's  career,  and  strong  indications 
of  cunning,  if  not  of  intentional  imposture  in  the  latter  stages ; 
but  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  weakness  in  him  at  any  time, 
it  was  in  the  fondness  with  which  he  regarded  this  system  of 
religious  drilling.  There  would  have  been  little  merit  in  the 
invention,  had  it  been  originally  his  own  ;  it  was,  however,  the 
means  by  which  he  converted  to  his  own  views,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, the  conversion  of  Faber,  Xavier,  Laines,  and  Salmeron ; 
and  it  was  found  so  efficacious  with  weaker  minds,  in  which  fear 
or  conscience  had  been  awakened,  that  the  Jesuits  at  length,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  work,  divided  the  praise 
of  its  authorship  between  their  founder  and  the  Virgin  Mary  I 
affirming,  that  the  Virgin  herself  had  commissioned  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  make  known  the  part  which  she  had  had  in  composing 
it.  The  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of  Laines ;  and  on 
the  same  trusty  testimony,  it  is  asserted,  that  a  common 
guardian  angel  not  being  sufficient  for  such  a  persoil  as  Loyola, 
an  archangel  was,  for  special  honour,  appointed  to  that  charge. 
Laines  asked  Loyola  if  it  were  not  so,  and  he  received  no 
answer;  but  this  silence  was  full  confirmation,  for  Loyola 
blushed  at  the  question,  like  a  virgin  surprised  alone  by  men, 
ut  verbis  Lainis  utar^  says  one  of  his  biographers :  so  skilfully 
did  Laines  prepare  the  proper  adornment  of  machinery  for  the 
history  of  the  Order;  and  so  craftily  did  Ignatius,  without  conw 
mitting  himself  by  any  direct  falsehood,  assent  to  any  fable 
which  his  wily  coadjutor  deemed  it  profitable  to  devise. 
The  Jesuits^  like  all  the  other  orders  of  the  Romish  church, 
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invented  monstrous  miracles  in  such  profusbn^  as  if  their  inten* 
tion  was  to  mock  the  credulous,  and  insult  the  understanding 
of  those  who  could  not  express  their  incredulitv*  without  being 
accounted  heretics,  and  -persecuted  accordingly.  Bat  in  the 
case  of  Loyola's  Exercises,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
miracle,  it  being  evident,  from  the  scholastic  character  of  the 
work,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  written  it  himself^  unless 
by  inspiration ;  and  the  story  which  they  devised  is  neither  the 
earliest  nor  the  latest  proof  that  the  Magna  Mater  of  their 
mythology  is  versed  in  school  divinity.  When  it  had  been 
determined  to  accept  the  services  of  Loyola  and  his  followers, 
these  Exercises  received  the  Pope's  sanction, — ^he,  ejr  certd 
scientiasud,  approving  all  and  everything  therein  contained;  and 
not  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  notable  sentence  which  acknow- 
ledged his  power  of  making  white  black.  He  strenuously 
recommended  them  to  all  Christian  people,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  required  by  their  Rule  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them,  that  they  might  know  how  to  conduct  a 
patient  through  the  course. 

Some  resolution  was  required  for  entering  upon  this  regular 
course  of  spiritual  medicine*  The  Jesuits  wished  the  patient 
to  undergo  it  in  one  of  their  own  establishments,  or  in  a  con- 
vent ;  a  place  of  retirement  in  the  country  might  do ;  and  where 
secrecy  was  desirable,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  persons 
high  in  rank,  the  devotees  might  be  attended  privately  at  their 
own  houses.  The  whole  course,  if  gone  through  as  it  ought  jto 
be  by  those  who  could  bear  it,  and  were  deemed  fit  for  it,  was^ 
for  the  sake  of  method,  divided  into  four  weeks,  and  usually 
extended  to  about  thirty  days,  during  which,  the  religious  peni- 
tent was  conducted  through  tlie  purgative,  illuminative,  and 
unitive  stages  of  devotion.  If  he  put  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  ghostly  physician,  he  was  secluded  all  this  time 
from  any  other  society,  and  any  other  business  than  the  great 
work  in  which  he  had  engaged :  and  that  nothing  might  distract 
him,  the  doors  and  windows  were  to  be  closed,  and  no  light 
admitted  except  when  he  was  at  his  meals,  or  in  the  intervals 
allowed  for  reading.  Five  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  were 
to  be  devoted  to  meditation :  one  was  at  midnight,  the  deep 
silence  of  that  time  being  most  suitable  for  such  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  second  was  at  dawn,  the  third  a  little  before  dinner, 
the  fourth  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fifth  at  evening.  He  was 
to  commence  with  a  preparatory  prayer,  and  then  call  upon  his 
imagination  for  what  is  termed  a  Prelude;  a  plan  for  the  first  of 
these  Preludes  is  given  in  one  of  the  most  approved  glosses 
upon  these  Exercises^  (that  of  P.  Francisco  de  Sakzar) — in  this 
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the  Patient  was  to  imagme  that  he  saw  the  Almighty  seated  in 
infinite  majesty  upon  a  throne  surrounded  by  angels,  and  like 
a  sea  of  all  peifection,  from  which  all  creatures  issued  like  rWers 
as  from  their  source,  and  to  which  they  returned  as  to  their  proper 
end.  Having  such  a  scene  present  to  his  mind's  eye,  he  was  to 
think  upon  the  fall  of  the  angels  first ;  then  upon  the  fall  of  man ; 
thirdly,  upon  his  own  sins,  mortal  and  venial,  not  specially  but  in 
general ;  and  to  conclude  with  an  address  to  the  Saviour,  whom 
he  was  to  suppose  there  present,  on  the  cross,  face  to  face  I 
Every  day's  exercise  was  in  the  same  order,  the  Preludes  varying 
as  progress  was  made  in  the  purgative,  or  other  stage  of  the 
penitent's  progress.  Thus,  in  one  of  these  mental  pageants  the 
Patient  was  to  imagine  that  the  house  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
not  at  Loretto,  but  in  its  original  site  at  Nazareth  j  the  Virgin 
there  receiving  the  Archangel's  salutation  i  the  human  race  of 
all  nations,  languages  and  colours,  in  all  stages  of  life,  from 
birth  to  death,  and  engaged  in  all  its  concerns ;  and  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  looking  from  the  throne  upon  the  world 
and  all  its  ways.  In  another  contemplation,  he  was  to  be 
present  in  the  stable  with  the  Holy  Family,  eorum  uicumque 
necemtoHbuSy  cum  reverentianKiximhfamulantem.  At  another 
time,  to  represent,  as  strongly  as  his  fancy  could  embody  such 
anticipation,  his  own  death  and  interment,  the  terrors  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  punishment  of  the  souls  iu  hell.  The  prayers  which 
he  was  to  pour  forth,  as  if  addressing  the  Saviour,  then  to  be 
imagined  visible  as  well  as  present,  were  not  like  that  of  the 
Publican  in  the  parable,  but  in  the  most  exaggerated  style  of  pas- 
sionate self-condemnation,  expressing  astonishment  that  the 
angels  who  bear  the  sword  of  divine  justice  should  have  spared 
him  so  long ;  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  elements,  all  crea- 
tures, and  all  productions  of  the  earth,  should  not  combine  for 
the  destruction  of  such  an  offender;  that  earth  itself  should 
not  open  to  absorb,  and  hell  to  receive  him  into  everlasting 
torments !  This  was  the  sketch  which  Loyola  himself  supplied, 
and  the  drastic  prescription  was  administered  in  full  force  by 
those  who  assisted  the  Patient  with  written  meditations ;  for  the 
directory  enjoined  such  to  be  prepared,  in  order  that  the 
memory  might  be  spared ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  faculties, 
it  was  said,  being  at  this  time  required  for  the  understanduig 
and  the  will. 

The  Director  was  to  be  careful  that  his  Patient's  head  was  not 
turned  by  too  long  continuance  in  prayer ;  for  of  this,  it  was 
said,  there  was  great  danger,  either  when  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion, or  of  consolation.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  imagina- 
tion was  to  be  checked  if  it  found  either  too  much  difficulty  or 
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too  much  delight  in  the  Preludes  which  it  was  required  to 
compose.  Most  care  was  required  during  the  purgative  part  of 
the  icourse.  The  better  times  for  visiting  him  were  early  and 
late;  early,  when  the  mind  was  most  clear  to  receive  and 
imbibe  instruction ;  late,  when  it  stood  most  in  need  of  counsel 
against  temptation,  and  comfort  in  its  desolation.  During  the 
consolatory  stages  he  might  be  left  much  to  himself.  WiSi  his 
attendant  he  was  to  have  no  speech,  except  what  was  necessary  \ 
but  in  certain  cases,  a  patient  might  be  attended  by  one  of  his 
own  choice,  because  it  was  found  that  some  persons  opened 
themselves  more  freely  to  one  with  whom  they  were  familiar, 
than  to  their  director.  The  only  books  allowed  were  the  Breviary 
and  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  for  one  who  was  a  priest :  and 
when  it  seemed  expedient,  the  book  de  ImitaHone  Christif 
(which  the  Jesuits  ascribe,  not  to  Thomas  k  Kempls,  but  to 
Gerson,)  and  after  the  first  week,  selections  from  the  Gospels, 
and  select  lives  of  the  Saints.  There  was  work  enough  without 
books  for  the  intervals  between  the  five  hours;  and  that  work 
was  not  the  least  characteristic  part  of  the  course.  The  patient 
was  to  determine  every  day  upon  correcting  some  one  particular 
sin  to  which  he  was  addicted,  beginning  with  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  his  ruling  vice.  To  assist  him  in  this,  he  was 
furnished  with  a  ruled  paper  containing  a  line  for  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  he  was  to  pray  for  grace  to  observe  how  often  he 
inclined  toward  that  sin  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  avoid 
it  in  future  ;  every  inclination  to  it  was  to  be  noted  and  pricked 
down  as  it  occurred,  and  thus  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  paper 
would  show  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  amending  it 
If  that  progress  were  not  rapid,  there  was  this  comfort  held  out 
to  him,  that  when  sin  suggests  itself,  the  stronger  the  sngges-* 
tion  and  the  more  arduous  the  struggle,  the  greater  was  the 
merit  in  overcoming  it  at  last.  Patients  were  to  be  indulged 
at  the  Director's  discretion  in  the  use  of  cilices,  chains,  and 
wliips :  the  Director  was  always  to  be  vigilant  in  detecting  the 
sophistry  and  paralogisms  of  the  devil,  who,  from  false  pre- 
mises, would  draw  false  conclusions;  and  in  the  unitive  stage 
he  was  to  encourage  or  excite  comfortable  feelings. 

The  great  object  of  this  course  was  to  lead  the  Patient  to 
choose  a  religious  life;  or,  in  other  words,  to  induce  him 
(should  he  be  a  fit  subject)  to  become  a  Jesuit  :  but  this  object 
was  not  to  appear ;  and  the  directions  given  for  exciting  the 
desire,  and  fomenting  while  seeming  to  discourage  it,  are  truly 
Jesuitical.  Not  less  Jesuitical,  in  the  right  Protestant  sense  of 
that  expressive  word,  are  the  directions  given  in  the  Rule  itself, 
for  regulating  die  countenance.    A  Jesuit  wag  never  lightly  to 
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move  his  head,  but  with  gravity  when  it  was  necessary  to  move 
it ;  at  other  times  it  was  to  be  kept  inclining  a  little  forward, 
and  with  no  declination  to  either  side ;  the  eyes  looking  down- 
ward, especially  when  conversing  with  persons  of  authority : 
the  brow  wa&  not  to  be  wrinkled  ;  still  more  was  any  wrinkling 
of  the  nose  to  be  avoided,  to  the  intent  that  inward  serenity 
might  be  denoted  by  a  serene  countenance :  the  lips  were 
neither  to  be  compressed  nor  opened  widely ;  and  the  whole 
face  was  rather  to  denote  cheerfulness  than  sadness,  or  than 
any  less  regulated  emotion.  In  these  instructions  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Society  appears  ;  not  such  as  it  was  designed  by 
Lovola  in  the  fervour  of  his  first  sincerity,  but  as  it  was  moulded^ 
ana  perfected,  and  stamped  by  Laines  and  his  successors. 
What  the  founder's  Exercises  were  to  the  devout  and  simple, 
their  casuistry  was  to  the  children  of  this  world.  The  Jesuits 
were,  therefore,  all  things  to  all  men.  They  could,  as  occasion 
required^  inculcate  the  most  uncompromising  bigotry  or  the 
laxest  morals  :  the  right  divine  of  kings,  or  the  duty  of  deposing 
and  putting  them  to  death.  Their  Rule  expressly  forbade  them 
to  take  any  part  in  political  affairs,  yet  they  aimed  at  the  direc- 
tion of  state  affairs  in  every  country  where  they  were  tolerated. 
Their  Rule  excused  them  from  all  those  unnecessary  observ- 
ances in  which  other  Regulars  misspent  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  time ;  yet  no  others  encouraged  so  greatly  that  puppetry 
and  those  puerile  practices  of  devotion  which  amuse  the  vulgar. 
The  use  of  any  hurtful  austerities  was  forbidden  by  their  Insti- 
tute ;  but  there  was  a  dispensing  power  for  everything  :  and,  if 
a  Jesuit  discovered  a  strong  predilection  for  tormenting  himself, 
he  was  allowed  the  gratification  ;  and  their  histories  accordingly 
vie  with  the  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan,  and  Dominican 
Chronicles  in  disgusting  feats  of  filthy  mortification  and  self- 
inflicted  cruelties^  as  well  as  in  extravagant  and  audacious 
fictions.  Being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  talents,  acquire- 
ments, and  character  of  every  member,  the  Superiors  could  at 
all  times  find  agents  perfectly  qualified  for  any  service^  however 
delicate  or  however  desperate ;  whether  it  was  to  direct  the 
conscience  of  a  debauched  king  and  his  mistresses ;  to  harden 
wicked  hearts,  or  to  pervert  weak  heads ;  to  plot  against  the 
life  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  liberties  of  a  state ;  to  bring  forward 
in  controversy  all  the  stores  of  learning  with  all  the  resources 
of  art,  aided  by  the  most  accomplished  sophistry  and  the  most 
intrepid  falsehood ;  to  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
with  the  zeal  and  in  the  spirit  of  an  apostle ;  to  organize  the 
bloodiest  conspiracy  against  the  Protestants,  or  engage  with 
true  benevolence  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  5  to  suffer 
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death  as  a  traitor  at  Tyburn^  or  as  a  martyr  in  Japan^ — ^the  Jesuit 
Colleges  could  at  any  time  supply  men  thoroughly  qualified  for 
all  these  services. 

Such  was  the  great  machine  which  Ignatius^  with  the  help  of 
his  first  disciples,  constructed  and  put  in  action.  When  the 
Pope  approved  of  the  Institution  he  limited  the  number  of  its 
members  to  threescore,  but  the  limitation  was  removed  three 
years  afterwards.  As  soon  as  they  were  formally  incorporated, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  General ;  the  nomination,  of  course, 
unanimously  fell  upon  Loyola,  and  was  accepted  by  him,  after 
much  histrionic  reluctance,  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  a 
Confessor*  The  associated  Jesuits  then  took  the  fourth  vow, 
inserting  these  words  immediately  after  those  whereby  they 
swore  special  obedience  to  the  Pope,  JSt  tibi,  reverende  Pater, 
locum  Dei  tenenti.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  installatioa 
was  concluded,  this  locum  tenens  went  to  work  in  the  kitchen, 
as  an  example. 

One  of  his  benefiictresses  came  to  him  from  Spain,  with  two 
companions  of  her  own  sex,  and  intreated  him  to  receive  them 
into  his  order,  and  establish,  by  their  agency,  a  community  of 
female  Jesuits.  Loyola  unwillingly  undertook,  at  her  desire, 
the  spiritual  direction  of  these  three  women ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  he  found  the  task  so  difficult  and  so  hopeless, 
that  he  besought  the  Pope  to  grant  the  Society  an  exemption 
from  ever  taking  the  charge  of  females.  This  broad  exemption 
they  accordingly  obtained  ^  it  saved  them  from  much  embar- 
rassment :  and  a  Jesuit  coidd  always  obtain  a  special  license 
when  any  politic  end  was  in  view. 

To  follow  the  remainder  of  Loyola's  life  would  be  to  relate 
the  history  of  his  order  during  those  years  :  he  lived  to  see  the 
spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  erected  extended  into  the  twelve 
provinces  of  Portugal,  Castile,  Andalusia,  Aragon,  Italy,  Naples, 
Sicily,  High  Germany,  Low  Germany,  France,  Brazil,  and  India. 
Nearly  an  hundred  Colleges  or  Houses  were  founded  for,  or  trans- 
ferred to  it,  in  these. countries;  and,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  thirty-five  years  after  his  own  conversion,  and  sixteen 
after  the  establishment  of  his  Order,  the  extent  which  that 
Order  had  obtained,  the  influence  which  it  exercised,  the  ambi- 
tious projects  which  it  had  formed,  and  the  power  which  it 
was  exerting  for  evil  and  for  good,  might  have  made  him  look 
to  the  canonization  he  expected  as  his  due.  No  scheme  of 
policy  ever  more  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed ;  that  purpose  was  to  support  the  papal  church, 
and,  therefore,  from  that  church,  Loyola  well  deserved  all  the 
honours  it  could  bestow.    But,  even  with  regard  to  the  papacy, 
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the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  was  Jesuitical.  If  a  pope  was  unfriendly 
to  the  Order,  his  life  was  deemed  to  be  in  danger  from  their  prac- 
tices; and  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  accusations  which, 
by  persons  of  their  own  church,  have  been  brought  against  them 
on  that  score,  it  is  certain  that,  when  their  Order  was  abolished, 
their  vow  of  special  obedience  appeared  to  have  been  taken  with 
a  mental  reservation,  saving  always  the  interests  of  the  Society ; 
for  as  a  Society,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's  authority,  the  Jesuits 
continued  to  exist ;  and  as  a  Society  they  were  found  existing 
when  the  papal  church,  upon  a  better  view  of  its  own  policy, 
thought  proper  to  revive  them.  Hence  we  may  estimate  the 
efficacy  of  the  enactment  concerning  them  in  the  late  Relief 
Bill ;  an  enactment  which,  like  the  other  notable  securities  iu 
that  Bill,  is  worth — about  as  much  as  it  was  meant  to  be. 

What  consequences  may  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jesuits  might  afford^  a  wide  theme  for  specu- 
lation. It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  diurnal 
directors  of  public  opinion,  that  '  as  a  monastic  institution, 
they  have  no  more  influence  than  the  gjrpsies/  Yet  gypsies  do 
not  exercise  more  influence  over  ser^infi^  men  and  maids^  than 
Jesuits  have  exercised  over  kings  and  queens,  princes  and 
princesses,  statesmen,  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  their 
mistresses,  who  have  sometimes  more  ascendancy  over  them 
than  either :  the  young,  whom  they  manage  by  their  vices  ;  the 
old,  whom  they  govern  by  their  fears ;  and  the  machiavelists 
of  middle  life,  for  whom  they  have  a  code  of  morals  which 
provides  a  loophole  for  every  expedient  crime.  This  influence 
they  have  exercised,  not  only  in  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  the  , 
Bourbon,  and  Austrian,  and  Braganzan  families,  but  in  the 
court  and  cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  Men  may  delude  them- 
selves and  others  by  haranguing  upon  the  change  of  times  and 
the  march  of  intellect ;  but  human  nature  is  now  what  it  was 
at  the  Revolution,  and  those  persons  must  be  easily  deceived 
who  can  believe,  that  there  is  at  this  time  more  stability  of 
principle  in  our  statesmen,  more  fidelity  in  our  dignitaries  of 
the  church  and  of  the  law,  more  integrity  in  what  are  called 

!)ublic  men,  than  at  that  great  crisis  of  our  civil  and  religious 
iberties.  The  Jesuits  of  this  day  are  the  faithful  successors  of 
those  who  then  by  their  intrigues  endangered  both  :  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  institutions  ;  they  teach  and  practise  the 
same  casuistry ;  they  take  the  same  vow  of  special  obedience 
to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  their  own  general, 
locum  Dei  tenenti!  They  have  the  same  clear,  definite,  intel- 
ligible object  in  view;  zeal  and  ability  have  never  been  wanting 
among  them ;   and  funds  will  always  be  forthcoming  to  any 
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extent  that  they  may  require,  for  they  draw  upon  a  ^  Bank  of 
Faith '  which  never  stops  payment. 

^  I  will  produce  evidence/  says  Mr.  O'Connell,  ^  to  show  that 
literature,  that  science,  that  everything  that  is  graceful  in  classic 
learning,  has  been  increased  more  by  the  Jesuits,  than  by  any 
other  class  of  men.  I  will  show  that  more  heathens  and  pagans 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits,  than  by  any 
others  ;  and  that  more  of  their  blood,  as  martyrs,  has  been  shed, 
than  of  any  other  class  of  Christians.'  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  estimate,  abating  something  from  its  amount,  a  Romanist 
is  bound^  to  agree,  if  he  believe  those  relations  which  have 
obtained,  in  some  instances,  the  highest  sanction  of  his  intal- 
lible  church,  and  in  others,  its  unqualified  approbation.  They 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  that  church  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  danger;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Jesuits, 
the  Romanists  would  not  have  been  more  considerable  at 
this  day  in  Great  Britain  and  miserable  Ireland,  than  they 
are  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  sincere  Papist  cannot 
regard  them  with  too  much  gratitude,  the  Protestant  with  too 
much  distrust.  The  Protestant,  however,  who  is  well  versed 
in  their  history,  will  render  them  justice;  and  it  is  giving 
them  no  equivocal  commendation  to  say^  that  when  the  story 
of  their  American  missions  is  divested  of  all  false  colouring, 
and  all  fable,  what  remains  might  entitle  the  memory  of  their 
missionaries  in  those  parts  to  any  honours  short  of  idolatry. 
There  they  did  nothing  but  good ;  but  in  Europe  their  efforts 
have  been  so  perversely  directed,  that  the  best  men  among  them 
have  laid  down  their  lives  with  true  devotion,  in  furtherance  of 
what,  in  itself  and  its  consequences,  was  evil. 

.The  reader  who  desires  thoroughly  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  famous  Society,  should  peruse  the  Lettres  Pro- 
vindalesi;  but  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  in  that  work,  the 
most  finished  and  most  successful  of  its  kind,  Pascal  has  dealt  as 
unfairly  with  the  Jesuits,  as  if  he  had  been  trained  in  their  own 
school.  For  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  he  exposes  are 
charged  upon  them,  as  if  they  alone  were  guilty  of  so  teaching  and 
so  acting ;  whereas  the  other  Regulars  held  the  same  opmions, 
and  went  on  in  the  same  course  of  action  ;  and  it  is  not  upon  the 
Jesuits  that  the  condemnation  should  fall,  nor  upon  any  other 
order,  black,  white,  or  grey ;  but  upon  that  Romish  church, 
in  the  service  of  which  they  were  all  equally  engaged,  which 
adopted  their  legends,  applauded  their  crimes,  and  encouraged 
them  to  support  its  cause,  by  any  means,  per  fas  et  nefa$. 
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Art,  II.  TMdtre  de  L.  B.  Picard,  Membre  de  VInstitut 
(Acad^mie  Frangoise.)      12  torn.    Paris. 

ItJ'  PICARD,  Member  of  the  Institute^  and  manager  of  the 
'^^^  Odeon  Theatre  at  Paris,  died  about  a  year  since,  leaving 
behind  him  a  numerous  progeny  of  dramas  and  romances. 
The  twelve  volumes,  published  in  his  lifetime,  and  under  his 
immediate  direction,  contain  near  half  a  hundred  comedies, 
comic  operas,  and  farces,  yet  not  the  whole  of  his  dramatic 
pieces.  The  sin  of  omission,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  that 
will  be  charged  against  him.  He  might  have  retrenched  still 
more,  with  advantage  to  the  reader, — at  least  to  the  purchaser, 
•— «nd  to  his  own  fame. 

Had  M.  Picard's  genius  kept  pace  with  his  ambition,  his 
plays,  or  as  our  neighbours  express  it,  his  '  th^^tre/  would  be 
a  precious  bequest,  not  to  the  drama  alone,  but  to  general 
literature.  He  began  his  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in 
1791,  and  laboured  continuously,  if  not  incessantly,   from  that 

Eeriod  to  his  death.  His  leading  and  avowed  object,  both  in 
is  dramatic  pieces  and  romances,  from  ^  Mediocre  et  Rampant j 
ou  le  May  en  de  parvenir,'  to  *  Gabriel  Desodrj/y  ou  le  Gil  Bias 
de  la  Revolution/  was  to  exhibit  the  shifting  aspects  of  French 
character,  manners,  and  society,  in  his  time.  Thus  professing, 
and  really  studying,  to  draw  his  characters,  not  from  his  imagi- 
nation, abstract  nature,  or  books,  but  from  the  community 
around  him, — faithful  in  his  delineations,  even  to  personality, 
and  bending  to  his  purpose  traits  and  incidents  within  his  own 
knowledge  or  observation,  his  pen  had  the  most  ample  and  favor- 
able scope.  The  reign  of  the  Convention  and  of  Terror  was  a  dis- 
tempered access  of  maniac  inhumanity.  But  the  fluctuations 
of  fortune,  character,  and  manners,  which  grew  out  of  the  revo- 
lution,— the  whimsical  changes,  or  rather  interchanges,  of  social 
position, — the  vices  and  impertinences  of  base  parvenus, — the 
comic  solecisms  and  insolent  airs  of  the  valet  suddenly  exalted 
to  the  master, — the  fallen  pride  or  grovelling  servility  of  the 
master  reduced  to  serve  and  cringe  in  his  turn, — the  general  pre- 
valence of  corruption,  intrigue,  cupidity,  and  vanity, — political, 
social,  and  domestic, — afforded  the  widest  and  most  fruitful  field 
that  could  be  opened  to  the  comic  dramatist.  Had  it  been 
traversed  with  competent  ability,  the  result  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  future  student  of  that  remarkable  period.  Strip  Aris- 
tophanes of  the  exaggerations  of  his  wit  and  malice,  and  his 
comedies  present  the  most  authentic  and  instructive  pictures 
that  have  cmnt  down  to  us^  of  the  social  economy,  follies,  and 
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vices  of  the  Athenians.  What  historian  has  given,  or  could  give, 
pictures  so  faithful,  so  striking,  so  admirable,  as  are  Moliere*s, 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  j— of  its  viceS,  follies,  fopperies^  affecta- 
tion,— in  every  rank,  condition^  and  profession, — civil,  literary^ 
and  religious, — exhibiting,  at  once,  the  false  taste  of  the  *  Tris- 
sotins',  and  the  false  zeal  of  the    '  Tartuffes'  ?      Lesage  has 

5 tainted  to  the  life,  in  his  comedy  of  Tkircarety  those  ancient 
armers  of  the  revenue  who  plundered  the  nation,  and  robbed 
the  government,  and  were,  in  turn,  duped,  robbed,  and  ruined 
by  their  valets  and  mistresses.  Beaumarchais  alone  immediately 
preceded  M.  Picard  as  a  dramatic  satirist  of  the  manners  of 
the  day — with  the  single  exception  of  the  lampoon  by  Paliisot^ 
called    *  The  Philosophers/ 

M.  Picard,  with  materials  newer  and  more  curious  than  any 
possessed  by  his  predecessors,  is  inferior  to  them  all.  He  has 
not  a  touch  of  the  philosophy  or  comic  force  of  his  great  idol 
and  model,  Moliere.  He  has  neither  the  talent  nor  bitterness 
of  Lesage,  who  is  known  to  have  written  *  Turcaret'  in  revenge 
for  the  refusal  of  some  petty  place  which  he  solicited ;  and  he  has 
neither  the  gaiety  of  dialogue,  nor  the  felicity  of  character  and 
situation,  nor  the  happy  strokes  of  malice  and  observation, 
which  have  made  the  intriguing  family  of  the  Count  Almaviva 
familiar  to  every  stage  in  Europe.  His  personages,  though 
faithfully  drawn,  are  not  brought  out.  They  lie  flat  upon  the 
canvass.  He  has  few  comic  inspirations  strictly  his  own. 
With  some  humour,  he  has  few  movements  of  wit  or  eloquence ; 
(for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  within  the  range  of  comedy,) 
and  his  style,  especiallv  in  verse,  is,  we  believe,  condemned  by 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  proper  judges-— his  countrymen.  The 
comedies  of  M.  Picard  seem  to  us  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
success  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  observed  and  appro- 
priated all  that  he  had  read  and  seen, — to  his  knowledge  of  the 
stage  from  his  long  experience  as  a  manager,  and  originally, 
we  believe,  as  a  comedian.  His  contrivances  are  sometimes 
ingenious,  and  his  scenes  farcical ;  but  he  wants  originality 
and  animal  spirits.  His  principal  merit  with  the  reader  and 
posterity  will  be  the  design,  better  conceived  than  executed, 
of  transmitting  the  curious,  but  fugitive  traits  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

Of  M.  Picard's  pieces  several  either  succeeded  equivocally, 
or  wholly  failed ;  others  had  a  success,  brilliant,  but  ephemeral ; 
only  a  few,  and  those  the  more  light  and  farcical,  still  maintain 
possession  of  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  two 
opposite  errors,— expanding  the  material  of  two  acts  into  four 
or  five,  and  setting  out  with  a  BupersAundance  of  materials  and 
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magnificence  of  design  which  he  ie  unable  to  master.  Hence 
some  of  bis  less  pretending  comedies  are  thin  and  feeble^  whilst 
his  more  ambitious  pieces^ — those  in  which  he  would  be  at  once 
comic  and  philosophical, — the  Satyrist  and  Annalist  of  the  man- 
ners of  his  time — are  incompact  and  ill  digested. 

The  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  pieces  which  repre- 
sented the  new  manners  of  the  French,  is  ^  Mediocre  et  Rampant 
ou  le  Moyen  de  parvenir.^  The  title  and  text  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  many  clever  and  cutting  aphorisms  which  Beau- 
marchais  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Figaro, — ^  Mediocre  et 
rampant,  et  on  arrive  k  tout/  It  was  M.  Picard's  first  comedy 
in  five  acts,  and,  if  not  his  ablest,  is  certainly  his  most  carefully 
finished.  The  characters  are  few,  the  design  simple,  and  the 
march  of  the  piece  direct.  The  time  may  be  supposed  1794 
or  1795,  when  s^nsculottism  was  no  longer  the  fashion,  and 
ministers  of  state  wore  stocking,  clean  linen,  and  cravats ;  but 
before  they  were  yet  clothed  m  ermine  robes  and  the  title  of 
excellency.  M.  Picard  introduces,  at  this  period,  a  minister 
who  has  been  just  called  to  the  helm,  like  another  Cincinnatus, 
from  the  plough.  His  name  of  ^Ariste'  announces,  of  course, 
the  best  of  ministers  and  of  men.  He  does  not  appear  with 
all  the  republican  simplicity  of  Roland,  who  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  hotel  of  the  interior  on  foot,  with  all  his  baggage 
tied  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  his  hand ;  but  he  is  still  a 
plain  gentleman,  surrounded  familiarly  by  his  mother,  an  old 
country  lady  who  loves  verses  and  thinks  she  has  taste ;  his 
daughter,  a  young  person  who  has,  of  course,  a  lover;  and  three 
subalterns  in  his  bureaus.  One  of  these,  called  Dorival,  is  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  Destitute  alike  of  capacity  and  moral  worth, 
he  has  yet  made  his  way  so  well  by  crawling  and  canting,  that 
his  mediocrity  passes  for  talent,  his  hypocrisy  for  virtue,  his 
subserviency  for  zeal, — and  he  is  destined  by  the  new  minister 
for  a  vacant  embassy,  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The 
second,  called  Larochcj  is  a  well-meaning,  wrong-headed,  im- 
petuous person,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  to  hurt  his  enemy 
and  serve  his  friend,  acts  so  as  to  produce  respectively  opposite 
results.  The  third,  named  Firming  is  a  man  who  unites  in 
himself  the  perfection  of  modesty  and  merit.  Were  the  scene 
in  England,  we  should  say  this  character  wanted  verisimilitude; 
but  M.  Picard  paints  from  the  life,  and  no  doubt  such  a  pheno- 
menon did  or  might  exist  imder  the  Directory  and  its  edifying 
regime.  This  last  personage  has  in  his  train  his  son,  a  young 
officer,  and  a  pretty  poet,  yet  modest  in  the  extreme,  like  his 
father,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  the  minister's  daughter,  whom 
he  had  known  ^whilst  on  a  visit  with  her  aunt  at  Strasburg.' 

The 
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The  play  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  M6diocre  sycophant  who 
has  risen  by  crawling.  His  character  is  utterly  despicable^  but 
so  well  developed  as  to  be  instructive  and  dramatic. 

The  business  of  the  piece  chiefly  turns  on  the  awkward 
eagerness  with  which  litroche  tries  to  expose  Dorival  to  the 
minister,  and  the  means  by  which  Dorival  not  only  defeats  him, 
but  rises  still  higher  in  estimation.  He  seals  the  good  opinion 
of  the  old  lady  by  passing  upon  her,  as  his  own,  a  song  written 
by  the  youug  officer,  and  he  draws  from  the  minister  the  offer 
of  his  daughter's  hand ;  and  a  vacant  embassy,  by  appro- 
priating, and  presenting  as  his  own,  a  memorial  on  Uie  state 
of  public  affairs,  written  by  his  colleague,  Firmin.  JBut  he 
unluckily  overshoots  the  mark.  The  minister,  he  learns,  is  in 
want  of  retired  lodgings  for  a  mysterious  protegee.  Our  com- 
plaisant secretary,  though  scrupulously  moral,  is  yet  indulgent 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  especially  in  a  friend,  offers 
to  provide  him  the  most  private  and  pretty  boudoir  in  all  Paris, 
and  makes  his  exit  still  ignorant  of  the  impression  which  his 
complaisance  has  produced.  We  take  this  scene  to  be  the  most 
happily  imagined  in  the  piece,  and,  as  it  is  shorty  extract  it 
entire. 

Abiste^  Dorival. 

Doe.  (Jdde)  He  is  alooe,  time  presses,  with  but  a  little  address 
I  must  obtain  the  mastery  over  him. 

Ab.  I  expect  something  which  concerns  you,  my  friend  -,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  sending  your  memorial,  and  hope  it  will  obtaiQ  the 
good  opinion  of  the  government. 

Dor.  Yours  is  enough  for  me— I  am  too  happy  in  having  obtained 
it.  (Aside)  How  shall  I  lead  him  to  the  subject?  I  risk  nothing— 
the  thing  is  certain — I  may  venture. — 

Ar.  You  appear  thoughtful  ? 

Dor.  I  am  thinking  of  the  frightful  turn  which  a  malicious  impos- 
tor might  give  to  the  simplest  circumstance. 

Ar.  What  is  il  you  say  ? 

Dor.  In  short,  I  must  break  silence.  Malicious  people  have 
spread  reports— I  pray  you  answer  me  a  few  questions.  If  I  am 
Indiscreet,  pardon  my  zeal. 

Ar.  Speak,  I  will  answer  you. 

Dor,  If  I  am  not  misinformed, — you  are  in  want  of  a  lodging,-* 
in  a  certain  Faubourg — 

Ar.  Since  you  know  it,  I  admit — 

Dor.  It  is  a  secret  ? 

Ar.  Hitherto. 

Dor.  The  lodging  is  for  a  lady  ? 

Ar.  Yes. 

Dor.  For  whom  you  feel — a  paiiiciilar  kindncio 

Aa.  The  most  tender  iaterett. 

Dor. 
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Dor.  (Jside)  He  speaks  out — ^I  may  go  on— ( Jfovd)  and  you  do 
not  wish  that  thifl  should  get  wind  ? 

Ar.  Why,  no. 

Dor.  I  understand— the  world  is  so  illnatured^^but  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you. 

Ar.  You? 

Dor.  I,  myself. 
'  Ar.  How  } 

Dor.  I  have  what  ¥riU  exactly  suit  you. 

Ar.  What? 

Dor.  a  house — simple,  private  without;  but  decorated,  charm- 
ing, within ;  delightful  garden,  furniture  in  exquisite  tasfe,  and  a 
boudoir,  the  prettiest  in  all  Paris. 

Ar.  (Aiide)  Has  Larocbe,  then,  spoken  the  truth  }-^AUmd)  What 
do  you  take  to  be  my  secret  motive  in  seeking  this  retreat  ? 

Dor.  (smUmg)  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pry  into  what  is  not 
confided  to  me,  but  I  am  truly  your  friend,  capable  of  serving  you, 
of  obeying  you, — in  anything, — implicitly,  without  inquiry, — you 
understand  me? 

Ar.  Perfectly. 

Dor.  One  should  be  indulgent.  I  am  indeed  scrupulous  i — but 
upon  this  point,  provided  one  escapes  scandal, — I  perhaps  am  going 
too  far ;  but  ascribe  it  to  my  heart ; — yoar  happiness  is  my  first 
object  If  I  thus  address  you,  it  is  that  I  would  be  the  same  to 
you  were  you  in  disgrace  ;  that  my  attachment,  in  short,  is  not  to 
your  place,  but  to  yourself,'  &c.  &c,  &c. 

The  minister,  whose  protigie  was  the  object  only  of  hia 
charity,  is  shocked  by  the  base  offer,  and  especially  by  this 
practical  refutation  of  his  favourite  maxim,  that  talent  was 
incompatible  with  baseness.  Laroche  returns  to  the  charge 
once  more,  and  maintains  that  Dorival  has  still  less  capacity 
than  moral  feeling.  ^But  the  memorial,'  replies  the  minister, 
*  pronounced  excellent  in  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
government.'  '  Then  it  is  not  his/  says  Laroche }  '  and  if  you 
will  lend  yourself  to  an  experiment,  1  pledge  myself  to  detect 
him.'  llie  mother,  daughter,  Dorival,  Firmin,  and  his  son  now 
enter.  '  What  a  misfortune,'  exclaims  Laroche ;  ^  the  minister 
is  turned  out,  those  letters  in  his  hand  announce  to  him  his 
disgrace/  AH  are  shocked ;  Dorival,  in  no  little  alarm,  asks 
the  cause.  ^  An  unlucky  memorial  on  the  state  of  public  a&irs,' 
says  Laroche,  ^the  author  of  which,  between  ourselves,  has 
everything  to  fear.'  '£h  t  it  is  not  I,'  says  Dorival.  <  It  is 
mine, — ^I  avow  it,'  says  the  courageous  and  modest  Firmin.  He 
is  next  shorn  of  his  borrowed  plumes  as  a  poet,  and  the  verses 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  real  author,  die  lover.  ^  I  knew 
It, — my  heart  told  me,'  says  the  young  lady,  who  kept  this  secret, 
no  doobt^  to  oblige  the  anthor,  uatil  he  atxired  at  the  close  of 
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the  fifth  act.  The  knave  is  dismissed^  the  honest  man  re\rarded 
with  the  embassy,  and  the  lovers  united.  This  result  contra- 
dicts Figaro's  aphorism,  which  is  the  text  and  motto  of  the 
piece ;  but  Ariste  tells  us  in  the  concluding  lines,  that  the  motto 
18  the  rule,  and  the  catastrophe  the  exception. 

'  Sur  rintrigant  aiusi  Thonn^te  homme  reinporte» 

Qu*il  en  arrive  rarement,  h^las !  de  la  sorte — 

Qui  mt^rite  une  place  est  loin  de  Tobtenir, 

Et  le  sot  en  rampant  est  sdr  de  parvenir/ 
One  trait  only  seems  to  us  wanting  to  make  the  character  of 
Dorival  complete.  He  should  have  been  represented  as  a  brawl* 
ing  and  savage  sansculotte,  when  the  ruling  power  was  in  the 
rabble — and  now  changed,  with  the  time,  to  the  crawling  and 
supple  sycophant  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  We  suspect  this 
to  have  been  the  latent  intention  of  M.  Picard ;  but  such  a  con- 
version was  so  common,  and  the  class  so  numerous,  that  he  pro* 
bably  sacrificed  truth  to  prudence,  and  to  the  success  of  his 
comedy  on  the  stage. 

We  pass  on  to  M.  Picard's  next  comedy,  of  French  or  rather 
Parisian  character  and  manners  as  they  existed  in  1799.  This 
piece,  also  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  is  entitled  ^  L' Entree  dans 
le  Monde/  that  is,  the  'entree'  into  Paris  of  a  young  man  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  youth — ^the  freshness  of  his  virtues  and  his 
feelings — and  the  command  of  a  million.  M.  Picard  had  here 
two  leading  objects — ^the  one,  to  convey  the  first  impression 
produced  upon  such  a  mind  by  the  novel  and  varied  spectacle 
of  the  French  capital — ^the  other,  to  pourtray  and  group  round 
his  hero  personages  exhibiting  the  prevailing  tone  of  character 
and  manners  at  Paris.  This  is  a  play  of  great  pretension,  and 
one  of  those  in  which  M.  Picard's  conceptions  are  beyond  his 
powers  of  execution.  He  knew  not  how  to  dispose  so  vast  and 
diversified  a  panorama.  His  personages  overpower  him  by 
their  number.  They  are  ill  grouped  and  feebly  pourtrayed.  In 
the  scenes  intended  to  convey  the  prevailing  tone,  the  dialogue^ 
though  characteristic,  wants  comic  force,  point,  and  vivacity. 
We  will  sketch,  very  briefly,  the  leading  personages  who  gather 
round  the  wealthy  novice.  He  is  taken  in  hand,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  by  a  lady  living  in  splendour,  entertaining  sump- 
tuously, receiving  'the  world'  in  a  style  of  opulence  and  fashion^ 
having  a  timid,  tender,  beautiful,  and  well-drilled  daughter  to 
dispose  of — and  with  no  other  ostensible  means  of  supporting 
her  establishments  on  this  grand  scale  than  the  proceeds  of  her 
card-tables.  She  introduces  him  to  '  the  worid'  in  her  drawing- 
room.  ITie  company  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  tone  of 
Parisian  society,  and  the  sort  of  persons  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. 
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posed.  Here^  then^  are  her  daugbter^all  sentiment  and  simplicity 
in  appearance,  but  artful,  selfish,  and  satirical  in  reality, — an  up- 
start enriched  by  assignats  and  confiscations,  vulgar,  ignorant,  in- 
solent, and  pretending, — his  wife  affecting  maternal  tenderness 
and  conjugal  affection  to  very  romance,  suckling  her  child,  and 
loading  her  husband  with  endearments,  yet  sitting  up  till  five  in 
the  morning  at  a  ball  whilst  the  *  sweet  babe'  is  bawling  at  home ; 
— and  whilst  her  dear  spouse  attends  her  on  one  side,  having  her 
gallant  on  the  other,  in  the  person  of  a  stock-jobbing  dinner- 
hunting  deputy  to  the  corps  legulatif.  Her  empire  over  the 
novice  is  shared  by  a  despised,  but  dangerous  rivai,  whom  she 
soon  thinks  it  prudent  to  make  her  confederate.  This  personage 
is  a  downright  and  degraded  chevalier  d^industriey  who  becomes 
the  young  man's  *  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend'  after  a  single 
interview,  and  introduces  him  to  the  libertine  orgies  of  a  game- 
ster without  honour,  a  duellist  of  doubtful  courage,  and  a  pedant 
journalist  who  permits  himself  to  criticise  new  Uomedies  (aye — 
here's  the  rub)  without  conscience  or  taste.  The  two  leading 
exhibitions  of  character  and  manners  in  this  play  are  a  tavern 
scene  of  the  latter  personages,  and  a  drawing-room  scene  of 
the  former.  We  select  the  last  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of 
the  depravity,  vulgarity,  and  yapidness  of  Parisian  society  at 
this  time — on  the  shewing  of  M.  Picard. 

Terigni  (^the  young  nomce),  Dumont  {the  upstart)^  Madame  Dumont 
0m  wi/c),  Beauprb  (her  gallant — the  deputy,) 

Mad.  D.  (Speaking  from  without)  No,  pray — let  no  one  be  dis- 
turbed— we  will  wait  in  this  room — (enters  leaning  on  Beaupri^s  arm, 
followed  by  Dumont — perceives  Terigni) — Sir,  I  salute  you — 

Tbr.  (Embarrassed.)  Mudame,  it  is  I  who— 

Mad.  D.  (To  Dumont  and  Beaupre,)  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Beau.  (Surveying  him  with  impertinence,)  No. 

Dun.  (Lookmg  at  him  through  his  eye-glass.)  Nor  I — never  saw 
his  face  before. 

Mad.  D.  Not  ill  looking — 

Beau.  No — not  ill  looking — but  no  bratus. — (Terigni  seems  embar" 
rassed,) 

DuM.  (Contemptuously,)  No  manners — afraid  to  open  his  moutb. 

Mad.  D.  (After  a  short  silence,)  Fine  day  we  have  had — 

DuM.  Yes,  the  promenades  full — God  knows — 

Beau.  My  horses  are  taken  ill. 

Mad.  D.  Poor  things — 

Beau.  I  really  know  not  what  to  do— -shut  up  all  day  in  Paris — 

Mad.  D.  Our  friend  is  decking  out  her  dear  daughter  all  this  time. 

Beau.  Why,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  mother  to  set  off,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  charms  of  her  child-— 

Mad.  D.  Yes;  but  she  carries  it  to  an  excess  quite  ridiculous. 

Beau.  Here  she  is. 

[Enter 
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[Elder  Madame  St.  Alabd  (themoilm)^  Aolae  {the  daughter)^ 
Fabrice,  Sophie  {brother  and  9Uter\  of  whom  Madame  SL 
Alard  is  the  aunt^  and  who  hant  accompanied  Terigni  io 
Paris — the  one  his  friend — the  other  his  intended  bride.'] 

Mad.  D.  (To  Madame  St.  Alard,)  Ah!  let  me  embrace  you,  my 
channing  friend — your  daughter  to-day  is  quite  brilliaDt,  upon  mj 
honour. 

Mad.  St.  A.  Excuse  my  having  kept  you  waiting — (presenting 
Fabrice  and  Sophie) — my  nephew  and  niece. 

Agl.  Yes ;  our  dear  relatives — 

Mad.  St.  A.  (Pointing  to  Terigni.)  Young  Terigni,  our  guest — 

DuM.  (fVith  a  lively  interest,)  What !  the  son  of  the  wealthy 
Terigni — Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

Beau.  (  With  the  same  eagerness.)  Sir,  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  cul- 
tivate your  acquaintance. 

Ter,  (Embarrassed.)  This  is  really — 

Mad.  St.  A.  {fVhispering  Terigni.)  Don't  leave  Aglae,  I  beg  you 
— she  will  be  obliged  by  this  courtesy ;  these  originals  fatigue  her  to 
death     ------ 

Fab.  (ToAglae.)   Who  is  that  man  ? 

Agl.  a  Deputy. 

Mad.  D.  (Joyously  to  Mad.  St.  Alard.)  You  have  heard  the  news? 

Agl.  (Eagerly.)  What? 

Mad.  D.  The  beautiful  Doroth^e— 

Mad.  St.  A.  (With  curiosity.)  Eh!  what> 

Mad.  D.  Has  applied  for  a  divorce. 

Mad.  St.  A.  What  eflfrontery! 

Agl.  How  shocking  to  expose  one's  self  so— - 

Mad.  St.  A.  She  gets  rid  then  at  last  of  her  fool  of  a  husband — 

Mad.  D.  (Looking  fondly  at  her  husband.)  My  dear,  I  have  no  merit 
in  being  a  good  wife — we  married  from  inclination ;  never  the  least 
difference — as  one  soul — are  we  not  ?  Oh  !  a  divorce  is  in  my  eyes 
so  scandalous — 

Fab.  (To  Mad.  St.  Alard.)  That  woman  seems  to  love  her  bus- 
band  very  much. 

Mad.  St.  A.  (Speaking  from  behind  her  fan.)  Between  ourselves  she 
loves  her  gallant  still  better. 

[^Here  comes  a  long  stage  direction  for  the  manceuvring  of  fins 
and  management  of  physiognomies  in  the  remain<kr  of  the 
scene.'] 

Beau.  Vice,  at  the  present  day,  is  really  too  barefaced,  upon  my 
honour. 

Mad.  St.  A.  (Aside  to  Fabrice  and  Terigni.)  Do  you  hear  him,  who 
is  himself  the  lover — but  not  a  word  of  it — 

Fab.  Then  why  tell  us  the  secret  ? 

Agl.  Secret !  All  the  world  knows  it,  except  the  husband. 

Mad.  D.  (To  BeauprS^  with  the  freedom  of  a  woman  to  a  favoured 
lover.)  Will  you  reach  me  a  chair->->I  am  quite  overcome— my  nerves 
are  too  shattered — 

Aql. 
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Aoi..  (To  Madame  Dumont.)  Ah  I  good  God,  you  are  ill! 

Mad.  D.  My  charming  girl,  I  danced  all  night  at  the  ball ;  and  my 
baby  awoke  me  at  hid  accustomed  hour  -, — to  suckle  one's  child  is  a 
sacred  duty — 

Fab.  How — you  nurse  your  child^  and  go  to  a  ball  ? 

Mad.  D.  Sometimes. 

Fab.  And  your  in^t  ? — 

Mad.  D.  Remains  with  the  children's  maid ;  but  1*11  wean  him 
soon — it  makes  me  pale,  kills  me — I  am  changed  to  a  fright — really — 

DuM.  (Fondly  to  his  wife,)  Remember,  my  dear  love,  to  take  care 
of  a  life  so  precious  to  your  son  and  to  me.  (To  Terigni  pompously, ) 
I  formerly  knew  your  family  ;  their  estates  were  near  mine.  Ah  ! 
how  few  such  people  now.  Who  are  they  that  possess  riches  at  the 
present  day  ?  Mere  upstarts — ^no  regard  to  morality,  or  the  arts — 
all  is  debauchery,  pride,  insolence. — 

Aql.  (Aside  to  Fabrke  and  Terigni)  Strange — how  some  people 
can  forget  themselves.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  himself  but  a 
footman  the  other  day. 

DiJM.  Our  servants,  too>  greater  knaves  than  ever. 

Agl.  (archly)  They  wish  to  grow  rich,  like  their  masters. 

DuM.  If  Madame  Dumont  had  not  interfered,  I  should  have 
thrown  one  of  my  fellows,  who  robbed  me,  out  of  the  window. 

Agl.  (Aside.)  How  strict — with  his  own  fortune  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

Bbau.  Yes»  my  friend,  the  corruption  of  morals  is  general ;  but 
shall  we  not  go  into  the  card -room  ? — 

Mad.  St.  A.  (To  Terigni.)  You  will  play? 

Fer.  I  know  few  games. 

Mad.  St.  A.  Oh !  you  shall  be  my  daughter's  partner,  and  she  will 
instruct  you.  ^Exeunt. 

This  scene  has  little  dramatic  merit ;  but  it  proves,  so  far  as 
it  is  good  evidence,  that  the  new  race  was  as  prodigal,  profligate, 
and  insolent  as  the  old,  which  bad  been  exiled  or  degraded. 

In  conclusion,  the  hero  of  the  piece  narrowly  escapes  ruin, 
and  hia  marriage  with  the  artless  Aglae — who,  it  turns  out^ 
had  previously  had  an  awkward  and  mysterious  affair  with 
another  lover. 

*  Duhautcours/  a  comedy  in  five  acts  and  in  prose,  written 
in  partnership  with  a  friend,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection. 
It  brings  us  to  the  consulate  in  1801.  At  this  period,  the 
merchants  of  France  launched  into  a  new  career.  Instead 
of  the  prudent  industry  and  modest  lives  of  their  predecessors, 
they  lived  amidst  luxury  and  magnificence,  entertaining  gene- 
rals, ministers,  and  ambassadors :  and  to  supply  their  extra- 
vagance, as  well  as  from  an  impatient  eagerness  to  be  rapidly 
enriched,  they  entered  into  the  most  hazardous  speculations, 
and  ended  with  their  robbing  their  creditors,  by  fraudulent 
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dispositions  of  their  property^  and  preconcerted  bankmptcies. 
The  supposition  of  such  a  character  as  DuhautcourSy  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  sufficiently  shews  the  extent  of  this  ruinous  and 
profligate  mania.  This  personage  gains  a  livelihood  by  the 
notorious  and  profitable  calling  of  a  getter-up  of  bankruptcies. 
The  characters  in  this  play  are  well  drawn,  and  the  situations 
well  imagined.  The  piece  opens  with  splendid  preparations 
for  a  f6te  in  the  house  of  Durville — a  merchant,  living  in  the 
credit  of  boundless  wealth — and  this  f^te  is  the  precursor  to 
a  stoppage  of  payments  next  morning.  A  meeting  o{  creditors 
in  the  fourth  act  is  true  to  the  life.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  short  scene  in  which  Duhautcours  drills  his 
subordinate  accomplices  in  the  parts  they  were  to  play. 
Duhautcours,  Lbdoux,  Prudent,  Griff. 

DuH.  Well,  you  know  your  respective  parts — the  moment  is  near 
— let  us  put  ourselves  in  tune.  You,  Ledoux,  are  the  person  charged 
with  drawing  the  deed  of  composition— one  of  those  hangers-on  of 
the  courts,  who  call  themselves  lawyers.  You  are  to  read  your 
parchment,  and  whatever  questions  are  put — whatever  the  abase 
heaped  upon  you — ^your  answer  is  that  you  are  merely  called  in  to 
prepare  the  deed,  and  know  nothing  of  the  parties.  Cool^  impudent, 
laconic — that  is  the  part  you  are  to  play. 

Led.  I  understand  perfectly. 

DuH.  (ToPrudent  and  Gr€0^  For  you— you  are  both  creditors — I 
have  made  out  your  credentials.  You,  Graff,  are  a  rich  tradesman, 
pompous  and  self-sufficient.  You  are  to  be  in  a  bad  humonr  at  first, 
sharing  the  anger  of  the  others.  Then  you  reflect — become  more 
calm — give  the  example  of  signing ;  but,  whether  angry  or  calm, 
take  care  that  you  never  say  more  than  a  monosyllable. 

Gra.    Very  well !  a  monosyllable. 

DuH.  (To  Prudent)  As  for  you.  Prudent,  you  will  be  sure  to  com- 
mit some  blunder ;  so  you  are  deaf. 

Prud.  Ah !  1  am  deaf.     The  last  time  1  was  dumb. 

DuH.  You  are  deaf  to-day.  (Gives  fiim  an  ear-trumpet,}  With  the 
assistance  of  this  you  shall  hear  nothing,  even  when  they  bawl.  You 
take  up  the  deed— you  read  it  attentively — ^you  hesitate,  and  then 
you  sign  after  Graff.  Take  care !  no  mistakes — no  false  steps— no 
babbling.  I  hear  footsteps— our  men  are  coming — come,  gentlemen ! 
Attend  to  your  parts,  and  prove  worthy  the  honour  of  being  em- 
ployed in  enterprises  of  peril. 

The  subject  of  <  Le  Mori  Ambitieux^  ou  r Homme  qui  veut 
/aire  son  Chemin/  is  one  of  the  most  piquant  Cleon,  the 
'ambitious  husband,'  is  a  place-hunter,  who  seeks  to  make 
his  way,  according  to  the  immemorial  and  immutable  usage 
of  Paris,  by  means  of  the  merits  of  his  wife. 

'  C'est  aux  femmes  h  faire  un  sort  k  leurs  maris, 
Et  c'est  la  seule  mode  immuable  itParis/ 

M.  Cleon, 
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M.  Cleon,  however,  would  conform  with  the  '  mode  immu- 
able'   in  part  only.       He  ia   so-  unreasonable  as  to  expect 

{referment,  without  paying  for  it  the  customary  honorarium. 
le  has  no  objection  to  his  wife's  indulging,  whilst  she  confines 
herself  to  the  coquetry  of  innocent  freedoms  with  the  patron^ 
and  even  rebukes  her  squeamishness  on  this  point.  Some 
slight  qualms  occasionally  disturb  him,  but  these  are  removed 
by  the  sound  logic  of  an  ingenious  and  obliging  friend,  who 
procures  him  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  the  great 
man  his  guest.  We  will  give  an  example  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  he  overcomes  the  husband's  prejudices. 

Gleon,  Montbrun. 

Mont.  Come,  my  friend,  I  must  scold  you. 

Cle.  Scold  me!    Why^ 

Mont.  For  a  man  of  sense,  your  conduct  has  been  very  foolish. 
Here  have  I,  after  six  months  waiting  and  infinite  pains,  brought 
Dulis  [the  patron]  to  your  house.  Well,  you  are  disconcerted  in  his 
company,  and  your  wife  plays  the  prude  with  him  3  whilst  Madame 
St.  Alban  [a  rival  intriguante]  adopts  the  true  style  of  doing  business 
for  the  interests  of  her  prot^S  Dercour.  You  see  I  can  be  just, 
even  to  the  enemy. 

Cle.  Madame  St.  Alban,  Dercour,  Dulis,  my  wife — all  seem  con- 
spiring to  torment  me. 

Mont,  Do  not  despair,  the  evil  is  not  past  cure ;  by  receiving  him 
better  henceforth — 

Cle.  Can  I  be  so  infamous  ?  Dulis  loves  my  wife. 

Mont.    You  astonish  me !  but  are  you  quite  sure  ? 

Cle.  Sure !  I  know  it  from  herself. 

Mont.  Dulis  is  gallant — your  wife  pretty-*  the  thing  is  not 
impossible — 

Cle.  Then  you  think— 

Mont.  Oh !  no,  I  think  nothing. 

Cle.  Could  I  behave  to  him  otherwise  than  I  have  done? 

Mont.  No,  not  otherwise  for  the  world.  You  must  break  with 
him  instantly, — notwithstanding  all  his  patronage  and  his  power,  his 
means  of  serving  his  friends,  his  disposition  towards  you. — I  might, 
it  is  true,  remind  you  that  there  are,  in  Paris,  husbands  who,  in  your 
situation,  would  be  delighted. 

Cle.  How! 

Mont.  Yes — the  love  of  Dulis  is  inopportune  to  youj  others 
would  hail  it  as  the  making  of  their  fortunes. 

Cle.    You  think  there  are  men  so  base  ? 

Mont.  My  dear  friend,  I  could  name  you  a  thousand.     One  man 

loves  his  wife,  but  has  no  objection  that  another  should  adore  her. 

,  A  second  knows  all,  but  afiects  entire  ignorance.     A  third  treats  it 

as  a  laughable  accident,  and  is  himself  the  first  to  laugh.    A  fourth 

takes  pride  in  it.     A  fifth  *m  fait  son  miHer,*      And  who  so 
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respected «  so  well  received  in  the  world,  so  loaded  with- civftities 
and  favours,  ns  these  exemplary  husbands? 

Cle.  Let  them  be  covered  with  contempt  and  gold— I  shall  never 
make  one  of  them. 

Mont.  Oh  !  no,  never.  Let  us  never  cease  to  be  delicate — im- 
maculate.    Let  us  get  on  in  the  world  without  degrading  ourselves. 

Cle.  And  yet — Dulis  was  ready  to  grant  me — You  saw  the  kind- 
ness of  his  manner.  If  I  could,  without  being  despicable  in  my  own 
eyes — What  shall  I  resolve  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  Ah,  how  painful  my 
situation ! 

Mont.  1  really  feel  for  you — It  is  so  difficult  to  advise — ^This 
Dulis — Yet,  now  that  1  reflect^  is  his  love  so  very  dan^eroos 
to  you? 

Clb.  How? 

Mont.  Your  wife  is  prudent  ^•virtuous. 

Cle.  Yes>  certainly }  but  then  I  should  be  privy  to  his  passion 
for  her. 

Mont.  True ;  and  what  you  are  doubtful  of  is  your  own  heart. 
Yet  consider — ^Are  you  not  sacrificing  a  good  place  to  scruples, — 
perhaps  chimerical?  Do  not  suppose  me  without  principles;  at 
all  events,  in  this  affair  I  consult  only  the  interests  of  my  friend. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  at  least  having  your  name  on  the  list  of 
candidates. 

Cle.  You  would  have  me — ? 

Mont.  Yes — the  case  is  simply  this.  A  place  is  vacant — ^you 
are  a  candidate.  Where  is  the  harm  ?  But  Dulis  has  the  disf^psal, 
and  Dulis  loves  your  wife.  Well,  suppose  it  so.  Must  you  neces- 
sarily know  that  he  loves  her?  Is  his  love  the  ground  upon  which 
you  solicit  ?  No-— but  your  own  talents  and  fitness  for  the  office. 
Suppose  Dulis  gives  you  the  place  for  his  own  ends — are  you 
answerable  for  his  intentions?  Can  one  man  be  guilty  of  the 
sins  of  another? — and  are  you  not  well  qualified  to  perfornx  the 
duties,  &c.  &c. 

This  friendly  counsellor  pursues  his  arguments  in  the  same 
strain,  and  defies  Cleon  to  refute  them. 

•  A  de  tels  argumens  cherchez  une  rc^plique. 
C'est  en  vain— tant  ils  sont  clairs  et  forts  en  logique.' 

Cleon,  who  seeks  only  to  be  persuaded,  admits  the  fiill  force 
and  clearness  of  his  friend's  logic— echoes  back  his  arguments 
in  a  long  tirade — and  slapping  his  breast,  says,  'Come,  let 
me  be  a  man  I  What  signifies  a  foolish  love-affair,  when  a  good 
place  is  at  stake?' 

'  Allons,  Cleon,  reprends  en  neu  de  caractfere ; 
Qu*  importe  un  fol  amour  dans  une  grande  affaire  ?* 
This  despicable  husband  has  in  his  wife's  virtue  a  guarantee 
which  he  did  not  deserve.     She  is  not,  it  is  true,  revolted  by 
his  haaenees  and  the  addresses  of  the  patron  ;   but  finding  her 
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husband  deaf  to  her  voice  and  that  of  honour,  she  makes  a 
confidant  of  her  father.  The  old  gentleman,  a  man  of  unso- 
phisticated principles  and  good  sense,  with,  moreover,  a  certain 
turn  for  grave  pleasantry,  reflects  for  a  moment,  and,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  meditation,  counsels  his  daughter  to  receive  the 
gallant  with  seeming  favour,  and  let  her  husband  know  that  she 
will  henceforth  be  more  tractable.  There  is  no  contenting 
some  people.  The  lady  smiles — Cleon  is  appointed-r-and  Dulis, 
his  patron,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  his  talents,  sends  him  a 
large  bundle  of  papers,  so  urgently  relating  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  they  must  be  looked  over  that  very  night  by  Cleon> 
alone  in  his  cabinet,  whilst  the  wife  is  at  a  ball,  dancing  with 
Dulis.  But  the  'ambitious  husband,'  at  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  is  so  uneasy  during  his  wife^s  absence,  that  he  cannot 
give  a  thought  to  the  public  service  and  the  papers.  An 
eclairdsscmenty  too  obvious  to  be  interesting,  soon  releases 
him.  His  wife  had  disappointed  the  gallant,  and  never  left 
her  own  chamber ;  and  Cleon  abandons  his  preferment,  to 
return  with  her  to  honour  and  to  Bourdeaux — where,  however, 
Dulis,  now  heroically  penitent,  has  another  place  vacant,  to 
console  him  for  that  which  he  resigned. 

M.  Picard  has  not  in  any  of  his  comedies  during  the  Empire 
attempted  to  characterize  that  period.*  Even  those  in  five  acts 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  whim  and  farce  in  character  and  incident^ 
with  little  of  manners  or  observation.  That  entitled  '  Les 
Marionettes'  (the  Puppets)  should  perhaps  be  excepted.  It 
is  whimsical  and  farcical  indeed,  but  professes  nothing  short 
of  being  philosophical.  The  moral  is,  that  men — and  women 
too, — are  the  mere  puppets  of  circumstances  and  their  own  pas- 
sions. Two  schoolboy  friends,  long  separated,  the  one  called 
Marcellin,  a  poor  village  schoolmaster,  the  other  Gaspard,  a 
travelling  puppet  showman,  open  the  play.  '  I  teU  you,',  says 
Gaspard,  '  all  men  are  puppets,  like  those  I  put  in  motion  with 
wires,*  *  What  ?'  replies  Marcellin,  *take  me  for  a  punchinello  ? 
Ko,  no,  my  friend,  I  despise  money,  and  pity  the  rich ;  even 
my  wealthy  neighbour,  d'Orvil6,  with  his  grand  mansion  and 
wide  domain — No,  no,  prosperity  could  not  elate  me,  adversity^ 
could  not  depress  me, — impavidiim  ferient  ruince,  as  the  wise 
Horace  says.'  M.  d'Orvil6  and  his  sister  appear  next  in  all 
the  pomp  and  arrogance  of  wealth.  They  consider  the  poor 
schoolmaster  unworthy  of  being  the  husband  of  their  gar- 
dener's daughter,  to  whom,  like  another  Abelard,  he  had  taught 
letters  and  the  tender  passion  at  the  same  time.  By  a  sudden 
caprice  of  fortune,  and  the  death  of  a  relative,  the  *  man  of 
letters '  becomes  of  a  sudden  rich,  abandons  not  only  his  be- 
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loved  philosophy,  but  his  beloved  mistress,  the  gardener's 
daughter ;  and,  in  short,  is  half  crazed  with  his  good  fortune. 
The  man  of  wealth  becomes,  by  a  similar  caprice,  suddenly  poor; 
and,  from  being  proud  and  insolent,  becomes  the  humble  servant 
of  the  poor  schoolmaster,  sells  him  his  castle,  his  servants,  and 
his  dinner  even  ;  and  conspires  with  his  haughty  sister  to  make 
«  Monsieur  *  Marcellin  his  brother-in-law.  They  apply  to  a  de- 
voted friend  of  the  family,  and  a  constant  visiter  at  the  chateau, 
to  assist  them  in  their  design.  The  friend  would  be  delighted  to 
aid  them,  is  more  attached  than  ever  to  his  friends  in  their  ad- 
verse fortune,  but  unhappily,  and  for  the  first  time,  he  has  not  a 
moment  at  his  disposal.  The  fact  is,  that  he  suddenly  recoUecta 
that  he,  too,  has  a  sister  to  marry,  and  he  starts  off  privately 
to  bring  her  into  the  field.  The  obsequiousness  of  the  men, 
and  the  coquetry  of  the  ladies  to  the  new  lord  of  the  domain 
are  really  comic.  There  is  some  felicity  and  finesse  in  the  tone 
of  good  faith  with  which  they  give  the  rich  Marcellin  credit  for 
good  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  which  they  never  thought 
of  in  the  poor  philosopher  who  taught  the  alphabet  in  a  hut  on 
the  highway.  Our  puppet  showman  is  the  practical  philosopher 
and  moralist  of  the  piece,  and  he,  too,  becomes,  for  a  moment^ 
a  puppet  like  the  rest, — ^but  only  for  a  moment.  He  sees  and 
frankly  owns  his  weakness,  resumes  his  philosophy,  and  sets 
the  puppets,  that  is,  the  personages,  dancing  to  a  new  tune. 
He  contrives  to  make  it  appear  that  Marcellin's  wealth  was  all 
smoke,  and  that  the  rich  inheritance  really  belongs  to  the 
deserted  gardener's  daughter.  All  eyes  are  now  turned  to  the 
rich  heiress,  with  ridiculous  versatility.  The  end  being  gained, 
an  Maircissement  takes  place.  The  puppets  are  dismissed 
ignominiously,  and  Marcellin,  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  is 
restored,  by  the  false  alarm,  to  bis  senses,  his  better  feelings, 
and  his  mistress.  The  whole  moral  of  this  piece  is  briefly  and 
happily  recapitulated  at  the  close.  One  of  the  personages 
comes  in,  whilst  the  inheritance  is  yet  supposed  pending,  and 
asks  impatiently,  *  WeU,  who  is  rich  ?  who  is  poor?*  to  which 
the  puppet  showman  replies,  *  To  whom  shall  I  pay  my  court, 
you  mean  ?'  The  great  defect  of  this  piece  is  the  want  of 
probability,  and^the  absence  of  resemblance  to  real  life.  The 
farce  called  *  Fortune's  Frolic '  is  an  extract  from  it,  but  re- 
taining only  the  common-place  farce  and  whim  of  the  original, 
and  tinged  over,  by  the  usual  process  of  Messrs.  Colman,  Kenny, 
and  Poole,  e  tutti  quanti,  so  as  to  pass  current,  in  this  realm, 
for  sterling  English. 

M.  Picard  gave  to  the  public  and  the  world,  in  1817,  a 
comedy,  entitled  ^  Fanglas,  ou  les  anciens  amis/    Here  be  is 

once 
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once  more  on  the  delicate  ground  of  place  and  politics^ — and 
fails.  Vanglas,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  once  an  humble  clerk  in 
the  war  department,  has  risen  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state.  This  man  has  two  opposite  characters.  He  is  kind^ 
generous,  and  faithful,  according  to  his  friends ;  insolent,  un- 
grateful, and  corrupt,  according  to  his  enemies ;  and  he  merits 
both  reputations,  according  to  M.  Picard.  But  M.  Picard 
should  have  remembered,  that  in  nature,  as  in  logic,  two  con- 
tradictories cannot  both  be  true;  and  he  should  have  perceived 
this  in  the  failure  of  his  own  illustration.  His  Vanglas  is 
merely  a  creature  essentially  weak,  with  some  good,  some 
bad  qualities,  and  both  equally  diluted.  He  is  not  without  a 
certain  fund  of  good  feeling,  which  shews  itself  by  transient 
accesses  ;  but  his  vanity  makes  him  impertinent ;  his  timidity 
base.  The  leading  incident,  by  which  his  double  essence  is 
illustrated,  is  his  sheltering  in  his  house,  an  early  friend,  whose 
life  is  compromised  politically,  and  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
paring the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him, — ^lest,  by  refusing 
the  odious  duty,  he  should  offend  his  master  and  lose  his  place. 
The  obvious  and  even  expressed  intention  of  the  author  was  to 
give  a  retrospective  glimpse  of  the  imperial  regime*  But  he 
defeated  his  purpose  by  laying  the  scene  under  the  regency, 
and  the  administration  of  Dubois.  No  two  periods  in  history 
were  more  entirely  dissimilar.  The  consequence  is,  that  his 
piece  characterizes  neither.  This  unhappy  choice  of  time  and 
place  may  have  been  imposed  on  him  by  the  strict  control 
exercised  by  the  restored  government  over  the  drama  and  the 

tress.  The  censorship  expressly,  or  his  own  fears  of  it,  may 
ave  interdicted  the  representation  of  the  late  government  by 
name  and  unmasked.  But  in  .choosing  a  remote  and  inappro- 
priate period,  he  was  not  the  more  free.  Cardinal  Dubois  is 
frequently  alluded  to,  but  with  the  utmost  reserve ;  and  no 
allusion  was  permitted  to  the  Regent,  however  innoxious  or 
insignificant.  The  impertinence  of  office  is  the  only  well-pro- 
nounced trait  in  the  character  of  Vanglas.  This  is  happily 
contrasted  with  the  sycophancy  of  two  ^  old  friends,'  who  come 
to  solicit  places  from  him.  During  the  audience  the  great  man 
sips  his  coffee,  talks  to  his  valets  in  waiting,  amuses  himself 
with  giving  crumbs  of  bread  to  his  canary  birds,  and  only  asks 
them  the  news  of  the  day ;  whilst  his  two  friends  are  astonished 
at  his  genius,  delighted  with  his  affability,  and  in  raptures  with 
the  beauty  of  the  little  caged  favourites.  *  Ah  !'  says  one  of 
the  valets,  ^  this  is  going  beyond  me ;  they  flatter  even  his 
canary  birds.'  Vanglas  tells  them  they  frighten  the  birds,  and 
Tery  cavalierly  orders  the  valet  to  draw  the  curtain  before  the 
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cage.    The  valet's  observation  is  tart  and  piquant^  and  there  is 
finesse  in  the  last  trait  of  the  foppish  petulance  of  Vanglas. 

This  collection  ends  with  ^  Les  Charlatans  et  les  Comph^es/ 
(the  Quacks  and  Confederates,)  a  comedy,  in  five  acts,  long 
enough  to  make  seven  or  eight,  and  never  performed.  It  seems 
to  have  been  writen  con  amore.  The  professed  object  is  to  shew 
that  a  quack  is  nothing  without  confederates,  and  that  with 
these,  merit  must  give  way  to  him.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ger- 
inany,  and  the  chief  charlatan,  a  quack  doctor ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  author  thought  only  of  Paris,  the  Parterre, 
the  Journalists,  and  the  less  fortunate  of  his  own  plays.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  poetical  temperament  in  at  least  one 
tespect — his  impatience  of  censure.     A  drop  of  ink  from  the 

Een  of  a  diurrial  critic  sinks  and  festers  in  his  memory  for  years, 
le  was,  it  appears,  tormented  with  the  desire  of  knowing  what 
would  be  his  reputation  with  posterity,  and  once  intended  to 
have  it  given  out  that  he  was  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
his  thirst  of  fore-knowledge. 

M.  Picard,  at  starting,  conformed  with  the  established  usage 
of  writing  comedies  in  verse,  of  course  rhymed.  The  French 
consider  this  essential  to  high  or  legitimate  comedy.  One  of 
Moli^re's  chefs  d'oeuvre,  the  ^Avare^  did  not,  fit  first,  atone  by 
its  merit  for  the  sin  of  being  in  prose,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  the  first  representation,  and  not  reproduced  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year.  The  Festin  de  Pierre  keeps  possession  of  the 
btage,  not  in  Moli^re's  prose,  but  in  the  rhymed  version  of  the 
lesser  Corneille,  There  are,  it  is  true,  several  striking  excep- 
tions in  the  acted  drama  of  France  j  but  still  they  are  only 
exceptions,  and  prove  the  rule. 

This  predilection  of  the  French  for  comedy  in  verse  is  not 
altogether  the  effect  of  prejudice  or  usage.  A  happy  or  pointed 
trait  of  pleasantry,  character,  or  observation, — epigram,  anti- 
thesis, and  the  sententious,  are  all  launched  with  more  preci- 
sion, and  impress  themselves  more  forcibly  on  the  imagination 
and  the  memory  in  French  verse,  than  prose.  If  the  poet  have 
the  art  to  make  his  versification  flexible  and  varied,  and  avoid 
measured  monotony  by  the  skilful  change  of  movement,  and 
disposition  of  the  cesiira,  he  at  once  soothes  the  ear  and 
fascinates  the  attention,  and  even  relieves  the  actor  in  the 
delivery.  It  is  known  that  the  first  comic  artists  of  the 
French  theatre  prefer  rhyme  to  prose.  No  English,  or  other 
foreign  auditor  of  the  long  tirades  in  the  ^  Misanthrope y*  having 
a  competetit  familiarity  with  the  French  language,  will  deny 
that  their  length  is  felt  less,  and  their  merit  more,  from  their 
bdng  written  In  Molike's  adndrable  verse.    Npi?  is  it  to  be 
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supposed  that  French  rhyme  imposes  an  extraordinary  hardship 
on  the  writer.  Rhymes  abound  in  the  French  language. 
Scarron  wrote  a  whole  comedy,  if  burlesque  and  buffoonery  may 
be  so  called,  in  eight-syllabled  verses,  all  terminating  in  the 
8anie  rhyme.* 

The  verse  of  M.  Picard  not  having  satisfied  his  countrymen, 
who  are  fastidious  in  the  matter,  he,  after  some  time,  betook 
himself  to  prose.  It  is  probable,  the  necessity  of  producing 
two  pieces  a  year  for  the  Odeon  may  also  have  influenced  him. 
But  his  prose  seems  to  us  not  less  faulty  than  his  verse.  It  is 
jsometimes  negligently,  sometimes  elaborately  diffuse*  He 
spins  out  and  expands,  not  only  his  ideasi  but  his  vocabulary. 
There  is  something  amusing  in  the  mock  frankness  and  vain 
self-complacency  with  which  he  criticises  himself.  Corneille, 
in  his  prefaces,  judged  himself  with  a  proud  simplicity  becom^ 
ing  his  genius,  and  instructive  to  the  reader.  Those  of  M. 
Picard  are  of  Uttle  value  to  the  dramatic  art :  they  contain, 
however,  a  great  variety  of  particulars  which  have  the  curious 
interest  of  personality  and  egotism.  It  is  strange  that  M. 
picard  has  not  availed  himself  of  so  truly  comic  a  subject  as 
the  following  mis-adventure  which  happened  to  himself.  We 
will  give,  exactly,  his  own  account  of  it. 

'  Ten  days  before  the  representation  of  my  play,  I  was  persuaded, 
I  know  not  how,  to  read  it  at  a  house  which,  at  the  time^  gave,  the 
tone  to  all  Paris.  I  expected  an  audience  of  only  some  twenty  or 
thirty  people.  But  what  was  my  dismay,  when  I  saw  walking  in« 
after  dinner,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons ;  among 
them  women  of  fashion,  generals,  senators,  judges,  poets,  and  a 
cardinal.  I  was  tempted  to  run  away.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
flight  would  expose  me  still  more  to  jokes  and  ridicule.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay,  tried  to  look  bold,  and  read  my  play  rapidly.  But 
what  a  scene !    The  lady  of  the  house  thought  little  of  the  author 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen. 

MaTamore,    Anobliqui. 

Matamore  (d  Angeli^e.)  Anoelique. 

Beau  soleil  qui  divinement  J'estime  Totre  compliment, 

Me  subjuguez  occultement,  Mais,  monsieur,  veritablement, 

Beauts  de  qui  Tagrement  Vous  me  voulei,  trop  prompttmeal^ 

M'a,  conune  imperceptiblement,  Jetter  dans  un  enga^tmen^ 

Assassin^  Ventendement,  Duauel  on  ne  peut  aisement 

Dorlotez  fttvorablement  Se  aefaiie  qu'au  monument, 

Celui  qui  veut  incessamment,  Ce  front,  ces  yeui,  ce  monvemenl^ 

Vous  rendre  hommage  constamment,  Ce  venire  ei  cet  accoutrement 

Recevez  agreablement  Me  captivent  superbement, 

Mon  cceur,  mon  ame  et  mon  serment,  Mais,  de  crainte  d'achoppement, 

£t  jiorez  redpro^uement  Je  veux  tout  faire  murement, 

De  m'  aimer  iuneusement,  Attvndea  un  pen  aeutom«nt<    'trc  &e. 
Jusque  a  voize  trepassement  &c. 

and 
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and  his  comedy,  and  wished  only  for  something  to  break  th^ 
monotony  of  cards  and  dancing ;  among  the  rest  of  the  assemblage, 
indifference,  ill-nature,  hollow  civilities,  applauses  of  mere  politeness, 
not  a  word  of  advice  to  the  author,  but  exa^erated  compliments  to 
his  face>  sneers  and  censures  behind  his  back.  And  the  cardinal, 
who  was  placed  next  me,  designedly,  because  he  was  deaf,  after 
sleeping  through  the  three  first  acts,  roused  himself  suddenly  to  say 
to  me,  "  A  Tery  pretty  comedy,  sir :  has  it  yet  been  played  ?*'  * 


AaT,  III. — 1  •  Tableau  Elementaire  de  FHUt  Nat.  desAnimaux, 
par  G.  Cuvier.     Paris,  1798.  8vo.  avcc  pi. 

2.  J^ffunres  pour  servir  d  FHist  et  d  rAnai.  des  MoUusqueSy 
.      par  M.  le  Chevalier  Cuvier.     Paris,  1817/  4to.  avec  pi. 

3.  Le^ms  d'Anaiomie  Compar4e  de  G.  Cuvier.  Paris,  1800 — 
18^.  5  tomes,  8vo.  avec  pi. 

4.  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Foisiles^  7  tomes  4to.  Paris. 
(thre^  editions)  1812, 1817, 1821.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier, 
avec  pi. 

5.  Becueil  det  Eloges  Historiques,  Sfc.y  par  M.  le  B.  Cuvier. 
3  tomes,  8vo.    Paris,  1819—1827. 

6.  Rapport  HUtoriaue  sur  les  Progrhs  des  Sciences  Nafurelles, 
par  M.  Cuvier.    Paris,  1827.  1  tome  8vo. 

7.  Histoire  des  Progr^s  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  P^r  M.  le 
Baron  Cuvier.  4  tomes,  8vo.    Paris,  1829. 

8.  Le  R^gne  Animal  distribui  d'apres  son  Orgtmisation,  par 
M.  le  Chev.  Cuvier.  4  tomes  8vo.     Paris,  1817.  avec  pi. 

9.  Z^  m^me  Ouvrage^  Nouvdle  Edition^  5  tomes,  8vo.  Paris, 
1829. 

10.  Histoire  Naiurelle  des  Poissonsj  par  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier  et 
M»  Valenciennes,  tomes  1, 2, 3,  4.    Paris,  1828 — ^9.  avec  pi. 

ALTHOUGH  the  study  of  Zoology  is  far  from  having  yet 
acquired  in  Britain  that  scientific  character  which  it  has 
long  held  on  the  continent,  there  is  obviously  an  increasing  taste 
for  the  study  of  that  interesting  science,  and  a  more  general 
perception  of  its  utility,  since  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  T. 
btaniford  Raffles  in  its  behalf.  The  zoological  treasures  im- 
ported from  the  East  by  that  zealous  patron  of  the  science  have 
enriched  our  previously  existing  collections  and  formed  the 
nuclei  of  new  museums,  and  his  influence  has  extended  to  the  - 
establishment  of  new  societies,  menageries,  and  journals  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  Zoology.  The  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  though  instituted  only  four  years  ago,  is  alreadv  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  scientific  societies  of 
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Great  Britain^  and  the  study  of  Zoology  has  recently  begun  to 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Mineralogy  and  Botany  in 
the  universities  of  England.  We  anticipate  that  the  taste  thus 
recently  excited  for  the  study  in  this  country^  will  n6t  be  allowed 
to  evaporate  in  mere  admiration ;  but  that,  in  imitation  of  our 
continental  neighbours,  it  will  be  improved,  and  directed  to  the 
proper  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  science.  In  the 
mean  time  if  we  wish  to  view  the  study  of  animated  nature  in 
a  form  truly  worthy  of  occupying  a  philosophic  mind,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  French  school,  where  it  has  long 
formed  a  regular  branch  of  academic  education,  and  the  exclusive 
subject  of  study  of  men  of  distinguished  abilities  and  learning, 
and  by  no  one  has  the  science  been  more  successfully  cultivated 
than  by  the  eminent  author  of  the  voluminous  works  announced 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  attempting  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  and  impartial 
sketch  of  the  scientific  labours  of  M.  Cuvier,  we  shall  follow  the 
chronological  order  of  his  numerous  writings,  that  we.  may  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  zoological  discovery  during  the 
last  forty  years,  at  the  same  time  that  we  examine  the  merits  of 
the  successive  changes  this  distinguished  naturalbt  has  intro- 
duced into  the  science.  Within  the  period  of  M.  Cuvier's  career 
all  the  branches  of  Natural  History  have  been  cultivated  with 
increased  ardour  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  our  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  productions  of  the  globe  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  rapid  progress  of  geographical  discovery,  by 
the  advancement  of  all  the  collateral  sciences,  and  by  the 
zeal  and  intelligence  of  European  colonists  and  travellers  iu 
distant  countries.  The  liberal  aid  afforded  to  science  by  the 
French  government,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  mental 
labour  among  its  cultivators  in  that  country,  have  enabled  the 
scientific  of  France  to  maintain  an  ascendency  over  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  those  departments  which  necessarily 
required  such  aid  for  their  successful  cultivation,  and  particu- 
larly in  Zoology,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  physical 
sciences. 

The  Menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  the  Museums  of 
Natural  History  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Paris,  which  have 
grown  for  more  than  a  century,  have  long  surpassed  those  of 
every  other]  country  of  Europe  in  their  extent,  elegance,  and 
'richness;  and,  in  the  extensive  means  of  comparison  which 
they  thus  present,  they  afford  an  instrument  of  investigation 
in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
any  other  country.    These  magnificent  collections,  which  owe 
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much  to  the  early  exertions  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton,  have 
been  a  means  of  spreading  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
eminent  success  of  the  cultivators  of  these  sciences  in  France, 
The  labours  of  M.  Cuvier  in  these  departments  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  they  have  greatly  added  to 
the  reputation  of  the  French  school  of  naturalists,  and  they  have 
been  a  principal  means  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  study  of 
Animated  Nature  in  our  times.  His  comprehensive  genius  has 
shed  its  lustre  over  every  department  of  this  vast  field  of  in- 
quiry ;  the  existing  races  of  the  animal  kingdom  be  has  reviewed^ 
classified,  and  defined  ;  their  diversified  structures  he  has  exa- 
mined and  described ;  numerous  tribes  of  the  extinct  species  have 
almost  been  recalled  to  life  by  his  skill  and  perseverance ;  and 
at  the  age  of  sixty  his  active  and  vigorous  mind  still  continues 
with  unabated  ardour  to  explore  new  paths  in  that  immense  field 
of  investigation,  which  he  has  so  long  cultivated  with  unrivalled 
success. 

George  Cuvier  was  bom  in  the  year  17*59,  at  Montbelianl,  a 
town  now  in  the  department  of  France,  called  the  Upper  Rhine, 
but  which,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  Wurtemberg, 
one  of  the  states  of  Germany.  This  town,  on  the  confines  of 
Germany,  has  at  least  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
two  illustrious  Cuviers,  to  M.  Duvernoy,  the  present  Professor 
of  Natural  History  atStrasburg,  and  to  M.  Laurillard,  the  able 
assistant  of  M.  Cuvier  in  the  department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  M.  Cuvier  was  born  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same 
month,  and  nearly  on  the  same  day  with  Napoleon,  whose 
intimacy  he  enjoyed  during  a  great  part  of  his  perilous  career ; 
and  thus,  in  very  distant  parts,  the  same  period  gave  birth 
to  the  two  illustrious  foreigners  whose  lives  must  be  so  much 
identified  with  the  history  of  France,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  scientific 
and  political  world  in  later  times.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service  of  France,  and  Chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit ;  he  retired  after  forty  years' 
service,  with  a  moderate  pension  from  France,  and  some  time 
after  he  was  made  Commandant  of  Artillery  at  Montbeliard. 
Cuvier  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  where 
he  resided  for  several  years,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Law,  and  Jurisprudence, 
with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  taking  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  his  native  country^  to  which  he  was  induced 

to 
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to  look  forward  by  the  kind  patronage  shewn  him  by  the  late 
Duke  Charles,  grand  uncle  of  the  present  King  of  Wurtemberg. 
These  early  prospects  of  Cuvier,  however,  were  soon  blasted 
by  the  events  which  agitated  France  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  by  which  his  native  country  became  a  part  of 
a  French  province.  The  grand  displays  of  natural  scenery  in 
the  mountainous  country  around  Stuttgard,  form  an  allurement 
to  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  there  have  long  existed 
both  museums  and  societies  in  that  capital  devoted  to  its 
advancement.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Stuttgard,  Cuvier 
betook  himself  to  France,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  resorted  to  Paris.  Here 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  private  lecturer,  and  was  soon 
appointed  to  assist  Professor  Mertrud,  in  the  Course  of  Com- 

?artttive  Anatomy  delivered  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Juvier  had  already  made  himself  favourably  known  to  several 
of  the    most  eminent   naturalists   of   Paris,    by  his  new  and 
interesting  observations  on  the  structure  of  molluscous  animals, 
made  while  residing  on  the  coast  of  France,  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  nobleman.     His  zeal  and  abilities  were  soon  recog-^ 
nized ;    he  was  admitted  a  member  of  most  of   the   learned 
societies  of  Paris,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Central  School 
of  the  Pantheon.     His  election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  on  the  fir$t  organization  of  that  assembly  in  1796, 
gave    a  new   impulse   to   his   exertions ;    and   the   numerous 
memoirs  and.  discoveries  which   he   laid   before   that   learned 
body   in  the   early  part   of  his  career,    greatly  extended   his 
reputation,  while  they  formed  the  bases  of  his  more  enlarged 
succeeding  publications.     The  structure  of  the  animal  frame,  in 
all  the  modifications  it  presents  throughout  the  lower  classes. 
Was  always  the  favourite  subject  of  his  pursuits  ;  and  he  conti- 
nued to  discharge  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  a  late  period,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  avocations.     The  drawings  which  ac- 
companied his  numerous  anatomical  memoirs  were  all  executed 
by  himself,  and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  delineations  are 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his 
descriptions.     Most   of  these   memoirs  are  published  in  the 
Annates  du  Museum. 

The  labours  of  Daubenton,  Mertrud,  and  Rousseau  had 
already  greatly  extended  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy before  the  task  of  completing  it  fell  to  M.  Cuvier,  by  his 
appointment  to  that  chair  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  While  he 
was  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Pantheon^  and  de- 
livered 
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livered  lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  for  Mertrud,  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  he  published  his  first  separate  work^  the 
*  Tableau  Elementaire,  in  1798.  This  work  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  710  pages,  it  presented  a  new  distribution  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding editions  of  the  Bigne  Animal.  The  principles  of 
classification,  adopted  in  this  early  publication,  had  already 
been  partly  developed  by  him  in  a  separate  memoir  on  a  new 
division  of  white-blooded  animals,  which  he  published  at  the 

?(e  of  twenty-six,  three  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
ableau  Elementaire.  In  that  early  memoir,  which  was  read 
to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1795,  and  printed  in  the  D&ade  Philosophique,  Cuvier  first 
attacked  Linnaeus's  division  of  the  invertebrata  into  insects  and 
worms,  and  assigned  the  characters  and  limits  of  the  new 
classes  moUusca,  Crustacea,  insecta,  vermes,  echinodermata  and 
zoophyta.  The  distribution  of  these  invertebrate  classes  into 
three  great  divisions  equal  to  the  vertebrata,  was  afterwards 
established  by  Cuvier  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Institute 
in  July,  1812.  The  classification  of  animals  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  to  which  the  researches  both  of  the  zoologbt 
and  comparative  anatomist  are  directed :  without  the  assbt- 
aiice  derived  from  methodical  arrangement,  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  objects  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom 
would  continually  impede  our  investigations,  and  overpower 
the  strongest  mind.  The  efforts  of  M.  Cuvier  were,  therefore, 
early  directed  to  this  important  point;  and  the  publication  just 
mentioned  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Pantheon,  on  this  subject,  in  1797*  The  animal 
kingdom  is  there  divided  into  eight  great  classes :  four  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Mammalia^  Aves^  Reptilia,  Pisces;  and  four 
of  invertebrate  animals,  Mollusca,  Insecta,  Vermes,  2ioophyta; 
the  orders,  genera,  and  many  of  the  species  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  ample  details,  and  the  characters  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent groups  are  illustrated  by  fourteen  plates,  from  his  own 
Eencil,  representing  more  than  a  hundred  objects.  This  work 
as  not  been  translated  into  English,  but  a  Portuguese  transla- 
tion of  it,  by  Almeida^  was  published  in  London  in  1815,  in 
2  vols.  8vo. 

After  some  interesting  observations  on  the  utility  of  the  study 
of  Zoology,  and  its  applications  to  other  sciences,  he  details 
the  properties  which  distinguish  organized  and  sentient  beings, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  human  b<3y 
and  the  distinctions  among  the  different  races  of  mankind.  In 
treatmg  of  the  mammalia  he  has  somewhat  improved   the 

^   dassificatioa 
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classification  of  Professor  Storr  of  Tubingen ;  he  has  adopted 
the  nomenclature  of  Linnseus,  but  he  has  greatly  improved  the 
characters  of  the  genera  and  species,  by  introducing  more  pre- 
cise and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  teeth,  taken  from  the 
skeletons  preserved  in  the  National  Museum.  The  arrange* 
ment  of  the  class  of  birds  has  been  taken  from  Linnaeus  and 
Buffon,  and  the  descriptions  are  short  and  perspicuous.  From 
the  limited  means  of  observation  which  Cuvier  then  possessed 
with  regard  to  birds,  he  considers  this  the  most  imperfect  part 
of  the  volume.  The  class  of  reptiles  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  oviparous  quadrupeds,  and  serpents  j  the  former  com- 
prehending the  chelonia,  sauria,  and  batrachia  of  Brogniart 
and  the  later  editions  of  the  R^gne  Animal,  and  the  latter 
order  comprehending  the  ophidia,  The  divisions  of  the  class  of 
fishes  are  adopted  from  Linnseus ;  they  consist  of  six  orders, 
founded  on  the  position  of  the  fins,  and  Blutpenbach  had  pre< 
viously  copied  the  same  arrangement  into  his  ^  Manual  of 
Natural  History.'  The  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  are  placed 
first  in  the  work  of  Blumenbach,  and  in  the  Tableau  Elemen- 
taire,  the  Le9on8  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,  and  likewise  in  the 
R^ne  Animal  of  1817^  have  been  properly  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  class  in  the  great  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes 
(1828),  and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Rfegne  Animal  (1829),  as 
in  their  skeleton  and  other  parts  of  their  organization  they 
approach  to  the  molluscous  animals.  The  whole  of  the  inverte- 
brate animals  are  distributed  into  three  great  groups,  which 
correspond  with  the  mollusca,  articulata,  and  zoophjrta  of  the 
R^gne  Animal.  The  animals  of  the  first  division,  mollusca,  are 
characterized  as  having  a  muscular  heart,  and  no  longitudinal, 
knotted,  nervous  cord;  those  of  the  second  division,  insects 
and  worms,  have  a  longitudinal  dorsal  vessel,  and  a  knotted 
spinal  cord,  or  at  least  one  of  these  two  characters ;  those 
of  the  third  division,  zoophyta,  have  neither  heart,  nor  brain, 
nor  nerves.  The  mollusca  are  divided  into  the  ceplialopoda, 
gasteropoda  nuda,  gasteropoda  testacea,  and  acephala;  the 
last'  ot  these  divisions  comprehending  Lamarck  s  classes, 
conchifera,  tunicata,  and  cirrhipeda.  His  next  great  division 
be  terms  insects  and  worms,  and  comprehends  under  it 
all  the  Crustacea,  arachnida,  insecta,  annelida,  and  entozoa  of 
later  authors.  The  arrangement  of  these  is  taken  chiefly  from 
Linnseus  and  Fabricius,  and  he  was  as  fortunate  in  having  the 

Personal  assistance  of  Fabricius  in  regard  to  this  class,  as  he 
ad  been  in  obtaining  that  of  Lacepede  for  the  classes  of  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  and  that  of  Lamarck  for  the  testaceous  mollusca 
and  the  corals.    Cuvier^  howeren  has  paid  a  minuter  attention 
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to  theorgans  of  manducation  of  insects  iq  this  worV  than  had 
been  done  by  his  predecessors,  and  has  pointed  out  many  im^ 
portant  characters  founded  on  these  parts.  The  division  of  his 
great  group  zoophyta  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Regne 
Animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  entozoa,  being  placed  among 
the  vermes  in  the  Tableau  Elementaire,  and  the  infusoria  being 
placed  between  the  acalepha  and  the  true  ramified  zoophytes 
which  terminate  the  volume. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  Elementary  Treatise  he  dis- 
plays a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  objects  about  which  he 
treats,  and  with  the  best  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
general  observations  prefixed  to  each  division  are  judicious  and 
appropriate,  and,  considering  the  state  of  the  science  at  that 
time,  they  contain  much  interesting  and  original  information ; 
but,  in  bis  desire  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  capacity  of  his 
pupils,  he  has  overlooked  the  advantages  of  the  strict  methodi- 
cal disposition  of  materials,  so  conspicuous  in  the  great  masters 
wliom  he  has  followed.  The  great  zoological  distinctions  of 
classes,  orders,  genera,  &c,,  are  supplied  by  Cuvier  by  the 
more  convenient  division  of  chapters,  and  the  reader  is  some- 
times left  to  guess  the  value  of  a  subdivision  by  the  size  of  the 
type  employed  in  printing  its  description.  The  investigations 
and  the  extent  of  reading  necessary  for  the  composition  of  a 
work  like  this,  designed  to  exhibit  a  summary  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  must  have  greatly  mded  M.  Cuvier  in  his 
demonstrations  of  comparative  anatomy ;  and  the  combination 
of  his  duties  at  the  Pantheon  and  at  the  College  of  France,  with 
those  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal 
cause  of  his  eminent  success  in  both  the  departments  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Where  the  latter  branch 
is  studied  only  in  connexion  with  human  anatomy,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  is  generally  limited  to  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  classes  most  nearly  resembling  man ;  and 
when  studied  only  in  connexion  with  geology,  the  acquaintance 
with  it  is  generally  limited  to  those  hard  parts  of  animals 
capable  of  being  preserved  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  And 
where  Zoology  is  cultivated  without  tlto  aid  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  the  true  principles  of  classification  must  be  over- 
looked, and  the  most  discordant  arrangements  will  result  from 
the  attention  being  directed  exclusively  to  external  form. 

From  the  wide  range  of  M.  Cuvier's  investigations  and  public 
duties,  he  was  often  obliged  to  pass  from  the  beaten  path  of  his 
predecessors  in  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  to 
travel  over  ground  which  had  been  but  little  explored.  The 
tracks  pointed  out  by  Pallas,  Camper,  Vicq-d'Azir,  and  Dau- 
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benton,  were  too  common  to  engage  his  attention;  and  he 
found,  in  the  obscure  paths  followed  by  Swammerdam,  Lister, 
Basterus,  and  Reaumur,  materials  more  calculated  to  extend 
the  principles  of  physiology,  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the 
anatomkt,  and  to  advance  the  science  of  zoology,  than  by  con* 
fining  his  inquiries  to  the  vertebrate  classes.  By  his  interest- 
ing researches  regarding  the  moUusca,  while  residing  in  the 
south  of  France,  he  became  known  to  Lametherie,  Tessier, 
Olivier,  Lacepede,  Geoflfroy,  and  Millin,  who  invited  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  obtained  for  him  the  chair  of  Zoology  in  the 
Pantheon.  His  earliest  anatomical  memoirs  read  before  the 
Institute  of  France,  were  on  animals  the  most  remote  from 
man.  His  memoir  on  the  Medusse  pointed  out,  in  animals  two 
feet  in  diameter,  a  structure  nearly  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
Infusoria.  The  numerous  memoirs  which  he  published  in  the 
Annales  du  Museum  on  the  Anatomy  of  Molluscous  Anim^ils, 
fill  alone  a  quarto  volume  of  nearly  500  pages :  they  contain 
descriptions  of  the  structure  of  nearly  fifty  genera,  and  are 
illustrated  by  thirty-five  elaborate  plates  from  his  own  penciL 
These  memoirs  have  rectified  many  of  the  errors  or  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  preceding  observers,  and  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  most  remarkable  and  unknown  forms  of  organiza- 
tion :  they  have  pointed  out  the  true  relations  of  these  diversi- 
fied beings  to  each  other ;  and,  by  affording  the  means  of  divid- 
ing them  into  natural  and  closely  aUied  groups,  they  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  labours  of  the  conchologist.  He  has 
minutely  detailed  the  anatomy  of  most  of  the  known  Cepbalo- 
podous  and  Pteropodous  mollusca,  and  of  numerous  genera  of 
naked  and  testaceous  Gasteropoda.  His  memoirs  on  the  Ascidia 
and  other  Acephalous  Mollusca  have  been  the  means  of  illustrat- 
ing the  whole  class  of  tunicated  animals :  his  memoir  on  the 
Cirrhipeda  has  established  the  true  relations  of  these  singular 
animals,  in  pointing  out  their  numerous  affinities  with  other 
articulated  animals  in  their  nervous  system,  their  respiratory 
organs,  and  their  articulated  extremities;  and  his  concluding 
dissertation  on  the  species  of  Crustacea  known  to  the  ancients, 
displays  a  happy  union  of  extensive  zoological  knowledge  with 
profound  classical  erudition. 

A  career  of  original  investigation,  like  that  of  M.  Cuvier,  ill 
accords  with  the  patience  and  labour  required  in  extensive  com- 
pilations; and  although  an  elementary  work  on  his  favourite  sub- 
ject of  Comparative  Anatomy,  was  still  a  desideratum  in  France, 
he  was  too  much  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, and  too  eagerly  engaged  in  a  new  train  of  investigation, 
to  undertake  the  composition  of  such  a  work.     Fortunately  for 
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the  science^  M.  Cuvier  found  two  able  anatomists  eager  and 
qualified  to  reduce,  to  the  form  of  a  system,  the  vast  materials 
employed  by  him  in  his  courses  of  lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy.  M.  Mertrud  had  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  chur  of  Comparative  Anatomy  m  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
but  from  his  advanced  age  at  that  time,  he  was  induced  by  the 
advice  of  his  colleagues  to  appoint  Cuvier  as  his  substitute, 
and  in  that  capacity  Cuvier  devoted  himself  to  the  extension 
of  the  Zootomical  &f  useum,  and  to  the  means  of  illustrating 
his  lectures,  which  were  then  attended  by  numerous  assemblies. 
On  the  death  of  Mertrud,  who  had  been  long  assistant  to 
Daubenton,  Cuvier  succeeded  him  as  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  on  the  1st  of  November,  1802.  M.  Dumenl,  who 
accomplished  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Le9ons  d'Anatomie 
Compar^e,  comprehending  the  Organs  of  Motion  and  those  of 
Sensation,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  anatomical  department 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris ;  and  the  composer  of  the 
three  last  volumes,  treating  chiefly  of  the  Organs  oi  Digestion, 
Circulation,  Respiration,  Secretiorf,  and  Generation,  was  Dr. 
Di^vernoy,  a  relation  of  M.  Cuvier,  a  young  and  zealous 
anatomist,  and  now  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Strasburg.  M.  Cuvier's  attention  was  at  this 
time  directed  to  the  excavations  in  the  gypsum  strata  of 
Montmartre;  and  his  frequent  excursions  to  that  interesting 
theatre  of  geological  events,  together  with  tlie  labour  of  com- 
paring the  accumulations  of  bones  daily  extracted  from  the 
quarries  with  those  of  the  skeletons  preserved  in  the  cabinet, 
must  have  considerably  distracted  his  attention  from  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Le9ons  d' Anatomic  Compar^e,  and  left  a  large 
share  of  the  merit  of  these  volumes  to  the  skilful  anatomists 
who  conducted  them.  The  first  volume  of  the  work  is  prefaced 
by  a  letter  of  twenty-two  pages  from  Cuvier  to  his  zealous 
preceptor.  Professor  Mertrud ;  in  which  he  explains,  with  hia 
usual  eloquence  and  perspicuity,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
particular  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
got  up,  from  his  oral  demonstrations.  The  work  is  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  of  about  500  pages  each :  it  is  illustrated  by 
fifty-two  engraved  plates ;  and,  although  it  is  now  thirty  years 
since  it  was  published,  it  still  forms  the  most  perspicuous, 
correct,  and  complete  systematic  view  of  the  science  which 
exists  in  any  language.  In  collecting  materials  for  the  work, 
Cuvier  was  aided  by  many  donations  of  specimens  from  hia 
friends  and  correspondents  in  distant  parts :  he  had  liberty  to 
dissect  all  the  animals  which  died  in  the  Menagerie,  and  even 
to  open  those  rare  species  which  had  long  been  preserved  in 
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the  Museum  in  spirits.    Cavier  and  his  pupils  dissected,  in 
1802^  the  large  male  elephant  which  had  been  pillaged,  along 
with  .many  other  zoological  treasures,  from  the  Stathouder  in 
Holland^  during  the  lUvolation;   he  dissected  another  male 
elephant  in  1804,  «nd  a  female  elephant  a  few  years  afterwards. 
His   younger  brother,    M.   Frederick  Cuvier,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Menagerie  in  1805,  and  rendered  Cuvier  great 
a8siaj;ance  in  completing  the  series  of  skeletons  of  the  Museum 
of   Comparative  Anatomy,  which  was  first  opened  to   public 
inspection  in  1806.    Manuscript  copies  of  M.  Cuvier's  lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  taken  by  pupils  froni  his  oral  demon- 
strations^ had  been  circulated  in  Paris,  and  even  cited  in  works, 
before  he  undertook  to  publish  them  in  a  complete  and  con- 
nected form ;    and  M.  Dumeril  had  taken  regular  and  ample 
notes  from  these  demonstrations  during  four  successive  years. 
The  introductory  lecture  is  full  of  original  and  highly  interesting 
views  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  the  laws  of  organization ; 
the  succeeding  lectures  of  the  first  volume,  on  the  Organs  of 
Motion,  treat  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  system  of  each 
division  of  the  body,  commencing  with  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  shoulder  and  anterior  extremity; 
then  those  of  the  pelvis  and  posterior  extremity  are  described, 
in  all  the  classes  of  vertebrate  animals.    The  organs  of  motion 
in  invertebrate  animals  are  then  examined ;  and  the  first  volume 
concludes  with  a  lecture  on  the  organs  of  motion  considered  in 
a  state  of  action.     Although  it  is  convenient  sometimes,   in 
teaching  osteology,  to  exhibit  the  organs  by  which  the  various 
motions  of  the   bones  are   effected,  the  introduction  of   the 
interesting  details  of  myology   is  apt  to   fix  the  attention  too 
exclusively  on  individual  forms,  and  to  carry  away  the  mind 
from  those  extensive  comparisons  which  are  required  to  illus- 
trate the  osteology  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  M.  Cuvier  has 
not  been  followed  by  succeeding  writers,  in  thus  combining  the 
osteology  with  the  myology.    The  second  volume  commences 
with  the  description  of  the  head,  considered  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  principal  organs  of  sense ;  the  brain  and  nerves  are  then 
considered;    and  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,   smell, 
and  taste,  are  examined  at  great  length. 

A  period  of  five  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  Le9ons  and  the  succeeding  three ; 
during  which  time  M.  Cuvier  was  elected  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  French  Institute,  an  office  which  his  genius,  learning, 
and  indefatigable  research  still  continue  to  adorn.  Cuvier  was 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  so  early  as  1800,  when  that  office 
was  only  temporary  and  of  two  years  duration  ;  he  had  been 
the  third  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  Institute.  At  this 
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time  Napoleon^  mtumtd'ftbm  Egypt  and  decl^uredBiistGoiiBiil/ 
was  made  President  of  the  Institute,  which  bron^t  Cuvier  into 
frequent  personal  inteicourse  with  his  future  Sovereign.  In 
1803  Napoleon  9  desiring  to  rcorganixe  the  schools  of  France, 
appointed  six  Geoeral  Inspectors  to  establish  Lyoeuma  in  thirty 
cities  of  the  empire.  Cuvier  was  made  one,  and  in  that  oapaoity 
he  established  the  first  Lyceums  (now  Roy^l  Colleges). of  Mar-* 
seilles  and  Bourdeaux.  It  was  while  i^bsent  from  Batit,  on 
this  embassy,  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  were  made 
perpetual,  and  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  that  of  the  Physical 
Sciences.  When  at  Marseilles  he  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  to  extend  his  inquiries  into  the  structure 
of  the  moUuBca.  During  this  interval  the  two  ficst  rxilumee 
of  the  Lemons  were  translated  into  the  £nglish  language  ;  but 
the  same  respect  has  not  been  shown  to  the  other  three,  which 
are  not  inferior  in  merit.  The  translation  of  these  two  volumes 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Ross,  with  the  careful  revisal  of  Psofessor 
Macartney  of  Dublin.  A  translation  of  the  first  lectuce^  which 
contains  a  luminous  view  of  the  lawa  of  animal  economy,  had 
been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr*  Allan,  suigeon,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  numerous  avocations  both  of  M.  Dumeril 
and  M.  Cuvier  prevented  them  from  devoting  the  time  and 
attention  to  the  concluding  volumes  which  they  had  devoted 
to  the  preceding  5  and  Dr.  Duvernoy,  though  aided  by  the 
manuscript  notes  of  the  forpaer,  and  the  plates,  prepacatione, 
descriptions,  and  regular  revisal  of  the  latter,  had  many  dis^ 
sections  to  perform  and  repeat,  and  many  de^ciencies  tq  supjdy 
in  his  difficult  and  meritorious  task  of  completing  the  work. 
Cuvier  had  opportunities  of  dissecting  many  race  and  unknown 
animals  while  the  later  volumes  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
were  preparing^  partly  from  the  Menageries  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  and  of  Malmaison,  and  partly  brought  fi^m  a  distance 
in  spirits,  by  Geoifroy  and  Savigny  from  Egypt,  by  Peron  from 
Australasia,  by  Humboldt  from  An^erica,  by  Hombei^  and 
Fleuriau  from  the  coasts  of  France,  and  by  Cuvier  himself  from 
the  Mediterranean.  In  his  interesting  letter  to  Lacepede,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Zoology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  voli^me,  he  details  briefiy  the 
progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy  during  the  five  preceding 
years,  and  the  important  influence  which  his  own  researches 
for  fifteen  years  had  exerted  in  reforming  the  methodical 
arrangements  of  zoologists ;  the  absurd  classificationa  of  the 
Linnsean  school,  founded  solely  on  external  fi>rm  or  on  a  single 
character,  and  the  necessary  dependance  of  correct  zoological  ar^ 
rangements  on  the  progress  and  application  of  zootomical  know^ 
ledge^  are  fdso  pomted  out  with  gre^t  distinctness  wd  ability. 

The 
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"  The  Oi^ns  of  Digestian  form  the  subjf  d  of  the  khtrd  ¥6lum«; 
and^  in  treating  of  this  function,  many  important  parts  of  the 
system  are  described  with  great  minuteneas  and  detail.    The 
form,  structure,  and  motions  of  the  jaws )  the  teeti^  of  mam- 
malia, reptiles,  and  fishes ;  the  salivary  glands,  the  orgftnt  of 
mastication  and  deglutition ;  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of 
the  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  throughout  the 
Tarious  classes  of  animals,  are  successively  described,  and  ia 
every  part  illustrated  with  original  observations.    The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  invertebrate  animals,  form  the  first  subjects  of  the 
fourth  volume ;  the  heart  and  circulating  organs,  the  organs  of 
Mspiration  in  land  and  aquatic  afiimals,  and  the  organs  of  voioe* 
so  intimately  connected  with  atmospheric  respiration,  are  de-^ 
scribed  at  great  length  in  the  same  volume.    The  organs  of 
generation  and  those  of  excretion  occupy  the  fifth  volume^ 
Throughout  these  volumes,  the  parts  which  relate  to  the  orgam-t 
zation  of  insects  and  molluscous  animals  are  the  exclusive  pvo*^ 
ductions  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and,  probably,  no  anatomist  then  living, 
besides  himself,  was  qualified  to  undertake  these  obscure  parl^ 
of  zootomy.    In  what  relates  to  the  digestive  system  of  the 
mammsdia,  nearly  all  the  interesting  facts  collected  by  Dauben«n 
ton,  in  his  Description  of  the  Cabinet,  have  been  incorporated. 
In  the  tables  of  the  classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
added  to  this  work,  many  important  improvements  are  intro-s 
duced   into  the  arrangements   of  the  Tableau  Elementaire; 
partly  resulting  from  M,  Cuvier's  own  more  extended  inquiries, 
and  partly  adopted  from  the  eminent  writers  who,  during  thia 
period,  had  illustrated  many  separate  branches  of  zoology.     In 
what  relates  to  the  classification  of  quadrupeds  aud  birds,  he  haa^ 
availed  himself  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  liacepede, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  testaceous  moUusca,  he  has  besQ 
assisted  by  the  labours  of  ifamarck.    The  vermes  and  crustace4 
here  form  two  classes  distinct  from  that  of  inseetp  ;  the  formes 
arrangement  of  reptiles,  taken  from  Lacepede,  is  changed  for  the 
more  convenient  subdivisions  of  Brogniart,  into  chelonia,  sauna, 
ophidia,  and  batrachia*    The  eptozoa  are  placed^  provisionally, 
in  the  class  of  vermes;  and  the  infusoria  stUl  succeed  the 
Medusse  in  the  class  of  zoophytes, 

D.uring  the  composition  of  the  Leyons,  M.  Cuvier  bad  col- 
lected many  interesting  observations  regarding  the  fossil  bones 
accumulated  in  the  strata  around  Paris.  In  his  visit  to  Italy  he 
had  examined  the  situations  most  famed  for  the  fossil  remains 
of  animals  they  afforded,  aud  many  distinguished  naturalists 
had  se9t  him  ttom  distant  parts  of  Europe  remains,  or  drawings 
or  deacriptiops,  of  aoiuials  foupd  in  ^  fp^il  state*   The  imn^nse 
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collection  of  skeletons  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  Paris,  afforded  him  the  means  of  institnting  the 
necessary  comparisons  of  the  fossil  with  the  existing  species, 
and  must  have  greatly  assisted  and  encouraged  him  in  his  early 
attempts  to  decipher  the  remains  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
so  frequently  submitted  to  his  inspection.  The  certainty  of 
the  truths  thus  brought  to  light,  the  novelty  of  the  results,  and 
their  important  applications  to  the  hitherto  fanciful  speculations 
of  geology,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  among  the  naturalists 
of  Europe  to  the  curious  and  novel  investigations  of  M.  Cuvier; 
and  the  success  of  his  labours  in  identifying  the  fossil  bones  of 
the  mammalia,  affords  the  most  splendid  illustration  of  the 
utility  of  zootomical  knowledge,  as  applied  to  geological  investi- 
gation, which  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  that 
science.      The  opportunities  which    M.  Cuvier  enjoyed    for 

I  prosecuting  these  geological  inquiries  were  such  as  no  natura- 
ist  ever  before  possessed;  but  it  must  also  be  said,  that  no 
man  ever  before  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  than 
Cuvier,  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  these  advantages.  His  indefatigable  industry,  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  these  pursuits,  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  all  the  collateral  sciences,  and  his  extensive  general  know- 
ledge, the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  his 
descriptions,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  general  views,  and 
the  sublime  truths  thevhave  unfolded  regarding  the  past  revolu- 
tions of  the  animal  kingdom  and  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
convince  us  that  no  other  naturalist  in  his  situation  could  have 
so  successfully  performed  what  he  has  accomplished,  in  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  extinct  species  of  animals.  These  re- 
searches now  occupy  seven  large  quarto  volumes,  illustrated 
with  more  than  two  hundred  engraved  plates ;  they  have  made 
Qs  acquainted  with  at  least  seventy  species  of  animals  before 
entirely  unknown  to  naturalists,  and  have  pointed  out  the  occur- 
rence of  eleven  or  twelve  known  existing  species  in  a  fossil 
state,  besides  many  other  species  of  animals  which  have  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Cuvier  was  appointed,  in  1808,  one  of  the  councillors  for  life 
of  the  Imperial  University,  which  wasf  created  that  year  by 
Napoleon.  This  sedentary  appointment  accorded  well  with 
that  of  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  led  Cuvier 
often  to  discuss  affairs  of  administration  before  the  Council  of 
State,  and  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
sent  in  1809  and  1810,  to  organize  the  academies  of  the  Italian 
states  which  had  been  recently  added  to  the  empire ;   and  the 

1'udicious  arrangements  which  he  made  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and 
Msa,  were  found  so  advantageous,  that  on  the  return  of  the 

respective 
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I 
respective  sovereigns  of  these  states,  the  measures  adopted  by 
Cavier  were  preserved  inviolate.  In  1811  he  had  a  similar 
mission  to  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  many  of  the 
changes  and  nominations  which  he  made  there,  are  still  re* 
spected  and  preserved.  When  at  Hamburgh,  he  was  informed 
that  the  emperor  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Chevalier, 
with  an  hereditary  endowment  Though  a  Protestant  by  country, 
birth,  and  education^  he  was  sent,  in  1813,  to  organize  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome;  and  some  of  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  into  the  University  of  La  Sapienza,  were  retained 
even  after  the  return  of  the  pope.  When  in  that  city,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  Requests, 
a  place  in  the  ministry  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  a 
personal  resolution  of  Napoleon,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
acts  of  Cuvier's  administration  as  Councillor  of  the  University, 
both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  the  favourable  report 
of  Fontane.  During  his  numerous  missions  through  the  vast 
territories  formerly  subservient  to  France,  on  affairs  connected 
with  the  state,  Cuvier  never  omitted  the  opportunities  they 
afforded  him  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 

The  great  accumulations  of  the  bones  of  elephants  which 
M.  Cuvier  saw  in  Italy,  convinced  him  that  they  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  few  animals  of  this  species  lost  by  Hannibal  in 
traversing  that  country,  but  must  have  belonged  to  species 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  globe  at  a  much  more  remote  period. 
The  same  cause  is  assigned  by  him  for  their  remains  occurring  in 
England,  Ireland,  Germany,  I^enmark,  Norway,  Poland,  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  in  the  islwds  and  shores  of  the  Polar  Seas. 
Kotzebue  found  them  common  on  the  coasts  of  America  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  Parry,  in  Melville  Island,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  now  frequently  fifty  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  great  animal  of  the  Ohio  has  been  restored  by 
Cuvier,  the  bones  of  which  were  considered  by  Daubenton  to 
belong  to  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus.  Cuvier  has  identified 
different  species  of  this  animal  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
Mastodon,  from  the  nipple-like  form  of  the  grinding  teeth.  The 
fossil  hippopotami  and  rhinoceroses,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  Cuvier  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  by 
means  of  the  skeletons  of  the  recent  species  he  has  procured 
for  the  Museum.  The  rhinoceros  of  Caffreria,  described  by  Sir 
£.  Home,  as  similar  to  the  fossil  species,  was  shown  by  M. 
Cuvier  to  differ  from  the  latter  in  not  having  the  septum  oi  the 
nostrils  ossified  as  in  the  allied  fossil  species.  The  pretended 
fossil  human  skeleton  of  Scheuchzer^  which  Camper  suspected 
to  be  that  of  a  lizard^  was  carefully  examined  by  Cuyier  when 
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lit  Haerleln,  where  It  is  preserved  in  the  Museum,  and  shewn  to 
to  be,  what  he  had  previously  announced  it  to  be,  a  gigantic 
salamander.  Cuvier  examined  at  Pavla  the  collection  of  fbssil 
bones  brought  from  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  and  assetted  by 
Spallatizani  to  be  remains  of  the  human  species,  and  foilnd  that 
tiot  a  single  fragment  of  them  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  a 
human  skeleton,  but  were  all  remains  of  ruminating  animals. 
He  has  determined  nearly  twelve  species  of  the  extinct  geiius 
PalfiBotherium,  some  of  which  were  nearljr  as  large  as  a  rhino- 
ceros ;  they  appear  from  the  shells  which  are  found  dlong  with 
tlieir  bones,  to  have  frequented  the  banks  of  rivets  and 
marshes.  The  immense  accumulations  of  boned  found  Iti  the 
caves  of  Gavlenreuth,  on  the  frontiers  of  flayreulh,  Cuvier  found 
to  have  belonged  almost  entirely  to  extinct  species  of  beat's, 
which  must  have  lived  and  died  peaceably  in  the  situations 
where  we  now  discover  their  remams.  The  remarkable  fossil 
animal  of  South  America,  the  Megatherium,  which  the^siires 
twelve  feet  in  length,  ahd  six  or  seven  in  height ;  and  the 
Megalonyx,  nearly  as  large,  Cuvier  has  ascertained  to  have 
been  closely  allied,  in  thelt  general  characters,  id  the  sloths 
and  ant-eaters  of  that  country.  He  has  found  the  bones  of  a 
ispecies  of  opossiim  ill  the  gypsurti  quarries  of  Paris^  and  thus 
confuted  the  opinion  of  those  who  maibtained  all  such  bones 
to  have  been  flooded  north  frotti  Asia,  as  the  animals  of  this 
genus  are  inhabitants  only  of  the  New  World,  Two  «pedes  rf 
seals  have  been  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  thfe  coarse  marine  lime- 
stone of  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  ohfe  of  which 
is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  conimdn  species  still  Inha- 
biting our  seas,  and  in  the  same  locality  he  has  found  tWo 
Unknown  species  of  Lamantind.  His  labours  have  been  scarcely 
less  productive  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  of  which  he  has  pointed 
out  many  extraordinary  arid  gigantic  species  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

From  the  exanlination  of  the  numerous  extinct  species  of 
aiiimals  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  Cuvier 
was  naturally  led  to  study  the  nature  and  superposition  of  the 
various  strata  containing  them,  and  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Brongniart,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  he  ntidertook  a  laborious 
and  extensive  examination  of  the  geological  structute  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  reslilts  of 
their  investigations  form  an  important  part  of  the  great  work 
on  Fossil  Organic  Remains,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  geology  has  ever  received.  They  have  shown 
the  country  around  that  capital  to  be  formed  by  a  succession 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits,  as  if  by  the  flux  and  efflux 
of  salt  aud  fresh  water  ovep  that  extensive  district.    Abore  thfc 

chalk, 
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^H&lk|  iM^h  fdrms  thb  bottom  of  the  great  biuitn  they  ex- 
amined, test  the  plafttle  clay  and  coatee  t&ariiie  littiedtone^ 
both  codtaidiiig^  aft  Well  as  the  ehalk  itself,  temaini  of 
marine  animals.  On  these  Strata  rests  the  great  gfpsnm 
fresh-trater  formation,  containing  remains  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  and  of  fishes  and  shells  belonging  tb  fresh-wate^ 
Species.  Matl  and  sandstone  containing  the  remains  of  matinl^ 
animals  lie  on  the  gypsum  formation,  and  these  are  covered 
trith  beds  of  flint  and  silicioUs  limestone,  abounding  with  fresh- 
tratei:  shells.  All  these  strata  are  covered  with  a  datk-coloured 
carbdnaceous  allutdum  composed  of  sand,  marl  and  clay,  and 
containing  trunks  of  trees,  and  bones  of  elephants^  oxeti,  Und 
other  large  quadrupeds.  These  interesting  geological  details 
occupy  more  than  Six  hundred  pages,  and  are  illustrated  With 
geological  maps  and  nutUerous  sections  of  strata,  not  only  of 
thci  Paris  basin,  but  also  of  simikr  formations  in  Italy,  Swit- 
terland,  and  Germany.  Numerous  plates  are  also  given  of  the 
invertebrate  animals  which  occur  in  these  beds,  and  which  have 
been  carefully  identified  by  Lamarck,  Deftance^  Audouin,  and 
other  zoologists ;  in  what  relates  to  the  foSsil  vegetableid,  many 
of  Which  are  figured,  the  work  has  been  assisted  by  the  late  re- 
rearches  of  M.  Adolphus  Brogniart. 

The  preliminary  discourse  in  the  first  tolume  df  this  Wotk 
contains  so  many  grand  and  original  views  of  the  revolutions 
Which  have  taken  place  oh  the  surface  df  this  globe  and  in  the 
aninlal  kingdom^  and  1^  eomposed  in  h  style  at  once  sd  profound, 
.  elegant,  and  attractive,  that  it  has  long  been  translated  into 
the  £nglish  language  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
and  more  recently  also  Into  the  Oertnan  language.  The 
translations  of  Dr.  M itchel  of  New  Ybrk,  and  Proffessor  Jameson 
of  Edinburgh,  are  enriched  With  numerous  original  notes  and 
illustrations ;  Und  the  translation  of  the  latter  has  gone  through 
five  large  editions,  l^he  origin&l  discourse  Is  now  published  in 
Paris  as  a  separate  work,  and  both  in  an  octavo  and  quarto  form. 
Besides  the  preliminary  discourse  and  the  elaborate  memoirs  on 
the  osteology  of  the  recent  and  ettinct  species  of  elephants  and 
hippopotami,  and  on  the  remains  of  the  fossil  mastodons,  the 
first  volume  Contains  a  dissertation  on  the  ibis^  so  much  revered 
by  the  ancient  figvptiimSf  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  show  by 
an  examination  of  several  mummies  of  the  bird  from  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  tind  from  historical  documents,  that  it  still  exists  in 
that  country  as  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  that  it  has  under- 

fone  no  perceptible  change  in  its  form  since  thiit  remote  period, 
rt  treating  of  the  other  pachydermatous  animals  in  the  second 
volume,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  geology  of  the  Paris 
formation^ 
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formation,  M.  Cavier  ha«  enteied  into  the  same  nunute  and 
tended  detuls  of  the  osteology  of  the  livbg  species,  along  with 
that  of  the  extinct  races,  as  in  the  preceding  volume,  and  the 
same  plai;i  has  been  followed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast 
undertaking.  The  labour  of  collecting  materials  for  so  great  a 
work  during  his  travels  and  surveys  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  task  of  arranging  and  describing  them,  might  be  thought 
sufficient  to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  M.  Cuvier's  We  ; 
but  they  have  afforded  him  leisure,  not  only  for  his  numerous 
important  public  avocations,  and  for  the  composition  of  works 
even  more  elaborate,  but  also  to  draw  and  even  to  engrave  with 
bis  own  hands  some  of  the  most  detailed  osteological  plates  con- 
tained in  this  voluminous  work.  The  third  volume  is  principally 
occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  employed  to 
restore  the  species  of  pachydermatous  animals  found  in  the 
gypsum  quarries  around  Paris,  by  the  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  their  separate  bones.  It  is  illustrated  with  eighty 
quarto  engraved  plates,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  from  the 
pencil  of  Cuvier's  able  assistant,  Laurillard,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  anatomical  designers  in  Europe.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  ichthyology,  that  the  same  accurate  and  elegant 
draughtsman  has  undertaken  the  elaborate  folio  anatomical  plates 
of  the  great  work  on  Fishes,  now  publishing  by  Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes.  In  determining  the  fossil  remains  of  the  mam- 
malia, Cuvier  considers  the  examination  of  the  molar  teeth  as 
affording  by  far  the  most  important  characters.  By  these  we  at 
once  perceive  whether  an  animal  is  carnivorous  or  herbivorous, 
and  when  it  belongs  to  the  latter  order  we  can  generally  deter- 
mine by  the  forms  of  these  teeth  the  particular  kind  of  herbi- 
vorous animals  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  Cuvier  was 
induced  to  commence  his  researches  with  the  pachydermata, 
from  their  occurring  in  most  abundance  in  the  newest  alluviid 
formations,  from  the  great  size  of  their  bones  and  the  facility 
of  identifying  the  species,  and  firom  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  osteology  of  these  gigantic  inhabitants 
of  tropical  climates.  Besides  the  extended  descriptions  of  the 
Palseotheria  and  Anoplotheria,  this  volume  contains  an  account 
of  other  pachydermatous  animals,  and  of  Camivora,  Rodentia, 
a  species  of  Opossum,  the  remains  of  birds,  tortoises,  crocodiles, 
and  fishes  which  occur  along  iivith  them  in  the  same  gypsum 
formation,  find  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  lengthened  mono- 
graph on  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  environs  of  Parb,  by 
M.  A.  Brogniart. 

The  ruminating  animals  differ  remarkably  in  several  of  their 
characters  from  the  other  orders  of  mammalia,  as  in  the  imper^ 

fection 
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fection  of  iheir  dental  syBtenij  in  the  structure  of  their  stomachy 
and  in  the  forms  of  their  horns;  yet  they  resemble  fach  other  so 
mach^  and  are  so  numerous,  that  their  discrimination  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty  both  with  regard  to  the  recent  animals  and 
the  extinct  species.   Important  generic  characters  are  often  taken 
from  the  form  of  their  horns^  those  most  changeable  of  all  their 
external  parts  according  to  their  age»  sex,  and  climate.    To 
facilitate  bis  researches  into  this, numerous  tribe  of  fossil  mam- 
malia, M.  Cuvier,  in  his  fourth  volume,  enters  at  considerable 
length  into  the  characters  of  the  existing  species  as  taken  from 
the  teeth,  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  then 
describes  the  different  fossil  species  of  deers,  oxen,  and  other 
ruminating  animals,  determined  chiefly  by  their  horns,  and  found 
in  various  situations  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
ELurope.     He  has  attempted,  in  the  same  manner,  to  decipher 
the  bones  of  the  ruminating  animals  found  in  so  great  abundance 
in  osseous  brecchias,  in  fissures,  and  caves,  at  Gibraltar,  Cette, 
Antibes,  Nice,  Uliveto,  Cape  Palinurus,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Dalmatia,  Cerigo,  Concud,  and  Verona.    His  views  in  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  these  osseous  accumulations  in  caves  and 
fissures,  have  been  modified  by  the  interesting  discoveries  and 
conclusions  of  our  zealous  and  learned  countryman  Professor 
Buckland ;  and  he  agrees  with  this  eminent  geologist  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  bones  have  been  collected  together  and 
enveloped  in  the  diluvium.    M.  Cuvier  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  numerous  order  of  carnivorous  animals  as  with 
the  ruminantia,  to  determine  the  osteological  characters  of  the 
various  existing  races,  before  attempting  to  identify  the  fossil 
species.    The  teeth  present  very  important  and  useful  discrimi- 
nating characters,  both  in  the  camivora  and  rodentia,  from  the 
striking  diversities  they  exhibit  in  the  genera  of  these  orders. 
In  determining  the  fossil  species  of  these  animals,  M.  Cuvier 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  elaborate  and  useful  work  which  his 
brother  had  undertaken,    at  his  request,  on  the  forms  and 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  all  the  existing  genera  of  this  class. 
This  volume  concludes  with  the  description  of  the  discovered 
fossil  species  of  bears,  hysenas,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  small 
carnivorous  animals,  and  the  whole  of  the  details  are  illustrated 
with  numerous  valuable  plates  representing  chiefly  the  forms  of 
the  teeth,  the  jaws,  the  entire  crania,  and  other  essential  parts 
of  the  osteology.    The  osteology  of  the  rodentia,  edentata,  and 
marine  mammalia,  and  the  investigation  of  the  fossil  species 
of  these  orders,  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  volume,  which 
is  illustrated  with  twenty-seven  plates,  representing  the  skeletons 
and  the  separate  bones  of  many  rare  and  interesting  animals, 

as 
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AS  tMe  «chldtm^  the  otnithdthyhctld,  the  dti^g,  th^  lAnldtitiift, 
Mid  seteVal  cetaceous  atiitnafs  scarcely  to  be  met  Vitb  ih  ntij 
other  museutiis  but  that  of  the  Grardeti  of  Plants. 

The  number  of  rodentia  appeals  to  have  been  as  ^reat 
in  the  ancient  world  its  at  present,  and  most  df  the  speckles 
appear  to  have  ^een  sij^M  as  those  now  met  with  in  a  liring 
state-.  After  showing  the  gradual  transition  to  this  order 
of  quadrupeds  in  the  systems  of  dentitioti  presented  bjr  the 
species  belonging  to  the  mtlrsupial  gehera  phtilhtigista,  macitK 
pus,  and  phascolomys,  Cuvier  details  the  ehAracters  of  the 
order  rodentia,  and  df  the  tecent  genera  it  eomprehends^  dnd 
enters  particularly  into  the  description  of  the  iholar  teeth,  the 
form  of  the  head,  and  the  characters  which  mAy  be  obtmneQ 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  In  treating  of  the  fossH 
rodentia,  particularly  those  found  in  cares,  he  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  Interesting  researches  of  Dr,  BUckland,  in  regai-d 
to  the  species  of  this  order  met  with  in  the  eft tes  df  Kirkdale,  and 
has  endeatoured  to  identify  some  of  the  sepai^ate  bones  of  these 
animals  represented  in  the  plates  of  the  Reli^Ulft  DiluvianA. 
These  bones  appear  to  have  belonged  chiefly  to  sj)ecies6f  mice, 
rftts,  and  hares.  The  Trogontheriunl  Cuvierij  is  ^  large  fossil  spe- 
cies belonging  to  this  brder,  and  (tgreeing  in  all  Its  characters  with 
the  genus  eilstor ;  it  was  found  on  the  sandy  banks  df  the  sea  df 
Azo^  and  measures  a  fifth  larger  thart  the  recent  species  of  Europe 
at  Anierica.  The  skeletons  of  those  singular  quadrupeds,  the 
sloths^  ant-eaters,  and  motlotremata,  are  the  nejtt  described  ih 
this  volume;  Cutler  was  the  first  to  t)dint  oUt  to  Dtobehtdn, 
thirty  tears  ago,  the  remarkable  irreffulftritjr  observed  in  the 
tjertical  verlebrse  of  the  sloth,  called  the  Ai,  where  their  iium- 
ber  amounts  to  nine,  being  two  more  than  are  met  ttith  in  ftimost 
«11  the  other  mammalia.  The  great  length  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  this  animal,  and  of  some  other  sloth^^  is  regarded 
by  Cuvier  a«  tt  principal  cause  of  their  remarkable  sldwttess  of 
motion^  and  of  their  feebleness.  They  present,  Hke^tise,  remark- 
able peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  vtiiibn  of 
its  parts,  in  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  hind  feet,  in  tiie 
rigidity  of  all  the  t)art8  of  the  toes,  in  the  manher  in  Which  the 
long  nails  are  folded  under  the  feet  during  a  state  of  rest,  and 
In  the  articulations  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle.  The  details  on 
the  osteology  of  the  monotremata,  contained  in  this  volume, 
though  not  applied  to  the  determination  df  any  fossil  remains, 
form  a  most  valuable  contribution  towards  the  anatomy  of  these 
most  singular  of  all  the  animals  hitherto  brought  from  Ne*r 
Hdlland,  and  whose  structure  and  nature  have  so  much  per- 
plexed the  most  eminent  anatQmlsts  <j{  Europe.     It  is  remark^ 

able. 
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able,  that,  riothwith^tanding  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 

anatomy  of  the  ohiithothyneus,  one  of   these  monotremata^ 

naturalists  are  not  c^eed  M  to  the  class  to  which  that  animal 

belongs,  Curier  regarding  it  as  a  TiripafOus  quadruped.  Lesson 

as  8  bird  allied  to  the  pCnguiti^  and  Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire  as 

belongitig  to  an  oviparous  class,  between  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

The     only  fossil    species  hitherto    dlscorered    belonging  to 

the    order   edentata^  are    the  megalonyx  of  Jefferson,  from 

North  America,  the  great  megatherium  from  Paraguay,   atid 

another   gigantic,  though    still  unknown    species^  of  which 

Cttvier   has  only  been  able  to  examine  the  plaster  model  of 

a  phalanx  found  in  a  pit  of  sarid  and  sravel^  supposed  to  hate 

been  formed  by  deposition  ft6tti  the  Khide,  near  Eppelsheitn, 

ih  Hesse.    The  fossil  species  of  marine  mathmalia  are  mudh 

more  numerous,  and  Curier  had  described  and  figured  the 

remains  of  extinct  specie^  of  seals,  lamantins^  dolphins,  narwals, 

whales,  and  cetaceous  animals  allied  to  the  hyperoodons  and 

cachalots,  which  he  is  particularly  enabled  to  illustrate,  by 

means  of  the  rich  collection  of  these  animals  preserved  in  his 

ttiuseum  in  the  Gai'den   of  Plants.      He  has  not,  however, 

described  all  the  retnains  of  these  animals  in  his  possession, 

but  has  selected  only  those  Which  afforded  the  means  of  being 

satisfactorily  determined.    By  thus  pointing  out  many  species 

of  nlarlne  ttiammalia,  which  are  now  extinct,  he  has  further 

*Confli*med  the  conclusion  to  Which  naturalists  had  been  led  by 

\he  study  of  fossil  conchology  5  that  not  only  the  productions 

of  the  land  have   been  changed  by  the  revolutions  which  have 

taken  place  oh  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  that  the  sea  itself, 

the  chief  agent  in  most  of  these  tevolutiofas,  has  changed  its 

inhabitants.    The  gigantic  bulk  and  forc^  of  the  cetacea  have 

liot  bettei*  protected  their  Species  in  the  ocean,  than  the  size 

and  strength    of   the  elephants,    rhinoceroses,   hippopotami, 

mastodons,  and  megatheria,  have   enabled  theni  to  resist  on 

land  the  revolutions  Which  have  destroyed  their  race* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  among  tlie  fossil  remains  of 
vertebrate  animals,  there  should  so  seldoni  be  found  the  bones 
either  of  birds  or.of  serpents.  This  cannot  be  ascribed  merely 
to  the  delicacy  of  theit*  skeleton,  and  the  consequent  difilculty 
Of  preserving  it  in  the  rocky  strata,  or  of  collecting  its  pafts, 
from  these  ancient  beds,  as  we  find  in  haany  of  the  older 
strata,  the  skeletotis  of  the  smallest  fishes  preserved  with 
the  most  delicate  spines  of  their  fins  uninjured.  The  saurian 
reptiles  are  mtich  more  common,  and  the  batrachia  are 
also  frequently  found  in  a  fossil  state.  The  crocodile,  of  all 
-the  Saurian  reptiles,  presents  the  nearest  affinities  in  its  oste- 
ology, 
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ology,  to  that  of  the  mammalia;  in  determining  the  nature 
of  its  separate  bones,  their  relative  position  is  examined,  the 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  them  are  considered^  the  blood 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  through  their    foramina  are 
ascertained,  and  all  similar  indications  are  carefully  sought  for 
and  applied*     From  this  determination  of  the  bones,  particularly 
those  of  the  head  of  the  crocodile,  we  obtain  a  solution  of  the 
more  difficult  analogies  in  the  osteology  of  the  other  saurian  rep* 
tiles,  and  likewise  of  the  tortoises  and  serpents.  The  batrachian 
reptiles  present  anomalies  which  require  a  different  kind  of 
investigation  from  that  of  the  other  orders  of  their  class.     M • 
Cuvier  deprecates,  as  visionary,  the  ingenious  views  of  those 
who  endeavour  to  decipher  the  osteology  of  the  cranium  of 
these  animals,  by  comparing  the  bones  of  the  head  of  verte- 
brate animals  to  a  series  of  dilated  vertebrae.    After  thus  care- 
fully determining  the  osteology  of  each  of  the  recent  genera  of 
reptiles,  and  illustrating  all  the  details  with  large  engravings, 
he  proceeds  in  the  last  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  this  stupen- 
dous monument  of  his   profound  zootomical  knowledge  and 
indefatigable  spirit  of  research,  to  examine  the  characters  of  the 
remarkable  extinct  species  of  these  animals.    The  remains  of 
reptiles  occupy  a  series  of  strata  much  more  ancient  than  those 
which  contam  the  fossil    bones  of  mammalia,  even  of  the 
aquatic  species.     The  chalk  formation,  and  all  the  strata  of 
anterior  date,  present  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of  mam- 
miferous  animals,  which  are  all  confined  to  newer  formations  ; 
but  the  chalk  strata,  and  all  the  older  strata  of  the  secondary 
series,  to  the  great  coal  formation,  abound  with  remains  of  tor- 
toises, crocodiles,  and  lizards,  which  have  even  left  distinct 
traces  of  their  footsteps  on  the  now  solid  sandstones  of  the 
latter  formation,  as  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Dumfriesshire 
in  Scotland,    although  very  few  of  these  animals  are  now 
found  in  strata  newer  than  the  chalk.     At  the  remote  period 
alluded  to,  only  cold-blooded  reptiles  moved  upon  the  dry  land, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  peopled  with  species  of  ammo- 
nites, belemnites,  terebratulites,  encrinites,  and  many  other 
genera  now  almost  entirely  extinct. 

^  After  establishing  the  division  of  the  great  family  of  croco- 
diles into  three  subgenera  of  alligators,  crocodiles  properly  so 
called,  and  gavials,  (the  first  of  which  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side,  received  into  a 
depression  of  the  upper  jaw*  bone,  and  by  having  the  feet  semi- 

{>almated;  the  second,  by  the  same  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
ower  jaw,  passing  through  a  distinct  fissure  of   the  upper 
maxillary  bones^  the  feet  palmated,  and  the  beak  oblong;  and 

the 
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the  gavials  forming  the  third  division,  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  subgenera,  by  having  an  elongated  cylindrical 
beak,  and  palmated  feet,)  M.  Cuvier  examines,  with  great 
minuteness  and  detail,  the  separate  bones  of  the  living  species 
of  crocodiles*  The  bones  of  the  head  are  carefully  compared 
with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  mammalia,  the  bones  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities  are  illustrated  with  equal  detail^  and 
the  whole  skeleton  is  contrasted  with  those  of  the  alligators  and 
gavials  at  present  existing.  The  fossil  species  of  these  animals 
are  next  described ;  both  those  known  to  preceding  observers, 
and  those  ascertained  by  M.  Cuvier.  The  gavial  of  the  calca- 
reous slates  of  Franconia,  described  by  Soemmerring,  that  of 
the  limestone  quarries  of  Caen,  and  the  bones  of  two  unknown 
species  found  near  Honfleur  and  Havre,  are  described  at  great 
length*  Several  crocodiles  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  and 
in  the  strata  immediately  adjacent  above  and  beneath  that  for- 
mation, as  in  the  chalk  of  Mendon,  in  the  ferruginous  sand 
beneath  the  chalk  in  Sussex,  in  the  plastic  clay  of  Auteuil,  and 
in  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Sheppy.  Remains  of  these 
reptiles  are  likewise  described  by  Cuvier,  found  along  with  the 
palffiotheriums  and  lophiodons,  in  formations  newer  than  the 
chalky  and  which  not  only  differ  from  the  more  ancient  species, 
but  distinctly  approach  in  their  characters  to  the  existing  races, 
as  in  the  gypsum  quarries,  in  the  marl  of  Argenton,  in  the 
gravel  beds  of  Castelnaudary,  those  found  near  Blaye,  and 
those  found  at  Brentford  and  at  Mans. 

M.  Cuvier  has  described,  in  the  same  manner,  the  recent 
and  fossil  species  of  chelonian  reptiles,  the  land  and  fresh 
water  tortoises,  and  those  which  still  inhabit  the  sea,  and  th^ 
fossil  species  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Uermany,  and  England.  After  describing  the  general 
osteology  of  the  recent  species  of  lizards,  he  examines  the 
facts  connected  with  the  fossil  monitors  found  at  Thuringen 
and  other  parts  of  Germany ;  the  great  saurian  reptile  found  in 
the  quarries  of  Maestricht ;  the  gigantic  lizard,  discovered  by 
Soemmerring  near  Monheiui,  and  termed  geosaurus  by  Cuvier ; 
the  huge  megalosaurus,  found  by  Buckland  in  the  oolite  of 
Stonesfield,  near  Oxford;  the  saurian  reptile,  discovered  by 
Gaillardeau,  in  the  quarries  of  compact  limestone  near  Lun6- 
ville ;  and  the  four  discovered  species  of  pterodactylus,  a  genus 
distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  fourth  toe 
of  the  anterior  extremities.  The  observations  and  plates, 
illustrative  of  the  osteology  of  the  recent  species  of  batra- 
chian  reptiles,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  Comparative 
Anatomy  I   and  the  details  regarding  the  fossil  bones  of  the 

great 
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great  aqoatie  salatnao^er,  fto\a  th^  qoavries  of 'igpitigiii,  wbidi 
Scheuchzer  regarded  aa  those  of  the  human  ipeoies,  are  ^ 
and  satUf^ctory*  This  gre^t  wprk  concludes  with  d«taUa  fall 
of  interest  and  originality,  regarding  the  two  renoarkable  gweca 
ichthyosaurus  and  plcsiosaurus,  almost  peculiar  tP  the  stpate 
of  England,  and  of  which  several  species  have  been  diseovered* 
The  ichthyosaurus  is  found  with  us  in  almost  all  the  secondary 
strata,  from  the  pew  red  sandstone  upwards,  to  the  green  sand 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  ehalk.  The  number  of  fragmeuta 
already  qbtained  qf  these  two  genera,  and  th?  meny  fepts  aseev^ 
tained  regarding  them,  principally  by  Enijlish  natur«|liatSi  haw 
enabled  M.  Quvier  to  represent,  in  his  cpupluding  piatej  thft 
entire  skeletons  of  these  ei^tr^ordinary  aquatic  reptiles,  fta 
they  ejfisted  in  our  ancient  seas, 

The  views  of  M.  Cuyier  regarding  the  extinct  r^eee.of  .iF^vt^ 
brate  animals,  and  the  facts  be  had  collected  relating  to  tbem^ 
were  first  published  as  a  series  of  detached  memoirs  in  th^ 
Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  NatureUe ;  and  in  1919  tbesft 
memoirs  were  collected  by  the  author*  oonnected  together  by 
means  of  supplementary  articles  and  a  preliminary  discourse^ 
and  published  as  a  separate  wprk,  fprmiug  the  first  editipii  o| 
his  ^  Recberches  sur  les  Qspemens  Fossiles,'  in  JFour  quarto 
volumes,  h  second  edition  was  published  in  181 7f  ift  fivei 
volumes^  quartp.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  cputinu^  research 
in  the  same  interesting  ^eld  of  inquiry  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  M.  Cuvier  comn^enced,  in  1831,  a  Pew  edition  of  tbft 
work,  which  was  completed  in  1824  in  seven  quartp  vplumes, 
though  forming  only  five  Recording  to  the  plan  of  the  wqjjCf 
It  has  been  recently  reprinted,  with  a  new  edition  of  the  pre- 
liminary discourse.  Tbis  work,  which  is  the  greatest  monymenti 
of  the  genius,  learning,  and  industry  qf  Cuvier,  has  reformed 
the  science  of  geology,  and  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  \  and  is  justly  styled,  by  pur  mosli 
eminent  mineralogist.  Professor  Jamespn,  the  mpst  aplendi4 
contribution  to  Natnral  History  furnished  by  any  iudivulual  of 
this  age. 

The  writings  and  researches  of  Cuvier,  however,  hai^  nofc 
always  been  lin^ited  tp  the  animal  oreatiput  He  has,  for  many 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  leisure  hpura  ia 
collecting  the  most  interesting  historical  facts,  in  eJ^aminiag 
the  scientific  labours,  and  in  composing  biographical  memoirs 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  French  Institute  who 
have  died  during  that  period.  These  historical  diseou^sea 
are  designed  tp  commemorate  the  services  rendered  tp  scienee 
by  th^  mpst  distinguished  mewbefs  9/  th^t  tearp«d  |pQdy,  ft^ 

are 
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are  fpmenSly  ponlipo«ed  and  read  before  ibe  Roy^  Ao^id^Qky  of 
SciepceSf  soon  fStev  the  decease  of  any  of  its  ipost  v^l|^ab)e 
associates.  Thp  biographical  m^moirs^  composed  hy  M.  Cuvier 
on  such  occasions,  during  a  peripd  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
read  before  the  Institute  pf  France,  have  beeq  recently  pp)}ected 
and  published  as  a  s^par?^te  worH»  wi^ich  consists  of  three  octavo 
yoIunieB.  All  th^  papst  interesting  inemoirs  of  t|iese  volumes 
have  been  translated  into  the  f^nglish  language^  and  published 
separately  in  pur  periodical  JpumHls,  The  first  vpluq^e  coi^- 
mences  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
and  their  inflnenee  on  hum^n  society,  which  was  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Acaden^y  in  1816,  and  containp  historical 
sketqbes  pf  the  scientific  labours  of  Paubenton,  l^emounnier^ 
TH^ritier,  Gilbert,  Darc^t,  Priestley,  Cpls,  Adanson,  Brpus* 
sonnet,  LsMisus,  Ventenat,  Bonnet,  ^nd  Saussvire — thirteen 
distinguished  scientific  char^ters  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  whose  lives  were  read  liy  M.  Cuvier,  before  that  Assembly, 
between  the  years  1800  and  1810.  The  second  volume  copr 
tains  the  biographipal  piemoirs  composed  hy  M*  Cuvier,  from 
1810  to  181^,  embracing  the  lives  of  Fourcroy,  Desess^trts, 
Cavendish,  Fa]l^»  Count  Jlumford,  Parnientier,  Olivier,  Tenon^i 
Werner,  Desmarcts,  Kiche,  and  ^rugui^res*  The  same  volume 
contains  th^  oration  delivered  by  M.  Cuvier  before  the  French 
Academy  in  1818,  on  being  elected  to  the  place  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M*  de  Roquel^nre,  and  the  /tnswer  to  that  oration, 
written  by  the  Count  de  S^,  thep  Plrector  of  the  Apaderay, 
These  two  volumes  were  published  in  1819.  Thethird  volume 
made  its  appearance  so  late  i^s  18^7^  ^nd  cpntaips  historical 
memoirs  of  H.  de  Be^uvpis,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dphftmel, 
Hauy,  Berthollet,  Bicbard)  Thouio,  Count  Lac^p^de,  Halle, 
Corvis^rt^,  Pinel,  and  Fabbroni,  together  with  two  funer^d 
orations  in  hqnour  of  Van  Sp^endonck  and  the  Chevalier  De- 
lamhre.  The  yolume  cpi^pludes  with  twp  interesting  and 
learned  dissertations  op  the  recent  discpveries  and  present 
state  pf  Natural  History  and  Chemistry;  the  former  read 
befpre  the  Academy  ip  18?4,  and  the  latter  in  1826,  These 
volumes  di^pjc^y  &n  e:ii^ensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  physical  sciences,  ^nd  with  tl^e  progress  of  dispovery  in 
each  pf  their  various  departments :  their  style  is  elegants  easy, 
and  perspicuous,  and  in  bestowing  encomiums  pn  departed 
talents,  they  are  composed  with  great  judgment  and  impartiality. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  elahprate  historical 
sketch  of  the  *  Progress  of  the  Physical  Sciences  from  1789 
to  1807/  whiph  M.  Cuvier  drpw  up  as  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  AiJade^y  ftf  Sciei^ces,   and  pregfqted  tp  the  Frencq 
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government^  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  in  1808,  and  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1827*  In  this  compre- 
hensive memoir  he  has  entered  into  the  minutest  details  of  the 
various  chemical  theories  of  that  period ;  he  has  examined  the 
importance  of  the  different  experiments  and  discoveries  on  which 
these  were  founded,  and  the  instruments  invented  to  facilitate 
these  investigations;  and  he  has  traced  the  march  of  the 
science  for  twenty  years,  in  all  its  separate  departments.  In 
natural  history  he  has  followed  the  progress  of  discovery  with 
equal  minuteness,  in  meteorology,  hydrology,  mineralogy,  geo- 
logy, physiology,  anatomy,  botany,  zoology,  and  comparative 
anatomy.  And  in  treating  of  the  application  of  these  Bciencea 
to  practical  purposes,  he  has  detailed  the  various  improvements 
recently  introduced  into  medicine,  surgery,  the  veterinary  art, 
and  agriculture,  and  the  important  advantages  wluch  have  re- 
sulted from  the  application  of  natural  history  and  chemistry 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Although  M.  Cuvier  acknow- 
ledges the  liberal  assistance  he  received  from  his  learned  col- 
leagues in  the  composition  of  this  early  and  extensive  survey  oi 
the  physical  sciences,  the  memoir  displays^  in  every  part,  an 
author  familiar  with  all  the  departments  of  inquiry  which  it 
embraces,  and  it  presents  a  luminous  view  of  the  state  of  the 
physical  sciences  at  the  period  when  it  was  officially  presented 
to  the  emperor. 

This  interesting  and  elaborate  memoir  has  been  again  re- 
printed at  Paris  to  form  the  first  volume  of  the  extensive  work 
fublished  last  year  (1829)  by  Cuvier,  on  the  Progress  of  the 
hysical  Sciences  from  1789  to  1827,  in  four  volumes  8vo. 
This  work,  embracing  a  field  of  investigation  as  extensive  as 
that  traced  in  the  first  volume,  is  composed  of  the  Reports 
annually  delivered  by  M.  Cuvier  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  during  the  preceding  year. 
These  reports,  however,  have  not  been  printed  as  they  were 
read  by  Cuvier  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  parts 
relating  to  each  branch  of  science  have  been  carefully  arranged 
under  the  respective  departments,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  connected 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  Physical  science 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  that  at  which  the  first  volume 
terminates.  The  separate  branches  of  science  under  which  the 
interesting  details  of  this  work  are  arranged,  are  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Meteorology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Botany, 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Zoology, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery.  The  general  march  of  discovery 
in  each  of  these  departments  of  physical  investigation  is 
traced  with  equal  learning  and  impartiality.    And  while  the 
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whole  work  exhibits  a  faithful  and  connected  outline  of  the  suc«- 
cessive  iniproTements  introduced  into  these  sciences  during  the 
last  forty  years^  it  presents  a  luminous  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  state  of  physical  science  in  Europe. 
•  A  period  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  publication  of 
the  'I  ableau  Elementaire  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  R^gne  Animal  in  1817,  during  which  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology  had  been  cultivated  with  inereased 
ardour  in  every  part  .of  Europe,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
organization  and  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  had  been  almost 
doubled.  This  rapid  advancement  was  principally  due  to  the 
continued  and  well-directed  exertions  of  M.  Cuvier,  to  the  elo- 
qK^nce  and  genius  of  his  writings,  to  the  importance,  originality, 
and  attractive  nature  of  his  views,  and  to  the  greatly  increased 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  his  situation  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants.  From  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  K^gne  Animal, 
embracing  equally  the  structure  and  history  of  all  the  Existing 
and  extinct  races  of  animals,  this  work  may  be  viewed  as  an 
epitome  of  M.  Cuvier*s  zoological  labours ;  and  it  presents  the 
best  outline,  which  exists  in  any  language,  of  the  present  state 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy.  The  work  is  in  four 
volumes  octavo,  with  fifteen  plates,  and  treats  of  the  organization 
and  characters  of  all  the  divisions,  classes,  orders,  and  genera  <tf 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  man  to  the  lowest  of  the  infusoria. 
The  third  volume,  treating  of  the  three  principal  classes  of 
articulated  animals,  was  entirely  composed  by  M.  Latreille, 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  naturalists  of  Europe 
in  ftivour  of  his  views,  have  afforded  M.  Cuvier  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  choice,  in  selecting  that  profound 
entomologist  to  conduct  this  important  part  of  the  work.  In 
the  new  edition  of  the  R^gne  Animal,  four  volumes  of  which 
have  been  already  published  during  the  last  year,  the  part 
intrusted  to  Latreille  has  extended  to  two  volumes,  thus  aug- 
menting the  work  by  at  least  an  entire  volume.  The  concluding 
volume  of  this  new  edition,  comprehending  all  the  classes  of 
molluscous  and  radiated  animals,  is  looked  for  with  equal 
anxiety  by  all  naturalists.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  twelve 
years  between  these  two  editions,  the  general  plan  of  the  woric 
and  the  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  so  nearly  the 
same  in  both,  as  not  to  require  a  separate  examination  in  this 
place. 

The  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  pointed  out 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Tableau  Elementaire,  have 
been  adopted  in  both  editions  of  the  R^gne  Animal,  and  esta^- 
blished  by  more  extended  details,  and  by  characters  more  pre- 
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die  and  correct.  These  four  divisions  are  termed  vertebrata, 
moUuBca,  articulata^  and  radiata ;  and  each  of  them  compre- 
hends several  classes.  They  are  founded  on  extensive  and 
accurate  analogies,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  long  and 
general  adoption;  but  they  convey  no  idea  of  any  uniform 
principle  of  classification  applied  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
The  first  division  is  founded  on  the  presence  of  the  vertebral 
column,  a  part  of  the  organization  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance in  the  economy ;  the  second  division  is  founded  on 
the  general  softness  of  the  body  when  deprived  of  its  skeleton, 
a  character  which  becomes  more  and  more  appropriate  to  the 
classes  of  animals  as  we  recede  from  the  moUusca  towards  the 
infusoria ;  the  third  is  founded  on  the  divisions  or  articulatlthis 
of  the  skeleton,  which  are  merely  the  result  of  its  covering  the 
Bur^e  of  these  animals,  and  have  no  important  influence  on 
the  rest  of  the  organization  ;  and  the  fourth  is  established  on 
^  a  peculiarity  in  the  external  form  of  the  body  almost  limited  to 
the  echinodermata,  and  not  applicable  to  the  entozoa,  zoophyta, 
and  infusoria,  which  constitute  by  much  the  greatest  portion  d 
this  division.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy  is  now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  distributing  the  animal  kingdom  on  some  more 
uniform  and  philosophical  principles, — as  on  the  modifications 
of  those  systems  or  functions  which  are  most  genend  in  the 
animal  economy.  The  characters  for  such  a  philosophical 
distribution  might  be  looked  for  in  the  modifications  of  the 
generative  system,  or  the  digestive,  or  the  nervous  system; 
and,  indeed,  attempts  have  already  been  made,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country,  to  found  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
on  the  simple  modifications  presented  by  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  with  his  vast  resources  for 
the  improvement  of  this  part  of  our  nomenclature  and  arrange- 
ment, he  has  overiooked  these  minutisBof  zoological  distribution 
and  remained  fettered  by  his  earliest  views  of  classification. 
Had  he  taken  the  same  liberties  with  his  own  classifications  in 
every  successive  publication,  which  he  took  with  those  of 
Linnaeus  when  he  attacked  and  reformed  them  thirty-fi^e  years 
ago,  the  pi^sent  room  for  improvement  in  all  this  part  of  the 
science  could  not  have  existed. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  M.  Cuvier 
has  divided,  as  is  usually  done,  into  four  classes :  viz.  mam* 
malia,  aves,  reptiiia,  pisces.  The  term  amphibia,  employed 
by  LinuQBus,  Blumenbach,  and  many  other  naturalists,  for  the 
four-footed  reptiles,  is  used  by  Cuvier  for  a  small  group  of 
aqMUtic  mamnudia^  coinprehenduig  the  seal  and  the  wahiis.    In 
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the  first  edition  of  the  Rdgne  Animal  (181 7)»  the  daM  mam- 
malia is  divided  iuto  eight  orders,  bimana,  qqadnimana,  sar- 
oophaga^  rodentia^  edentata,  pachydermata^  ruminantia^  and 
csetacea.  In  the  great  order  sareophaga,  the  bat  and  the  walrus^ 
the  lion  and  the  mole,  the  kangfuxM)  and  the  hedgehog,  are 
all  placed  under  the  same  division,  from  having  claws  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth.  The  marsupial  quadrupeds,  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  work,  are  removed  from  this  singular  group  to  form  a 
separate  order ;  but  the  other  discordant  families  are  still  left 
together  in  the  same  order,  although  Blumenbach  and  others 
had  already  separated  the  cheiroptera  to  form  a  division  equid 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  quadrumana.  The  class  of  birds 
is  "divided  in  both  editions  of  the  lUgne  Animal  into  six  orderif 
nearly  analogous  to  the  six  orders  of  Linnosus^  accipitres^ 
passeres,  soansores,  gallinse,  grallse,  palmipedes.  The  division 
of  reptiles  into  four  orders,  chelonia,  sauna,  ophidia,  and 
batraohia,  proposed  by  M.  Brogniart,  is  adopted  in  both  editions 
of  M.  Cuvier's  work,  as  it  was  in  the  Tables  of  Classification 
of  the  Lefons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e  in  1800.  In  the  former 
edition  the  class  of  fishes  was  oivided  into  eight  orders,  com- 
meucing  with  the  cartilaginous,  and  terminating  with  the  osseous 
fishes.  The  same  eight  orders  are  preserved  in  the  new  edition^ 
but  their  arrangement  is  there  reversed  3  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  moUusca,  in  their  general  charac- 
ters, being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  class ;  and  this  new 
arrangement  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  in  the  great  woik 
on  this  class  of  animals  publishing  by  M.  Cuvier  and  M,  Valen*- 
ciennes.  In  the  subdivisions  of  Uie  orders,  and  in  the  distri-* 
bution  of  the  genera,  many  important  improvements  are  intro- 
duced. The  acanthopterygious  fishes  now  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  class^  to  which  succeed  the  malacopterygii  abdominale^B, 
malacopterygii  pectorales,  malacopterygii  apodes,  lophobranchii, 
plectognathi,  chondropterygii  branchiis  apertis,  and  chondro- 
pterygii  branchiis  tectis.  It  is  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  be-> 
lon^g  to  the  last  of  tiiese  orders  that  we  find  the  simplest 
organization,  and  the  most  imperfect  form  of  the  skeleton  met 
with  in  all  the  vertebrate  ammals;  and  hence  thev  form  a 
natural  link  of  connexion  between  the  true  osseous  fishes  and 
the  cephalopodous  moUusca. 

The  volumes  of  the  R^e  Animal  which  treat  of  the  arti- 
culated division  of  the  animal  kingdom  being  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  Latreille,  do  not  come  properly  within  this  notice 
of  the  scientific  labours  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and  the  volume  of  the 
new  edition,  containing  the  account  of  the  great  divisions, 
mollusca  and  radiata,  not  beinff  yet  published,  we  have  to 
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ascertain  the  views  of  M.  Cuvier  regarding  the  lowest  classes 
of  animals  from  the  former  edition  of  this  work.  The  first 
of  his  divisions  of  invertebrate  animals  is  divided  into  six 
classes,  the  most  perfect  of  which,  comprehending  those  moUusca 
most  nearly  allied  to  fishes,  is  termed  cephalopoda.  These, 
and  the  pteropoda,  which  compose  the  second  class,  move  to 
and  fro  in  the  sea  freely  by  means  of  membranous  expansions 
like  fins.  The  third  class,  termed  gasteropoda,  creep  on  a 
muscular  disc  or  foot,  placed  under  the  belly.  Those  mol- 
lusca  which  have  no  distinct  head,  and  have  the  mouth  con- 
cealed under  the  mantle,  as  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells  and 
the  tunicated  animals,  form  the  fourth  class,  called  acephaia. 
'Hie  animals  of  the  fifth  class  resemble  those  of  the  preceding, 
in  being  enveloped  in  a  mantle ;  but  the  mouth  placed  on  the 
fore  part  is  surrounded  with  long  fleshy  and  ciliated  arms, 
which  they  can  extend  at  pleasure  to  seize  objects :  these  are 
called  brachiopoda.  The  last  class  of  this  great  division  is 
termed  cirrhopoda,  and  comprehends  a  remarkable  tribe  of 
animals,  the  details  of  whose  organization  connect  them  much 
more  closely  with  the  articulated  animals  than  with  the  mol- 
lusca,  particularly  in  their  possessing  a  double  longitudinal, 
knotted  nervous  cord,  and  numerous  articulated  members.  In 
the  third  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed  arti- 
culata,  M.  Cuvier  has  carefiilly  drawn  up,  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, the  account  of  the  first  class,  called  annelida,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  invertebrate  divisions,  in  the 
animals  belonging  to  it  possessing  a  circulating  fluid  of  a 
red  colour  like  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals.  This  small 
but  anomalous  class,  was  first  established  by  M.  Cuvier,  in  a 
Memoir  read  to  the  Institute  of  France  in  December,  1801, 
and  has  since  been  almost  universally  adopted.  He  has 
divided  these  animals  into  three  orders,  founded  on  characters 
taken  from  the  respiratory  organs.  The  first  order,  termed 
tubicola,  have  the  branchi©,  in  the  form  of  small  tufts,  placed 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  almost  all  reside  in  tubes, 
like  the  serpula  and  sabella.  The  dorsibranchia,  which  form 
the  second  order,  have  the  branchiae  in  form  of  ramified  branches, 
or  of  plates  situated  on  the  middle,  or  along  the  sides  of  the 
body,  as.  the  common  sand -worm  of  our  coasts  :  these  animals 
generally  reside  in  soft  mud,  or  swim  freely  in  the  sea.  The 
last  order  is  termed  abranchia,  from  the  animals  belonging  to 
it  exhibiting  no  apparent  branchiae,  and  appearing  to  respire  by 
means  of  the  whole  soft  surface  Of  their  body,  as  the  common 
earth-worm.  In  placing  this  class  of  animals  at  the  head  of 
the  articulata,  M.  Cuvier  has  probably  been  more  guided  by  the 
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convenience  of  publication^  than  by  the  consideration  of 
their  structure^  as  none  of  them  possess  an  organization  so 
complicated  as  that  of  the  succeeding  classes  of  articulated 
animals,  described  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work  by  La- 
treille^  particularly  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

The  great  varieties  of  form  and  organization  presented  by  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  render  it  much  more 
difficult  to  devise  principles  for  their  classification,  than  for  the 
higher  orders,  and  it  is  in  their  divisions  and  arrangement  that 
we  find  the  greatest  discordance  among  naturalists.  M.  Cuvier's 
fourth  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed  radiata 
or  zoophyta,  comprehends  the  echinodermata,  entozoa,  aca- 
lephae,  zoophyta  or  polypi,  and  infusoria,  which  form  the  five 
classes  of  this  division.  In  the  Tableau  Elementaire  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nervous  system  is  given  as  a  principal  character  of 
this  great  division,  and  in  the  Regne  Animal  he  mentions,  that 
when  the  nervous  system  is  discernible,  it  is  disposed  in  a  ra- 
diated form.  The  nerves  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
echinodermata  and  acalephae  have,  however,  rather  a  circular 
form,  and  embrace  Ihe  digestive  sac,  and  in  the  intestinal  worms 
the  nerves  form  simple  longitudinal  filaments.  Separate  sexes 
have  been  ascribed  by  several  writers  to  the  entozoa ;  but  when 
M.  Cuvier  states  that  most  of  the  other  zoophytes  are  hermaphro- 
dite and  oviparous,  we  consider  his  proposition  as  inconsistent 
with  the  best  ascertained  facts,  which  tend  to  show  that  they  are 
entirely  destitute  of  sex,  and  are  either  gemmiparous  or  fissipa- 
rous.  The  echinodermata,  comprehending  the  arterias^  echinus, 
and  similar  animals,  are  adopted  from  Bruguiere,  who  gave  them 
that  name  from  the  spines  which  usually  cover  their  surface. 
To  this  class  Cuvier  has  added  the  holothurise  which  have  no 
superficial  spines,  but  have  an  internal  structure  similar  to  the 
other  echinodermata.  The  intestinal  worms,  which  form  the 
second  class  of  the  radiated  animals,  Cuvier  supposes  to  ori- 
ginate solely  from  previously  existing  parents  by  the  mode  of 
generation  usual  in  the  higher  classes ;  while  Lamarck,  Meckel, 
and  many  other  naturalists,  believe  that  they  may  sometimes 
originate  from  the  materials  of  the  animals  m  which  they  are 
found.  He  conceives  that,  from  the  smallness  of  their  germs, 
they  may  enter  by  the  narrowest  avenues  of  the  body,  and  even 
be  communicated  to  the  embryos  of  animals  before  their  birth. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  entozoa,  Cuvier  has  chiefly  followed 
Kudolphi.  The  acalephse  are  divided  into  two  orders  5  those 
which  have  the  body  fixed  like  the  actinia,  and  those  which 
have  it  free  like  the  medusae.  The  polypi  or  true  zoophytes 
are   likewise  divided  into  two  orders  5  those  which  have  the 
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body  inaked  as  the  hyirti,  and  those  which  are  provided  with 
an  axis  or  polyparium  as  the  gorgonia  and  madrepore.  The 
pedioellariae,  placed  in  the  first  order,  appear  to  ns  to  be  organs 
of  the  ecliinus  present  in  every  individual.  The  property 
ascribed  to  the  pennatulie  in  the  second  order^  of  Bwimming 
freely  by  means  of  their  contractions,  and  by  the  combined 
action  of  their  polypi,  is  contradicted  by  the  recent  observations 
of  Dr.  Grant  on  these  animals,  and  by  the  analogy  of  all  the 
other  known  species  of  this  class.  The  fifth  class  of  radiated 
animals,  and  the  lowest  in  the  animal  kingdom^  termed 
infusoria,  M.  Cuvier  has  not  attempted  to  define  by  their 
structure  or  form,  but  by  then:  smallness  j  and  consequently 
this  class  comprehends  beings  of  very  difierent  oi^anization. 
The  first  order  is  called  rotifera,  and  comprehends  those  which 
have  an  oval  gelatinous  body,  with  a  mouth,  a  stomach,  an 
intestine,  and  an  anus  situate  near  the  mouth.  The  genera  sup- 
posed to  have  this  complicated  structure  are  the  furculana, 
tubicolaria,  and  brachionus.  The  second  and  only  other  order 
of  the  inftisoria  is  termed  homogenea,  and  comprehends  all 
those  animalcules  which  have  no  internal  viscera,  nor  other 
organs,  and  often  present  no  appearance  of  a  mouth.  Some 
of  these  have  visible  external  cilia,  as  the  urceolaria,  tricoda^ 
kerona,  and  some  others,  and  a  second  group  present  no  ex- 
ternal organs  excepting  sometimes  a  tail,  as  the  cercaria^ 
vibrio,  encheiis,  proteus,  volvox  and  monas. 

The  whole  of  the  divisions,  and  the  general  distribution  of 
the  animal  kingdom  established  by  M.  Cuvier  in  this  work,  are 
founded  on  a  more  extensive  and  minute  survey  of  the  orga- 
nization than  had  ever  before  been  taken,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  distinctions  among  the  orders  and  families  are  the 
result  of  his  own  researches.  Where  his  divisions  have  not 
been  adopted,  the  valuable  and  original  anatomical  observations 
contained  in  every  part  of  the  work  have  served  as  the  bases  of 
the  new  divisions  proposed,  and  of  almost  all  the  improve- 
ments of  zoological  arrangement  which  have  been  introduced 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work.  This  truly  useful  and 
classical  work  is  justly  adopted  as  a  standard  of  reference  by 
the  naturalists  of  every  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  _ 
already  been  ably  translated  into  our  language  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  importance  of  the  great  original. 

^  The  class  of  fishes,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  vertebrate 
division,  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  zoologist  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  principles  for  their  classification,  from  the 
general  sameness  of  their  form  and  structure,  and  from  the  few 
external  parts  which  they  present  capable  of  affording  cha- 
racters 
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tacten  for  their  distributioQ.  This  iiitereBtin^  class  of  animals 
has  long  occupied  the  particular  attention  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  R^gne  Animal,  he  considered  his  account 
of  that  class  as  the  most  important  of  all  his  contributions  to 
the  natural  history  of  vertebrate  animals.  Since  the  publication 
of  that  work)  in  which  Cuvier  reformed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fiamilies  and  genera  of  fishes^  immense  accessions  have  been 
made  to  the  ichthyological  part  of  the  Paris  Museum^  by 
travellers  and  navigators  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  many 
valuable  contributions  have  been  added  to  ichthyology  by  the 
writings  of  naturalists  in  different  countries.  When  M.  Cuvier 
first  left  his  native  country,  in  1788,  ancl  resided  with  a  French 
fiumly,  in  a  pleasant  retreat  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  he  dis<- 
sected,  described,  and  drew  almost  all  the  fishes  met  with  on  the 
coast  of  La  Mandie*.  While  engaged  in  organising  the  Royal 
College  of  Marseilles,  in  1803,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours 
in  examining  the  ichthyology  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  when  engaged  many  years  afterwards  on  a  similar  mission 
in  the  Italian  States,  he  continued  his  ichthyological  inquiries 
at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  from  the  vast  ichthyolo^cal  treasures  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Paris,  accumulated  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  have  been 
liberally  submitted  to  his  examination,  that  M.  Cuvier  has 
derived  the  materials  of  the  present  work.  When  M«  Cuvier 
and  M.  Valenciennes  first  undertook  to  publish  a  complete 
history  of  that  class  of  animals,  it  was  calculated  that  the  work 
would  extend  to  about  twenty  volumes  octavo,  and  would  em- 
brace the  history  of  five  thousand  species.  We  have  now  the 
best  information  for  stating,  that  by  the  almost  daily  increase 
of  their  materials  since  the  commencement  of  their  vast  under- 
taking, these  distinguished  naturalists  are  now  in  possession  of 
more  than  six  thousand  distinct  species  of  fishes.  Although 
tiie  account  of  the  class  of  fishes  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
-Begne  Animal  presents  an  outline  of  the  classification  adopted 
in  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  these  animals,  it 
must  be  considered  as  affording  a  very  imperfect  list  of  the 
genera  and  families,  which  will  necessarily  be  greatly  increased 
and  often  changed  as  the  work  proceeds.  Four  volumes  of 
this  work  are  a^eady  published,  containing  ninetv-nine  plates, 
and  the  plates  of  the  fifth  volume  are  considerably  advanced. 
Although  the  work  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two  authors, 
the  parts  contributed  by  each  are  regularly  pointed  out  in  the 
list  of  the  species  contained  in  each  volume. 
*  The  Department  so  named.  ' 
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The  first  volume  contains  the  fullest  account  of  the  progreBt 
of  ichthyology  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  times, 
which  has  yet  appeared^  and  interesting  biograjphical  notices 
of  all  the  authors  mentioned  are  given  in  the  form  of  notes. 
The  rich  and  vast  libnqry  of  M.  Cuvier,  which  occupies  a  long 
suite .  of  apartments^  could  alone  furnish  the  materiak  of  this 
elaborate  history.  For  several  centuries  before  Aristotle, 
ichthyology,  and.  other  branches  of  natural  history,  consisted 
only  of  a  series  of  detached  observations,  which  scarcely  merited 
the  name  of  a  science.  The  knowledge  of  this  branch,  collected 
by  Aristotle,  was  still  very  limited,  and  but  Uttle  applicable  to 
the  distinction  of  species ;  and  succeeding  naturalists  continued 
to  copy  him,  and  comment  on  his  writings,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Kondeletius,  Belon,  and  Salviani 
preciselv  at  the  same  time  recommenced  th»study  of  Nature, 
and  liud  the  foundation  of  ichthyology,  by  giving  accurate 
descriptions  and  figures  of  several  well-determined  species  of 
fishes.  Willoughby  and  Ray,  however,  were  the  first  to  attempt 
to  classify  the  species,  on  scientific  principles,  derived  from 
their  organization ;  a  task  afterwards  accomplished  by  Artedi 
and  Linnsus,  by  giving  precise  limits  to  the  genera,  ana  placing 
under  them  species  well  ascertained  and  accurately  charac- 
terized. After  a  concise  account  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
garding this  class  of  animals,  Cuvier  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  writers  respecting 
them,  and  of  the  various  Roman  poets,  historians,  and  naturalists 
who  have  spoken  of  these  animals.  The  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  and  after  the  revival  of  letters,  are  examined  with  the 
same  minuteness ;  and  the  contributions  of  the  ichthyologists 
of  the .  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  Belon  to 
Blasius  and  Valentui,  are  faithfully  recorded.  The  writers  on 
the  anatomy  of  fishes,  from  Fabricius  to  Swammerdam  and  our 
countryman  Collins,  are  next  examined ;  and  the  works  of  ich- 
thyologists, from  Jonston  and  Willoughby  to  Pallas  and  Pennant, 
are  reviewed  with  the  same  minuteness.  The  accessions  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  animab,  by  travellers  and 
navigators,  from  Commerson  and  Sonnerat  to  the  latest  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  all  the  important  facts  reganling  the  structure 
of  fishes  discovered  by  anatomists  during  the  last  and  the  pre- 
sent century,  as  well  as  the  views  of  naturalists  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  regarding  their  classification,  are  carefully 
collected  and  recorded  with  strict  impartiality,  in  the  elaborate 
historical  sketch  which  occupies  the  half  of  the  first  volume. 

The  introductory  observations  on  the  nature,  the  economical 


uses* 
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uses,  and  the  general  charactera  of  fishes^  are  drawn  up  witfi 
M.  Clavier's  usual  taste  and  elegance,  and  are  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the 
reader  in  commencing  the  study  of  these  animals.  After  a 
short  account  of  the  general  structure  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  skeleton  of  fishes,  the  author  enters  at  great  length  into 
the  particular  anatomy  and  physiology  of  every  part  of  the 
body,  illustrating  all  the  details  by  the  anatomy  of  the  perch, 
which  is  minutely  and  beautifully  represented  in  eight  folio 
engraving  In  the  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  class  of 
fishes,  with  which  the  first  volume  terminates,  they  are  divided 
into  osseous  and  cartilaginous.  The  osseous  fishes  are  divided 
into  those  which  have  the  branchiae  of  a  pectinated  form,  or  in 
plates ;  and  those  which  have  them  in  form  of  tufts,  as  the 
hippocampus.  The  osseous  fishes,  with  pectinated  branchiae, 
are  divided,  in  the  same  binary  mode,  into  those  which  have 
the  upper  jaw  free,  and  those  which  have  the  same  part  fixed. 
Those  with  the  upper  jaw  free  are  the  acanthopterygious  and 
malacopterygious  divisions,  and  those  with  the  jaw  fixed  form 
an  order,  which  is  thence  called  plectognathi.  The  great  divi- 
sion of  cartilaginous  fishes  is  divided  into  three  families, — 
sturionii,  plagiostomi,  and  cyclostomi.  From  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  establishing  well-marked  subdivisions  throughout 
the  class,  M.  Cuvier  has  here  principally  relied  on  the  more 
convenient  divisions  of  families,  of  which  he  has  enumerated 
twenty-eight  as  calculated  to  contain  all  the  known  genera  and 
species  of  fishes.  Although  the  division  of  this  class  into 
orders  well  marked,  proportionate,  and  convenient,  is  very  far 
from  being  yet  attained,  the  anatomical  details  of  M .  Cuvier 
regarding  this  class,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
volume,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  step  which 
has  ever  been  made  towards  attaining  that  object,  as  they  form 
the  best  contribution  which  has  yet  been  made  to  this  branch 
of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  form  a  very  distinct  and  convenient 
division  of  the  class,  presenting  obvious  characters,  and  com- 
prehending only  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  known  species  ;  but 
the  division  of  the  rest  of  the  class  hito  two  parts,  founded  on 
the  structure  of  the  fins,  which  are  soft  and  supported  by 
branched  and  articulated  rays  in  the  malocoptergygii,  and  are 
stiff  and  in  part  supported  by  undivided  sharp  osseous  spines  in 
the  acanthoptervgii,  is  too  general  to  serve  for  their  distribution 
into  orders.  M.  Cuvier,  impressed  with  the  great  importance 
and  value  of  these  characters  of  Artedi,  and  disregarding  all  the 
attempts  made  by  Ray,  Linnaeus,  Gouan,  Pennant,  Lecepede, 
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Dutneril^  RiBso»  Goldfoes^  and  other  iialttraliftts,  to  efttaUkdi 
inferior  divtsionB  founded  on  the  general  form  of  the  body^  on 
the  position  or  absence  of  fins,  or  on  the  abeence  or  nature  of 
the  operculum^  has^  throughout  the  volumes  already  pttbliahed, 
entirely  overlooked  tlie  usual  method  of  zoologbts^  oi  distri- 
buting all  the  genera  into  appropriate  and  weli-defijied  orders^ 
and  has  only  attempted  to  subdivide  the  great  primary  divisions 
of  the  class  into  numerous  natural  fAmilies. 

The  acanthopterygious  fishes,  which  compose  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  known  species^  are  divided  into  numerous  subor^ 
dinate  groups^  formerly  regarded  as  genera,  so  intimately  related 
to  each  other,  and  connected  by  transitions  so  imperceptible^ 
that  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  natural  umiily^ 
which  cannot  at  present  be  disunited  without  losing  sight  of 
their  most  important  relations.  These  subordinate  groups  are 
the  natural  families  which  Cuvier  has  preserved,  assigning  to 
each  more  definite  characters,  and  preserving  for  it  the  name  by 
which  its  principal  genus  is  designated.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  great  famUy  of 
perches,  which  are  taken  first  of  all  the  acanthopterygioas 
families,  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  these  fishes,  and  their 
Immense  abundance  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  common  perch 
(perca  fluviatilis,  Ztn.),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
of  all  our  fresh-water  fishes,  is  taken  as  the  type  of  this  great 
family,  and  those  species  which  have  the  closest  resemblance  to 
it  are  described  in  succession,  and  at  considerable  length.  The 
species  of  fifty  other  genera  of  this  family  are  described  in  these 
volumes  in  the  same  detailed  and  scientific  manner,  and  one  or 
more  species  of  each  of  the  genera  are  illustrated  by  accurate 
and  elegantly  finished  octavo  engravings,  in  praise  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  they  are  from  the  pencil  of  Werner,  well 
known  to  Europe  for  his  accurate  delineations  in  every  branch 
of  zoology*  The  fourth  volume,  the  last  which  has  appeared^ 
comprehends  the  description  of  twenty-two  genera,  embracing 
all  the  species  belonging  to  the  second  great  fandly  of  acantho- 
pterygious fishes.  This  family  comprehends  the  fishes  most 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  perches,  and  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  side  of  the  head  armed,  by  the  suborbitar  plates 
covering  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  cheek,  and  articulating 
with  the  preoperculum.  it  is  dirided  into  two  distinct  groups 
easily  recognised ;  the  -first  having  no  free  spinous  rays  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  second  having  only  free  spines  In 
place  of  a  first  dorsal  fin.  The  first,  and  nK>st  numerous  tA 
these  groups  is  subdivided  into  those  which  have  two  dorsal 
fins,  of  which  there  are  ten  genera,  oommencipg  with  the.lVigla 
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of  Linttfleufl  and  Lacepede,  and  terminating  with  the  Platyce* 
phalos  of  Blocb^  and  those  which  have  only  a  single  dorsal  fin^ 
of  which  there  are  nine  genera.  The  second  group  of  this 
&niily^  or  those  with  free  spines  instead  of  the  first  dorsal  fin^ 
comprehends  the  monocentris  of  Bloch,  the  gasterosteus  of  Lin* 
neeus,  and  Cuvier's  remarkable  new  genus^  the  little  tuberculated 
oreosoma  of  the  Atlantic,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
which  forms  the  lowest  limit  of  this  family,  firom  its  suborbitar 
plates  forming  only  a  narrow  arch  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  and 
uniting  with  the  preoperculum  only  at  the  upper  part.  From 
the  minute  and  satisfactory  details  which  are  given  of  all  the 
external  characters,  the  historv,  the  distribution,  and  the 
synonymes  of  the  species,  and  of  the  internal  structure  of  those 
which  have  been  dissected,  from  the  accuracy,  the  number,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  engravings,  and  from  the  vast  and  daily 
increasing  resources  of  these  naturalists,  we  anticipate,  in  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  a  new  and  brilliant  ssra  in  the 
history  of  Ichthyology. 

Arrived  at  the  term  of  threescore  years,  crowned  with  every 
distinction  which  genius  and  learning  could  obtain,  oppressed 
with  the  duties  of  his  elevated  and  important  rank  in  the  state, 
and  exhausted  with  half  a  century  of  continued  and  varied 
research,  it  might  be  expected  that  so  vast  an  undertaking  as 
the  examination  and  description  of  six  thousand  species  of 
admost  unknown  animals,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
engage  every  unoccupied  minute  of  his  life :  yet,  besides  the 
concluding  part  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Rdgne  Animal, 
embracing  more  than  half  of  the  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  is  now  preparing  for  publication,  M.  Cuvier  is  at 
this  instant  actively  engaged  in  arranging  and  preparing  his 
vast  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  early  and  celebrated 
work  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  immense  improvements 
introduced  into  every  part  of  the  science  within  these  thirty 
years,  while  they  imperiously  call  for  a  new  edition  of  the  only 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  will  render  it  a  herculean 
labour  to  bring  that  extensive  work  up  to  the  present  state  of 
the  science.  And  he  even  now  contemplates  the  commence- 
ment of  a  vast  undertaking  greater  than  all  he  has  yet  achieved, 
an  undertaking  alluded  to  in  all  his  publications,  the  chief  study 
of  his  life,  and  the  constant  idol  of  his  thoughts  for  thirty  years, 
->— a  complete  system  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  embracing  a 
detailed  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  organization  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  illustrated  in  every  part  with  accurate 
zootomical  engravings  taken  from  nature.  For  this  undertaking 
M.  Cuvier  has  prepared  an  immense  series  of  drawings  and 

engravings. 
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engravings,  and  for  this  he  has  formed  the  Museum  of  Com- 

Earative  Anatomy,  which  now  hx  surpasses  every  thing  of  dtt 
ind  in  existence. 

But  these  achievements,  vast  as  they  may  appear  to  us,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  only  the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours,  when  we 
reflect  on  his  numerous  ana  important  public  duties  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  state.  Indeed  his  zoological 
career  is  one  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the  troubles  of  1788, 
which  separated  his  country  from  Germany,  bereaved  him  of 
his  patrons,  blasted  his  political  prospects  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  at  the  University  of  Stutgard,  and  caused  him 
to  seek  employment  in  a  foreign  country :  so  that  in  resuming 
his  political  career,  and  partaking  in  the  administration  of 
France,  instead  of  that  of  Wirtemburg,  he  has  only  {oUowed 
his  original  destination,  and  has  now  become  the  Counsellor  of 
State  of  a  great  monarch  in  place  of  being  that  of  a  petty  prince. 
Notwithstanding  the  succession  of  rulers,  the  changes  of 
ministry,  and  the  frequent  perturbations  of  France,  Cuvier's 
political  progress  has  been  as  sure  and  regular  as  hb  march  in 
science.  The  catastrophe  at  Paris  in  1814,  happened  at  the 
moment  when  Cuvier  was  about  to  be  named  Counsellor  of 
State  by  the  emperor ;  but  that  event  only  caused  a  delay  of  a 
few  months,  for  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  that  dignity  upon  him 
in  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year.  M.  Royer 
CoUard,  and  M.  Becquey,  with  whom  Cuvier  had  been  long 
•  intimate,  assisted  in  this  preferment  by  making  him  known  to 
the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou.  It  was  also  by  the  influence  of 
CoUard  and  Montesquiou  that  he  was  retained  in  1815  as 
Member  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was 
substituted  for  the  Council  of  the  University,  and  was  charged 
with  the  functions  of  chancellor  of  that  body,  an  honourable 
distinction  which  he  stiil  retains.  Since  that  period  he  has  had 
a  great  share  in  the  administration,  not  in  mere  political  schemes, 
with  which  Cuvier  has  always  declined  interfering,  but  in  many 
of  the  projects  of  law,  and  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
interior  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  Committee  of  the  Interior, 
of^  the  Council  of  State,  and  he  has  almost  always  been  Com- 
missary of  the  king  before  the  Chambers  for  the  defence  of 
trojects  of  law.  M.  Cuvier  occupies  the  second  place  in  the 
University  of  France,  and  not  being  a  Catholic  he  could  not 
reasonably  aspire  to  the  first.  Besides  his  functions  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  he  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
Faculties.  Only  during  the  famous  hundred  days  was  Cuvier 
separated  from  the  Council  of  State,  but  even  then  he  retained, 
unmolested,  his  important  situations  connected  with  public 
instruction.  When 
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.  When  on  a  scientific  visit  ta  England  in  1818,  he  received 
the  gratifying  intelligence  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  Forty  of 
the  French  Academy,  a  title  reserved  to  reward  only  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  the  highest  distinction  which  science  can  obtain 
in  France  or  in  Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  proposed  to  M.  Cuvier,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  he  would  have  accepted  it  could  not  be 
realized.  In  the  beginning  of  1819,  however,  he  was  named 
President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Council  of 
State ;  and  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  ministry,  M.  Cuvier 
has  still  preserved  that  place,  because,  however  important  in 
itself,  it  IS  unconnected  with  political  intrigues,  and  requires 
only  method,  a  constant  activity,  a  rigid  discharge  of  duty,  and 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  the  principles  of 
administration.  During  the  same  year,  Louis  XVIII.  spontane- 
ously granted  him  the  title  of  Baron,  for  an  act  of  loyalty  with 
which  he  was  personally  touched.  Cuvier  has  been  several 
times  called  to  the  cabinet  Councils,  and  was  officially  present 
as  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  State  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charies  X.  In  1824,  he  received  from  the  King  of 
France  the  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1826,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  his  former  sovereign  and 
his  early  protector,  testified  his  kind  regard  for  M.  Cuvier,  and 
his  high  estimation  of  his  merits,  by  conferring  upon  him,  of 
his  own  accord,  the  title  of  Commander  of  his  Order  of  the 
Crown.  When  a  Catholic  Bishop  was  appointed  chief  of  the  . 
University  in  1822,  Cuvier  received,  in  an  independent  form,  the 
functions  of  Grand  Master,  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of 
Protestant  Theology,  and  he  still  retains  them,  although,  since 
1827,  the  Grand  Masters  have  been  laymen.  And  what  gives 
M.  Cuvier  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  administration 
of  the  Protestant  churches  and  synagogues  in  France,  is  his 
being  entrusted,  since  1827,  with  the  direction,  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  not  belongmg  to 
the  Catholic  church. 

Such  has  been  the  political  and  scientific  career  of  this  dis- 
tinguished foreigner;  and  such  are  the  writmgs  he  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity, — a  career  of  usefulness  worthy  of 
imitation,  as  his  writings  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  study  of 
all  who  follow  in  the  same  track  of  science.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  scientific  achievements  of  this  great  man,  which  we  have 
attempted  briefly  to  enumerate,  no  man  by  his  comportment 
appears  to  have  achieved  less.  With  wealth,  influence^  learn- 
ing and  fame^  M,  Cuvier's  easy  and  unaffected  manners  com- 
mand 
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maod  the  lore  and  esteem  of  all  mbo  hate  the  koBoar  to  enjoy 
hii  acquaiDtaace*  With  a  lobiut  natural  consdtotion,  and 
method  in  all  his  undertaldnga,  he  achieves  ^nthoot  exertion 
what  woold  surpass  the  powers  of  ordinary  men.  Gmded  in 
bis  ayrdoous  career  by  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  know- 
ledge and  the  desire  to  benefit  his  race,  his  bboors  fi>r  science 
merit  the  gratUode,  and  will  conunand  the  admiration  of  all 
posterity. 

Art.  IV.    Principi  di  Scienza  Ntwva^ — jintica  Signenxa  degV 
Italianu    Di  Giambattista  Yico.     Miiano. 

YT  would  be  difficult  to  point  out^  in  die  numerous  list  of  the 
^  distinguished  writers  of  Italy^  any  one  individual  whose 
works^  at  least  until  within  these  few  years,  were  so  little 
known  out  of  his  own  country  as  those  of  Vlco.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found,  in  some  dq^ree,  in  the  obscurity,  not  to  say 
the  confusedness,  of  his  style,  and  in  the  irregular  and  uncon- 
nected manner  ip  which  he  occasionally  arranges  his  ideas.  His 
merit  in  other  respects  is  undeniable ;  for  though  his  themes 
are  sometimes  fanciful,  whether  in  mythology  or  philology, 
yet  they  indicate  great  erudition  and  striking  originality  of 
mind.  His  most  important  works,  though  he  has  written 
several  others  of  considerable  interest,  are  those,  die  titles  of 
'  which  are  prefixed  to  ibis  article. — The  first  has  lately  been 
translated  and  arranged  by  M.  Michelet,  who  has  had  the 
merit  of  making  Vico  generally  known  in  France,  not  only  by 
this  publication,  but  also  by  an  interesting  notice  oi  him,  in- 
serted in  the  *  Biographie  Universelle.' 

Vico  was  bom  in  Naples,  in  1670.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller.  His  studies,  in  the  first  instance,  were  directed 
towards  philosophy.  This  fatigued  him,  and  he  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made  great 
progress.  Compelled,  however,  by  pecuniary  considerations, 
as  well  as  by  health,  to  seek  some  less  precarious  employment, 
he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ischia,  where  he  remsuned  nine  years.  Under  the  roof  of  this 
prelate,  he  devoted  himself  intensely  to  study.  Plato,  Tacitus, 
bacon,  and  Grotius  were  his  favourite  authors.     He  subse- 

auently  returned  to  Naples,  and  married.  He  there  obtained  the 
rhetorical  Professorship,  which  he  held  in  the  University  for 
forty  ^ears.  He  was  anxious  for  a  legal  one,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed m  the  attempt.  This  disappointment,  great  as  it  was« 
did  not  abate  his  zeal,  and  though  surrounded  by  many  and 
great  misfortunes,  his  aim  was  always  to  improve  both  himself 
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and  his  pnpils.    He  waa  finally  named  Historiographer  to  the 
King  of  Naples^  but  the  nomination  came  too  late  to  be  useful : 
his  mind,  exhausted  by  the  mortifications  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  gave  way  under  their  pressure,  and  he  died  in  17"^^ 
the  victim  of  public  injustice,  domestic  misfortune,  and  poverty. 
In  the  first  work  before  ust  Vico  considers  that,  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  asser-* 
tiona  of  profane  authors.    Each  nation,  he  says,  making  itself 
out  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  we  are  to  judge  from 
those  general  principles,  which  we  know  by  experience  to  pre- 
vail, and  which,  from  the  nature  of  man  may  almost,  a  priori, 
be  determined,  df  the  reasonableness  of  the  statements  which 
are  handed  down  to  us  historically,  instead  of  resting  our  be* 
lief   implicitly    upon  the  uncertain  traditions  of  early  ages. 
Vico  is  opposed  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  makes  com- 
n&on  cause  with  the  Platonists,  from  their  accordance  with  his 
views  upon  the  doctrine  of  providence  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul )  both  of  which  he  considers  as  what*  may  be  termed 
first  principles  in  human  nature.    It  was  the  opinion  of  our  own 
Marsham,  Spencer,  and  others,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  their 
policy  and  religion,  preceded  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
that  their  sacred  rites  and  civil  ordinances  were  mediately  con-* 
veyed  to  different  people  as  they  arose,  with  some  improve^ 
ments  by  the  Jews.     This  is  not  admitted  by  Vico,  who,  deny- 
ing the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,   and 
Assyrians,  places,  in  this  respect,  in  his  chronological  table, 
first,  the  Hebrews,  then  the  Chaldeans,  afterwards  the  Scy- 
thians, Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     It  is,  he 
contends,  because  central  countries  are  inhabited  before  those 
which  are  maritime,  that  the  Chaldeans  stand  immediately  after 
the  Hebrews.    There  seems  certainly  to  us  some  little  contra- 
diction between  the  position  which  he  lays  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible one,  and  the  fact,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  concerned,  which  hardly  was  a  central  people ;  but 
as  Vico  was  extremely  orthodox  in  his  views,  he  might  not 
conceive  a  fact,  which,  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  people  only, 
was  contrary  to  his  theory,  as  in  any  way  impugning  its  general 
correctness,  in  cases  where  there  was  not,  as  in  the  Jewish 
people,  a  special  and  divine  interference.     Heeren,  in  his  de- 
lightful work  upon  the  Policy  and  Commerce  of  the  Old  World, 
when  speaking  of  Babylon,  and  alluding  to  its  first  iuliabitants, 
considers  them  to  have  been  the  people  referred  to  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  one  of  the  Semitic  tribes.    It 
is  this  same  race  which  Vico  calls  Chaldean,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  people  which  afterwards  inhabited 
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the  land  under  that  name,  about  six  hundred  years  bef(H*e 
Christ.  The  historical  mythology  of  this  people  seems  to  have 
turned,  in  Heeren's  view  of  the  matter,  upon  the  names  of 
Seuiiramis,  Ninus,  Belus,  &c.,  and  to  have  been  mixed  up  with 
several  astronomical  ideas ;  and  he  expresses  what  he  thinks 
to  be  a  probability,  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Babylo-Cbaldaic 
kingdom,  there  were  several  great  conquerors,  who  were  distinct 
founders  of  kingdoms,  which  are  now  known  only  as  the  great 
Assyrian  monarchy.  Universal  History  with  Vico  begins  much 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Chaldeans  being  the  first  great  portion 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  The  different  parts  raei^d  into  one 
nation,  under  the  government  of  Ninus,  who  made  himself 
monarch  through  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  The  government, 
which  was  before  aristocratical  under  Zoroaster,  was  thus  de« 
stroyed  ;  and  this  is  said  to  explain  the  tradition  of  one  king 
being  killed  by  the  other,  and  to  account  for  the  Chaldeaps  be- 
coming a  powerful  and  civilized  people  under  Ninus,  instead  of 
supposing  that,  from  an  erratic  and  disorderly  horde,  a  great 
and  extensive  empire  could  at  once  be  formed  and  consolidated. 
Vico's  views  are,  upon  all  occasions,  strictly  religious  and  con- 
formable to  the  Scriptures.  It  is  from  the  advantages  which 
society  derives  from  the  fear  of  a  superintending  power,  that  he 
conceives  idolatry  to  have  been  necessary,  and  to  have  been  the 
corrective  of  that  brutality  which  existed  amongst  mankind 
after  the  deluge.  He  writes  the  History  of  the  World  firom  the 
general  tendency  of  human  nature,  and  assumes  that  the  moral 
and  physical  formation  of  man  prove  the  facts  which  he 
assumes.  Society,  in  ^ils  development,  having,  according  to 
this,  necessarily  followed  certain  laws,  may  be  analysed  with 
great  correctness,  and  its  history  rendered  sure  and  intelligible. 
All  nations,  pursuing  Vico's  opinion  farther,  whether  barbarous 
or  civilised,  and  however  far  removed  from  each  other,  have 
been  constant  to  three  things :  they  are  found  to  possess  some 
religion,  to  contract  marriages,  and  to  bury  their  dead.  These 
principles  emanate  from  the  primary  Cause  of  all  things,  and 
are  the  first  step  in  the  reasoning  of  the  ^  Scienza  Nuova.'  De- 
spairing of  the  resources. which  nature  does  or  can  afford,  man 
naturally  seeks  something  superior  to  it,  and  this  he  finds  only 
in  the  idea  of  Providence.  This  feeling  of  religion  leads  to 
every  other,  and  is  consequently  the  foundation  of  society.    , 

In  investigating  the  Histories  and  Institutions  of  different 
nations  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  Vico  is  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  Homer  as  the  oldest  Pagan  writer,  and  as  the  founder 
pf  civilization  in  Greece ;  and  after  discussing  the  several  points 
connected  with  what  he  terms  his  Sapienza,  his  country,  and 
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the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  comes  to  the  subject,  not  only 
of  what  had  been  mentioned  by  Seneca  as  a  question  uselessly 
debated  upon  by  the  Greek  grammarians,  whether  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  the  production  of  the  same  individual,  but 
whether  these  works  are  not  the  collective  productions  of 
centuries,  and,  as  it  were,  a  symbol,  representing  the  Greek 
nation  during  a  space  of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  until  the  reign  of  Numa. 
The  alleged  blindness  of  Homer,  Vico  considers  to  have  arisen 
from  the  blindness  of  the  rhapsodists,  hence  called  opt^/?oi*,  who 
gained  their  living  by  singing  in  the  different  towns  the  Homeric 
poems.  The  Iliad  was  written  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece, 
when,  as  youthful  nations  according  to  Vico's  principles  are,  it 
was  distinguished  by  violent  passions.  The  Odyssey  was  written 
at  a  later  period,  when  reflection  began  to  operate,  and  Ulysses 
was  taken  as  the  type  of  character  in  the  second  instance,  as 
Achilles  was  in  the  first.  Ferocity,  insolence,  and  barbarity 
distinguish  the  Iliad ;  luxury,  pleasure,  and  voluptuousness  the 
Odyssey.  So  striking  a  contrast  was  only  explicable  to  Plato 
upon  the  principle,  that  Homer,  in  the  transports  of  poetic  ex- 
citement, was  enabled  to  foresee  what  was  to  happen  at  a  later 
period.  All  these  views  were  started  by  Vico,  long  before  the 
researches  made  upon  the  same  subject  by  Heyne  and  Wolf; 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Homer  of  the 
latter,  how  much  would  seem  to  be  taken  from  Vico,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  same  question  may  be  treated  by  two  individuals 
in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  both  manifest  originality.  We 
do  not  mean  to  pretend,  that  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  research 
or  learning  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Wolf  took  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  whole  question,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
his  vast  erudition,  but  the  germ  of  his  doctrine  is  to  be  seen  in 
Vico.  In  a  late  work  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  •  Sur  la  Re- 
ligion,' he  enters  into  a  digression  from  the  main  object  of  his 
book  to  show,  that  the  difference  of  religious  views  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  is  such,  as  to  prove  that  they  could  not,  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations,  be  the  productions  of  the 
same  age.  The  morality  of  the  Odyssey  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Iliad,  and  the  state  of  society  totally  different.  Legislation 
seems  to  be  beginning  to  develop  itself,  and  relations  to  be  esta- 
blished between  different  people  into  which  consent  and  reci- 
procal advantage  enter,  instead  of  mere  force  and  spoliation.  In 
the  Odyssey  also  there  is  a  much  greater  respect  paid  to  women 
— a  criterion  at  all  times  of  advancing  civilization.     The  ques- 

*  This  is  the  signification  in  the  Ionic  dialect.     Another  etymology  ^is  if^tt 
together,  and  si^u*  to  connect. 
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tion^  whether  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  which  Wolf  has  decided  negatively,  is  alluded  to  by  Vico^  and 
upon  the  same  grounds  rejected.  Bot)i  writers  conpeive^  that 
the  silence  maintained  upon  this  pqipt  is  a  prpof  that  the  ^xi 
could  not  be  known.  It  is  not  our  intention  \^  any  way  to 
detract  from  Wolf's  merits  in  asserting  tl^e  priority  of  Yicp's 
opinions  with  resppct  to  the  qncertainty  which  regarfis  Hoiner ; 
nor,  though  we  are  about  to  compare  his  statements  upon 
another  subject  and  those  of  Niebuhr,  to  ^^y^  that  the  latter 
has  not  proved  himself  a  most  original  find  philosophical  histo- 
rian and  an  excellent  critip.  But  the  leading  outlines^  both  of 
Wolf's  and  Niebuhr's  opinions,  wpre  certainly  spen  by  Vipo, 
and  though  not  pursued  so  far  by  him  as  by  these  critics,  yet^ 
if  there  be  any  merit  in  their  scepticism,  be  ought  to  ps^rticU 

Eate,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  prais!3  attached  to  it.  NVebuhr 
as  endeavoured  to  prove, — and  as  he  does  ppt  refer  to  any  one 
from  whom  he  pretends  to  have  taken  the  id^a,  we  are  boun^l  in 
fairness  to  suppose,  that  he  believed  it  to  l^e  original, — that  t|)e 
government  of  Rome  was  an  aristocracy,  or  a  kind  of  feudal 
government.  Vico  takes  a  more  general  view  5  for,  instep  of 
referring,  as  Niebuhr  does,  to  the  historv  of  Athens  ^pc)  of  some 
coiintries  in  the  middle  ages,  quoting  also  Blackstone,  to  show 
the  similarity  between  a  vassal  and  a  client,  he  writes,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  what  may  be  termed  the  Universal  His- 
tory of  Mankind;  and  from  first  principles  shows^  th^t  what 
happened  at  Rome  >vill  happen  any  where  else  in  the  same  state 
of  society ;  ftnd  that  the  world  follows  inyariably  general  laws, 
frpm  which  there  can  be  no  exception  under  similfM^  circum- 
stances. Niebuhr  says,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this  (the  aristo- 
cratica))  constitution,  that  the  houses^  are  concaved  to  have  ex- 
isted before  the  state,  and  to  be  the  elements  opt  qf  which  the 
st^te  is  composed.  Vico  says,  ^  Le  attenenze,  ossia  case  anticbe, 
ovvero  tribil,  furon  dinnanzi  delle  Citti  e  sopp^  l^  quali  sursero  le 
Citti. — Le  Citti  tutte  sursero  sopra  due  ordini^  pnp  de'  NQbili, 
altro  di  Plebei.'  Jn  Niebuhr  we  read,  ^  None  bpt  the  houses 
which  composed  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  fundament^  pacts 
of  the  state,  ^nd  thuf}  the  patricians  were  able  to  boast,  that  they 
alone  had  a  house,  $Uo^  gentem  habere.' — Vico  sjiys,  *  JLe  case 
prima  e  propriamepte  d^i  V«atini  si  dissero  gentes.'  In  a  note,  it  is 
stated  by  Niebuhr,  *  That  a  gens  and  a  nation  were  regarded  as 

*  III  the  chapter  from  which  we  make  this  extract,  Niebuhr  is  alludiag  to  the 
tribes  in  the  states  pf  antiquity  being  constituted  in  two  ways,  either  according  to  tiie 
houses  which  compospd  them,  or  to  3ie  ground  which  they  occupied.  Dionyaus  calk 
the  earlier  Bouum  tribes  graealogical,  fvKmi  ytmtuu,  and  thoee  of  Servius,  local,  ft»XaX 
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equivalent,  according  to  the  general  notion,  is  further  shown  by 
Livy  saying,  Nomen  Fabium^  like  Nomen  Latinutnj  and  by 
Dion  Cassius  calling  the  Cornelian  Gens  ro  rant  Kopv%\im  pvXov.' 
— Vico,  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  says,  *  J  nomi  prima  e  pro* 
prianiente  furono  detti  di  esse  genti,  che  appo  i  Roraani  termi* 

narono  tutti  in  ius,  come,  Nomen  Cornelium e  forza  ^ 

che  le  prime  genti  sieno  state  le  sole  discendenze  di  case  nobili. 

In  conseguenza  di  ci6  il'nome  Romano,  il  nome  Numantino,  il 

iiome  Cartaginense  per  esempli,  in  signifioazione  della  Gente 

dovettero  essere  de'  soli  ordini  nobili  di  queste  na^ioni/    Nie<- 

buhr  quotes  Labeo  and  Dionysius  to  prove,  that  the  Curies  were 

the  assembly  of  the  patricians ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  more  con* 

elusive  proof  cannot  be  afforded  in  history,  than  one  which  he 

takes   from  Cicero's  work,  *  De  Republica,'  (discovered  long 

after  Vico's  death,)  as  to  the  identity  between  the  comitia  of 

the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  the  patricians.**^  In  Vico  it  is 

said,  ^  Dovette  tal  costume  in  Roma  riceversi  da  un  comun 

diritto  delle  genti  del  Lazio  che  i  soli  nobili  nelle  antichissime 

adunanze  s'  intitolassero  Quiriti,   cosi  detti   da  quiris  che  si- 

niiica  Asta,    che  assolutamente  signifioano,   genti  d'  arme  in 

adunanze — ^Talche  Curia  non  fu  gik  da'  Latini  detta  a  ouranda 

Repub.  ma  da  Quiris  Asta  che  era  Unione   di  Nobili  i  quail 

avevano  diritto  d'  armeggiare  d'  Asta/     These  are  some  of  the 

passages  in  which  these  two  great  writers  agree,  exclusively  of 

a  great  number  of  leading  principles  and  maxims  which  are 

scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  both.    Vico  says,  as  well 

as    Niebuhr,  that  the  kings  of  Rome  were  protectors  of  the 

plebeians  against  the  nobility,    and  observes,  that  the  plebs 

could  only  propose  enactments,  whilst  it  belonged  to  the  senate 

to  approve  of  them.    In  this  Niebuhr  differs  from  him,  alleging, 

that  what  Cicero  says  of  the  curies,   Livy  says  of  the  patri-^ 

cians,  from  which  we  suppose  he  means  to  infer,  (as  far  as  we 

can  understand  the  reasoning,)  that  the  plebs  were  not  origin 

nally  formed  out  of  the  clients,  according  to  Vico's  opinion, 

but  were,  in  fact,  inhabitants  of  the  places  conquered  by  the 

Romans.      They  were  not,   in  Niebuhr's  view,    made  up   of 

the  lower  orders.     The  nobles  of  the  conquered  cities  were  to 

be  found  among  them  ;  as  subsequently  the  Mamilii,  the  Papii^ 

the  Cilnii,  the  Ceecinae,  were  all  plebeians*    He  remarks,  further, 

that  it  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors,  and  which »  in  its  applica* 

tion,  leads  us  to  form  the  most  unjust  judgments,  to  suppose, 

that  the  plebeians  proceeded  from  the  clients  of  the  patricians, 

and  consequently  must  have  been  insurgent  hereditary  bond* 

men.      Vico,  on  the  contrary,  asserts,  that   *  Le  republiche 

Bursero  agli  ammotinamenti  di  queste  famiglie  di  elif nti^  atte* 
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diati  di  sempre  coltivare  i  campi  per  li  Signori,  da'  quali  essendo 
fino  all**  anima  malmenati,  gli  si  rivoltarono  contro,  e  da  clieuti 
coal  uniti,  sursero  al  mondo  le  prime  plebi.' — Niebubr  wishes 
to  prove^  that  the  gentes  were  not  desceDdants  from  the  same 
common  root,  nor  were  they  in  any  way  related ;  whilst  Vice 
says,  that  the  families  were  not  composed  of  children  only, 
but  of  servants  also.  We  may  observe,  that  the  Roman  laws 
and  language  are  favourable  to  Vico,  for  familia  evidently  comes 
from  famul,  and  paterfamilias  is  the  head  of  a  house,  and 
quite  distinguished  from  a  pater  only.  The  patriarchs  are,  in 
fact,  the  t)lder  fathers,  and  patria  is  from  pater.  In  Vico  we 
read,  ^  Con  V  ordinamento  de'  Consoli  annali  noii  si  cangi6  in 
nulla  il  govemo  di  Roma.  Nell'  interregno  di  Romolo,  per  la 
creazione  de'  Re,  i  padri  accordarono  alia  plebe  che  esse  gli 
elegessero,  deinde  patrest  fierent  auctores^  in  maniera  che 
r  elezione  erauo  piutosto  desideri  o  nominazioni  di  certi  soggetti, 
le  quali  per  venire  a  capo  dovevano  loro  essere  proposti  da  essi 
padri  che  i  plebei  nominassero  perch^  seguisse  1'  approvazione/ 
— Niebuhr  pretends  to  prove,  in  order  to  reconcile  Livy  with 
Cicero,  that  the  words  at^/ore^ /^a/res  meant  the  patricians,  and 
not  the  senate.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  book 
'  De  Republica,'  lately  found,  Vico  is  fully  borne  out  in  his 
opinion,  and  that  patres  were  the  senate.  The  following  pas- 
sage not  only  proves  this,  but  also  wha^  Vico  asserts  in  another 
place,  that  Brutus  rendered  the  government  still  more  aristo- 
cratical  after  having  expelled  the  kings  :  ^  Tenuit  igitur  hoc  in 
statu,  senatus  rempublicam  temporibus  illis,  ut  in  populo  libero 
pauca  per  populum,  pleilaque  senatus  auctoritate  et  instituto  ac 
more  gererentur,  atque  uti  consules  potestatem  haberent  tem- 
pore dumtaxat  annuam  genere  ipso  ac  jure  regiam.  Quodquc 
erat  obtinendam  potentiam  nobilium  vel  maximum  vehementer 
id  retinebatur,  populi  comitia  ne  essent  rata  nisi  ea  patruiu 
adprobavisset  auctoritas/  (De  Rep.  32.)  The  proofs  which  Nie- 
buhr collects  to  show,  that  the  clients  and  the  plebeians  were 
quite  different  classes  of  persons,  the  former  not  being  the  stock 
from  which  the  latter  arose,  but  existing  independently  of  each 
other,  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  decisive  as  he  seems  to  ima- 
gine. They  only  prove,  that  amongst  the  plebeians  there  were 
some  which  were  not  clients,  and  that  the  clients  were  ready 
to  follow  their  patrons  rather  than  their  caste,  just  as,  in  our 
days,  the  tenant  follows  his  lord  rather  than  his  feUow-tenant, 
when  there  is  any  difference  between  them.  It  may  also  be 
added,  in  vindication  of  Vico's  views,  that  the  clients  and'plebs, 
mentioned  in  the  passages  from  Dionysius  and  Livy,  belong  to 
times  very  distant  from  those  alluded  to  by  Vico,  When  Nie- 
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buhr  says,  that  among  the  clients  there  were  freemen^  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  when  the  Roman  people  was  entirely 
composed  of  patrons  and  clients,  he  has  against  him  the  autho- 
rity of  Cincius,  which  he  himself  alludes  to,  and  who  agrees 
with  Vico  when  he  says^  ^  that  anciently  all  freebom  citizens 
were  called  patricians.'  Niebuhr  observes,  ^this  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  time  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  plebs  ;  even 
then,  however,  the  number  of  freeborn  men  among  the  clients 
cannot  have  been  small/  Vico  denies,  that  before  the  plebs 
there  was  any  free  client ;  and  whilst  he  is  supported  by  Ciqcius^ 
Niebuhr  has  no  proof  whatever  for  his  assertion. 

Our  observations  upon  these  two  writers  have  been  extended 
farther  than  we  at  first  intended,  from  the  feeling  which  we  have 
long  entertained,  and  which  has  been  not  only  confirmed  but 
increased  upon  further  examination,  that  sufficient  merit  has 
not  been  given  to  Vico  in  his  historical  researches.  We  are 
ready  again  to  admit  the  unpleasantness  of  his  style  and  his 
desultory  mode  of  reasoning,  but  making  allowances  for  these 
defects,  we  think  that  few  writers  of  any  age  have  been  more 
philosophical  in  their  theories  or  more  correct  in  their  conjec- 
tures. Italy  has  many  writers  to  boast  of,  but  she  has  none 
whose  mind  is  more  truly  critical,  or  whose  learning  is  more 
exact,  than  his,  whom  the  writer  of  the  History  of  Italian 
Literature  has  not  unaptly  termed  the  *  Dante  of  Philosophy/ 
It  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  Vico's  object  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  to  trace  the  history  of  mankind  amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances  which  the  world  presents;  to  separate 
what  was  particular  or  casual  from  what  was  general  and  per- 
manent ;  and  to  show,  that  there  was  one  great  History  of  Man- 
kind to  be  discerned  in  the  variety  of  details  which  mdividual 
nations  had  handed  down  to  us.  Religion  is  the  basis  of  society. 
Other  sciences  were  helps,  which  contribute  to  ameliorate  its 
condition,  and  facilitate  its  civilization ;  but  they  were  wholly  in- 
effectual without  the  aid  of  that  influence  which  results  from  a  be- 
lief in,  and  a  reliance  upon  a  superintending  Providence.  Accord- 
ing to  Vico,  there  are  in  the  history  of  the  world  three  distinct 
epochs — one  which  is  theocratic,  another  which  is  heroic,  and  a 
third  which  is  human.  The  first  is  obscure,  the  second  fabulous, 
and  the  last  historical.  Language  corresponds  with  these  divi- 
sions :  it  was  first  hieroglyphical  or  sacred,  then  metaphorical  or 
poetic,  and  it  is  now  clear  and  intelligible.  It  is  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  history  that  Vico  directs  his  attention,  and  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  our  present  condition.  After  the  deluge,  man 
degenerates  into  a  brutal  state ;  he  becomes,  from  leading  a 
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B^dge  and  uficontrouled  life^  glgahtlc  in  st&tore  and  grossly 
setisuaL  Th^  thunder  from  abov^  atid  the  {)owers  of  nature 
oVeraWe  him;  He  seeks  an  asylum,  and  with  this  arises  social 
life.  The  first  fathers  of  families  were  like  the  Polyphemes  of 
Hornet — they  were  absoltite^  though  submitting  themselves  to 
the  power  of  trovidence.  In  this  way,  the  first  government 
is  a  theocracy.  These  fathers  of  families  fire  the  early  nobles  or 
patricians.  Those  i^'ho  still  remain  in  a  savage  state  recur  to  the 
society  Whicih  is  constituted,  for  protection  and  advice,  and  hence 
they  become  the  dependents  or  vassals*  Such  a  government  is 
naturally  aristocratical,  and  societies  so  formed  are  warlike ; 
itoKtSy  woXe/tAo^,— -foreigner  or  stranger  is  synonymous  with  the 
-WotA  '  eneihy/  As  man  gets  mtore  civilized,  democratical  take 
the  place  of  mohatchicfil  feelings  ;  but,  nothing  being  fixed  or 
immutable,  popular  governitientSjin  their  turnj  become  corrupt, 
and  riches  are  made  an  instrument  of  tyranny  instead  of  legal 
superiority.  Hence  we  see  in  Tadtus,  that  after  the  Roman 
people  had  passed  through  the  consular,  decemvlral,  and  tribu- 
Aitian  power*,  and  were  wearied  with  Cinna,  Sylla,  Pompey, 
Crassus,  and  Ciesar,  they  took  refuge  in  the  sole  authority 
af  Augustus.  Domestic^  rule  springs  from  divine  legislation, 
then  comeift  atlstocratical  power,  and  from  its  abuse  the  exaction 
bt  popular  rights.  These,  in  their  turn,  becoming  licentious,  the 
nation  resolves  itself  again  into  monarchy. 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  Vico  develops  with  lio  less 
solidity  of  reasoning  than  confirmation  from  historical  autho- 
rity. It  is  in  enumerating  the  gi-eat  writers  of  thfe  History  of 
Mankind,  that  M,  Cousin,  in  his  Course  of  1828,  speaks  of 
Vico  as  being  the  natui'al  successo>r  of  BossUet,  and  the  prede- 
cessor of  Header :  he  looks  upon  the  *  Scienza  Nuova'  as  the 
model^  and  perhaps  the  source,  of  Montesquieu's  *  L'Esprit 
des  Lois.' 

*  Elle  rappelle  les  institutions  particuli^res  k  leurs  principes  les 
plus  geh^rnux,  rattache  le  mnt^vement  des  soc\^t4s  humaines  k  ua 
plan  sdp^rieur  et  int ariable  qui  domine  Tavenir  comme  le  passtf,  et 
convertit  les  conjectures  et  les  probabilit<^s  de  Terudition  et  de  la 
politique  en  une  vraie  science  dont  la  base  est  la  nature  commune 
des  nations II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  non  plus  que  Vico  est  le  pre- 
mier qui^  au  lieu  de  s*en  laisser  imposer  par  Teclat  qui  environne 
certains  noms,  ait  osti  les  soumettre  k  un  examen  s^v^re  etquiait  dt^ 
^plusieurs  personnages  illustresdeThistoireleur  grandeur  personnelle 
pour  la  rendre  h  Thumanitc^  elle-in^me,  au  temps,  au  siecle,  dans 
lequel  ces  individus  avoient  fait  leur  apparition.  Vico  a  dt5monlre5 
au'ilfallait  consid^rer  Horafere,Or()h«^eetquelqnesautres  non  comme 
db  simples  iodividas,  mais  comme  des  repr^sentans  de  leur  ^poque, 
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comme  ded  symboles  de  lenr  sifecle  et  que  s*ils  aToient  existil  r^elle- 
nient  on  avoit  mis  sur  Icur  bompte  ou  aroit  ajoatt^  k  leui^  propres 
ouvrages  tous  ceux  du  si^cle  et  du  pebple  qn'ils  repfc^sentent  dans 
I'histoire.  Le  premier  encore  il  a  di8cut<^  led  temps  pHrtiitifs  et  les 
lois  fondamentales  de  Roine>  et  il  a  indiqu^  il  la  critique  moderhe 
qnelqoes-uns  de  sea  plus  beaux  points  de  vue.  Tela  sont  les  nitrites 
de  Yico.     lis  justiflent  sa  haute  renommc^e/ 

Vico*9  most  important  Work,  after  the  *  Scienza  Nuova,*  is 
entitled  'De  antiquis&ima  Italorum  sapientia  ex  originibus  lin- 
guae Latinae  eruenda/  The  object  of  this  discussion^  which  is 
metaphysical^  was  to  prove,  from  the  history  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  its  etymology,  the  knowledge  which  existed  amongst 
the  Italians  in  very  remote  times^  Aware  that  the  Koman 
people,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  despised  alike  all 
science  and  art,  which  was  not  either  military  or  agricultural, 
and  yet  observing  in  their  language  terms  which  could  only  be 
applied  correctly  in  a  nation,  which  had  either  itself  made  great 
advances  ih  civilization^  or  which  sprang  from  another  which 
was  enlightened,  Vico  assumes,  that  from  Pythagoras  and  the 
Italic  school  which  he  founded,  add  from  the  EtrudcaiiA,  who 
are  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  Hotnan  people^ 
and  from  whom  many  of  the  rites,  laws,  ahd  ceremonies  of 
Rome  were  afterwards  derived,  muoh  must  hate  emanated 
of  that  refiiiemdnt  in  the  powers  of  reasoning,  whieh  showed 
itself  in  the  dommon  language  of  the  country.  This  again  is 
traded  up  to  an  Egyptian  origin,  and  consequently  made  to  be 
older  than  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  We  know  from  lambli- 
chus  and  others,  that  Pythagoras  visited  Egypt  and  remained 
there  a  considerable  time,  and  that  upon  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive island^  he  endeavoured  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  during  his  absence,  but  that,  upon 
being  unsuccessful, .  he  passed  over  into  Italy,  ahd  established 
his  School  in  Magna  Grfiecia.  He  taught  his  doctrines  at  Cro- 
tona,  Metapontus,  Agrigentum^  and  Hhegium.  His  method  of 
instruction  was  founded  upon  the  Egyptian  system.  It  was 
exoteric  and  esoteric.  The  number  of  the  brethren  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pythagoras,  at  Crotona,  was  so  great  ad  six  hundred. 
This  manifests  such  a  desire  of  instruction  in  the  people,  as  to 
justify  the  Opinion  of  Vico,  that  even  before  Pythagoras  settled 
in  Magna  Gr«ecia,  the  inhabitants  were  far  from  being  in  an 
uncivilized  state.  The  tnost  general  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  Etruscans  is,  that  they  were  either  Lydians  or 
Pelasgians,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Egypt.  Vico, 
on  the  contrary,  beiieres,  that  the  Egyptians  colonized  Etruria, 
when  they  possessed  that  great  empire^  which  extended  itself 
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over  Africa  and  the  whole  of  the  East,  and  of  which  Tacitus 
gives  us  a  short  description,  when  relating  the  visit  of  Ger- 
manicus  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

'  Mox  visit  veterum  Thebarum  magna  vestigia;  et  manebant 
structis  molibus  litterse  ^gyptis,  priorem  opulentiam  complexs  : 
jussusque  e  senioribus  sacerdotum  patrium  sermonem  interpretari, 
referebat  babitasse  quondam  septingenta  millia  state  militari,  atque 
eo  cum  exercitu,  Regem  Rhamsen,  Libya,  JSthiopia,  Medisque,  et 
Persis,  et  Bnctriano,  ac  Scythia  potitum,  quasque  terras  Suri,  Arme- 
niique,  et  contigui  Cappadoces  colunt,  inde  Bithynum,  bine  Lycium 
ad  mare  imperio  tenuisse.  Legebantur  et  indicta  gentibus  tributa 
pondus  argenti  et  auri,  numerus  armorum,  equorumque,  et  dona 
templis  ebiir,  atque  odores,  quasque  copias  frumenti  et  omnium 
utensilium  quaeque  natio  penderet,  baud  minus  magnifica,  quam  nunc 
vi  Parthorum  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur.' 

Whether  Vico  is  or  is  not  correct  in  making  the  Etrurians 
descend  immediately  from  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  from  the 
Pelasgians  or  Lydians,  is  a  question  which  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide.  Dionysius  says,  that  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  people  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Etrurians,  either  in 
their  language  or  laws,  and  that  their  own  writers  declared  the 
latter  to  be  a  primitive  race.  This  is  in  favour  of  Vico.  The 
resemblance  of  the  works  of  art  in  Etruria  and  Egypt  would 
also  seem  to  confirm  his  theory ;  and  we  know,  from  the  state- 
ments of  Livy,  that  the  connection  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Etrurians  is  undeniable  in  the  earlier  times  of  Rome,  when, 
as  he  states,  the  Roman  youth  were  as  carefully  instructed  in 
Etruscan  as  they  were  afterwards  in  Greek  literature.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  young  men  being  sent 
to  Etruria  for  the  purpose  of  learning  augury ;  and  Numa,  who 
was  the  founder  of  religion  in  Rome,  if  not  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras as  asserted,  was  at  least  intimately  acquainted  with  and 
borrowed  much  of  his  system  from  the  doctrines  of  that  philo- 
sopher. All  of  this  we  think  bears  directly  upon  the  matter 
in  dispute,  and  strengthens  Vico's  views. 

The  neglect  which  has  attended  the  works  of  Vico  in  other 
countries  is  perhaps,  besides  the  causes  before  mentioned,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  little  attention  he  for  many  years  met  with 
in  his  own.  We  find  honourable  mention  made  of  him  by 
Leclerc,  who  was  his  contemporary,  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  productions,  entitled,  *  De  universi  Juris,  uno 
Principio  et  Fine  uno,'  and  ^  Liber  alter  est  de  Constantsa 
Jurisprudentis;'  but  little  notice  was  then  taken  of  him  for 
several  years,  and  until  ^  La  Sclenza  Nuova'  was  reprinted  m 
1801,  the  work  had  become  scarce,  Genovesi  and  Duni^^  the 
one  in  his  *  Logica  Italiana,'  and  the  other  in  his  *  Govemo 
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Civile,' allude  to  Vico;  and  Cesarotti  comments  upon  his  theory 
with  respect  to  Homer  ;  but  stilly  up  to  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, he  was  comparatively  little  known.  M.  £.  Weber,  of 
Leipzig,  has  since  translated  his  ^  La  Scienza  Nuova'  into  Ger- 
man, and  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Rosa  has  collected  his  minor 
works  into  one  publication,  printed  at  Naples  in  1818.  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  short  limits  of  a  literary  notice  like 
the  present,  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  laborious  investi- 
gation of  Vico.  His  mind  was  philosophical  and  capacious, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  novelty  of  his  ideas 
upon  many  subjects  of  literature,  jurisprudence,  and  history. 
The  ability  with  which  he  advocates  views,  such  as,  in  his  day, 
must  have  been  judged  paradoxical  and  unsound,  but  which 
the  increasing  knowledge  of  a  century  has  tended  to  confirm 
rather  than  invalidate,  entitle  him  to  tfie  highest  degree  of 
commendation,  and  justify  us  in  comparing  his  writings  with 
those  of  the  best  informed  historians,  critics,  and  philologists  of 
the  present  day.  We  think  that  many  of  them  are  indebted, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  Vico ;  and  we  are  anxious  to 
assert  his  claim  to  that  merit  which  he  so  eminently  possesses. 
Had  his  style  been  as  clear  and  forcible  as  his  information  is 
profound,  we  are  convinced  few  writers  would  have  attracted 
more  attention,  and  none  communicated  more  knowledge. 


Art.  V. — Thomas  Morus. — Aus  den  Quellen  bearbeifeU  Von 
Dr.  Georg  Thomas  Rudhart,  Professor  at  the  Royal  Lyc6e 
at  Bamberg.    1629.    8vo.  pp.  458. 

IT  is  certainly  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance,  that  foreign- 
ers often  lead  the  way  in  inquiries  concerning  our  own  his- 
tory. Rapin  was  the  first  who  wrote  what  may  be  called  a  sys- 
tematic history  of  England  ;  and  now  we  find  a  German  gi^ng 
us  a  biography  of  our  countryman,  such  as  we  are  not  able  to 
exhibit.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  works  which  Mr.  Rud- 
hart has  consulted  fill  thirty  pages,  and  we  see  among  them  the 
Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  &c.,  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Statutes  at  large,  all  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
himself,  Latin  as  well  as  English;  the  Chronicles  of  Hall, 
Stowe,  and  Holinshed ;  L' Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  &c.  Every 
work  relative  to  the  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  public 
library  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  which  contains  nearly 
every  important  book  on  the  historv  of  England,  has  been  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Rudhart.     His  whole  volume,  therefore,  is  full 
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of  naaltet  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  if  there  is  little  df  reasoditig,  it 
in  certainly  because  Mr.  Rudhart  was  of  opinion,  that  the  best 
argument  is,  that  which  we  awaken  in  the  reader's  own  breast 
by  the  intelligence  which  we  convey.  The  style,  indeed,  could 
have  been  somewhat  more  elevated  without  prejudice  to  sim- 
plicity ;  but  we  are  too  thankful  to  the  author  to  find  much  fault 
with  his  labours :  we  shall  therefore  proceed,  without  further 
preface,  to  lay  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  our  readers. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  descended  froiti  an  honourable  English 
family.  His  father  Sir  John,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  a  man  of  an  unblemished  character,  and  of  courteous 
and  engaging  maimers ;  and,  though  his  first  marriage  might 
have  had  suflBcient  drawbacks,  yet  he  thrice  contracted  that 
engagement.  His  first  wife,  of  the  Handcombs  of  Holywell, 
Bedfordshire,  brought  him  a  son,  ThomaSy  and  two  daughters. 
Thotnas  was  born  in  Milk-street,  Cheapside;  the  date  of  his 
birth^  however,  is  variously  stated  between  1479  and  1483; 
neither  Roper  nor  Stapleton  have  mentioned  the  circumstancfe  : 
Cresacre  More  fixes  it  in  1480. 

He  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  at  St. 
Anthony's  School,  in  Threadileedle-street  —  one  of  the  four 
gramitiat'-schools  established  by  the  piotis  Henry  VI.  He  next 
entered^  Recording  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  intd  the  house  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time.  Thefhce,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archbiahopj  he  went  to  Canterbury  College^  now  called  Christ 
Church-  Oxford.  We  cannot,  indeed,  compare  the  then  state 
of  that  University,  with  that  which  now  distinguishes  it  as  the 
seat  of  so  much  talent  and  erudition ;  however,  it  had  already 
began  to  enlerge  from  the  sloth  and  ignorance  which  till  lately 
had  pffevailed  there  ;  for  vrhen  the  faitious  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
John  Colet,  the  friend  and  teacher  ot  Sir  Thomas  More,  first 
went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Oxford,  the  learning  of  the  Greek 
language  wad  still  considered  there  as  at  least  superfluous,  and 
those  who  cultivated  it  could  not  avoid  a  suspicion  of  hereby. 
The  description  given  by  Erasmus  of  the  State  of  learning  at 
Cambridge  will  also  apply  to  Oxford  ;  where  *  Alexandri  Parva 
Logicalia,'  the  old  *  Axioms  of  Aristotle,^  and  '  Joannis  Scoti 
Qucestiones,'  comprised  the  whole  course  of  ^udies.  But 
visible  improvetnents  began  to  be  introduced,  \t^hen  the  faiiie 
of  the  Italian  Universities  having  attracted  scholars  frofti  the 
remotest  parts  6f  Europe,  siich  riieh  as  William  Grocyn,  Thotrias 
Linacre,  and  William  Lilly  brought  home  their  treasures  of 
classical  learning.  It  was  under  their  tuition  that  More  stu- 
died 
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died  at  Oxford^  and  from  his  teachers  they  soon  became  hid 
best  and  intimate  friends.  With  Linacre,  the  friend  and  tutor 
of  Erasmus  himself,  he  read  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ; 
and  with  William  Lilly,  ^  charissimns  rerum  mearum  socius/ 
as  More  himself  calls  him,  he  practised  literary  exercises, 
{Progymnasmatay)  which  consisted  in  translating  a  number  of 
Greek  epigrams  into  Latin,  in  their  original  metre.  Here  is  a 
specimen : — 

De  Luxu  et  Libidini. 
Si  qnis  ad  infernos  properet  de.scendere  manes, 
Hue  iter  accelerant  balnea^  vina,  Venus. — T.  Mori. 

Nos  caligantis  rapiunt  ad  tec  la  tyranni 

Frsecipiti  cursu  balnea^  vina,  Venus/ — G.  LilUi. 

M ore's  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  began  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  where  without  their  knowing  each  other,  they  fell 
into  a  dispute,  when  Erasmus  told  him,  *  Aut  tu  es  Mo<*Us,  aut 
nullus ;'  tipon  which  More  replied,  '  Aut  tu  es  Erasmus,  aut 
Diabolus/  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  courtesy  of  the  I'eply } 
but  such  is  the  anecdote,  though  it  wants  sufficient  authority. 
But  the  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished  man  certainly 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  More  iti  his  ardent  pursuit  of  truth,  of 
science,  and  learning ;  and  probably  also  inspired  him  with  such 
a  taste  for  Lucian,  the  favourite  author  Of  ISrasmuS,  that  he 
translated  three  of  his  Dialogues  into  Latin  (the  Cynicus,  Nei^ro- 
mantia,  and  Philopseudes).  He  aftervt^ards  challenged  Eras- 
mus himself,  who  should  not  only  best  translate  the  *  Tyran- 
nicida '  of  the  same  author,  but  also  frame  the  best  reply  to  it. 
The  palm  may  justly  be  adjudged  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

But  More  was  destined  by  his  father  to  a  life  ot  activity,  atid 
returning  to  London,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  i^ew  Inn.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  he  was  chosen  mefn- 
ber  of  parliament.  The  king  asked  a  Subsidy  of  40,000/.  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to*  the  kihg  of  Scots  ; 
More  opposed  the  demand  with  such  energy  and  success,  that 
it  was  rejected.  It  being  reported  to  the  king  that  a  beardless 
boy  had  defeated  his  intentions,  he  was  so  much  Jhceiised,  that 
he  threw  the  father  into  prison,  and  fined  him  lOO/.,  ahd  More 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  monastery.  He  had,  however, 
by  his  resistance,  effected  thus  much,  that  Henry,  instead  of 
40,000/.,  declared  himself  satisfied  with  30,000/.,  which  tiow 
Were  voted  without  further  objection. 

More,  in  his  retirement,  had  leisure  again  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  pursuits  of  philosophy  atid  theology,  and  of  various 

languages. 
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languages.  A  little  earlier  in  life  he  had  had  a  strong  tendency 
towards  a  monastic  life.  He  had  early  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
monkish  discipline,  and  practised  on  himself  ascetic  severity. 

'  When  be  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old/  says  Cresacre 
More,  '  be  began  to  wear  a  sharp  shirt  of  hair  next  the  skin,  which  be 
never  left  off  wholly,  no,  not  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. Which  my  grandmother  on  a  time  in  the  heat  of  summer 
espying,  laughed  at,  not  being  much  sensible  of  spiritual  exercises, 
being  carried  away  in  her  youth  with  the  bravery  of  the  world,  and 
not  knowing  "  qu©  sunt  spiritus,"  what  is  the  true  wisdom  of  a 
Christian  man.  He  added  also  to  his  austerity  a  whip  every  Friday 
and  high  fasting  days,  thinking  that  such  cheer  was  the  best  alms 
that  he  could  bestow  upon  himself  ....  He  used  also  much  fasting 
and  watching,  lying  often  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  upon  some 
bench,  laying  some  log  under  his  head  ;  allotting  himself  but  four 
or  five  hours  in  a  night  at  thie?  most,  for  his  sleep,  imagining,  with 
the  holy  saints  of  Christ's  church,  that  his  body  was  to  be  used  as  an. 
ass,  with  strokes  and  hard  fare,  lest  provender  might  prick  it,  and  so 
bring  his  soul,  like  a  head-strong  jade,  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell 

He  had  enured  himself  with  straitness,  that  he   might  the 

better  enter  in  at  the  narrow  gate  of  heaven,  which  is  not  got  with 
ease,  *'  sed  violenti  rapiunt  illud,"  that  is,  they  that  are  boisterous 
against  themselves  snatch  it  away  by  force.* 

He  dwelt  near  the  Carthusians  by  the  Charter  House,  and  at- 
tended daily  their  spiritual  exercises,  and  would  have  taken  the 
vows  of  the  Franciscans.  Dean  Colet,  however,  seems  to  have 
advised  him  to  marry.  He  espoused  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Newhall,  Essex.  This  gentleman  had  three 
daughters,  and  More  was  attached  to  the  second  :  he,  notwith- 
standing, proposed  to  the  eldest,  fearful  lest  she  would  be  pained 
on  her  younger  sister  being  married  before  herself.  This  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  family,  forced  him  to  labour  in  his 
due  profession. 

To  follow  the  order  of  our  author,  the  following  is  the  account 
of  More's  person.  According  to  the  picture  which  Erasmi^s 
draws  in  that  letter  to  his  friend,  V.  Hutten,  Sir  Thomas  wns  of 
a  middling  stature ;  all  the  members  of  his  body  were  well-pro- 
portioned, only  his  hands  were  rather  clumsy  {manus  tantum 
subrusticcB  sunt ) ;  in  his  walk,  the  right  shoulder  appeared 
higher  than  the  left,  not  from  any  natural  defect,  but  from  habit; 
his  complexion  was  rather  white  than  pale,  a  slight  red  shining 
through  his  skin ;  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  neither  fair  nor 
dark,  but  between  both  ;  that  of  his  eye  grey  and  dappled — their 
glance  calm  and  penetrating ;  the  nose  strong ;  the  mouth  mid- 
dling, with  slender  lips ;  the  chin  round  and  strong ;  his  voice 
neither  loud  nor  feeble,  but  easy  to  be  understood.     He  loved 

music. 
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music,  and  was  a  proficient  on  the  viol.  His  face  showed  sere- 
nity and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to 
hilarity  than  to  the  serious  and  severe  mien  of  office ;  but  this 
serenity  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  his  brow  in  later  years. 
'  More,'  thus  Erasmus  continues,  *  enjoys  a  good  and  strong  health, 
which  makes  him  fit  for  labour.  The  green  old  age  of  his  father 
promises  a  long  life  to  him  also.  His  food  is  simple,  his  favourite 
dishes  being  salt  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  home*baked  bread.  In  his 
clothes,  too,  he  loves  simplicity,  disdaining  silk,  purple,  and  gold 
chains,  which  he  only  wears  when  necessary.  Mere  civilities  he  holds 
in  very  slight  estimation,  whence  his  neglect  of  them ;  as  he  does  not 
ask  them  from  anybody,  so  he  is  not  over  anxious  to  show  them  to 
others,  either  at  meetings  or  feasts:  he  knows,  however,  how  to  use 
them  when  required,  only  judging  it  unmanly  to  waste  time  in  such 
fooleries ;  therefore,  nothing  is  more  adious  to  him  than  the  life  at 
court,  whereas  he  extols  liberty  ani^^isure  above  all  things.  In 
friendship  he  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  amr  in  the  intercourse  with  ap- 
proved friends  consists  his  greatest  pleasure — his  chief  diversion ;  for 
'  he  detests  cards  and  games  of  all  kinds,  which  serve  to  kill  the  time 
of  the  multitude  in  high  life.  But  there  is  no  species  of  birds,  or 
of  other  rare  animals,  as  monkeys,  foxes,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  the 
like,  which  he  is  not  keeping  at  his  house  ;  and  if  any  such  are  pub- 
licly shown,  he  is  certain  to  go  and  see  them,  and  even  to  buy  some 
of  them.  The  pleasure  he  finds  in  them  rekindles  as  often  as  he  per- 
ceives others  to  be  pleased  in  looking  at  them.  Objects  of  plastic 
art  are  no  less  sure  of  engaging  his  attention.  Never  has  the  favour 
of  the  great  made  him  overbearing ;  but  amidst  all  his  business  he 
faithfully  remembers  his  friends :  to  them  and  to  the  common  weal 
alUhis  influence  is  directed.  Every  one  he  endeavours  to  assist — 
there  is  nobody  be  dismisses  without  some  consolation ;  so  that  More 
may  be  called  the  protector  of  all  needy  and  suffering  men,  for  he 
esteems  it  the  greatest  gain  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  to  remove 
difficulties  from  those  labouring  under  them.' 

With  regard  to  his  domestic  discipline,  the  great' principle  of 
Sir  Thomas  was  gentleness  of  behaviour  towards  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  domestics.  His  first  wife,  Joan,  had,  during 
the  six  years  they  were  married,  brought  him  a  child  almost 
every  year,  of  whom  four  survived  him,  namely,  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  Margaret,  his  first-born,  was  his  favourite,  and  in 
high  esteem  with  Erasmus  and  other  scholars,  on  account  of 
her  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  uncommon  faculties  of  her 
mind.  The  second  was  Elizabeth;  the  third,  Cecilia.  His 
son,  John,  was  the  youngest,  and  grandfather  to  the  Mr.  T. 
More,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  life  of  his  great-grand- 
father. His  wife  dying  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  son.  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  long  in  making  another  choice ;  and  though, 

as 
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as  he  himself  tells  us,  Mrs.  Alice,  his  second  wife,  was  oeither 
young  nor  beautiful,  yet  he  lived  with  her,  according  to  Eras- 
mus, as  happily  as  if  she  was  the  first  of  beauties.  His  court- 
ship agftin  has  something  peculiar ;  fior  he  himself  had  at  first 
not  the  lea^t  thought  of  marrying  Mrs.  AJoysia  Middleton  (she 
was  a  widow),  but,  on  th^  contrary,  was  engaged  to  ask  her  for 
a  friend.  Of  the  learned  education  he  bestowed  on  his  daugh- 
ters we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  To  his  do- 
mestics he  was  very  attentive,  careful  of  their  being  alwajfs 
well  occupied,  and  never  suflFering  them  to  play  at  cards,  or  other 
destructive  games.  He  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  domestic  devotion,  that  he  never,  even  when  raised  to 
the  highest  stations,  omitted  assembling  his  family,  before  going 
to  becH  tP  pvay  'vvith  him :  and  even  at  table  he  would  often 
have  one  or  the  other  to  r^|  some  passage  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, till  he  gave  a  sign,u^Vwhichamore  general  conversation 
followed,  which,  on  his  part,  was  always  pregnant  with  wit  and 
good-humour.  When  with  his  more  intimate  friends,  he  would 
speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  firm  belief  and  exulting  hope  with  which  he 
looked  for  it. 

Of  More's  literary  productions  we  have  to  note  here,  first, 
his  Epigrams^  Though  he  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
valued  them  very  much,  they  found  numerous  admirers  among 
his  contemporaries ;  and  Beatus  Rhenanus,;  in  his  letter  to 
Bilibald  Pirkheimer,  comparing  them  with  those  of  Marullus 
and  Pontanus,  writes — ^  «fam  inter  Epigrammatographos  Pon- 
tanum  et  MaruUum  in  primis  hodie  miratur  Italia,  at  dispeream 
si  non  tautundem  in  hoc  est  naturae,  utilitatis  vero  plus,'  &c. 
At  another  place,  he  says — ^  All  he  (More)  writes  is  interwoven 
with  so  much  agreeable  pleasantry,  that  1  am  tempted  to  believe 
the  Muses  have  heaped  all  their  playful  wit  on  his  head.  Even 
his  satire  is  never  lacerating,  but  entertaining  and  amusing,  and 
anything  but  malicious,'  &c.  And  again  we  find  in  the  ColUciian 
of  Choice  Epigrams,  edited  by  Leodegarius,  then  Professor  of 
Humanity  at  Paris,  a  greater  number  taken  from  the  epigrams 
of  Sir  Thomas  than  of  any  other  writer.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
exposed  him  to  a  fierce  attack,  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
more  surprised  than  angered  him,  as  he  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  refrain  from  all  reply  to  his  antagonist.  The  occasion 
v^hich  gave  rise  to  that  literary  feud  was  the  following : — When 
fdenry  VIII.  waged  war  with  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
famous  league  of  Cambra'y  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
Sir  Thomas  Kqevet,  Master  of  Horse,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of 

Brittany 
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Brittany  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail ;  and  he  carried  with  him 
many  young  courtiers,  who  longed  for  an  opportqpity  for  dis- 
playing their  valour.    After  they  had  cornn^itte^  spme  depreda- 
tions, £(  French  fleet  of  thirtyruine  sail  issued  fron^  Br^st,  under 
the  command  pf  Prinjauget,  and  began  ^n  eqga|feinent  with  the 
English.     Primauget,  finding  his  destruction  inevitable,  bore 
down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  admjra},  and  grappling 
with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share  his  fate.     *  Botii  fleets,' 
writes  Hume,  ^  stood  some  time  in  surprise  as  spectators  of  this 
dreadfn)  engagement ;  and  all  men  saw  with  horror  the  flames 
which  consumed  bpth  vessels,  and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and 
despair  which  came  from  the  miserable  combatants,    At  last, 
the  French  vessel  (la  Cordelikre)  blew  qp,  and  at  the  s^pae  time 
destroyed  the  English  (the  Regen^'     This  exploit  had  been 
celebn^ted   by  a  Frenchman,    G^^in    de    Prie,    otherwise 
Brictius,  in  a  Latin  poem,  stylel^Aor</i^ercB  navis  conJUi- 
grafiOf  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  content  to  extol  the 
valour  and  bravery  pf  bis  countrymen,  but  indulged  in  many 
opprobrious  expressions  against  the  English.     More  ridiculed, 
in  a  number  of  epigrams,  the  extravagancies  of  the  Frenchman. 
Brictius,  on  this,  grew  exasperated,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  dissuasion  of  Erasmus,  who  was  friendly  to  both,  he 
published  his  Antimorus^  answering  Erasmus,  though  contrary 
to  truth,  that  when  he  received  his  letters  it  had  been  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  suppress  the  publication ;  but  when  Erasmus 
wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  imploring  his  for- 
bearapce.  More,  though  vehemently  and  personally  attacked, 
replied,  ^  I  ha^  honed  Brictius  would  produpe  soi^fiething  learned 
and  witty,  that  might  ^muse  even  me,  ht^  antagonist,  who  ^m 
not  apt  to  take  offence  at  a  joke.    To  this  rude  and  envenomed 
concoction  I  could  but  laugh,  and  was  resolved  to  give  pp 
answer  at  all.     Other  men,  however,  in  whose  judgment  with 
regard  to  my  affairs  \  have  more  confidence  than  in  piin^  own, 
judged  otherwise.     They  were  of  opinion  that  there  could  be 
some  who  wpuld  read  the  Antimorus  oif  Brictius,  without  know- 
ing the  Chordigera  ^nd  my  epigrams ;  and  that  it  migl^t  there- 
fore be  well  done  to  publish  all  this  together  in  one  book,  an4 
thus  to  present  it  to  the  reader/     ^  And  yet,  that  thou  mayst 
see,  my  Erasmus,  (he  wrote  in  a  subsequent  letter,)  how  much 
readier  I  am  to  obey  thee  than  Brictius,  know  that,  though,  at 
the  receipt  of  thy  letter,  my  book  was  not  only  under  the  press, 
but  already  printed,  I  have  yet  bought  in  all  the  copies  thereof, 
and  keep  them  with  me,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  two 
copies  sent  tq  thee  and  Aegidius,  and  five  others  the  printer  had 
gold  already.'     This  is  certainly  no  common  trait  of  moderation, 

especially 
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especially  in  an  author ;  neither  was  there  any  doubt  among  the 
,  learned  public  to  whom  the  victory  belonged. 

There  are  also  some  historical  essays  of  More  still  extant,  re- 
garding the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  "find  Richard  III.,  which,  how- 
ever^ arc  not  finished,  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  English  ;  and  some 
other  literary  productions  concerning  the  disputes  of  the  learned 
Erasmus  with  the  Obscurants,  particularly  his  letters  to  Martin 
Dorpius,  whom  More,  from  being  their  chief  opponent,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  to  his  own  party,  that  party  which, 
still  adhering  strictly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope,  asked  for  reforms  among  the  cleigy,  a  more 
liberal  education  in  general,  and,  besides,  a  revision  or  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  was  to  be  promoted  by  a  more  universal 
study  of  the  Greek  languao^  But  his  chief  work  is  his  Utopia^ 
which  for  ever  will  procla^Bhim  as  a  benevolent  man,  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  an  enlightene^^tatesman,  and  a  tolerant  Catholic; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  last  point,  must  make  us  very  cautious 
in  receiving  the  aspersions  cast  upon  him  as  to  his  cruelty  and 
persecution  towards  the  Protestants. 

The  plan  of  his  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  had  probably  conceived 
at  the  time  of  his  first  legation  to  Bruges,  A.D.  1515  ;  it  was 
finished  in  the  following  year,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
Petrus  Aegidius,  with  which  he  accompanied  the  manuscript, 
(see  Pref.  to  the  Edit,  of  1518,)  and  appeared  in  print  in  ^fo- 
vember  of  the  same  year,  under  the  title — *  Libellus  vere 
aureus  nee  minus  salutaris  quam  festivus  de  optimo  reapub- 
liccB  statUj  deque  nova  insula  Utopia^  authore  clarisstmo  viro 
Thoma  Moro  inclyt^e  civitatis  Londinaisis^  cive  et  vicecomitey 
cura  M.  Petri  Aegidiiy  ^ntuerpiensis,  et  arte  Theoderici  Mar- 
tint  AlustensiSy  2)/pographi  alma  Louaniensium  Jlcademiae 
nunc  primum  accuratissime  editus.  Cum  gratia  et  privi^ 
legio  4/0.'* 

More  was  compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  in  which  he  rose  to  such  eminence,  that  he  at 
last  had  to  ascend  the  scaflTold.  The  occasion  which  immedi- 
ately led  to  it,  as  told  by  his  son-in-law  Roper,  is  materially  as 
follows : — 

*  Thaw  arc,  besides,  a  great  number  of  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  modem  langxiages.  The  first  translation  is  a  German  one,  that  appeared 
at  Basil,  1524j  and  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  ^  the  imperial  general 
Shnebelin  made  a  hiunorous  moral  chart  to  it,  under  the  titled 7b6a/a  Utopia,  oder 
doi  Scklttraffenland,  The  first  English  translation  is  that  of  1551,  by  Ralph  Robim- 
Mon,  of  which  the  newest  edition  appeared  1808,  under  tlie  title — *  A  most  pleasant, 
fruitful,  and  witty  work  of  the  best  state  of  a  public  weal,  and  of  the  new  isle  called 
Utopia,  written  in  Latin,  by  ThomoM  More,  and  translated  into  English  by  Raipk 
Robituon*  There  is  a  new  edition  with  copious  notes,  by  Thonuu  Frogn*  DUhUm. 
Lond,  printed  by  Buhner,  1808,  8vo.  2  vols. 

It 
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It  WM  in  the  year  1518  that  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Pope 
arrived  at  Southampton,  and,  we  do  not  know  for  what  reason, 
was  confiscated.  The  papal  legate  obtained  from  the  King,  that 
the  cause  should  be  tried  in  a  special  court,  in  his,  the  legate's 

{>resence,  as  he  was  himself  a  great  civilian,  and  desirous  of 
earning  the  proceedings  m  English  courts ;  the  better  to  un- 
derstand which,  he  begged  the  assistance  of  an  English  lawyer 
as  counsel  for  his  side,  who  might,  at  the  same  time,  give  him 
the  necessary  explanations.  For  this  purpose.  More  was  re* 
commended  to  him,  who,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  was  able  immediately  to  translate  the  arguments  pre- 
ferred in  the  pleadings  on  both  sides.  The  cause  was  tried  in 
the  Star-chamber,  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  5  and 
More  succeeded  in  bringing  his  party  triumphantly  off,  and  re- 
covering the  ship.  This  act  dren^pon  him  the  regard  of  the 
King,  and  More  was  obliged  to  accept  the  place  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillor ;  with  what  reluctance,  we  may  perceive  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester^  on  the  Bishop's 
having  congratulated  him  to  his  elevation. 

*  It  is  much  against  my  will  that  I  am  come  to  courts  as  every 
body  knows,  and  the  King  himself  will  sometimes  reproach  to  me  in 
joke ;  therefore^  I  behave  as  awkwardly  as  one  who^  not  being  used 
to  ride  on  horseback,  knows  not  how  to  keep  firm  in  the  saddle. 
But  the  king  is  so  very  kind  and  condescending  to  all,  that  every 
body  imagines  his  Majesty  likes  him  best.  Thus  the  old  women  of 
London,  if  they  have  very  fervently  prayed  before  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady,  near  the  Tower,  i^iagine  the  Holy  Virgin  has  graciously 
smiled  upon  them.  But  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  perceive  any  such 
well  auguring  occasions  by  which  I  may  merit  the  love  of  the  King. 
The  more  I  observe  his  virtues  and  his  learning,  the  less  obnoxious 
will  be  to  me  the  life  at  court' 

It  was  no  less  the  political  talent  of  Sir  Thomas  which 
Henry  affected  to  patronise,  than  his  erudition,  which,  indeed, 
must  shine  in  a  lustre  proportionate  to  the  gross  ignorance 
which  not  only  still  pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society, 
but  was  even  gloried  in  by  those  who  called  themselves  stu- 
dents. Thus  a  party  having  formed  itself  among  the  clergy, 
who,  afraid  of  all  reforms  or  innovations,  in  whatever  shape 
they  might  appear,  had  declared  it  heresy  to  study  the  Greek 
language,  the  greatest  number  of  the  students  at  Oxford  entered 
into  a  combination  denominated  *^  The  Trqfdns;"  and,  under  the 
names  of  Priam,  Hector,  Paris,  &c.,  harassed  and  persecuted 
all  those  who  earnestly  applied  to  the  Greek  gramanar.  This 
mode  of  vindicating  their  namesakes  was  at  first  considered  as 
mere  foolery.  But  when  More  was  at  Abingdon,  in  the  suite 
of  the  King,  and  not  only  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Trojan 
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fection,  and  that  there  was  a  clergjnnaii  who  endeavoared  from 
the  pulpit  to  inflame  the  dislike  of  the  young  men  towards  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general^he  held  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  inform  the  King  of  these  proceedings,  who  immediately 
issued  an  order,  enjoining  on  the  students  to  apply  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature.  Henry  himself  took  such  pleasure  in  the 
conversation  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  very  often  on  holidays, 
after  divine  service,  invited  him  to  his  cabinet,  there  to  talk 
with  him  about  astronomy,  geometry,  theology,  or  other 
scientific  subjects)  or,  on  a  fine  night,  ascended  with  him  to 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  to  make  astronomical  observations. — 
He  would  even  come  to  see  him  at  his  own  seat  at  Chelsea; 
and  once,  having  arrived  unexpectedly,  he  staid  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  walked  with  Sir  Thomas  in  his  garden,  with  hia  arm 
about  his  servailt's  neck.^AU  this,  however,  could  neither 
blind  Sir  Thomas,  nor  reconcile  him  to  his  loss  of  liberty,  and 
the  constraint  of  the  life  at  court  5  and  when  his  son-in-law, 
Roper,  once  congratulated  him  about  such  uncommon  tokens  of 
royal  favour,  '  I  thank  God,  son  Roper,'  he  replied,  ^  his  Majesty 
is,  indeed,  my  very  gracious  master,  and  I  believe  he  at  present 
shows  me  as  much  favour  as  to  any  of  his  subjects  ;  but  I  cao 
tell  thee,  son,  I  have  no  reason  to  glory  in  it,  for  if  my  head 
could  win  him  a  Hiigle  castle  in  France^  he  assured  it  would  be 
instantly  required  cfmeJ 

Henry  was,  at  least,  not  slow  in  promoting  his  favourites  | 
and  More,  being  knighted  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  royal 
service,  (1618,)  was,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years.  Privy 
Councillor,  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and,  in  1529,  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
Realm.  How  little  the  independence  of  his  spirit  was,  however, 
liable  to  be  affected  by  such  favours,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

It  happened,  that  a  short  time  after  Sir  Thomas  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  Cardinal  Wolsey  proposed  to  revive 
the  dignity  of  High  Constable,  aS  a  persond  representative  of 
the  monarch  through  the  whole  realm.  Though  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  who  was  to  fill  this  exalted  station,  yet  such 
was  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Cardinal  Prime  Mi- 
nister, that  the  rest  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, acceded  to  the  proposal.  Bilt  Sir  Thomas  More  opposed 
the  measure  with  such  energy  and  fbrce  df  argument,  that  many 
of  the  senior  members  began  to  waver  and  to  retract  Enraged 
by  this  unexpected  resistance,  the  Cardinal  turned  to  his  anta- 
gonist and  said,  ^  Are  you  not  ashamed,  that  you,  the  last  in 
dignity  and  in  place^  should  thus  presume  to  disregard  the 
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opinion  of  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  country  ? 
You  show  yourself  an  unthinking  and  foolish  counsellor/ 
Without  hesitation,  Sir  Thomas  answered,  ^Then  let  us  thank 
God  that  his  Majesty  in  his  whole  council  has  but  a  single  fool/ 
The  debate,  however,  was  put  off,  and  the  measure  finally 
abandoned. 

On  another  occasion,  when  King  Henry,  in  the  year  1523, 
was  obliged  to  convoke  a  parliament,  the  means  furnished  by 
his  father's  treasury  being  exhausted,  and  he  in  need  of  a  supply. 
Sir  Thomas,  by  the  influence  of  the  coutt,  though  against  hlS 
own  inclination,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  King  asking  a  vote  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Cardinal,  in  order  to  silence  all  opposition, 
should  proceed  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  to 
bring  in  the  bill  himself,  but  also  to  assist  during  the  debate. 
This  innovation  occasioned  much  alarm;  and  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Minister  should  be  admitted  singly,  or  with  his 
whole  train  of  attendants  ?  Sir  Thomas,  however,  took  hold  of 
an  expression  that  had  fallen  from  the  Cardinal,  'that  no  sooner 
had  any  measure  been  discussed  in  parliament,  than  it  was 
hawked  about  in  all  ale-houses,'  to  say,  '  Gentlemen  1  as  my 
Lord  Cardinal  has  lately  blamed  the  lightness  of  our  tongues 
for  having  talked  about  our  affairs,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  not 
be  bad  to  admit  him  with  all  his  pomp,  his  sceptres  and  maces^ 
his  crosses  and  hat,  and  the  great  seal  to  boot,  as  also  all  his 
followers,  that  if  he  ever  after  should  blame  us  for  having 
blabbed,  we  might  safely  return  the  charge  to  his  own  people/ 
This  advice  found  universal  assent.  When  the  Cardinal  had 
finished  his  elaborate  speech,  and  paused  for  an  answer,  the 
whole  House  remained  silent.  Astonished  at  this  unexpected 
event,  he  first  turned  to  the  most  considerable  members,  and 
desired  a  reply ;  but  all  preserving  the  same  silence,  he  asked 
an  explanation  from  the  Speaker.  Hereupon,  Sir  Thomas, 
kneeling,  submissively  excused  the  silence  of  the  House,  al- 
leging that  the  Members  were  abashed  in  the  presence  of  so 
eminent  a  person,  who  well  might  intimidate  the  wisest  df  th6 
country.  He  then  proceeded  to  prove,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  neither  conformable 
to,  nor  consistent  with  its  liberties.  As  for  himself,  he  said, 
lie  was  far  too  inexperienced  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  ivhich,  indeed,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  do,  though  he  were  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  them  all 
together.  It  was,  however,  from  them  he  must  receive  his  in- 
structions. The  Cardinal,  upon  this,  departed  in  high  anger;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  himself 
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in  supporting  the  motion  for  the  supply,  his  rhetoric  would  cer- 
tainly have  little  availed,  if  the  King,  impatient  of  resistance, 
had  not  shortened  the  matter.  He  sent  for  Edward  Montague, 
one  of  the  members  who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
House,  and  he,  being  introduced  to  the  presence,  Henry  called 
to  him — ^  Ho  !  man  !  will  they  not  suffer  my  bill  to  pass  V 
And  laying  his  hand  on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  kneeling 
before  him,  he  said, '  Qet  my  bill  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else 
by  to-morrow  this  head  of  yours  shall  be  off,^  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  for  next  day  the  bill  actually  passed. 

Though  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  King  from 
sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  from  which  he  excused  him- 
self, on  account  of  his  health,  there  is,  yet,  scarcely  any  treaty 
of  importance  to  which  his  name  is  not  attached  as  one  of  the 
commissioners.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  convention  of  Bruges, 
1620,  composing  the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the 
English  merchants  and  the  members  of  the  Hanse-towns,  with 
regard  to  the  privilege  of  the  latter  to  import  English  cloth  into 
Dutch  ports.  Again,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  with  Francis  I., 
1527,  the  18th  of  August,  and  in  the  instrument  of  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  1529,  August  5th,  which,  on  the  part  of  England, 
was  signed  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London ;  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  (county- 
palatine)  of  Lancaster ;  and  John  Haclet,  Esq.  it  was  this  last 
treaty,  in  particular,  which  exalted  the  fame  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  made  his  name  popular  with  the  nation,  who  were  re- 
joiced at  the  peace ;  and  obtained  for  him  the  public  commenda- 
tion of  the  King. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1529,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  Great  Seal;  and  on  the  25th,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  King  Henry,  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  Norris,  Christopher  Hales,  and  others  of  the  Privy 
Council,  conferred  it  upon  Sir  Thomas  More.  On  the  following 
day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  solemnly  installed 
into  his  office,  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of.  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  distin- 
guished noblemen.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  speech,  iu 
which  he  exalted  the  talents  and  capacity  of  the  new  Chancellor, 
to  which  More  replied  with  great  modesty  and  firmness. 

Of  the  chancellorship  of  Sir  Thomas,  which  had  lasted 
three  years  (till  the  16th  of  May,  1532),  there  can  be  said  little 
more  than — or,  rather,  what  can  be  said  more  than  ? — ^that, 
though  on  entering  his  office  he  found  many  arrears,  some  of 
which  were  of  twenty  years'  standing,  he  one  day,  upon  order- 
ing the  clerk  tp  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  a  new  cause,  was 
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answered,  that  there  were  no  more  on  the  paper.  With  joyful 
heart  (as  well  he  might)  he  rose,  to  thank  God  that  at  last 
he  had  got  clear,  and  ordered  this  extraordinary  event  to  be 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  court. 

The  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L,  with  regard 
to  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Catherine  of  Aiagon,  his  sub- 
sequent marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  efiFects  which 
resulted  from  it,  leading  to  the  final  separation  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  that  of  Rome,  are  too  well  known  to  be  more 
than  alluded  to  in  this  article.  How  little  the  king  at  first 
thought  of  introducing,  or  even  suffering  any  religious  reforms, 
is  best  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  he,  at  an  earlier  period, 
attacked  Martin  Luther  himself,  by  whom  he,  in  return,  was 
treated  very  indecorously,  though  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  unpolished  manners  of  the  age.  Sir  Thomas,  nowever,  in 
his  defence  of  the  king,  remained  not  behindhand  in  retaliating 
on  his  adversary  j  for  if  Luther  said,  ^  Whereas  a  king  of  Eng- 
land has  vomited  his  impudent  Ues,  I  have  lustily  crammed 
them  back  into  his  throat ;  for  he  has  thrown  dirt  on  the  crown 
of  my  master,  who  is  Christ;  and  he,  ther>efore,  may  not  wonder 
that  I  throw  such  dirt  on  his  own  crown,  and  dedare,  before 
the  whole  world,  that  the  king  of  England  is  a  liar  and  an  un- 
reasonable man,* '  we  find,  in  the  reply  of  More,  such  passages 
asf — 

*  Certe  quandoquidem  totum  se  devovit  inferig,  et  obduravit  in 
schismate,  nee  unquam  decrevit  hsereses  recantare>  statuere  tamen 
secum  debet  aliquam  saltern^  ut  habeat  civilis  honestatis  rationem, 
quo  sibi  potius  vindicet  authoritatem  dogmatistee  quam  vilis  in  here- 
tico  scurrse.  Quod  si  quando  volet,  si  disceptabit  serio,  si  mendacia 
sua  recantet^  ac  sycopbantias  si  abegerit  8tultitias>  furores,  et  bac- 
tenus  nimium  familiares  furias^  si  merdas  suas  resorbeat,  ac  sua  re- 
lingat  stercora,  quibus  tarn  fcede  liuguam  suam,  calamumque  con- 
spurcat,  non  deerunt,  qui  de  re  gravi  graviter,  quod  decet,  disserant. 
Varum  si  ad  istum,  quo  ccepit,  modum  scurrari  pergat,  et  furare,  si 
grassari  calumnia,  nugari  stultitia,  insanire  dementia,  scurrilitate 
ludere,  nee  aliud  in  ore  gestare,  quam  sentinas,  cloacas,  latrinas^ 
merdas,  stercora,  faciant  quod  volent  alii,  nos  ex  tempore  capiemus 
consilium,  velimus  ne  sic  bacchantem  ex  ejus  tractare  virtutibus,  et 
coloribus  suis    depingere,    an  furiosum  fraterculum  et  latrinarium 

*  That  "  ein  Konig  vonn  Engelland  sein  LiigS  unverBchampt  uss  speyen,  so  that 
ich  sie  ihm  froUch  wider  in  seinen  halss  stossen,  und  schmiert  er  semen  Dreck  an 
die  Krone  meines  Konigs,  nemlich  Christi,  darumb  soils  in  nicht  wundem,  ob  ich 
denu  Dreck  uff  seine  Krone  schmier,  und  sage  vor  aller  Welt,  dass  der  Kiinig  von 
Kngeland  ein  Ltisner  ist  und  ein  unbilder  Mann/'  &c 

f  Responsio  ad  Convitia  Martini  Lutheri  congesta  in  Henricum  regem  Angji» 
ejus  nominis  octaTum,  conscripta  Anno  MDXXIII.  et  sub  Gmdelmi  Rotsei  nomino 
€dita» 
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nebulonem  cum  suis  fiiriis  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercori- 
bus^  cacantem  cacatumqup  relinquere  !  I  ! ' 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  this  piece  of  theological  chivalry, 
Henry,  on  sending  a  copy  of  his  book  agdnst  Luther  to  Pope 
Leo  %.,  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  title  of  Defender  q/  the 
Faith, — a  title  he  thought  proper  afterwards  to  retain,  thoogh 
certainly  much  against  its  original  meaning.  But  when  the 
difficulties  opposed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  his  divorce  from 
his  first  consort,  made  him  earnestly  think  of  some  other  means 
to  enforce  his  will  and  gratify  his  passion,  it  could  not  but  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  to  gain  the  assenting  opinions 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  than  whom  none  stood  in  higher  estinia- 
tion  throughoi|t  the  whole  country,  both  on  account  of  his  ele- 
vated station  and  his  unblemished  character.  The  question  had 
already  been  mooted  during  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  his  failing  in  procuring  the  desired  divorce  was  a  chief 
cause  of  his  disgrace.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Henry,  who 
till  then  had  found  all  his  endeavours  fruitless  to  make  Sir 
Thomas  express  himself  in  favour  of  the  measure,  thought,  by 
conferring  on  him  such  uncommon  distinction,  to  curb  hb  re- 
sistance by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  But  in  this  he  Jivas  mistaken. 
More,  who  always  had  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  canonical  law,  from  giving  an 
express  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  divorce,  upon  being 
again  pressed  by  the  king,  entreated  the  assistance  of  some 
men  learned  in  the  canons,  for  his  own  instruction*.  Henry 
appointed  for  this  purpose  Cranmer,  Lee,  Richard  Fox,  and 
Nicholas  of  Italy,  all  of  them  doctors  of  divinity  and  of  the 
canonical  law;  but  the  Chancellor,  after  many  conferences, 
and  after  having  repeatedly  read  all  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  declared  that,  though  his  mind  was  open  to  per- 
suasion, he  had  more  than  ever  found  himself  confirmed  in  his 
previous  opinion.  This  he  likewise  repeated  to  the  king,  who 
called  Sir  Thomas  before  him ;  and,  after  hearing  the  submissive, 
but  resolute  answer  of  his  Chancellor,  was  pleased  to  declare, 
that  if  his  conscience  forbade  him  agreeing  in  this  point  with 
the  other  councillors  of  his  majesty,  he  would,  however,  still 
accept  of  his  other  services,  nor  should  he  any  further  be  dis- 

*  More  was  always  anxious  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  diarge  of  obstiiiacy  on 
this  point ;  so  we  find  him  writing  to  Secretary  Cromwell:  « I  am  not  he  which  either 
can,  or  whom  it  would  become  to  take  upon  me  the  determinacion  or  decision  of  such 
a  weighty  matter,  whereof  divers  pointes  a  great  way  passe  my  learning,  so  am  I  he, 
that  among  his  grace's  faithful  subjects,  his  highness  being  in  possession  of  his 
marriage,  will  most  heartily  pray  for  the  prosperous  estate  of  his  crace.  lonsre  to 
continue  to  the  pleasure  of  God.' 
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turbed  about  tbis  matter.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  too  well 
persuaded^  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last,  and  that  the 
measures  by  which  Henry  was  proceeding,  the  abolition  of  the 
annates,  the  restrictions  of  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  &c., 
must  infallibly  lead  to  a  total  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  a  separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Equally 
unable  to  approve  of  those  measures  and  to  prevent  them,  he, 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health  (since  the  death  of  his  father,  shortly 
after  his  own  elevation  to  the  chancellorship,  he  had  really  suf- 
fered  in  his  breast),  tendered  his  resignation,  which,  with 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  finally  accepted 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1532. 

Sir  Thomas  retired  to  his  favourite  seat  at  Chelsea,  of  which 
Erasmus  writes  to  Bishop  Faber  of  Vienna  :  — ^  At  Chelsea, 
near  London,  More  has  built  himself  a  country-house,  neither 
bad,  nor  so  magnificent  as  to  excite  envy,  but  comfortable. 
Here  he  lives  in  happy  harmony  with  his  wife,  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  three  daughters  with  their  husbands,  and 
eleven  grand-children.  You  will  say,  here  is  the  republic  of 
Plato';  but  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  house  by  sqch  a 
comparison ;  I  should  rather  call  it  a  school  of  Christianity.' 
Here  he  had  likewise  constructed  a  private  chapel,  where  he 
performed  his  devotions,  and  where  he  sometimes  even  officiated 
as  assistant  to  the  minister.  Nor  did  he  discontinue  this  prac- 
tice when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  chancellor,  which  made  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (who,  coming  to  dine  with  him,  found  him  in 
the  chapel  singing,  and  in  a  white  surplice)  exclaim,  in  his  sur- 
prise, ^  God*s  body,  my  Lord  Chancellor !  what,  a  parish  clerk  ! 
what,  a  parish  clerk  !  You  dishonour  the  king  and  his  office.* 
But  Sir  Thomas  calmly  replied,  ^  Nay,  your  Grace,  not  so;  for 
the  King,  your  master  and  mine,  cannot  be  displeased  by  what 
1  am  doing  in  obedience  to  God,  the  Master  of  Kings ;  nor  can 
bis  office  be  dishonoured  by  it.' 

But  the  chief  care  and  the  favourite  occupation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  children. 
Stapleton  has  preserved  a  remarkable  letter  from  him  to  Gonellus, 
their  teacher,  which,  however,  admits  of  no  extract  here ;  but 
it  was  a  main  principle  with  Sir  Thomas  not  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction with  regard  to  the  sex ;  as  he  said,  the  fruit  of  all 
learning  must  be  to  lead  an  innocent  life  in  this  world,  and  to 
hope  for  its  reward  in  the  next ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
harvest  it  would  make  no  difference,  whether  the  hand  that 
had  strewed  the  seed  was  a  man's,  or  a  female's.  His  daughters 
were,  therefore,  from  their  earliest  youth,  very  liberally  edu- 
cated ;  they  were  informed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
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in  dialectics  and  astronomy ;  and  the  progress  made  in   these 
sciences  by  his  eldest  daughter  and  favourite  *  child,  Margaret, 
was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.     She  would  even  enter  into  a  competition 
with   her  father,  when  they  both  chose  the  same  subject  for 
their  theme  ;  and  once  upon  such  an  occasion  she  succeeded  in 
performing  her  task   (the  translation  of  an  English  treatise 
into  Latin)  so  admirably,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  to 
whom  the  victory  belonged.      Erasmus  spoke  of  her  with  the 
greatest  esteem,  and  used  to  call  her  the  Oniament  of  Britain — 
to  Sir  Thomas  himself  she  was  the  intimate  friend  of  his  heart, 
and  the  keeper  of  all  his  secrets. 

Nor  were  the  abstract  sciences  only  cultivated  in  the  house 
of  More.  Holbein,  on  coming  to  England,  found  there 
hospitality  and  protection.  Vocal  or  instrumental  music,  in 
which  he  himself  would  join,  were  reserved  for  the  recre- 
ation of  the  hours  of  leisure.  The  excellent  harmony  of  his 
own  mind  could  not  but  produce  that  constant  serenity  of 
temper  which  made  him  love  to  see  all  around  him  pleased  and 
happy.  Mirth  and  gaiety,  he  used  to  say,  are  the  spices  d 
life  ;  but  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  feed  on  a  dish  that  was  all 
spice  and  no  matter,  so  it  would  be  a  hard  and  disagreeable  fure 
that  wanted  all  seasoning. 

Though  Sir  Thomas,  by  the  resignation  of  his  office,  had  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  his  income^,  he  was  as  jealous  as  ev^  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  hir  mind,  which  most  strikingly 
appears  in  the  following  instance.  The  coronation  of  the  new 
Queen  approachingf,  and  great  preparations  being  made  for  it, 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Bath,  and  Winchester,  invited  Sir 
Thomas  to  assist  with  them  at  the  solemnity.  They  at  the  same 
time,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty^  sent  him  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds,  that  he  might  order  a  new  gown  for  the  occa- 
sion. More  took  the  money,  but  did  not  move  from  home; 
and  the  next  time  he  met  the  bishops,  he  told  them,  ^My 
Lords,  in  the  letter  you  sent  me  last  day,  you  requested  two 
things  of  me,  and  I  willingly  gratified  you  in  the  first,  that  I 
may  with  the  better  grace  refuse  the  other.  But  as  I  complied 
with  the  one  because  I  do  not  take  you  for  beggars,  and  am 
myself  no  rich  man,  so  the  other  recalled  to  my  memory  the 
history  of  an  emperor  who  had  issued  a  law,  that  whoever 
should  commit  a  certain  crime — I  dotft  remember  which — 
should  suffer  death.     From  this  penalty  nobody  should  be  ex- 

*  He  had  as  Lord  Chancellor  a  salary  o£/our  hundred  pounds, 
t  Anne  Boleyn  was  married  to  the  King  on  the  14th  of  Nov^  1532,  and  crowned 
in  the  following  year. 
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empt,  save  a  yirgin — in  such  high  esteem  did  be  bold  virginity  ! 
Now  it  happened^  that  the  first  person  offending  against  that 
law  was  a  virgin,  by  which  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  set  an 
example,  was  brought  to  a  considerable  dilemma.  But  while 
he  was  anxiously  discussing  the  matter  with  his  councillors,  one 
of  them — a  good  man  and  simple — rose  :^  *'  And  why,"  said  he, 
^^  make  so  much  ado  about  such  a  trifle  ?  Let  her  first  be  de- 
flowered, and  afterwards  devoured/'  It  is  just  in  this  manner  that 
your  Lordships,  though  till  now  you  have  kept  your  purity  un- 
defiled  in  this  business  of  divorce,  should  yet  take  care  how  you 
keep  it  so  for  the  future.  For  there  are  people  who  begin  with 
inviting  your  Lordships  to  assist  at  the  marriage ;  they  next 
will  induce  you  to  approve  it  in  your  sermons,  and  at  last  will 
urge  you  to  write  books  in  its  defence.  Thus,  they  first  en- 
deavour to  deflower,  and  will  not  fail  to  end  in  devouring  you. 
Now,  my  Lords,  though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  being 
devoured,  yet,  with  the  help  of  Almighty  Grod,  I  shall  take  care 
never  to  be  deflowered/ 

The  time  now  approached  which  was  to  put  to  the  test  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  king  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  suffer  opposition  to  his  decrees ;  and  even  the  mere 
passive  resistance  of  such  a  man  as  More  he  felt  as  a  silent  re- 
proach to  himself,  and  dreaded  as  a  dangerous  example  with 
regard  to  others.  More's  sagacity  made  him  sensible  of  his 
danger ;  and  when  the  King  had  declared  his  resolution  to  take 
a  second  wife,  in  despite  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  refrain  saying  to  his  son-in-law  Roper,  ^God 
grant  we  may  never  be  put  to  our  oaths  on  account  of  these 
matters.'  His  presentiment  showed  itself  but  too  true.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  1534,  an  act  was  passed  in  Parliament,  com- 
monly called  the  Act  of  Succession,  by  which  *  the  King's  first 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man ;  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  descendants 
of  the  Kiqg  by  Anne  Boleyn ;  it  was  declared  high  treason  to 
disturb  the  reign  of  the  King  by  any  writing,  book,  or  action, 
or  in  any  of  these  manners  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  to  that  of  the  children  by  that 
marriage;  and,  under  the  penalty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
every  subject  of  the  realm  was  to  swear  to  the  validity  of  this 
act.' 

The  whole  clergy  of  London,  but  of  the  laity  no  one,  save 
Sir  Thomas  More,  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  royal  com- 
missioners at  Lambeth,  to  take  the  oath  according  to  the  act. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  before  his  departure  from 
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home,  More  went  to  cburch  at  CbeUei^  confessed  bimseU;  find 
took  the  sacrament,  as  was  his  wont  before  proceeding  to  any 
important  business.  Regularly  when  he  went  to  town,  his  wife 
and  children  accompanied  him  to  his  boat :  this  time  he  would 
not  let  them,  but  drew  the  wicket  after  him,  and  went  away, 
accompanied  only  by  Roper  and  four  domestics.  He  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  inward  struggle,  for  he  at  first  was  sunk 
in  deep  meditation ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  raising  his  head^  he  said, 
*  The  Lord  be  praised,  son,  the  field  is  won  ! '  and  he  appeared 
before  the  commissioners  with  the  greatest  calmness  of  de- 
meanoifr.  His  behaviour  will  be  best  seen  from  his  own  letter, 
which,  some  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet from  the  Tpwer :  it  is  to  be  found  ip  page  373  of  M.  Rud- 
hart's  book. 

*  After  having  read  the  oath  and  the  Act  of  Succession,  I  declared 
tp  their  lordships  I  was  far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  the  act,  and 
its  authors,  or  on  the  oath,  and  those  who  had  taken  the  same ;  nor 
would  I  pretend  to  judge  over  the  conscience  of  anybody :  bat  the 
oath,  as  tendered  to  me,  I  could  not  swear,  without  endangering  my 
soul,  as  it  was  against  my  conscience.  However,  I  did  not  refuse  to 
swear  to  that  part  of  the  act  relative  to  the  succession.* 

'  "  We  are  all  very  sorry,"  answered  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (Thomas 
Audley,  his  successor,)  "  for  your  refusal  5  for,  indeed^  you  are  the 
first  who  will  not  take  the  oath,  which  will  make  his  majesty  very 
angry  with  you."  They  now  showed  me  a  list  of  names  of  all  those 
who  had  sworn  and  signed ;  but  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  without 
blaming  anybody  fbr  having  sworn.  They  now  desired  me  to  leave 
the  room ;  but,  after  a  while,  having  called  me  back,  they  again 
showed  me  the  list  of  names,  and  again  asked  me  to  take  the  oath. 
I  gave  exactly  the  same  reply  as  before.  Now  their  lordships  told 
me  it  was  mere  obstinacy  from  my  part^  as  I  could  give  no  reasons 
for  my  behaviour :  but  I  replied,  it  was  rather  for  fear  of  offending 
the  King  that  I  did  not  tell  any  reasons.  However,  if  the  King 
would  grant  me  security  not  to  take  them  amiss,  I  was  ready  to 

*  That  part  of  the  statute  to  which  Sir  Thomas  objected  is  the  foUowin^  (oC 
Stat  of  the  Realm,  vol.  iii.,  p.  472) : — <  The  Nobles  and  Commons  of  this  RealoK 
doo  therfore  moost  humbly  beseche  your  Higlmess  that  it  may  please  your  Magestie, 
that  it  may  be  enacted  by  your  Higlmess,  witii  the  assente  of  the  Lords  spiritual!  and 
temporall,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  aocto- 
ritie  of  the  same,  that  the  mariagc  hcrtofore  solempnvzed  betwene  your  HtaAnes9  cmd 
the  Lady  Katherincy  being  befor  lawful!  wyff  to  Pnnce  Arthur,  your  el  Jer  brother, 
which  by  hym  was  camallv  known,  as  doth  duely  appere  by  sufficient  prove  in  a  law-* 
fun  process  had  and  made  before,  &c^  shalbe,  by  auihoriiie  of  this  present  PaHiameni, 
defyntyuely,  vlerely,  and  absoiutely  declared^  demed,  adjudged  to  be  agaynst  the  iawet 
of  Almyghty  God^  and  also  accepted^  reputed,  and  taken  of  noo  value  ne  effecte,  hvx 
utteriie  voyde  and  adnychyled  ;  and  the  separacion  therof  &c.,  shal  be  good  and  toffee. 
iuaii  to  all  intentes  and  purposes,  &c  &c,' 
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write  them  dpwn ;  and  if  anybody  was  able  to  aqewer  tbera  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  conscience^  I  should  take  the  oath  most  cheerfully. 
They  said,  notwithstanding  any  assurance  given  by  the  King,  the 
statute  would  yet  remain  in  force  against  me.  Upon  this,  I  replied, 
if  I  cannot  tell  my  reasons  without  danger  to  myself^  it  is  no  obsti- 
nacy not  to  tell  them.  Cranmer  now  began,  saying,  "  You  blame 
nobody  for  having  taken  the  oath ;  wherefore  it  appears  you  are  not 
satisfied  there  is  any  wrong  in  swearing  it.  But  that  you  know  for 
certain  that  it  is  your  duty  to  be  obedient  to  your  liege ;  therefore 
you  are  obliged  to  do  oflF  your  doubting  conscience,  which  makes 
you  refuse  the  oath,  and  to  betake  yourself  to  the  surer  path,  by 
swearing,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  your  king." 

*  This  unexpected  argument  from  the  mouth  of  so  noble  a  prelate 
surprised  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  not  immediately  able  to 
make  any  reply.  I  only  answered,  this  was  one  of  those  cases  where 
our  conscience  forbade  us  obeying  the  King.  Whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  others,  I  was  not  to  blame  them  for  it,'  &c.  &c. 

More  finally  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  take  the  oatb^  and 
only  declared  himself  ready  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
succession,  provided  he  could  do  so  without  forswearing  himself 
or  endangering  his  conscience.  He  was  therefore  found  guilty 
of  misprision  of  treason^  according  to  the  act^  and  sentenced  to 
iipprisonment  for  life,  the  loss  of  bis  income,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  then  conveyed  tp  the  Tower.     In 
prison  bis  chief  occupation  consisted  in  the  composition  of  reli- 
gious tracts,  such  as— Quocf  pro  Jide  mors  fugimdu  non  sit, 
1534  5  Precatioy  ex  Psalmis  collect  a,  eod.  a. ;  Expositio  paS' 
^    sionis  Christiy  comcripta  in  arce  carcerin  Londinensis^  anno 
1535.    In  this  last  work,  it  is  remarkable  that  More  was,  by 
the  greater  strictness  of  his  arrest,  hindered  in  proceeding  judt 
^    when  he  had  come  to  the  passage,  et  injecerunt  manus  in  eum. 
J    At  first,  however,  his  family  was  allowed  to  see  him ;  and  his 
:x.    conversations  with  them  all  bear  the  same  tone  of  meekness  of 
^    spirit,  independence  of  mind,  and  confidence  in  heaven.    When, 
,  ,    about  a  month  after  his  imprisonment,  his  daughter  Margaret 
u     first  got  leave  to  see  her  father,  he,  after  they  had  prayed  to- 
^^    gether,  said,  ^  I  believe,  Margaret,  that  those  who  have  brought 
uV    nie  hither  think  to  have  given  me  much  pain ;  but,  upon  my 
/    word,  my  beloved  daughter,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  all  of 
-^     yon,  I  should  long  since  have  confined  myself  in  a  place  as 
Tfli    narrow  as  this — nay,  and  one  narrower  still.    But  as  I  am  come 
^i    here  by  no  act  of  my  own,  so  I  trust  God  will,  in  his  kindness, 
;     deliver  me  of  the  care  for  my  family,  and  by  his  gracious  assist- 
'"^    ancp  supply  my  own  absence.     I  have,  indeed,  Margaret,  no 
f  cause 
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cause  to  think  myself  in  a  worse  situation  here  than  at  my  own 
house ;  nay,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  God  is  now  exalting  me  to  be 
his  favourite  child.'     Of  his  wife,  who  had  exerted  all  her  elo- 
quence to  make  him  submit  to  the  royal  will,  he  asked^  ^  Well, 
and  how  long  do  you  believe  I  may  yet  have  to  live  ?  '     ^  At 
least  twenty  years,'  was  her  reply.     ^  Indeed  ! '  he  said,  ^  if  you 
had  but  said  some  thousands,  it  would  have  been  aomething- ; 
and  yet  that  must  be  a  bad  merchant  who,  to  gain  a  thousand 
of  years,  risks  the  loss  of  a  whole  eternity/ 

The  first  act  that  passed  the  next  session,  1534^  was  that  of 
Supremacy.  Though  Sir  Thomas  was  still  imprisoned^  the 
King  ordered  that  he  should  be  asked  his  opinion  concerning-  it ; 
for  which  purpose,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1535,  the  Secre- 
tary, Thomas  Cromwell,  accompanied  by  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor-General, and  two  doctors  of  law,  proceeded  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  declined  giving  any  explicit  answer.  He 
had,  he  said,  already  expressed  bis  views  to  the  King  in  person, 
and  now  he  had  divested  himself  of  all  thoughts  about  the 
rights  and  titles  of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  the  Pope.  He  was 
his  Majesty  *s  faithful  subject,  and  daily  prayed  for  him  and  his, 
for  all  his  councillors,  and  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  he  never 
would  meddle  again  with  this  business.  In  thb  answer  he  per- 
sisted, though  Cromwell  observed  to  him,  that  the  King  would 
not  be  satisfied.  Sir  Thomas  replied,  that  be  would  never  again 
think  of  any  worldly  business :  his  whole  occupation  was  the 
contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  own 
departure  from  this  life. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  retire ;  and,  when  called  again,  Crom- 
well said,  ^  Though  you  are  condemned  to  imprisonment,  yet 
the  duty  of  your  allegiance  continues,  and  the  King  may  require 
obedience  to  his  and  the  Parliament's  decrees.  Hb  Majesty  is 
gracious  to  those  who  submit,  but  will  suffer  the  laws  to  take 
their  course  against  those  who  are  refractory.  Y^ur  behaviour 
encourages  others  to  a  like  obstinacy.'  ^To  nobody,'  More 
replied,  *  give  I  an  occasion  to  defend  the  one  or  the  other  opi- 
nion :  I  persuade  nobody ;  and  to  nobody  give  I  any  advice  in 
this  matter.  But,  whatever  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon 
me,  I  cannot  act  otherwise.  I  am  praying  for  the  King,  and  all 
in  authority  under  him ;  no  one  do  I  desire  to  hurt,  but  wish 
each  all  happiness.  If  this  may  not  suffice  to  preserve  my  life, 
I  do  not  wish  to  live  any  longer.  I  now  am  dying  already ;  and 
since  I  am  arrived  here,  I  esteemed  myself  so  near  unto  death, 
that  I  thought  to  die  every  hour.  But,  God  be  praised,  I  have 
never  been  concerned  about  this,  but  only  whenever  the  hope 
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of  death  seemed  to  disappear.  Therefore,  my  body  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King ;  would  to  God  my  death  mAy  be  useful 
to  him  ! ' 

The  King,  enraged  at  the  resistance  which  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy  experienced  among  the  lower  clergy,  in  particular  from 
the  monks,  resolved  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost 
severity.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1535,  the  priors  of  three  monas- 
teries, and  one  Reynolds,  a  monk,  were  executed  for  high 
treason,  because  they  had  dared  to  prefer  their  objections 
against  the  act  before  Secretary  Cromwell.  Care  had  been 
taken  that  they  were  led  before  the  window  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  when  they  passed,  was  looking  out,  with  his 
daughter  Margaret.  ^  Look,'  he  sfdd,  ^  how  gaily  these  reve- 
rend fathers  meet  their  death,  just  as  if  they  were  going  to  a 
wedding.  Now  you  may  know  what  difference  there  is  between 
such  as  really  have  led  an  austere  and  anxious  life  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in  pleasure  and 
revel ;  for  God  is  looking  on  their  sorrows  and  suflerings,  and 
will  not  have  them  remain  any  longer  in  this  vale  of  misery  and 
injustice,  but  takes  them  from  hence  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
eternal  contemplation ;  whereas  thy  sinful  father  is  not  deemed 
worthy  by  Him  to  arrive  so  soon  to  such  eternal  happiness,  but 
is  still  left  in  this  world,  harassed  and  oppressed  by  affliction.' 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1535,  another  commission  arrived  at  his 
prison.  It  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
liord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
(father  to  the  Queen),  and  Secretary  Cromwell.  The  latter 
read  to  More  his  earlier  depositions,  and  the  report  made  to  the 
King.  ^  His  Majesty,'  he  continued,  *  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  your  answers,  and  believes  your  behaviour  will  occasion 
much  disturbance  and  damage.  You  are  of  a  refractory  and  re* 
hellions  mind.  By  your  duty  of  allegiance,  you  are  obliged 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  declare,  whether  that  statute  respecting 
the  King's  supremacy,  seems  to  you  to  be  legally  enacted  or 
not.  It  is  to  ask  this  from  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  to 
compel  you  to  answer,  that  these  noble  persons  are  now  here. 
Either  you  must  acknowledge  Henry  VIII.  as  the  lawful  head 
of  the  English  church,  or  you  confess  your  malice  against  your 
liege  lord.' 

More  replied :  '  I  can  find  no  malice  within  me,  and  therefore 
confess  none.  As  to  the  matter  itself,  I  can  give  no  other 
answer  than  that  given  already.  It  much  grieves  me  that  his 
Majesty  thinks  thus  ill  of  me,  and  sorry  I  am  that  he  should  do  so 
but  for  a  single  day.  I  trust,  however,  the  day  will  come,  when 
Crod  will  make  appear  my  innocence  and  my  fidelity  to  the  King, 
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unto  his  Majesty  and  the  whole  world ;  and  though  this  may 
seem  to  many  a  one  but  a  cool  and  trifling  comfort^  because 
the  King's  anger  might  harm  me  in  the  mean  time^  yet  I  thaok 
God  that  the  purity  of  my  conscience  is  such,  that  even  if  the 
King  would  punish  me^  i  yet  may  remain  unharmed.     For  in 
such  a  case,  a  man  may  lose  his  head  without  coming  to  any 
harm.    There  is  in  me  no  ill-will  towards  the  King ;  but  from 
the  beginning  of  that  controversy,  I  have  acted  towards  him 
with  the  greatest  righteousness,  and  according  to  his  own  com* 
mands.     For  the  first  lesson  that  ever  his  Grace  gave  me  at  my 
coming  into  his  service  was,  that  I  should  look  ^rst  unto  God, 
and,  after  God,  unto  him/  Again  the  Chancellor  and  the  Secre- 
tary urged  him  to  give  an  explicit  answer,  whether  or  not  he 
assented  to  the  act,  as  the  King  might  compel  him  to  do  by  the 
force  of  the  law.    *  I  will  not  deny  the  power  of  the  King,' 
answered  More,  ^nor  presume  to  determine  what  he  legally 
may  do  in  this  case,  what  not ;  yet  in  my  opinion  this  con- 
straint is  rather  troublesome.     If  my  conscience  is  against  the 
statute — ^whether  or  not  it  really  is,  I  need  not  declare  at  pre- 
sent— but  I  am  neither  speaking  nor  undertaking  anything  con- 
trary to  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  hard  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled either  to  approve  it  against  my  conscience  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  soul,  or  to  reject  it  to  the  Sure  destruction  of 
my  body,  though  in  obedience  to  my  conscience.    Thus  there 
is  danger  on  both  sides,  and  this  law  like  to  a  two-edged  sword/ 

All  further  questions  insidiously  put  to  him.  Sir  Thomas 
eluded  by  declaring  positively  his  resolution  never  again  to  dis- 
pute about  this  matter ;  and  that  the  law  of  a  single  country 
could  not  be  binding  with  regard  to  a  point  of  faith>  as  soon  as 
the  tenets  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  spoke  to  the  contrary.  At 
length  the  Commissioners  tendered  to  him  ah  oath,  that  he 
Would  truly  and  sincerely  answer  to  all  questions  relative  to  the 
name  and  person  of  the  King  5  but  More  declined  this  oath, 
objecting,  that  he  had  resolved  never  again  to  swear  any.  They 
now  all  exclaimed  against  his  obdiiracy :  More,  however,  was 
resolute  in  his  course. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  him  :  firsts  whether  he  had 
seen  the  act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the 
King ;  second,  whether  or  not  this  statute  seemed  to  him  to  be 
legally  enacted.  The  first  point  he  had  already  confessed ;  to 
the  second  he  made  no  reply,  and  refused  every  oath.  From 
that  time  he  was  kept  with  the  greatest  strictness,  like  one  who 
was  soon  to  receive  his  sentence.  Mr.  Rich,  who  had  recently 
been  named  Solicitor  to  the  King,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  to- 
gether with  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Mr.  Pahner,  to  take 
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away  from  More  all  his  books  and  writing  materials.  In  con- 
Bequence  of  this  harshness^  he  was  compelled  to  write  his  letters 
to  his  family  with  a  coal^  on  such  scraps  of  paper  as  he  w^  able 
to  collect. 

While  the  others  were  Occupied  with  packing  the  books,  Mr. 
Rich  insidiously,  as  afterwards  appeared,  began  a  conirersation 
with  Sir  Thomas,  hoping  that  the  words,  which  might  escape  from 
him,  might  afterwards  be  proved  against  him  by  Sir  Hibhard 
Southwell  and  Palmer.  *  You  are,*  he  said,  ^  Sir  Thomas,  a  mah 
of  eminent  learning,  and  particularly  versed  in  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom, — this  is  univfetsally  acknowledged.  Give  me  leave, 
therefore,  in  friendly  intention,  to  put  the  following  case  to  you. 
Suppose  it  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  should  have  me  for  its  king,  would  not  you  consider 
me  as  such  ?*  ^  Yes,  Sir,  I  should,*  answered  More.  '  Well,  then, 
continued  Rich,  ^  I  shall  again  suppose  it  had  been  enacted,  the 
whole  kingdom  should  accept  me  for  the  Pope^  would  not  you 
then  acknowledge  me  to  be  the  Pope  ?'  *  As  to  your  first  ques- 
tion,' returned  More, '  the  Parliament  may,  indeed,  decide  in 
affairs  of  secular  princes ;  biit  to  your  second  question,  I  shall 
oppose  another  one.  How,  if  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament, 
that  God  should  not  be  God ;  would  you,  Mr.  Rich,  say  God 
was  not  God  ?'  *  No,  that  I  should  not,  for  no  Parliament  can 
enact  such  a  law.**  '  As  little,'  replied  More,  ^  may  any  Parlia- 
ment enact,  that  the  King,  a  secular  prince,  shall  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church/  For  these  words,  the  truth  of  which  Mr. 
Rich  offered  to  prove.  Sir  Thomas  was  indicted  for  high  treason, 
having  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  King. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1535,  More,  after  an  imprisonment  of  one 
year,  two  months,  and  thirteen  days,  the  severity  of  which  ap- 
peared from  his  emaciated  face  and  tottering  limbs,  was  carried 
before  his  judges,  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Audley^  Lord 
Chancellor,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  John  Fitz- James, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  John  Baldwin,  Sir  Richard  Leicester , 
Sir  John  Dort,  Sir  John  Spelman,  Sir  Walter  Luke,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Fitz-Herbert.  The  act,  which  was  read  to  him,  and  by 
which  he  was  impeached  for  high  treason,  on  account  of  having 
denied  the  supremacy  of  the  King,  seemed  to  be  artfully  con- 
fused and  incoherent,  in  order  to  overwhelm  even  his  memory ; 
however,  he  replied  to  it  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision, 
dividing  it  into  four  points,  to  which  he  answered  accordingly. 
The  first,  his  having  disapproved  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  confessed,  but  denied  that  there  was  any  high 
treason  in  it,  and  thought  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  an  impri- 
sonment of  fifteen  months,  a  sufficient  pimishment.  The  second 
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pointy  as  to  his  opinion*  whether  the  King  was,  or  was  not  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  about  which  he  had 
already  been  twice  interrogated  by  the  members  of  the  Prify 
Council — this  point  he  contended  could  not  aflfect  him ;  for  as 
he  did  not  enjoy  any  benefit  from  the  church,  so  it  was  imma- 
terial to  him  whether  the  statute  was  enacted  legally  or  not 
However,  he  had  never  spoken  or  done  anything  agwist  it,  and 
neither  this  statute  nor  any  law  in  the  world  might  punish  a 
man  for  his  silence.  Words  and  deeds  could  alone  be  liable  to 
punishment ;  God  only  was  the  judge  of  thoughts.  The  third 
point  accused  him  of  having,  during  his  imprisonment,  carried 
on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Bishop  Fisher,  encouraging 
him,  the  Bishop,  to  resistance  against  the  statute.  He  might 
demand,  he  said,  the  production  of  these  letters ;  but  as  they 
were  said  to  have  been  burnt,  he  would  tell  all  about  them.  He 
had  been  asked  by  the  Bishop,  what  answer  he.  Sir  Thomas^ 
had  in  his  examinations  given  with  regard  to  the  supremacy. 
To  this  he  had  replied,  and  God  was  his  witness  that  this  was 
the  whole  truth.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  thus  he  begged  him, 
the  Bishop,  to  do  likewise.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  which  ac- 
cused him  of  having  compared  the  statute  to  a  two-edged  sword, 
contending,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  Bishop  Fisher  had  made 
use  of  a  similar  expression,  it  was  clear  they  had  colluded 
together,  he  could  only  answer  for  himself,  that  his  comparison 
had  been  a  conditional  one,  as  he  had  merely  alleged,  that  if 
there  was  danger  on  both  sides,  as  well  in  assenting  to  or  dis- 
senting from  the  law,  it  might  well  be  compared  to  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  he  had  only  complained  of  the  hardship  of  its  being 
used  against  him.  What  the  Bishop  had  said  he  did  not  know, 
and  any  similarity  of  expression  could  only  prove  the  similarity 
of  their  situation.  He  concluded  with  solemnly  asserting,  that 
he  had  never,  at  any  time,  or  to  any  body,  spoken  a  word 
against  the  statute,  though  bis  Majesty  might  have  been  teld  to 
the  contrary, 

Mr.  Rich  now  offered  his  evidence,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  ex- 
pressly, in  the  conversation  had  with  him  in  the  Tower,  denied 
the  supremacy  of  the  King,  and  was  sworn  accordingly.  Quite 
astonished  at  such  audacity.  Sir  Thomas  thus  addressed  the  court : 

^  If,  my  Lords,  I  were  a  man  who  disregarded  an  oath,  I 
would  not  now  be  obliged  here  to  appear  before  you  as  a  pri- 
soner 3  and  if  that  oath,  which  you,  Mr.  Rich,  have  just  now 
sworn,  be  true,  I  pray  to  God  he  may  never  let  me  see  his  face ; 
what  I  should  certainly  not  say  if  it  was  otherwise^  though  I 
could  gain  the  whole  world  by  it.' 

Upon 
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Upon  this^  having  related  the  whole  matter  according  to  the 
truth,  he  turned  to  Rich  ;  *  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Rich/  he  said,  *  I  am 
more  concerned  for  your  perjury  than  for  my  own  situation. 
You  may  Icnow,  that  neither  I  myself,  nor,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  one  else,  thinks  so  well  of  your  integrity,  that  any  man  of 
common  prudence  may  confide  to  you  matters  of  such  import- 
ance. You  know  that  since  a  long  time,  and  indeed  from  your 
first  youth  till  the  present  hour,  I  am  acquainted  with  your  con- 
duct and  behaviour,  as  we  have  long  dwelt  in  the  same  parish ; 
and  you  must  own  that  you  were  always  thought  to  be  a  man 
of  a  light  tongue,  a  great  gamester,  and  of  no  very  good  repute, 
either  there,  or  at  your  lodgings  in  the  Temple.  Can  your 
lordships,  therefore,  think  it  probable  that  I  should  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter  have  acted  thus  inconsiderately,  to  confide 
myself  to  Mr.  Rich,  a  man  of  whose  veracity  and  honour  I 
think  so  very  lightly  as  your  lordships  have  heard  just  now  ? 
That  I  should  have  disclosed  to  this  Mr.  Rich  alone  my  secret 
thoughts  about  the  supremacy,  while  1  declined  to  do  so  to  his 
Majesty  himself  and  the  Royal  Ck>uncillors  ?  I  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  your  lordships  whether  this  evidence  may  find  any 
credit.' 

The  intention  of  supporting  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rich  by  that 
of  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  likewise  frus- 
trated, as  these  declared  they  had  been  too  much  occupied  with 
the  packing  of  the  books  to  attend  to  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Rich  with  the  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  this,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  found  guilty.  The  Chancellor,  however,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sentence,  thought  fit  to  consult  the  Chief  Justice, 
who,  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  conscience,  replied :  Gentlemen, 
all,  by  St.  Gilian,  I  must  needs  confess,  if  the  statute  is  not 
illegal,  then  the  indictment  and  condemnation  are  well  founded 
in  law.  Upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  that  Sir  Thomas  More  should,  by  William 
Kingston  the  Sheriff,  be  led  back  by  land  to  the  Tower,  from 
thence  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  through  the  city  of  London  to 
Tyburn,  there  be  hanged  till  he  was  half  dead,  then  be  taken 
off  alive,  his  pudenda  cut  off,  his  belly  ripped  open,  his  bowels 
burnt,  his  four  quarters  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  his 
head  on  London  Bridge. 

After  this  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him.  More,  with  a 
fearless  and  composed  countenance,  replied,  *  Well,  I  am  now 
condemned ;  whether  justly  or  not,  God  knows.  And  now,  to 
relieve  my  conscience,  I  shall  tell  freely  what  I  think  about  that 
law :  when  I  perceived  the  intention  of  the  King  to  enquire 
whence  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  derived,  I  confess  to  have 
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laboured  for  seven  years  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  ;  and  in 
not  one  single  book  of  learned  men,  and  approved  by  the  churcbj 
have  I  been  able  to  find  that  a  lay  person  was,  or  could  be,  the 
head  of  the  Church/  Again  the  judges  offered  him  a  favour- 
able hearing,  if  he  had  something  else  to  say  in  his  defence ; 
but  he  gently  replied,  ^  I  have  nothing  to  add.  Only  this  1 
Whereas  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  as  the  Acts  teU  v^s,  \7as  present 
at,  and  had  votpd  for,  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  S^^h^nj 
guarding  the  clothes  of  those  who  atoned  him  to  death,  and  they 
yet  are  both  now  as  saints  in  heaven,  and  are  frieiids  in  aU 
eternity,  so  I  trust,  and  will  heartily  pray^  that^  though  your 
lordships  were  my  judges  on  earth,  we  yet  may  meet  joyfuljy 
in  heaven  for  an  etemsd  happiness.  God  keep  you,  and,  befo^re 
all,  the  King  my  master,  and  grant  him  faithful  councillors/ 

When  More  was  led  out  of  the  court,  the  first  with  whom  he 
met  was  his  son,  who  threw  himself  at  his  feet  apd  asked  his 
blessing.  But  the  bitterest  pang  was  yet  to  come.  At  the 
Tower  his  daughter  Margaret  awaited  bis  arrival.  When  she 
saw  him  she  pierced  the  multitude  and  the  armed  guards,  flew 
into  the  arms  of  her  father,  and  covered  him  vi\\h  kisses.  ^  Oh^ 
my  father  !'  were  the  only  words  she  was  able  to  utter.  Col- 
lecting all  his  firmness.  Sir  Thomas  gently  raised  her,  gave  lier 
his  blessing,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  *  What  I  have  to  suffer, 
my  dear  child/  he  said,  ^  even  if  innocently,  is  by  the  wiU  of 
God.  He  knows  my  heart.  Submit,  therefore,  to  his  will, 
and  bear  my  loss  with  patience*'  She  then  went  from  him,  but 
having  walked  a  few  paces,  again  returned,  and  embraced 
and  kissed  him.  More  epoke  not  a  word ;  but  while  he  endea- 
youred  to  look  composed,  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
John,  too,  came  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  his  father.  At 
last  Margaret  departed  with  a  broken  heart.  The  whole  crow<l> 
and  even  the  guards,  were  melted  at  the  sight,  and  wept« 

Thus  More  had  overcome  the  severest  task,  and  he  xkoyf  pre- 
pared for  his  approaching  end — if,  indeed,  we  can  say  so  of  a 
man  whose  whole  life  consisted  in  nothing  else.  On  the  5th 
of  July,  the  fourth  day  after  his  condemnation,  he,  with  a  coul, 
wrote  the  last  letter  to  his  daughter.     It  is  as  fellows : — 

*  Oure  Lorde  blesse  you,  good  daughter,  and  youre  good  husbande, 
and  youre  lyttle  boye,  and  all  yours,  and  all  my  chyldren,  and  all  my 
godde-chyldren,  and  all  oure  frendes.  Recommende  me,  whan  yoa 
maye,  to  my  good  daughter  Cicily,  whom  I  beseche  oure  Lorde  to 
cumforte.  And  I  sende  her  my  blessing,  and  to  all  her  chyldr^i^ 
and  praye  her  to  praye  for  me.  I  sende  her  an  handkercher ;  and 
God  cumfopte  mygood  sonne  her  husbande.  My  good  daughter 
Daunoehathe  his  picture  in  parchemente>  that  you  delivered  me  from 
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my  ladye  Ccniers,  her  name  is  on  the  backe  side.  Shewe  her  that  I 
hartelye  praye  her,  that  you  maye  sende  it  in  my  name  to  her  agayne, 
for  a  token  from  me  to  prqye  for  me.  I  lyke  spesiall  well  Dorothy 
Coly  ;  I  praye  you  be  good  unto  her.  I  woulde  wytte  whether  this 
be  she  that  you  wrote  me  of.  If  not,  yet  I  praye  you  be  good  to  the 
tother,  as  you  maye,  in  her  affliccion^  and  to  my  good  daughter . 
Joone  Aleyn  too.  Geve  her,  I  praye  you,  some  kynde  aunswere,  for 
she  sued  hither  to  me  this  day  to  praye  you  be  good  to  her.  I  com- 
ber you,  good  Margaret,  much>  but  I  woulde  be  sory  if  it  shoulde 
b^  any  longer  than  tomorrow.  For  it  is  St.  Thomas  even,  and  the 
utas  of  St.  Peter ;  and  therefore  tomorrow  long  I  to  go  to  God ;  it 
were  a  day  very  mete  and  convenient  for  me.  I  never  liked  youre 
manner  toward  me  better^  than  whan  you  kissed  me  laste ;  for  I 
love  when  daughterly  love  and  deere  charitye  hath  no  leysure  to  loke 
to  worldlye  curtesy.  Farewell,  my  deere  chylde,  and  praye  for  me, 
and  I  shcdl  for  you  and  all  youre  frendes,  that  we  maye  merelye  mete 
in  heaven.  I  thankc  you  for  youre  grete  cost.  I  sende  now  my  good 
daughter  Clement  her  algorisme  stone,  and  I  sende  her  and  my 
godde-sonne,  and  all  her*s,  Goddes  blessing  and  myne.  I  praye  you, 
at  time  convenient,  recommende  me  to  my  good  sonne  John  More.  I 
liked  wel  his  naturall  fashion.  Oure  Lorde  blesse  hym  and  hys  good 
wyfe,  my  loving  daughter,  to  whom  I  praye  hym  to  be  good,  as  he 
hathe  great  cause :  and  that  if  the  lande  of  myne  come  to  hys 
hande,  he  breake  not  my  wyll  concemynge  hys  sister  Daunce.  And  . 
our  Lorde  blesse  Thomas  and  Austen,  and  all  that  they  shall  have/ 

There  were,  however,  still  some  persons  who  endeavoured  to 
make  Sir  Thomas  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Kit}g.  Tired 
Dvith  their  importunities,  he  mentioned  before  one  of  these 
creatures  he  had  changed  his  mind.  The  courtier,  full  of  joy 
to  have  succeeded  in  what  neither  the  King  nor  the  council 
could  bring  about,  hastened  to  court  with  the  news ;  but  was 
ordered  immediately  to  return  to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  know 
in  what  Sir  Thomas  had  changed  his  mind.  ^  At  first,'  was 
the  answer,  *  I  had  thought  of  shaving  my  beard  before  going 
to  my  execution,  but  I  am  now  resolved  that  my  beard  shall 
share  the  fate  of  my  head.'  When  he  was  told  the  King,  from 
special  grace,  had  altered  the  dreadful  punishment  of  high  trea- 
son into  that  of  decapitation,  he  replied, '  God  preserve  all  mine 
from  such  special  grace  !' 

£arly  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  July,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  an 
intimate  friend  of  More's,  came  to  announce  to  him  that  he 
was  to  be  executed  on  that  day,  that  he  might  prepare  for  his 
end.  *  I  thank  you  heartily,*  said  More,  *  for  your  good  tidings. 
I  was  always  obliged  to  his  Majesty  for  the  favours  and  places 
of  honour  he  bestowed  upon  me.  Now,  believe  me,  I  am  still 
more  obliged  to  him  for  having  sent  me  here,  where  I  had  suf- 
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iicient  leisure  and  occasion  to  prepare  myself  for  my  last  end ; 
and,  by  God,  for  nothing  do  I  owe  him  more  thanks  than  for 
having  so  speedily  delivered  me  of  the  troubles  of  this  world/ 
His  friend  still  told  him^  that  it  was  the  royal  will  he  should 
abstain  from  all  harangue  to  the  people  before  his  execution. 
^  It  is  well  you  inform  me  of  this,'  answered  Sir  Thomas^  ^  for 
I  had  purposed  to  speak  some  words  on  the  occasion,  though 
nothing  that  might  offend  his  Majesty  or  any  body  else.  Bat 
I  shall  willingly  obey  the  commands  of  my  master,  and  I  only 
beseech  you,  good  Mr.  Pope,  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  that 
my  daughter  Margaret  may  assist  at  my  burial/  ^  The  iving,' 
replied  Pope,  '  is  content  that  your  wife  and  children,  and  your 
other  friends,  be  at  liberty  to  assist  at  it/  ^  Oh,  how  much  am 
I  obliged  to  his  Majesty  for  taking  my  poor  burial  in  his  gracious 
consideration !  *  He  then,  with  many  tears,  took  leave  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope :  *  Be  comforted,'  he  said,  *  I  trust  to  Giod  we 
shall  once  meet  again ;'  and  in  order  to  cheer  his  firiend  by 
his  own  example,  he  composedly  observed,  ^  Indeed,  I  do  not 
perceive  any  dangerous  !  symptoms :  our  patient  could  have 
uved  still  many  a  day,  if  such  had  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
King/ 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  led  from  the  Tower.  His 
beard  was  long,  his  fece  pale  and  emaciated,  his  eyes  often 
turned  to  heaven ;  in  his  hands  he  bore  a  red  crucifix.  When 
he  passed  the  house  of  some  pious  woman,  she  came  to  offer 
him  a  cup  of  wine ;  but  he  refused  it  with  the  words,  ^  Christ 
drank  not  wine,  but  vinegar  and  gall/  Another  woman  pursued 
him,  asking  for  the  papers  she  had  left  in  his  hands  as  Lord 
Chancellor ;  *  Good  woman,'  More  told  her,  *  have  but  patience 
for  one  hour,  and  you  shall  see  how  the  King  will  deliver  me 
from  the  care  of  your  papers  as  of  all  other  things/  By  a 
third  womari  he  was  even  reproached  for  having  wronged  her  by 
his  judgment  as  Chancellor ;  ^  I  remember  your  cause  very 
well,'  he  said,  ^  but  if  I  had  still  to  decide  it,  I  should  not 
judge  otherwise/ 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he  turned  to  one  of  the 
sheriff's  officers,  begging  his  assistance  in  ascending  it,  adding, 
*  For  my  descent  I  shsJl  take  cai^  myself  As  he  was  for- 
bidden to  harangue  the  people,  he  desired  them  to  pray  for  him, 
declaring  he  died  a  faithful  subject  to  the  King,  in  the  true 
Catholic  faith.  IJpon  this  he  knelt  down,  and  prayed  with 
great  fervency.  Having  finished  his  devotion,  he  cheerfully 
rose,  and,  embracing  the  executioner,  who  had  begged  his 
pardon,  he  said,  *  Thou  wilt  to-day  do  me  the  greatest  service 
that  is  in  the  power  of  man.    Have  courage,  and  do  not  fail  to 
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perfonn  thy  ofiBce;  my  neck  is  very  short,  therefore  take  care 
how  thou  strikest,  that  thou  acquit  thyself  honourably/ 

When  the  executioner  was  about  to  muffle  his  head,  ^  that 
will  I  do  myself,'  he  said,  and  tied  the  neckcloth  round  his  eyes. 
Laying  his  hea/1  upon  the  block,  he  desired  the  executioner  to 
stay  one  moment  till  he  had  put  aside  his  beard,  as  that  had 
committed  no  treason  —  and  with  one  stroke  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 


Art,  VL — Las  Comedias  de  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
Por  Juan  Jorge  Keil.  Tomos  primero  y  secundo,  Leip- 
sique,  1827,  1828. 

THE  drama  of  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  same  state  of  society 
and  manners  as  her  poetry,  presents  to  us  the  same  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Gothic  chivalry  and  Arabian  romance ;  is 
modified  by  the  same  circumstances  of  international  inter- 
course; and,  like  the  latter,  is  also  marked  by  two  distinct 
periods — the  first  an  age  of  barbarous  grandeur,  and  the  second 
the  perfection  of  the  romantic  style,  when  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon  embellished  it  with  all  the  grace  and  sublimity  of 
which  it  was  susceptible ; — in  its  infancy  nurtured  by  the  people, 
and  in  its  maturity  and  decline  the  favourite  of  kings  and  courts. 
Rejecting  the  conventional  rules  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  stages, 
on  which  Ferreira  in  Portugal,  and  Trissino  and  Ruccelai  in 
Italy,  had  framed  their  works ;  those  ofiBcers,  who,  during  the 
Italian  wars  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  witnessed,  at  the  Court  of 
Ferrara,  and  elsewhere,  the  comedies  of  Ariosto  and  Macchia- 
velli,  perhaps  possessing,  like  our  own  great  dramatist,  but  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  desired  to  have  something  of  their  own 
resembling  those  compositions,  without  dreaming  of  the  study 
or  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Hence  their  drama  acquired  a 
noble  and  chivalrous  character,  which,  if  not  formed  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  literary  Jurisconsults,  at  least  preserves  a 
more  independent  and  original  spirit.  Hence,  too,  the  contrast 
between  the  tameness  of  the  Italian  and  the  native  genius  of 
the  Spaniard, — the  eternal  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
more  interesting  materials  drawn  from  the  history  and  feelings 
of  Christian  ages. 

On  perusing  their  works,  we  are  stmck  with  the  want  of  some 
piece  of  commanding  merit,  to  which  we  might  at  once  refer, 
as  displaying  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  which  might 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  other  nations.  No 
pelebrated  tragedy,  (for  it  is  by  tragedies  more  than  by  come- 
dies 
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dies  that  the  drama  of  any  nation  is  appreciated^  developing 
those  universal  passions  which  make  the  whole  world  akin.     I^ 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  their  early  poets  had  the  requisite 
powers,  a  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  and  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  imagination  predominated  over  rules,  it  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  their  powers  were  dissipated 
by  their  great  fertility.     It  would  seem  as  if  they  never  thought 
or  acquiring  a  lasting  reputation  or  superiority  over  their  rivals 
by  one  grand  effort  of  thought,  but  rather  by  a  multiplicity  of 
loose  works,  which  reduce  their  merit  merely  to  that  of  inge- 
nious novel-writers.     This,  however,  might  also  depend  upon 
what  was  then  considered  by  the  public  as  the  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  the  stage.    Their  plays  were  too  often  the  labour  but 
of  a  few  days,  sometimes  even  of  a  few  hours ;  and,  seduced  by 
the  advantage  of  a  language  in  which  almost  every  person  cduld 
versify,  and  the  prospect  of  speedy  remuneration,  it  wafe  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  preferred  the  fleeting  breath  of 
popular  applause  to  the  criticism  of  their  more  learned  contem- 
poraries, or  the  judgment  of  posterity.     It  was  not  until  a  na- 
tional style  of  comedy  had  become  firmly  established,  that  Cal- 
deron,  Moreto,  Soils,  and  others,  turned  their  genius  to  the 
composition  of  plays  of  more  purity,  more  invention,  and  exhi- 
biting more  correct  copies  of  manners.     Among  that  variety 
there  will  be  found  much  invention,  noble  and  refined  senti- 
ments, characters  marked  with  force  and  sustained  with  dignity, 
happy  situations,  well-managed  surprises,  and  a  rapid  succession 
of  incidents,  that  never  permits  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
to  languish  for  a  moment.     Such  are  the  beauties  which  the 
comedies  of  those  illustrious  poets  offer  to  us,  from  whose  spoils 
the  Ctrf,  Geolier  de  Soi-mefne,  Le  Menteur^  and  so  many  other 
works,  were  brought  from  the  heart  of  Castile  to  shine  on  the 
French  boards;   and  from  whom  Massinger,   Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Dryden,  in  England,  extracted  so  much  of  what 
is  excellent  in  their  dramatic  works.    The  last  age  includes  the 
termination  of  the  Austrian  and  the    commencement  of  the 
French  rule,  the  period  of  the  greatest  degradation  of  Spain  in 
politics,  and  of  her  greatest  abasement  in  literature.  That  fiame 
of  imagination  which,  during  a  century,  had  given  her  so  many 
poets,  was  now  extinct,  and  those  who  came  after  no  longer 
possessed  the  same  enthusiasm  or  brilliancy.     Then  sprung  up. 
a  crowd  of  parasites,  similar  to  the  opera-writers  and  court- 
flatterers  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ignoble  race  of  our  own  second 
Charles,  of  whose  name  or  works  the  world  has  no  renown. 
As  their  poets,  debarred  from  the  more  noble  subjects  of  the 
muse,  and  contrasting  the   beauty  of  external  nature   ih  h. 
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smiling^  glowing  land,  with  the  moral  deformity  of  man,  found 
a  vent  to  their  feelings  by  ranging  in  the  Armida  gardens  of 
romance,  and  by  clothing  the  pastoral  life  with  the  charms  of 
an  ideal  Arcadia,  (even  as  Guido  traced  an  angel-beauty  from 
the  coarse  features  of  a  rustic,)— or  were  obliged  to, con  tent 
themselves  with  singing,  in  long  obscure  canzonis,  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  their  mistresses,  and  their  own  intolerable 
martyrdom ;  m  like  manner,  their  dramatists  were  reduced  by 
a  similar  necessity  to  recur  to  an  ideal  world,  and  to  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  romantic,  though  unnatural,  incidents — and 
this  was  all  that  was  demanded  of  them  by  their  hearers.  Since 
the  discovery  of  America,  luxury  and  effeminacy  had  made  rapid 
progress,  and  the  ancient  virtues  had  disappeared ;  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  gone ;  a  customary  indulgence  in  gratifications  had 
rendered  the  taste  more  lively,  the  imagination  more  craving : 
and  an  impassioned  people,  living  under  an  ardent  sky,  desired 
to  have  pleasure  at  will,  wherever  they  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  kinff  or  the  grand  inquisitor.  It  was  in  this  disposition 
the  Spaniards  now  visited  their  theatres ;  and  the  most  inge- 
nious and  captivating  works  could  not  satisfy  their  taste,  if  they 
did  not  intoxicate  their  imagination  by  a  succession^of  brilliant 
and  varied  scenes,  and  offer  to  their  minds  a  strong  excitement, 
without  disturbing  them  with  the  recollection  of  any  sort  of 
principle  or  method — any  rule  or  law.  On  that  stage,  every 
regularity  seemed  tiresome,  even  that  of  beauty  itself. 

As  no  history  which  we  could  presume  to  give  of  the  national 
drama  could  equal,  either  in  interest  or  authority,  the  description 
presented  by  Cervantes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Comedies,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  laying  the  words  of  it  before  our  readers. 

*  Gentle  reader,'  says  he,  'you  must  pardon  me,  if,  in  this  pro- 
logue, you  see  me  depart  a  little  from  my  usual  modesty.  Some 
time  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  a  society  of  my  friends,  where  they 
treated  of  comedies,  and  things  relating  to  them.  This  subject  was 
discussed  with  so  much  subtlety  and  learning,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
they  arrived  at  perfection.  Thev  spoke  also  of  him  who,  first  of  all 
in  Spain,  drew  Comedy  from  her  swaddling-clothes,  and  dressed 
her  in  pomp  and  magnificence.  As  the  eldest  of  the  company,  I 
said  that  I  remembered  hearing  the  great  Lope  de  Rueda,  a  man 
equally  famous  for  his  acting  and  intelligence.  He  was  born  at 
Seville,  and  by  trade  a  gold-beater.  He  was  admirable  in  pastoral 
poetry,  in  which  style  no  one  surpassed  him,  either  before  or  since. 
Although  I  could  not  then  judge  of  the  goodness  of  his  verses,  being 
a  'Child,  there  still  abide  some  of  them  in  my  memory,  which,  on 
reviewing  in  this  my  ripe  age,  I  find  not  unworthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion. In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spaniard,  all  the  furniture  of  a 
comedian  was  held  in  one  sack^  and  consisted  of  four  white  shep- 
herd's 
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herd's  pelisses,  garnished  with  gilt  copper;  foor  beards,  and  filsc 
heads  of  hair ;  and  four  crooks,  more  or  less.    The  comedies  were 
only  conversations,  like  eclogues,  between  two  or  three  swains  and 
shepherdesses,  embellished  and  prolonged  by  two  or  three  inter- 
medes,  with  negroes,  clowns,  and  Biscayans.   This  same  Lope  made 
these  four  parts  with  all  the  excellence  and  truth  ima^nabJe.     In 
those  days  there  were  no  wings  to  the  stage,  no  combats  of  Moors 
and  Christians  on  foot  and  horseback,  no  figures  which  arose,  or 
seemed  to  arise,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  trap- 
door of  the  stage ;  and  that  was  formed  by  a  few'  benches  and 
planks,  which  raised  it  about  four  palms  above  the  ground.     One 
did  not  then  see,  descending  from  the  heavens,  angels,  or  souls 
borne  upon  clouds.    All  the  ornament  of  the  theatre  was  an  old  rug, 
sustained  by  cords  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  separated  the 
tiring-room  from  the  scene.     Behind  it  were  placed  the  musicians, 
who  sung,  without  guitar,  some  old  romance  or  so.    Lope  de  Rueda 
died,  and,  on  account  of  his  celebrity  and  excellence,  was  interred 
between  the  two  choirs,  in  the  great  church  of  Cordova,  in  the  same 
spot  where  that  famous  clown,  Luis  Lope,  lies  buried.     Naharro,  a 
native  of  Toledo,  succeeded  him,  and  made  himself  celebrated  above 
all  others  for  the  character  of  a  foolish,  cowardly  intermeddler.    He 
increased  the  decorations  of  the  comedies,  and  changed  the  sack  for 
the  dresses  into  coffers  and  chests,  and  brought  on  the  scene,  the 
music,  which,  prior  to  that  time,  sung  behind  the  ctlrtain,  and  also 
deprived  the  farce-players  of  their  beards ;  for,  till  his  day,  no  one 
acted  without  them.     He  wished  that  all  should  show  themselves 
with  uncovered  batteries,  except  those  who  were  to  play  the  parts  of 
old  men,  or  to  change  their  visages.  Naharro  invented  scenes,  cloudsi 
thunder,  lightning,  challenges,  and  battles ;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
was  curried  to  the  perfection  which  we  see  now-a-days,  (and  it  is  here 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  limits  of  my  modesty,)  at 
a  time  when  we  see  acted  on  the  theatres  of  Madrid,  '  Th^  Captives  of 
Algiers,'  which  I  composed,  the  '  Numantia,'  and  the  •  Naval  Battle.' 
It  is  there  that  I  ventured  to  reduce  comedies  of  five,  acts,  of  which 
they  had  formerly  consisted,  into  four.  I  was  the  first  who  represented 
the  imaginations  and  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  and  brought  forth 
images  of  morality  on  the  stage,  with  the  universal  applause  of  spec- 
tators. In  that  time  I  composed  from  twenty  to  thirty  comedies,  which 
were  all  acted  without  the  public  throwing  at  the  actors  cucumbers 
or  oranges,  or  any  of  those  things  which  the  spectators  launch  at  the 
beads  of  bad  comedians.    They  followed  their  career  without  hisses, 
confusion,  or  clamour.     I  began  to  occupy  myself  with  other  afiairs, 
abandoned  the  pen  and  the  stage,  and  thereupon  appeared  that  pro- 
digy of  nature.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  bore  away  the  comic  diadem. 
He  subjected  and  reduced  to  his  dominion  all  the  farce  writers,  filled 
the  world  with  comedies,  agreeable,   happily  arranged,  and  in  so 
great  profusion,  that  those  ,which  he  has  written  are  not  contained 
in  ten  thousand  leaves,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  he  has  seen  them  all 
acted,  or  at  least  has  ieen  assured  that  they  were.     If  all  those  writers 
who  wished  to  share  his  glory  were  to  unite  their  works  together, 

they 
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they  would  not  have  written  the  half  of  what  be  has  composed  alone. 
Notwithstanding  this,  as  God  does  not  accord  all  things  to  all  men, 
one  cannot  cease  to  esteem  the  works  of  Doctor  Ramon,  who  was  the 
greatest  labourer  after  the  great  Lopej  the  ingenious  intrigues  of 
the  Licentiate  Michael  Sanchez  j  the  gravity  of  the  Doctor  Mira  de 
Amescua,  who  does  so  much  honour  to  our  country  j  the  sagacity 
and  prodigious  invention  of  the  Canon  Tarraga ;  the  sweetness  of 
Guillen  de  Castro  5  the  finesse  of  Aguilar  j  the  noise,  pageantry, 
and  grandeur  of  the  comedies  of  Louis  de  Guevara  j  the  subtle  wit 
of  Antonio  de  Galarza,  whose  pieces  are  written  in  provincial  jargon  ; 
and,  finally,  the  lovecheats  of  Gaspar  de  Avila — for  all  these,  and 
some  others,  have  assisted  the  great  Lope  in  the  creation  of  his 
theatre.' 

The  Spaniards  have  freed  themselves  from  the  law  of  the 
unities,  which  the  French  follow  on  their  theatre.  The  latter 
require,  that  a  piece,  whether  comic  or  tragic,  should  exhibit 
one  principal  action  alone,  and  that  this  action  should  take 
place  within  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  one  place^ 
or,  as  their  great  critic  has  expressed  it, 

*  Qu'en  un  lieu,  qu'en  un  jour,  un  seul  fait  accompli, 
Tienne  jusqu  2i  la  fin,  le  thti&tre  rempli.' 

This  rule  has  appeared  to  the  former  too  circumscribed,  and 
they  have  accordingly  opened  a  more  extensive  field  in  their 
works,  where  a  single  play  often  contains  the  whole  life  of  a 
man ;  the  scene  in  the  first  act  being  in  France,  in  the  second 
in  Italy,  and  the  third  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  neglect  of 
the  unities  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  they  differ.  The 
French  prefer  plays  of  character,  and  the  Spaniards  despise 
them  ;  the  former,  subjects  that  are  simple  and  little  charged 
with  incidents — at  Madrid  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  To  omit 
nothing  which  can  assist  in  giving  a  complete  idea  of  the  Spa- 
nish theatre,  we  add,  that  princes  and  nobles,  buffoons  and 
priests,  angels  and  demons,  virtues  and  vices,  in  short,  all  real 
and  imaginary  beings  figure  there,  and  are  sometimes  assembled 
in  the  same  piece.  The  word  ^  comedy,'  in  the  language  of 
that  theatre,  means  something  far  different  from  that  which  was 
called  comedy  among  the  Greek  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
greatest  part  of  modem  Europe.  It  is  a  generic  name,  under 
which  is  comprehended  various  kinds  of  dramatic  compositions, 
which,  though  in  reality  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  are, 
nevertheless,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
principle  of  modem  and  ancient  comedy  is  satire ;  that  of  the 
Spanish  is  quite  different.  We  must  seek  this  principle,  says 
Bouterwek,  in  compositions,  where  an  imagination,  daring  and 
irregular,  has  blended  truth  with  interesting  fiction,  without 

dreaming 
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dreaming  of  separating  the  sad  from  the  gay  scenes — the  grief 
from  the  laughter.  In  a  word,  the  Spanish  comedy,  in  its 
^fondy  is  a  araraatic  novel ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  there  are 
tragical  and  lively  novels,  historical  novels,  and  novels  alto- 
geuier  of  imagination,  so,  in  the  Spanish  comedy,  there  are  as 
many  directions  given  to  the  dramatic  interest  In  these 
plays,  at  in  romances^  princes  and  potentates  are  not  more  out 
of  place  than  grooms  or  fops,  and,  if  the  plot  demands  it,  no-* 
thing  prevents  these  different  personages  from  figuring  in  it  at 
the  same  time.  Satire,  in  this  species  of  comedy,  is  only  an 
accessory,  which  the  poet  may  either  introduce  or  exclude  as 
he  pleases — delineation  of  character  is  not  more  essential  with 
.him;  and  the  strangest  mingling  of  scenes — burlesque  and 
toucbinff,  mean  and  pathetic — ^is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  bis  piece :  for,  provided  it  interests,  it  matters  little 
of  what  nature  is  the  excitement;  the  only  object  is  to  amuse ) 
but  it  amuses  in  another  manner  than  the  comedy^  which  has 
for  its  end  the  satire  of  vices  and  follies.  In  the  comedies  of 
the  sword  and  cloak,  (so  called,  because  the  characters  were 
drawn  from  the  fashionable  world,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  times,)  the  most  licentious 
gallantries,  coloured  by  a  slight  decency,  feebly  upheld  by 
honour,  never  by  ideas  of  morality,  are  their  essence.  If  the 
poet  paints  lively  passions,  these  are  precipitated  towards 
their  conclusion  with  a  vehemence  truly  Spanish.  If  he  paints 
them  soft  and  sentimental^  they  are  insufferable  in  tirades  full 
of  languor,  and  a  play  upon  words  full  of  affectation.  <  L'amour 
excuse  tout,'  was  then  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  better  ranks 
of  society,  and  the  characters  of  Lope  de  Vega,  both  men  and 
women,  behave  in  conformity  with  this  rule.  Treacheries,  and 
the  most  scandalous  devices,  abound  in  these  plays  on  the 
slightest  occasion;  men  of  condition  draw  their  swords,  and 
even  murders  are  regarded  but  as  episodical  events.  The  plays 
of  Lope  are  not  more  removed  from  the  perfection  of  the  ro- 
mantic than  of  the  classic  style,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
from  the  unexampled  celerity  with  which  he  wrote;  but  by 
traits  of  a  superior  talent^  as  well  as  by  his  wonderful  fecun- 
dity, he  impressed  a  new  character  on  his  theatre.  His  works 
are  all  unfinished,  but  almost  always  display  some  spark  of 
genius,  and,  at  times,  sentiments  singularly  noble  and  chival- 
rous. In  the  ^  Diacreta  Venganza,*  a  fine  scene  occurs  between 
the  hero  of  the  play  and  his  enemies,  who  have  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  sign  an  order  for  his  arrest,  which  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  his  best  passages.  The  discourse  of  Don  Juan  is 
full  of  dignity  and  discretion. 

*  Juan. 
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Ramiro. 


Juan. 

Vasco, 


Juan. 


JtAN.    I  yield  obedience  to  the  royal  mandatei 

Nor  do  I  grieve  to  lose  my  sovereign's  favour ; 
For  of  mine  innocence  I  test  assured. 
Like  Joseph,  crown'd  with  honour  from  this  prison 
Shall  I  come  forth  ; — but  that  I  cannot  tell  thee. 
Noble  Ramiro  ! — words  which  1  did  meditate— 
You  understand  me  ? 

All  things  terminate ; 
And  this  captivity  will  have" an  end. 
Then^  should'st  thou  seek  an  answer^  thou  wilt  ever 
At  thy  disposal  find  me. 

I  accept 
That  word,  and  make  it  now  my  consolation. 
This  is  no  time  to  treat  of  a  defiance. 
When  thou  perforce  must  render  up  thy  sword  i-- 
Nor  is  it,  methinks,  bath'd  in  the  African  blood 
So  deeply,  as  to  cause  fear  or  remorse 
In  breasts  of  cavaliers  such  as  Ramiro. 
Yasco  d'  Acuha !  I  do  ne'er  lose  heart 
At  fortune's  crosses  and  adversities  : 
But  much  I  marvel,  that  I  see  you  three 
Building  ambitious  hopes  upon  my  fall. 
Because  you  have  discovered  that  your  king 
Is  but  a  mortal,  and  may  be  deceived. 
Albeit  ye  saw  with  envy  my  advancement. 
This  sword  I  give  you.     Well  ye  know  it  all : 
In  Coymbra  and  the  Algarves  hath  it  served. 
If  not  in  Africa. — ^But  wherefore  weary  ine 
In  yielding  satis&ction  to  your  rage ! 
Take  it ; — and  be  ye  certain,  for  this  wrong 
Dearly  ye  shall  account. 

Were*t  not  the  bonds. 
Thou  would'st  not  speak  so  proudly. . 

Nuno,  friend ! 
Less  rigour ! 

Guards  advance ! 

Tello! 
Sefior ! 
Mark  what  hath  passed ! ' 

Even  the  traitors  of  the  Spanish  stage  are  never  the  cowards 
of  the  Italian.  The  character  of  Nufio*s  sarcasm  will  be  re- 
marked in  reproaching  Juan  with  taking  advantage — not  thiit 
be  is  the  stronger  but  the  weaker  party.     It  could  only  be 

E laced  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  extremely  sensitive  as  to  his 
onouir.  And  yet  the  ^  Discreet  Vengeance '  is  effected  by  the 
same  dishonourable  means  as  the  injury :  Juan  causes  some 
false  letters  to  fall  into  the  king^s  hands^  by  means  of  which 

his 
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his  enemies  appear  guilty  of  ihe  crimes  wfaidi  they  had  laid  to 
his  charge  ! 

But  to  gi^e  a  more  perfect  acqaaintance  with  his  writings^  we 
shall  adopt  the  method  usually  followed,  of  extracting  from  his 
inexhaustible  store  the  plot  of  one  of  his  pieces,  composed  from 
the  same  story  as  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  begins 
as  follows : — 

Romeo  and  Anselmo,  two  young  cavaliers  of  the  faction  of 
the  Montagues,  appear  in  a  street  of  Verona,  before  the  palace 
of  Antonio,  chief  of  the  Capulets,  discoursing  of  a  feast  wluch 
is  going  on  within.  There  is  a  ball  and  concert,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  violins  are  heard.  Romeo  manifests  a  strong  desire  to 
enter,  but  his  friend  dissuades  him  from  it,  remonstrating  on  the 
temerity  of  such  an  action.  ^  You  are  not  ignorant,'  adds  he, 
^  that  an  implacable  hatred  separates  for  ever  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets, — an  hereditary  hatred,  which  we  feel  in  our 
cradles,  and  is  envenomed  more  and  more  by  age ;  and  a  hun- 
dred times  our  mutual  discords  have  bathed  in  blood  the  plains 
of  Verona.  What  project  do  you  meditate?  How  will  you 
excuse  yourself  to  your  father,  for  having  entered  a  house  wluch 
he  abhors  ?  Besides,  you  run  to  throw  yourself  into  the  hands 
of  your  most  cruel  enemies,  whom  you  have  reason  to  fear  will 
deprive  you  of  life.'  ^  My  dear  Anselmo,'  replies  Romeo, 
^  deign  for  once  to  lose  sight  of  your  prudence,  and  grant  me 
this  mark  of  friendship.  I  feel  a  supernatural  transport  urging 
me  to  enter  the  house  of  Antonio.  Doubtless  this  ball  will 
have  assembled  all  the  principal  dames  of  their  party,  and  we 
shall  behold  and  admire  them.  I  augur  to  myself  some  good 
from  it ;  for  it  seems  heaven  has  taken  the  pains  to  divide  her 
gifts  between  their  faction  and  ours.  The  Montagues  have  ever 
produced  men  of  incomparable  valour ;  and  among  the  Capulets 
we  have  always  seen  dames  of  sucli  ravishing  beauty,  that 
Nature  seems  to  have  stolen  their  die  from  the  seraphs.  O,  that 
love  would  come  and  end  our  quarrels  !  how  happy  would  Ve- 
rona be  ! — ^the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world  would  have 
cause  to  envy  her ! '  Anselmo,  after  much  reluctance,  yields  to 
his  caprice;  and  being  now  resolved,  they  mask  themselves  for 
their  greater  safety,  and  enter.  The  scene  changes.  It  fs  now 
a  spacious  and  magnificent  garden,  where  there  is  seen  a  number 
of  dames  and  cavaliers,  variously  dispersed.  A  band  of  musi- 
cians appear  in  the  back  ground,  and  from  time  to  time  sound 
a  few  chords  on  their  instruments.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  picture 
of  a  grand  ^  bal  champ^tre ; '  and  this  ball  is  in  the  house  of 
Antonio.  While  a  few  masks  amuse  themselves  with  dancings 
Octavio,  the  son  of  Teobaldo,  pays  his  respects  to  Julia^  the 
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daughter  of  Antonio.  These  two  old  men,  who  are  heads  of 
tbe  Capulets,  advance  on  the  stage,  and  display  their  joy  at 
seeing  their  children  so  pleased  with  each  other,  as  they  intend 
to  unite  them  in  marriage.  But  affairs  do  not  proceed  alto- 
gether as  they  wish.  Octavio  loves  Julia ;  but  she  is  content 
-with  answering  his  protestations  with  cool  politeness.  Anselmo 
and  Romeo  enter,  and  mix  with  the  company.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  Julia  strikes  the  attention  of  the  latter,  who  regards 
her  with  looks  of  admiration :  he  is  troubled ;  and,  no  longer 
aware  of  his  actions,  takes  off  his  mask.  Antonio  instantly 
recognises  him,  but  is  persuaded  by  Teobaldo  to  conceal  his 
anger.  During  their  dialogue,  Julia  and  Romeo  eye  each  other 
tenderly.  The  lady  says,  in  admiring  the  cavalier,  *  If  ever 
Ix)ve  descended  among  men,  he  assumed  the  air  and  counte- 
nance of  this  unknown.  What  trouble  invades  my  spirits  ? 
Ah !  it  is  Love  himself,  who  comes  to  drive  peace  from  my 
heart ! '  On  the  other  part,  Romeo  exclaims,  ^  Wherefore  am  I 
of  the  blood  of  Montague  ?  Would  it  have  cost  heaven  more 
te  have  made  me  a  Capulet  ?' 

Imperceptibly,  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  the  assembly 
allows  him  to  join  the  lady,  and  make  his  declaration.  While 
she  listens  without  anger,  Octavio  interrupts  their  conversation. 
Julia  slips  a  ring  into  her  lover's  hand,  and  grants  him  a  meet- 
ing in  the  garden  for  the  following  night.  As  the  day  draws  to 
ft  close,  tbe  company  separate.  All  the  actors  depart,  and  there 
i^emain  only  Julia  and  her  maid,  Celia,  on  the  stage. 

*  Julia.     But  how  did  he  venture  to  enter  this  house  ? 

Celia.     Truly,  madam,  with  great  risk. 

Julia.  Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo  !  what  was  thy  design  ?  why  show 
thyself  in  such  a  dangerous  place  ?  My  father  will  think  you  came 
to  brave  him.    1  tremble  for  thy  life.  Oh,  heavens,  how  I  love  thee ! 

Celia.  How,  Senora !  guard  yopr  heart  better.  Consider,  the 
consequences  of  such  an  attachment  could  only  be  unfortunate  for 
you. 

Julia.  But  how  to  disengage  me  !  Must  I  pass  in  his  mind  for 
one  without  faith  or  honour  ? 

Celia.     Such  consideration  to  a  stranger  is  useless. 

Julia.    But  I  have  given  him  a  ring. 

Celia.     An  innocent  gallantry,  which  might  escape  in  a  day  of  joy. 

Julia.     But — 

Celia.     How,  another  but,  madam  ? 

Julia.  Celia,  do  not  vex  me ;  he  will  come  to  speak  this  night 
in  the  garden :  I  have  promised  to  meet  him. 

Celia.  Do  not  go — ^his  pride  will  be  oflfended,  and  you  will  see 
him  no  more.     *Tis  the  only  way  to  cure  your  wound  speedily. 

Julia.    You  are  right.    Now  that  I  know  I  ought  to  avoid  him» 

I  feel 
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I  fed  that  a  second  intemew  would  only  wound  my  bonoWt  and 
deprive  me  of  the  little  tranquillity  left  To-morrow  thou  shalt 
seek  him,  and  tell  him  from  me,  |hat  the  hlood  whence  he  is  sprung 
places  insurmountable  barriers  between  us>  and  that  I  beseech  him 
not  to  approach  our  mansion. 

Ckli/u  I  will  obey ;  for,  frankly,  I  was  in  pain  to  see  you  take 
such  pleasure  in  his  conversation. 

Julia.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  tell  me  tiiat  be  was  the  son  of 
Frabicio  ? 

Celia.  His  servant  seated  himself  near  me,  and  I  had  some 
inclination  to  listen  to  him. 

Julia.    The  servant  of  Romeo? 

Cella.  Yes,  Senora ;  and  I  swear  to  yoq,  if  the  master  bae 
attractions,  the  servant  does  not  want  for  merit  also. 

Julia.  Endeavour,  by  means  of  this  man,  to  know  if  Borneo 
loves  any  other  lady  in  tlUs  city. 

Celia.  What  can  it  matter  to  you  ? — ^you  have  resolved  to  banish 
lum  from  your  thoughts. 

Julia.  I  had  forgotten.  But,  after  all,  what  harm  can  it  do  to 
inquire  if  he  has  paid  his  homage  elsewhere? 

Celia.  Why  give  yourself  the  trouble,  since  he  is  not  for  you? 
Permit  him  to  love  whom  he  pleases. 

Julia.  Leave  me !  thou  tormentest  me.  If  I  wish  him  not  to 
love  any  other  one,  is  it  for  you  to  oppose  it  ? 

Celia.    That  were  most  unjust,  truly.  " 

Julia.    Still  impertinent. 

Celia,  (Ande.)  She  grows  angry.— Madam,  vrill  you  please  to 
enter? 

Julia.    No ! 

Celia.    But  what  do  you  here  ? 

Julia.    Nothing. 

•Celia.    O  that  Romeo  might  become — 

Julia,    ^at? 

Celia.    Your  spouse. 

Julia.     Do  not  you  see  it  is  a  thing  impossible  ? 

Celia.    Love  hath  done  greater  miracles. 

Julia.  You  jest,  Celiac  and  yet,  in  deceiving,  you  please  me. 
When  once  we  give  way  to  our  tenderness,  the  true  way  not  to  irri- 
tate us,  is  to  speak  according  to  our  fancy.' 

At  night,  Romeo  scales  the  walls  of  AnUmio's  gardes^  and 
persuades  her  to  a  secret  marriage.  Their  happiness  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  Julia's  cousin,  Octavio,  in  a  brawl :  he 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Romeo,  who  is  banished,  in  consequence, 
by  the  Duke,  and  departs,  after  a  tender  scene  with  his  lady,  to 
his  exile.  During  his  absence,  Antonio  presses  his  daughter  to 
accept  the^  hand  of  the  Count  Paris,  to  whom  he  dispatches  an 
psquire^  with  a  letter^  finnouncing  his  intention.  The  messenger 
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finds  the  Count  with  Romeo  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pity,  where 
the  latter  had  heen  saved  by  the  former  from  an  ambuscade  of 
the  Capulets^  into  which  he  had  fallen.  After  reading  the  letter^ 
Paris  hands  it  to  his  companion »  upon  whom  it  makes  a  violent 
impressipn,  as  he  imagines  he  has  been  already  forgotten  by 
Julia.  The  Count  takes  the  road  to  Verpna^  after  protesting 
that  he  will  always  be  his  friend,  notwithstanding  the  alliance 
he  is  about  to  contract  with  the  Capulets.  In  the  scene  which 
follows^  Romeo  abandons  himself  to  all  that  grief  and  despair 
can  suggest,  in  a  speech  which  would  not  be  misplaced  in  the 
mouth  of  Orlando  the  Furious ;  and  at  length  bends  his  steps 
towards  Ferrara,  with  the  design  of  finding  a  new  mistress,  to 
console  him  for  the  infidelity  of  Antonio's  daughter. 

In  the  last  act,  the  unhf^ppy  Julia,  no  longer  able  to  with- 
^nd  th^  commands  of  her  father,  to  avoid  the  hated  marriage^ 
9wallow8  poison. 

The  scene  changes,  and  discovers  a  scene  in  Ferrara,  where 
two  cavaliers,  named  Rutilio  and  Fernando^  are  giving  a  seren- 
ade to  n  dame  of  that  city,  called  Sylvia,  who  appears  but  once 
in  the  pUy,  and  that  only  at  the  window.  The  personages  of 
this  scene  are  quite  episodical,  and  are  bound  by  no  interest  to 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Lope  de  Vega  has  merely  intro- 
duced them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  hero  an  opportunity  of 
seeking  his  revenge.  The  morning  begins  to  break,  Romeo 
draws  near,  and  the  two  cavaliers  and  their  musicians  reUre,  for 
DO  other  reason  than  because  the  poet  ordains  it.  The  young 
Montague  pays  a  few  compliments  to  Sylvia,  but  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  betray  how  absent  are  his  thoughts  from  the 
object  of  his  flattery.  He  is  interrupted  bv  the  sudden  arrival 
of  his  friend  Anselmo,  who  narrates  the  tale  of  Julia's  death, 
together  with  a  secret  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  priest 
who  married  the  lovers,  and  who  had  provided  the  poison. 
This  secret  has  the  effect  of  making  Romeo  depart  immediately 
to  Verona,  and  the  scene  again  takes  a  new  form.  It  is  now 
the  cemetery  of  the  Capulets,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  funereal 
objects,  the  frightful  sight  of  which  would  occasion  disgust  in  a 
comedy.  Julia^  whose  senses  a  potent  opiate  had  steeped  in 
forgetfulness,  at  last  a(wakes ;  her  astonishment  and  love  inspire 
her  with  a  soliloquy,  sufficiently  lengthy  indeed^  but  not  with- 
out beauty.  Romeo  and  his  servant  draw  near.  The  buffoonery 
of  the  latter  sheds  an  air  of  the  comic  over  the  scene,  under 
which  all  the  horror  disappears.  The  union  of  the  former  with 
his  spouse  is  accompanied  by  the  most  tender  mari^s  of  love 
f^nd  joy,  and  they  depart  in  happiness  from  Verona,  to  the 
country-hoi^se  of  Julia's  father,  where  tiiey  resolve  to  abide  in 
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coocealmeiit  until  they  can  escape  with  safety.  But  fbrtime 
decides  othenriae.  Antonio^  along  with  Dorothea,  the  daughter 
of  Teobaldo,  ^dioni  he  has  resc^Ted  to  marry  ^nce  the  supposed 
death  of  JnJia,  arrire  with  many  great  senicHrs  at  the  villa,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  espousals ;  and,  aft»  a  strange 
scene,  in  which  Julia,  in  the  character  of  a  ^ost,  rates  her 
fiither  through  the  key-bole  for  his  barbarity,  the  whole  is  dis- 
covered and  pardoned.  The  Count  Paris,  who  is  present,  prides 
himself  on  bis  magnanimity,  in  giving  up  his  rights  to  Julia. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  piece ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  supe^uous  scenes,  and  tiie  ejctreme  length  of  the 
action  weaken  it  considerably.  Hie  sentiments  of  Julia  are 
noble,  tender,  and  delicate.  Her  clandestine  marriage  with 
Romeo  is  a  weakness ;  but  it  is  this  weakness  which  renders 
the  action  more  theatrical.  The  Stagjrrite  demands,  in  the 
dramatic  personages,  a  mediocre  virtue,  that  is,  a  virtue  which, 
though  brilliant,  yet  pays  some  tribute  to  the  passions ;  and 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  approved  of  his  taste. 
Another  thing  to  be  admired  in  her  character  is,  that  sbe  never 
enlarges  into  declamations  or  maxims  accumulated  one  on  ano- 
ther. Whatever  she  says  is  the  effusion  of  her  heart.  Some- 
times a  maj^im  is  expressed,  but  it  never  has  the  ^  air  de 
sermon,'  being  a\ways  disguised  under  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment. Comeille,  Racine,  and  Shakespeare  knew  well  the 
secret  of  suppressing  them  in  the  mouths  of  their  characters, 
and  causing  them  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  by 
means  of  the  sentiment  and  situation :  a  delicacy  which  is 
often  the  source  of  the  true  sublime.  Romeo  is  a  young  lover 
full  of  fire  and  courage ;  but  his  character  is  lessened  by  the 
suspicions  which  he  so  lightly  assumes  against  bis  spouse. 
And  it  was  imnecessary,  since  the  course  of  the  Italian  novel  is 
changed,  to  make  him  kill  Octavio.  To  facilitate  peace  be- 
tween the  two  factions,  there  was  no  need  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  implacable  hatred. 

Of  Caspar  d'Avila  and  Mira  d'Amescua,  the  contemporaries 
of  Lope,  we  remember  two  plays,  the  ^  Fenlx  of  Salamanca,' 
and  *  El  Dicha  por  malos  medics/  which,  ^  upon  reviewing  in 
this  our  ripe  age,  we  find  not  unworthy  of  their  reputation  ;* 
but,  as  they  possess  nothing  which  differs  so  much  from  the 
works  of  their  superior  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  notice, 
and  as  the  tragedy  of  Numancia,  by  the  iEscbylus  of  Spain,  is 
a  splendid  anomaly  on  their  stage,  we  therefore  hasten  to 
notice  the  prince  of  Castiliaa  poets,  who,  in  his  turn,  deprived 
Lope  de  Vega  of  that  diadem  which  the  voice  of  fashion  had 
Adjudged  to  him  in  preference  to  bis  greater  rival,  Cervantes. 

The 
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The  lives  of  the  eminent  Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
The  pursuits  of  war  and  literature  commonly  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  many  of  them,  after  being  warriors  in  youth,  when  tired 
of  the  despotism  and  insecurity  of  camps,  sought  the  means  of 
enjoying  retired  leisure  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Mendoza, 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  a  long  list  of  famous  men,  were 
all  of  that  renowned  race  of  adventurers,  now  taking  up  the 
sword  and  now  the  pen,  which  Spain,  in  the  days  of  her  great- 
ness, produced  from  the  ranks  of  her  noble  hidalgos.  The 
flame  of  genius  which,  in  other  people,  is  fed  by  slow  and  in- 
ward cultivation,  was,  in  their  case,  fanned  into  a  sudden  blaze 
by  habit  and  education  5  and,  above  all,  by  a  period  of  national 
glory  and  supremacy,  which  urged  them  on  to  surpass  in  litera- 
ture, the  world  which  they  had  so  nearly  conquered  in  arms. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  something  more  than  that  ^  violet,  in  the 

{•rimy  youth  of  nature,'  which  is  by  many  mistaken  for  genius, 
t  continued  unabated  through  the  ordeal  of  adversity ;  and 
after  having  fought  and  wandered  over  the  globe, 
*  Buscando  a  vida  algun  remedio  o  cura/ 
they  finally  retired  to  an  old  age  of  reflection,  convinced  of  the 
Tanity  of  greatness  and  of  the  illusion  of  heroism.  To  that  ex- 
tensive roll  must  also  be  added  the  name  of  a  dramatist,  who 
described  with  inexhaustible  fertility  and  unrivalled  ingenuity 
and  eloquence,  the  living  manners  of  his  time,  to  whom  was 
reserved  the  honour  of  eclipsing  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and 
-who,  after  keeping  possession  of  the  stage  during  the  reign  of 
three  monarchs,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death,  the  reputation  of 
having  brought  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
To  form  a  great  dramatist,  it  would  seem  almost  essential,^  that 
his  life  should  be  varied  by  reverses,  or,  at  least,  by  striking 
incidents,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  describe  the  varieties  of 
mankind  with  the  truth  and  feeling  of  one  who  had  experienced 
the  reality.  Though  bom  an  age  later  than  those  great  men 
whose  genius  he  inherited,  he,  too,  had  undergone  a  youth  of 
adventure ;  but  when,  by  a  happier  fate,  removed  to  a  more  be- 
fitting rank,  he  then  stept  forth  upon  the  world  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  mind,  to  which  romantic  honour  and  delicacy  were  in- 
tuitive feelings,  and  which  in  the  communion  of  the  noble  and 
high-minded,  had  only  attained  its  natural  sphere.  The  meagre 
sketch  of  this  poet's  life,  attached  to  the  present  edition  of  his 
works,  is  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  Gongorism,  or  the  *  style 
ornate,*  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible,  and,  as  the  principal 
events  alone  are  noticed,  it  affords  little  to  satisfy  the  curiosity. 
In  all  probability,  his  life,  after  his  removal  to  court  and  entry 
VOL.  v.— NO.  X.  2f  into 
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into  holy  orders,  purtaed  the  '  noiBdett  tenor  of  its  way/  an- 
varied  by  any  more  remarkaUe  erent,  than  the  production  of 
each  ^  famosa  comedia,'  or  an  additional  mark  of  bia  king's 
esteem,  in  the  shape  of  a  title  or  a  pension.  Such  as  it  is, 
we  have  gathered  the  following  particulars : — 

Pedro  t^alderon  de  la  Barca  was  bom  of  a  noble  &miiy  at 
Madrid,  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  he  attached 
himself  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  some  patrons  at  court.  little 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  world,  in  the  outset  of  life,  he  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier,  and  made  some  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries.  This  new  kind  of  life  did  not  hinder 
him  from  cultivating  his  talent  for  dramatic  poetry,  and  his 
fame,  spreading  throughout  Spain,  made  the  public  expect  a 
writer  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  favourite^  Lope  de  Vega. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  written  for  the  stage  many  ingenious 
comedies  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Philip  the  Fourth,  who  ex- 
pended more  money  on  the  theatre  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  who  even  deigned  to  compose  himself,  at  length  discovered 
the  talents  of  Calderon,  and  called  him  to  his  capital  in  1636. 
From  this  moment  the  poet  was  chained  to  Madrid,  and  hie 
young  monarch,  who  knew  of  no  a£fair  more  important  than 
amusements,  took  care  to  keep  him  in  perpetual  activity.  No 
expense  was  spared  to  represent,  with  all  imaginable  pomp, 
the  plays  which  he  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the  court ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  Calderon,  in  return,  to  accommodate  his 
genius  to  its  spirit.  In  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  church,  without  renouncing  entirely  his 
preceding  occupations  i  but  bestowing  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  and  studies  on  the  composition  of  his  Autos,  or  Plays 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  celebration  of  the  mystery  of  the 
£ucharist,  in  which  allegorical  personages  are  introduced. 
Admired  by  his  country,  and  richly  endowed  with  benefices  and 
honours,  he  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  ;  having 
composed,  during  the  period  of  his  long  life,  neariy  two  hundred 
various  dramatic  works,  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  stage, 
another  defending  the  nobility  of  painting,  and  sonnets,  ro- 
mances, and  songs  innumerable.  His  humility  is  said  to  have 
been  ^  profound,  his  speech  candid  and  honourable,  his  pen 
never  enviously  carping  at  another's  fame,  but  always  the  most 
courteous  and  polite,  and  his  house  the  open  and  ready  asylum 
of  the  unfortunate.  In  heroic  poetry,'  concludes  his  biographer, 
Villaroel,  *  he  was^  lofty  and  sublime ;  in  moral,  learned  and 
sententious ;  in  lyric,  eloquent  and  agreeable ;  and  in  the  comic, 
subtle  and  jocose  :  smooth  and  harmcmious  in  hia  versification, 
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sublime  and  elegant  in  his  elocution,  learned  and  choice  in  his 
invention^  single  and  eternal  in  bis  fame/ 

'  Te  celebrant  alii  qaanto  decet  ore  tuasque 
Ingenio  laudea  uberiore  canunt/ 
Passing  by  the  rude  state  of  the  Drama  previously  to  the  era 
of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  it  is  from  a  comparison  with  the  latter, 
that  the  merits  of  Calderon  are  properly  to  be  estimated. 
There  is  no  need  of  great  penetration,  savs  Bouterwek^  to  see 
at  a  glance,  the  essential  services  which  tne  latter  has  rendered 
the  Spanish  theatre.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
poets  has  the  greatest  merit  for  invention — ^for  even  Lope  him- 
self has  not  created  the  genius  of  his  plays,  and,  in  combina^ 
tiont  of  intrigue  and  interesting  situations,  Calderon  is  not  less 
inventive  than  he.  Generally  speaking,  the  conceptions  of  the 
former  are,  perhaps,  more  hardy^ — but  they  are  also  less  refined ; 
and,  under  the  question  of  art  and  taste,  whether  in  the  plan  or 
execution^  or,  above  all,  in  the  style^  it  may  be  said  that 
Calderon  has  created  a  new  species.  At  least  he  gave  the 
Spanish  Comedy  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  susceptible^ 
without  altering  its  nature.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  imprinted 
on  his  heroic  plays  a  character  of  dignity,  [and  on  his  comedies 
of  intrigue  a  more  perfect  design  and  finish  of  those  general 
characters  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish 
theatre,  had  possessed  the  place  of  particular  ones.  His  plays 
could  not  be  more  comedies  of  character  than  those  of  his  mas- 
ter, or  they  would  cease  to  be  comedies  of  intrigue :  but  they 
abound  in  traits  of  character  which  shew  the  natural  springs  of 
the  intrigue,  which  the  poet  develops.  Above  all,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded infinitely  better  than  Lope  in  the  art  of  making  his  fe- 
males act  and  converse  :  to  this,  he  unites  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable subtlety  of  combination  of  plot,  and  among  other 
merits,  that  of  an  easy,  lively  dialogue,  which  he  shares  only 
with  the  best  dramatic  poets  of  his  nation.  We  have  already 
seen  the  character  of  the  '  Comedia  de  Capa  y  Espada,'  as 
Calderon  received  it  from  Lope,  and,  with  these  improvements 
in  elegance  and  purity,  he  has  left  it  with  the  same  unvaried 
features.  We  still  perceive  the  diffuse  dial(^ue,  relieved  by 
plots  *  ever  varying,  ever  new,'  and  the  poetry  which  so  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  the  vein  of  Ancient  Pistol's  verse-^ 
his  lofty  and  formal  heroes  speak  quite  in  such  phrases,  as  one 
would  fancy  were  used  by  those  ^Uants  whom  we  see  painted 
by  the  Flemish  masters  in  their  pictures,  where  some  feathered 
Cavalier,  with  speeches  as  ornate  as  his  dress  is  elaborate,  pur- 
sues^ hat  in  band,  through  some  splendid  Cathedral, 
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*  Alguna  dama  tapada> 
Que  tan  ciega  y  tnrbada 
Huyendo  fue' — 

And  the  lady  and  her  maid,  muffled  up  in  their  long  veils,  re- 
treat with  solemn  air  and  sanctimonious  face,  seemingly  of 
Madelon's  opinion  in  ^  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,' that  to  counte- 
nance anything  resembling  courtship  or  matrimony,  would  just 
be  *  pour  prendre  le  Roman  par  la  queue.' 

'  Que,  en  la  Universidad  de  eoamorados 
Dignidades  de  amor  se  dan  por  grados.' 

The  respectful  gallantry  of  the  cavaliers,  the  pride  of  the  wo^ 
men,  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  husbands,  and  the  ferocious  se- 
verity of  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  point  of  honour,  are  all 
painted  with  such  striking  fidelity,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
one  or  two  of  these  comedies,  to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  acquaintance  with  the  world  which  the  poet  has  represented. 
Their  plot  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  complicated,  that  unless  the 
spectator  is  a  Spaniard,  and,  as  such,  accustomed  to  this  exer* 
cise  of  the  mind,  he  cannot  seize,  at  the  first  recital,  all  the 
threads  so  artfully  interlaced  and  twined,  that  the  principal 
characters  are  always  falling  into  some  embarrassment,  unfore- 
seen the  previous  moment.     The  great  talent  of  Calderon  is, 
to  accumulate  surprises,  to  heap  one  interesting  dtuation  on 
another,  and  never  to  allow  the  curiosity  to  lag  for  a  moment, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.     But,  to  facilitate  this,  he  em- 
barrasses himself  still  less  than  Lope,  to  draw  his  scenes  in  a 
natural  manner ;  and  his  actors  come  and  go,  without  any  other 
motive  than  the  will  of  the  author.    The  public  did  not,  how- 
ever, find  fault  with  improbabilities  of  this  kind,  provided  the 
situations  he  gained  by  it   possessed  dramatic  truth  and  no- 
velty.    It  is  particularly  by  the  effect  of  his  situations,  that  he 
seems  to  have  valued  his  plays  of  intrigue  :  yet  he  might  have 
shewn  himself  more  of  an  inventor,  haid  he  placed  greater  va- 
riety in  his  lists.    Their  characters  are  almost  always  the  same, 
under  different  names ;  two  or  three  ladies,  as  many  lovers,  an 
old  man,  some  widting  maids,  valets,  and,  among  these  a  buf- 
foon (gracioso) ;  such  are  the  rolls  with  which  he  is  commonly- 
content.     Their  two  grand  principles  of  action  are,  a  gallantry, 
where  no  moral  interest  can  mingle,  and  a  point  of  honour, 
which  occasions  perpetual  quarrels.     But,  of  all  Uie  passions 
which  animate  them,  jealousy  is  that  which  enjoys  the  first 
place.     To  put  this  in  action,  all  manner  of  means  are  employed 
—-disguises,  mistakes  of  individuals^  of  houses,  of  letters,  and 

sometimes 
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sometimes  local  peculiarities^  as  in  the  ^  Dama  Duende/  where 
a  private  door  or  passage,  which  appeared  to  be  a  cabinet  or 
cupboard,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  plot.  Nocturnal  scenes 
are  also  very  common ;  but,  whatever  admirable  variety  of  situ- 
ations the  author  has  had  the  art  to  draw  from  the  sources  which 
he  uniformly  employs,  it  is  not  the  less  impossible,  that  it  does 
not  long  suffice  with  a  refined  taste,  which  aemands  amusements 
of  a  nobler  sort.  Whether  these  really  were  the  manners  of 
his  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  has  been  reproached  with 
having  misrepresented  the  nation  entirely,  in  shewing  it  as  made 
up  of  ridiculous  fops,  and  gay,  dissipated  women.  These  at- 
tacks are  the  fruits  of  an  unreflecting  zeal  for  the  maxims  of  the 
French  stage,  which  can  neVer  apply  to  the  Spanish.  There  is 
no  need  of  telling  critics,  that  to  paint  the  manners  of  a  parti- 
cular class  of  society,  is  not  to  paint  the  whole  nation.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  reproach  made  against  him.  He  is  also  ac- 
cused of  having  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  waiting-maids  and 
valets,  language  too  poetical,  even  for  their  masters.  It  is  true, 
that  in  these  days,  we  would  see  few  Spanish  valets  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  as  these  do;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  it  is  only  on  particular  occasions.  They  always 
imitate  the  language  of  their  masters,  which  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  do,  and  most  commonly  speak  in  ordinary  language, 
and  with  simplicity;  often,  indeed,  without  preserving  that 
poetic  colouring,  without  which,  a  dramatic  work  ceases  to  be 
a  poem  :  but,  when  romantic  gallantry  speaks  the  language  of 
love,  admiration,  or  flattery,  then,  according  to  the  Spanish  cha- 
xacter,  every  idea  is  a  metaphor,  and  Calderon,  after  the  man ; 
ner  of  his  countrymen,  seizes  the  opportunity  to  display  all  his 
wit  and  imagination.  Besides,  the  public  for  whom  he  com- 
posed, found  nothing  misplaced  or  unnatural  in  such  things,  and 
he  himself,  on  such  occasions,  only  aimed  at  being  a  more  ele- 
gant Lope  de  Vega,  or  a  Spanish  Marini.  Thus,  in  the  comedy 
which  he  has  entitled,  *  'Tis  lucky  if  misfortunes  come  single,' 
— (Bien  vengas  mal  si  vienes  solo),  an  Abigail  is  made  to  say, 
<  That  Aurora  to-day  might  very  well  have  rested  asleep  in  her 
palace  of  crystal,  since  the  attractions  of  her  young  mistress 
would  have  sufficed  to  draw  the  curtains  of  the  sun's  couch :' — 
she  adds,  that  on  seeing  her,  she  may  well  be  excused  this 
Spanish  idea, — (el  con9epto  Espanol), — ^That  the  sun  had 
arisen  in  the  eyes  of  Donna  Anna.'  One  must  own,  as  Moli^re 
says, 

'  Ce  n'est  que  jeu  de  mot8>  qu'affectation  pure^ 
£t  ce  n'est  point  ainsi  que  parle  la  nature.* 
The  valets  speak  in  the  same  terms  on  similar  occasions ;  and 

when 
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when  the  lorers,  in  their  turn,  have  placed  themselves  in  train 
to  say  tender  things  to  their  miBtreeses,  and  the  ladies  to  reply 
in  like  tone,  then  Spanish  gallantry  overflows  in  a  torrent  oi 
metaphors  and  antitheses,  quite  insufferable  to  one  who  is  not  a 
Spaniard.  It  must  not  be  fo^otten,  however,  that  this  style 
was,  in  those  days,  the  tone  of  fashionable  society,  and  that  it 
reigned  for  ages  in  the  national  poetry.  In  Calderon  we  often 
meet,  if  not  fine  characters,  at  least  fine  traits  of  character. 
That  delicate  honour,  which  there  stands  in  place  of  morality, 
often  shews  itself  in  its  most  beautiful  point  of  view.  In  one 
comedy,  a  lover  cornea  to  the  assbtance  of  his  rival  for  lovt 
of  his  mistress.  *  Where,'  says  he,  ^  is  the  man  of  honour  and 
courage  who,  seeing  his  enemy  humbled,  would  not  pity  and 
protect  him?  Not  only  generosity  obliges  me  to  grant  his  re- 
quest, but,  moreover,  the  word  I  have  pledged  to  his  lady  to  aid 
and  defend  him.  How  then  can  I  refuse  my  arm  to  Don  Felix, 
when  he  has  over  me  the  rights  of  an  enemy  and  a  friend  also  ?' 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  poet  to  derogate  from  the  received 
rule  of  never  moralizing  on  the  stage  |  and,  when  he  does,  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  moralizes  with  much  dignity.  The  moral, 
or  application  of  the  piece,  is  often  indicated  by  its  title,  and  is 
impressed  still  more  clearly  at  its  termination.  The  ^Dama 
Duende,'  or  Fairy  Dame,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  among 
the  liveUest  of  the  comedies  of  intrigue,  and  may  be  selected  as 
a  favourable  specimen.  The  following  sketch  may  convey 
some  notion  of  its  complicated  arrangement. 

Don  Manuel  and  his  servant,  Cosme,  who  is  the  buffoon  oi 
the  piece,  having  just  arrived  at  Madrid,  are  strolling  about  the 
streets,  when  they  are  encountered  by  Donna  Angela  and  her 
maid,  Isabel,  both  veiled.  These  two  intreat  Don  Manuel,  as 
he  is  a  man  of  honour,  to  detain  the  cavalier  who  follows  them, 
till  they  have  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  gentleman 
consents,  and  Cosme,  hearing  his  master's  intention,  endeavours 
first  of  all  to  detain  the  pursuer,  Don  Luis,  by  asking  him  to 
read  the  address  of  a  letter ;  but  his  importunity  meeting  with 
a  rude  reply,  his  master  comes  up,  and  demands  satisfaction  for 
the  insult  offered  to  his  servant.  The  fiery  young  man  makes 
no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword,  and  a  fight  instantly 
commences.  Don  Juan,  the  brother  of  Don  Luis,  happening 
to  pass  by  with  a  lady,  Beatrice,  upon  seeing  the  combat,  springs 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  who  now  seeing  that  he  is  an 
overmatch  for  his  antagonist,  politely  declines  continuing  the 
combat.  The  two  opponehts  are  about  to  part  with  professions 
of  mutual  esteem,  when  Don  Juan  h  surprised  to  discover,  in 
his  brother's  enemy,  the  guest  whose  arrival  he  la  hourly  ex- 
pecting. 
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peeting.  He  immediately  introduces  him  to  Don  Luis,  and  then 
acoompanies  him  to  his  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  a 
slight  wound  in  the  hand  received  on  the  occasion.  Beatrice, 
having  ascertained  that  no  harm  has  taken  place,  also  departs, 
leaving  Don  Luis  to  complain  to  his  servant,  Rodrigo,  of  his 
own  disappointment,  and  his  brother's  imprudence,  in  bringing 
a  stranger  to  his  house,  where  their  young  widowed  sister  is 
living  in  retirement.  In  the  next  scene,  Donna  Angela  com- 
plains of  her  loneliness  to  her  maid,  Isabel ;  and  scarcely  has 
time  to  put  off  her  walking  dress,  when  her  brother,  Don  Luis, 
enters,  and  relates  his  adventure.  The  dame  naturally  has  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  guest ;  and  Isabel  lets  her  into  the 
secret  of  a  concealed  passage  from  her  apartments  to  those  of 
the  stranger,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cupboard.  They  accord** 
ingly  visit  Don  Manuel's  apartments,  and  turn  over  his  luggage 
without  the  least  ceremony.  Cosme,  upon  returning  to  his 
room,  is  astonished  to  find  the  contents  of  his  purse  converted 
into  bits  of  charcoal,  which  Isabel  had  substituted  in  place  of 
dollars.  This  he  attributes  to  the  agency  of  some  fairy ;  and 
bis  master  is  also  much  surprised  at  discovering  a  sealed  note 
addressed  to  him. 

The  second  act  commences  with  a  conversation  between  Donna 
Angela  and  her  cousin.  Donna  Beatrice.  The  former  repeats  to 
the  latter  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  by  the  stranger,  in 
reply  to  her  paper,  and  signed  ^  The  Knight  of  the  Fairy  Dame.' 
Don  Juan  then  enters  to  make  a  fine  speech  to  Beatrice,  the 
sense  of  which  is,  that  he  supposes  his  sister,  in  revenge  for  the 
anxiety  caused  to  her  from  the  introduction  of  a  stranger  into 
the  house,  had  invited  another  guest  to  place  him%in  similar 
danger.  He  protests,  however,  that  he  is  well-pleased  with 
such  a  method,  and  takes  his  leave.  Angela  proceeds  to  tell 
Beatrice  how  letters  had  been  exchanged  between  her  and  the 
stranger,  who  imagines  that  she  is  an  acquaintance  of  Don  Luis^ 
who  has  a  key  to  his  apartments ;  she  also  mentions  her  inten- 
tion to  pay  his  rooms  another  visit ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
patches her  mtud  with  a  note  for  Manuel.  Don  Luis  here  comes 
in  to  pay  his  respects  to  their  new  guest  in  another  courteous 
speech,  to  which  she  returns  a  careless  answer.  After  the  ladies' 
departure,  he  encounters  Don  Manuel,  and  complains  of  Bea- 
trice's rigour  in  ambiguous  terms,  which  the  other  applies  to 
the  fair  incognita,  Isabel  now  appears  on  the  stage,  with  a 
basket  in  her  hand,  groping  her  way  in  the  dai-k  through  the 

fentleman's  apartments.    Cosme  enters  with  a  light  to  interrupt 
er ;  she  strikes  it  out,  and  endeavours  to  escape,  but  unluckily 
mcounteni  Maouel,  who  enters^  upon  hearing  the  cries  of  his 

alarmed 
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alarmed  servant.  He  lays  bold  of  the  basket,  which  she  leaves 
in  his  hand,  and  vanishes  tiirough  the  concealed  door.  Don 
Manuel,  supposing  that  he  has  at  length  caught  the  intrpder, 
dismisses  Cosme  for  a  light ;  and,  on  his  return,  is  astonished 
to  find  that  he  has  only  grasped  a  basket,  in  which  there  is  ano- 
ther note,  assuring  him  that  the  writer  is  not  the  lady  of  Don 
Luis,  and  declining  further  explanation,  until  they  shall  have 
had  an  interview.  Angela  and  Beatrice,  upon  hearing  Isabel's 
adventure,  resolve  to  see  the  stranger  that  night ;  and,,  as  Juan 
and  Luis  will  not  absent  themselves  from  the  charms  of  Bea- 
trice's company,  they  concert  between  them  to  give  out  that  she 
has  been  hastily  recalled  by  her  father.  Don  Lois  overhears  this 
conversation.  Donna  Angela,  on  visiting  Manuel's  apartments, 
is  detected  by  him  and  Cosme,  who  are  greatly  astonished  at 
the  beautiful  vision,  which  they  at  first  suppose  to  be  the  Fsdry 
Dame.  The  cavalier  draws  his  sword,  advances  to  the  appari- 
tion, and  grasps  its  arm.  The  affrighted  lady  has  still  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  dissemble,  though  she  is  forced  to  confess 
her  correspondence,  and  to  beseech  him  to  restrain  his  curiosity 
till  the  ensuing  morning,  when  she  promises  a  full  disclosure ; 
but  Manuel  insists  on  an  immediate  explanation.  Angela  first  of 
all  stipulates  that  the  doors  be  closed ;  and,  while  they  proceed 
to  shut  them,  she  escapes  through  the  passage,  to  the  increased 
surprise  of  Don  Manuel,  who  is  now  at  a  loss  whether  to  doabt 
or  believe  her  supernatural  character. 

The  last  act  opens  with  Isabel  leading  him  into  a  darkened 
room,  where  she  leaves  him  to  be  visited  by  the  ladies,  who  have 
scarcely  begun  a  conversation  when  they  are  alarmed  by  Don 
Juan's  entrance.  He  soon  departs,  upon  being  told  that  Beatrice 
had  returned  home.  During  his  visit,  Don  Manuel  had  been 
conducted  by  the  maid  to  his  own  apartments,  where  he  en- 
counters Cosme,  who  has  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  is  in  his  own  chambers.  Isabel,  who  now  re-enters  to  lead 
him  to  her  mistress,  unfortunately  mistakes  the  servant  for  the 
master.  While  the  disappointed  dames  amuse  themselves  with 
Cosme' s  fears,  Don  Luis  arrives,  and  expresses  astonishment  at 
finding  Beatrice  still  in  the  bouse.  The  two  servants  making 
a  noise  in  the  passage,  he  seizes  a  light,  enters,  and  discovers 
Manuel,  from  whom,  in  these  circumstances,  he  will  hear  no 
explanation,  although  the  latter  offers  to  refer  his  innocence  to 
the  testimony  of  his  servant.     In  the  meantime,  Manuel  pro- 

Soses  that  they  shall  lock  the  doors,  and  lay  the  keys  on  the 
oor,  for  the  use  of  him  who  escapes  with  Ufe  from  the  duel. 
Luis  consents  ;  and  moving  a  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
the  entrance  to  the  private  passage^  discovers  Cosme.    Tins 

quite 
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qmte  convinces  him  of  his  guest's  treachery,  and  leaves  Manuel 
xio  alternative  but  that  of  fighting  it  out  bravely.  Having  locked 
up  the  servant  in  an  alcove,  they  commence  their  desperate  strife. 
Manuel  disarms  his  opponent,  whom  he  permits  to  go  in  search 
of  his  sword.  In  hb  absence  he  enters  the  alcove,  and  releases 
his  servant.  Meanwhile,  Angela,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the 
combat,  enters  the  room,  and  is  surprised  by  her  brother  Juan, 
who  leaves  his  terrified  sister,  to  search  her  apartments  for 
further  proofs  of  her  guilt.  Manuel  and  Cosme  now  enter,  and 
discover,  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment,  the  identical  Fairy 
Dame  who  has  caused  all  the  disturbance.  She  explains  at  full 
length,  and  Manuel  replies.  While  they  are  yet  speaking,  Luis 
enters,  and  seeing  the  supposed  traitress,  draws  his  sword.  His 
former  adversary  mentions  how  the  lady  had  made  her  appear- 
ance while  he  was  waiting  his  arrival,  and  entreats  him,  as  a 
return  for  the  favour  of  allowing  him  to  regain  his  weapon,  to 

Eermit  him  to  see  her  out  of  the  room  in  safety,  as  he  has  given 
er  a  promise  to  that  effect.  He  assures  him  that  he  will  not 
fail  to  return  and  finish  their  duel.  Don  Luis  answers,  that  he 
being  her  brother,  can  suffer  no  man  to  be  her  guardian  who 
does  not  first  present  her  with  his  hand.  Don  Manuel,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  prudence  and  spirit,  throws  himself  at  his  feet, 
and,  upon  being  raised  by  Don  Luis,  offers  himself  for  the  lady's 
husband.  Juan,  Beatrice,  and  Isabel  then  enter;  and  the  comedy 
ends  with  the  usual  number  of  marriages. 

The  tragi-comedies  sometimes  present  a  moral  lesson  of  no 
ambiguous  character — as  the  *  Secreto  Agravio,  Secreta  Ven- 
ganza,'  (To  a  Secret  Injury,  a  Secret  Revenge,)  in  which  the  hero 
murders  his  unsuspecting  rival,  by  casting  him  from  a  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  afterwards  sets  fire  to  his  house,  and  assassinates 
his.  wife  in  the  confusion.  His  king  is  then  made  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  ^  fire  and  water  have  now  washed 
out ; '  and  he>  instead  of  expressing  any  horror  or  anger,  simply 
remarks,  that  it  is  a  more  remarkable  event  than  any  circum- 
stance which  history  records;  but  seems  to  think  it  quite 
natural. 

*  Porque  secreta  venganza 
Requiere  secreta  ofensa.' 
Similar  to  this  play  is  the  one  entitled  *  El  Medico  de  su  Honra.' 
These  are  true  specimens  of  the  ^  Com^die  larmoyante :  *  not 
deficient  in  dignity  and  pathos,  nor  altogether  free  from  artificial 
sentiment. 

But  by  far  the  most  dignified  of  these  pieces  is  the  beautiful 
romantic  creation,  *  El  Mayor  Monstruo  los  Zelos."  The 
Tetrarch  wili  not,  perhaps^  be  the  eatact  Herod  of  Palestine. 

He 
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He  will  be  so,  if  it  be  reqair«d  that  a  Spaniafd  be  placed 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  history  punts  him  to  us.  Cal- 
deron  represents  in  him  a  historical  personage,  invested  with  a 
character  profoundly  ideal,  and  national  in  the  expression  of 
his  sentiments.  Wno  does  not  recognise  in  the  hero^  or  tyrant 
of  Jerasalem,  traces  of  the  Arabian  blood,  and  the  concentrated 
and  furious  passions,  which  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  those 
Africans,  who,  for  so  many  ages,  held  dominion  in  Spain  ? 

Herod  appears  on  the  scene  blindly  enamoured  of  bis  spouse. 
For  him  there  is  not  in  nature  a  pleasure  which  exceeds  that 
of  loving — unless  it  be,  that  of  feeling  his  wife's  love  to  be  re- 
ciprocal. Nothing  disturbs  him,  or  distracts  the  current  of  his 
passion.  The  sinister  omens  that  surround  him,  serve  only  to 
afford  the  means  of  manifesting  his  tenderness  to  Mariamne. 
Happy,  beyond  expression,  whilst  he  is  ignorant  that  there 
lodges  in  his  breast  the  impious  monster,  which  is  to  devour 
his  happiness,'  and  bathe  his  dagger  in  the  innocent  bosom  of 
his  beloved. 

(Mimic.) 

The  Sun  of  fair  Jerusalem* 

Mariamne  the  divine. 

To  sooth  her  sorrow  now  comes  forth. 

Upon  our  plains  to  shine : 

Fountains,  flowers,  and  sweet  birds. 

Their  welcomes  all  proclaim, 

Repeating  in  their  n^lody 

A  thousand  times  her  name : 

Let  all  nature  serve  the  triumph 

Of  her  beauty — all  that  bend 

To  the  glory  of  her  footsteps. 

And  her  pomp  all  that  attend. 

Sparkling  fountains,  as  ye  flow. 

Like  her  lucid  mirrors  show : 

Joyous  songsters,  hither  fly ; 

To  salute  her,  lig^t  draw  nigh  ; 

Flowers,  'neath  her  beaming  eyes. 

Arise!  arise!  arise! 

Tetrarcb.  Mariamne,  life  adored  ! 

To  whose  fair  orb  the  sapphire  spheres  afford 

A  throne  of  sovereignty  ; 

Bright  Star,  translated  to  the  spangled  sky. 

Wherefore  let  desponding  ^loom 

Usurp  thy  heavenly  beaut^s  roseate  bloom? 

Seek'st  thou  aught  ?     Nay,  tell  me  now. 

What  is't  thou  lov'st  or  enviest  ?     Art  not  thou. 

Beloved  Glory,  mine ! 

Queen  of  Jerusdlem's  inunortal  shrine  ? 

These 
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These  realms  o'er  i^  the  circling  seas  surround, 

With  joy  salute  me  as  their  monarch  crown'd  | 

As  now  securely  certify 

The  signets  of  fiiarlc  Anthony 

And  of  Octaviat^-^he  twain. 

Who  both  presume  (albeit  the  attempt  be  vain) 

The  empire  of  the  world,  that  now  extends 

From  Tiber  to  the  earth's  remotest  ends, 

To  share  between  them.     Whilst,  with  wary  zeal 

And  doubtful  style,  dissembling  sdl  I  feel. 

Uphold  I  not  the  stronger  part 

Of  Anthony ;  for  thus  I  seek  to  thwart 

Their  overtures  of  peace,  to  mar 

Their  friendship,  and  foment  eternal  war ; 

And,  when  the  wearied  %arth  and  ocean's  shore 

Are  troubled  with  their  countless  hosts  no  more, 

Why,  then,  may  I|  my  purposes  made  known. 

At  thy  right  hand,  myself  in  Rome  enthrone. 

I,  in  thy  royal  brother^  now  confide. 

And  Ptolemy  my  armaments  to  guide  3 

And,  for  my  plan's  accomplishment. 

Them,  with  my  power,  to  Anthony  I  sent. 

Meanwhile,  (O  fairest  heaven !) 

Till  the  triumphant  day  to  us  is  given, 

Art  thou  not  by  me  prized 

'Bove  all  things,  by  my  subjects  idolized  ? 

In  this  proud  palace  dost  thou  not  recline, 

On  whose  high  dome  the  skies  of  Joppa  shine  ? 

Since  yonder  sun  veils  not  his  radiance  bright. 

Though  clouds  may  partially  obscure  his  light — 

Fair  love  !  Cast  off  thy  sadness. 

And  to  the  mournful  day  restore  its  gladness. 

Her  tints  to  pallid  Flora, 

Her  pearls  to  red  Aurora, 

To  the  birds  their  melody. 

Their  fragrance  to  the  flowers — my  life  to  me: 

For  grief  my  anxious  mind  doth  overcloud 

With  jealousy, — nor  say  I  more,  that  odious  word  avowed. 

Such  appears  Herod  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator^  reposing  in 
the  endeanng  lap  of  his  mistress^  and,  in  the  confidence  of  his 
love,  scarce  suspecting  that  the  seeds  of  jealousy  can  dwell  in 
bis  impassioned  soul;  but  on  seeing  realized  in  part  the  fatal 
presages  which  he  before  despised — on  beholding  himself  the 
prisoner  of  Augustus  and  condemned  to  death — when  he  comes 
to  fear  a  powerful  rival,  disputing  with  him^  the  heart  of  his 
Mariamne,  perhaps  inspiring^  corresponding  passion — then  he 
wholly  abandons  himself  to  the  gnawing  suspicions  and  passions 

that 
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that  unchaia  themselves.      An  obstinate  strife  between  self- 
love,  honour^  and  tenderness  burns  within ;   and  then,  in  fine, 
he  knows  the  excesses  to  which  jealoasy  can  lead  him.    Hie 
man  who,  a  few  moments  before^  would  have  sacrificed  his 
existence  to  free  the  object  of  his  love  from  the  slightest  moles- 
tation, is  the  same  who  now  inexorably  destines  her  to  a  horrid 
and  bloody  death.     Love  and  jealousy  fight  for  the  mastery. 
The  combat  is  obstinate  and  profoundly  internal.     The  soul  is 
the  field  of  battle,  and  there,  and  nowhere  else,  we  seek  and 
always  encounter  the  unfortunate  Herod. 
'  Ualcyone  CSyca  movet :  C6ycis  in  ore 
Nulla  nisi  Hdcyone  est :  et,  cum  desideret  uoam^ 
Gaudet  abesse  tamen.     Patria  quoque  vellet  ad  eras 
Respicere,  inque  domum  supremos  vertere  vuUus. 
Verum  ubi  sit  nescit.     Tanta  vertigine  pontus 
Fervet :  et  inducta  piceis  d  nubibus  umbra 
Omne  latet  caelum :  duplicataque  noctis  imago  est/ 
Absent  from  the  object  of  his  tenderness  and  pain,  unthroned, 
and  on  the  point  of  ascending  a  scaffold,  the  Tetrarch  is  a 
superhuman  hero,  and  such  he  would  always  appear^  if  the 
passions   that  devour  and  rend  his  bosom  did  not  make   us 
know  he  is  a  man.     But  what  a  man  !     How  sublime  and  ideal 
is  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  I     Hb  greater  pang  is,  not 
to  contemplate  Mariamne  in  the  arms  of  another,  but  the  idea 
of  being  forgotten  or  abhorred.   To  such  extremity  this  thought 
reduces  him,  that  neither  his  own  existence  nor  that  of  his  wife 
imports  any  thing  to  him ;  and,  in  so  grievous  a  strait,  his  only 
care  is,  that  she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  hand  whence  parts 
the  fatal  stroke — that  he  may  not  be  hated  by  her  one  single 
moment  of  his  life. 

X.tMfff  im^  ^ttrn  kXyufU  r  ifut-^Medea. 

Love  for  the  Tetrarch  is  a  passion  of  the  soul,  and,  as  such, 
so  all-engrossing,  he  believes  that  it  will  in  like  manner  be 
eternal. 

^  Dirasme  que  que  me  importa 
Pues  con  la  vida  se  acaban 
Las  desdichas  ?     Ay  Filipo  ! 
Cuanto  esa  opinion  engana. 
Que  Amor  en  el  alma  vive^ 
Y  si  ella  a  otra  vida  pasa 
No  muere  el  amor  sin  duda 
Puesto  que  no  muere  el  alma. 
O  caigan,  O  caigan 
Sobre  mi  mares  y  montes  ! '  &c. 

In 
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In  the  Classic  Theatre,  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  scenes 
arising  from  the  situations  of  this  tragedy,  would  have  been 
placed  in  narrative ;  but,  as.  in  the  Romantic,  all  must  be  ac- 
tion and  unfolding ;  the  spectator  interests  himself  for  Herod 
alone — to  him  he  looks  in  all  parts,  from  him  hears  his  most 
intimate  sentiments.  The  Tetrarch  is  the  one  who  pourtrays  the 
combats  of  his  soul,  and  he  it  is  who  confides  to  us  the  griefs 
and  heart-burnings  of  his  inflamed  breast.  With  such  an  in- 
terest, is  there  a  man  who  could  find  himself  in  a  state  to  de- 
mand,  whether  the  scene  is  always  the  same,  or  if  the  action 
endures  for  one  or  many  days  ?  He  who  would  be  capable  of 
putting  such  a  question  might  be  very  fit  to  calculate  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle,  but  not  to  feel  or  judge  the  merits  of 
*  Those  deepest  wells  of  passion  and  of  thought. 
Wrought  by  wise  poets  In  the  waste  of  years.' 

The  *  Pintor  de  su  Deshonra'  is  another  of  this  cast. 

Don  Juan  de  Roca,  a  Castilian,  somewhat  past  the  prime  of 
life,  marries,  at  Naples,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedrq,  named 
Seiufina,  who  had  long  mourned  the  death  of  her  former  lover, 
Don  Alvaro.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  cavalier  in 
the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Ursino,  after  a  tedious  absence,  and 
his  surprise  and  sorrow  at  finding  his  mistress  married  to  ano- 
ther, form  the  opening  of  the  play.  Serafina  and  her  husband 
depart  to  Spain.  Alvaro,  unable  to  conquer  his  passion,  follows 
them  in  a  vessel  to  their  new  country ;  and,  having  discovered 
the  place  of  their  abode,  obtains  an  interview  with  the  object 
of  his  flame,  but  finds  her  inexorable  to  his  entreaties.  At  a 
masked  ball,  given  in  the  country  villa  of  a  friend,  while  the 
dancers  amuse  themselves  in  the  hall,  a  fire  breaks  out,  and 
consumes  the  building.  Don  Juan,  having  rescued  his  fainting 
wife  from  the  flames,  commits  her  to  the  care  of  Don  Alvaro, 
who  stands  on  the  beach  with  his  comrades,  disguised  as  a  ma- 
riner,  gazing  on  the  disaster.  The  young  man  cannot  withstand 
the  temptation  which  fortune  has  so  unexpectedly  thrown  in 
his  way :  he  assembles  his  crew,  and,  leaping  into  a  boat,  bears 
away  his  prize  to  the  galley,  which  lies  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
They  then  hoist  sail  and  put  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  distracted 
Don  Juan  on  the  strand,  whence  he  is  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  his  friends  from  precipitating  himself  into  the  waves  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pirates. 

The  third  act  conveys  us  back  to  Naples,  and  opens  with 
Don  Lu]^  reading  an  account  of  this  catastrophe,  and  of  the 
subsequent  disappearance  of  his  friend,  Don  Juan.  His  daughter, 
Porcia,  enters,  and  demands  his  permission  to  visit  her  brother 
Alvaro  at  his  hunting-lodge  in  the  mountains,  but,  in  reality, 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  having  an  iot^view  with  her  lover^  the  Prince 
of  Ursino.  To  this  retreat  the  unhappy  Serafina  has  been  con« 
ducted  after  the  night  of  the  fire,  'fhe  mutual  endeavours  of 
the  parties  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  true  intent  of  their 
stay  cause  a  few  interruptions,  after  which  the  Prince  arrives. 
He  surprises  Serafina  in  her  concealment :  the  sight  of  her 
beauty  has  the  effect  of  awakening  in  his  breast  a  '  penchant' 
which  he  had  felt  towards  her  on  his  arrival  from  sea  witJi 
AlvarOy  and  that  so  strongly,  that  he  now  hesitates  between  bis 
love  for  her  and  for  Porcia.  To  feed  his  passion^  he  bribes  the 
old  servant  of  the  lodge  to  admit  to  her  presence  a  poor  painter, 
whom^  for  his  great  merit,  he  has  attached  to  his  household^ 
that  he  may  find  an  opportunity  oi  employing  his  art  to  paint 
her  portrait.  A  favourable  moment  occurs,  and  the  injured 
husband,  Don  Juan,  who,  since  the  night  of  his  loss,  has.  wan- 
dered in  poverty  and  misery  in  pursuit  of  the  ravisher,  is  ad- 
mitted into  a  neighbouring  closet.  While  the  lady  ^  turns  her 
face  towards  the  window,  belardo  departs,  leaving  her  exposed 
to  his  view.  Don  Juan  seeing  her,  stands  in  suspense.'  The 
whole  attention  of  the  reader,  and  interest  of  the  piece,  is  pain- 
fully drawn  towards  this  instant ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  soli- 
loquy of  Juan  does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  the  natural  or 
powerful.  Serafina,  being  disordered  by  her  dream«  awakes, 
exclaiming, '  My  lord,  my  husband !  hold,  hold  your  hand  I  Do 
not  stain  your  noble  sword  with  my  blood.  Do  not  slay  me— 
do  not  murder  me ! '  Alvaro  enters,  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms. 
'  Having  beheld  in  my  sleep  the  image  of  my  death,'  says  she, 
<  never  were  thy  embraces  more  agreeable  to  me.'  At  this 
moment  the  injured  husband  advances,  and  discharges  his 
pistols,  and  the  lovers  fall,  bathed  in  blood,  at  the  feet  of  their 
respective  parents,  who  enter  on  hearing  the  noise.  The  Prince, 
and  the  servant  of  Don  Juan,  fearing  that  some  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  intrusive  artist,  also  rush  in.  The  scene 
is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  one  that 
best  displays  that  delicacy  on  the  point  of  honour  and  religion 
of  vengeance  among  the  Spaniards,  which  throw  such  a  poetical 
shade  over  all  their  domestic  relations. 

JuANETE.  Without  doubt  they  have  discovered  bim. 

Prince.  If  a  man  stir  to  harm  him  he  dies^  had  be  a  thousand 
lives :  he  is  here  on  my  confidence.     But  what  sad  spectacle  is  this  ? 

Juan.  A  picture  drawn  in  blood  by  the  painter  of  his  dishonour. 
I  am  Don  Juan  Roca:  kill  me,  all  of  you  !  since  all  have  your  injo- 
ries  before  you.  You,  Don  Pedro,  because  I  return  to  you  a  sad  and 
bleeding  corse — the  beauty  you  bestowed  on  me  j — ^you,  Don  Lois, 
for  your  son  lies  dead  by  these  bands  ;*-and  thoH,  Prince,  because 
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ibe  portTAit  yov  ordered  oie  to  mtke  I  have  painted  with  her  crimflon 
dye.    Why  wait  ye  ?     Slay  me,  all ! 

Princb.  Let  DO  one  dare  to  injure  him ;  I  am  bound  to  his  de- 
fence. Open  these  gates—- mount  a  horse,  and  fly !  Drink  the  air 
before  you ! 

Don  Pedro.  From  whom  must  he  fly  ?  As  to  me,  though  he  has 
ahed  my  blood,  instead  of  having  offended,  he  leaves  me  his  debtor : 
I  roust  aid  him. 

Don  Luis.  I  say  the  same ;  for,  though  he  has  slain  my  son,  who- 
soever has  avenged  his  honour  has  not  offended  me. 

Don  Juan.  I  esteem  worth  so  great;  but  not  to  excite  your  wrath, 
I  relieve  you  of  my  presence. 

Prince.  Like  honourable  men  you  have  all  proceeded  j  a^d  that 
I  also  may  not  fail  in  doing  a  generous  action^  I  give  my  hand  to 
Porcia  as  my  wife. 

PoRciA.  Then  I  am  happy. 

In  these  plays,  though  we  cannot  but  feel,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, admire,  the  dignity  of  the  husbands,  when  united  to  so 
mach  tenderness,  yet  Calderon  has  drawn  the  characters  of  the 
victims  so  delicately,  and  has  left  their  guilt  so  indistinct,  as  to 
cause  a  more  powerful  feeling  of  regret  that  such  imperious 
honour  required  to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  so  much  mo- 
rality and  humanity.  The  innocent,  though  wavering,  Serafina, 
the  Donna  Mencia  of  '  El  Medico,'  and  the  Leonor  of  ^  A 
Secreto  Agravio,'  are  all  so  poetical  and  dignified  in  their 
passion  and  reserve,  that  their  natural  regard  for  their  former 
lovers  appefars  more  a  platonic  than  a  criminal  love. 

We  now  come  to  his  heroic  comedies,  which  are  of  different 
kinds,  and  of  very  unequal  merit.  Some  of  them  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  comedies  of  intrigue,  unless  by  the  rank 
of  their  characters.  Such  is  the  piece  *  El  Secreto  a  Vozes,' 
which  has  been  imitated  in  Italian,  French,  and  German. 
Others  which  go  under  that  name  are  only  romantic  pastorals, 
resembling  our  own  *  masques.'  The  dramatis  personce  of  these 
pieces  are  very  insipid.  Like  the  citizens  of  Abdera,  they  have 
but  one  note — *  Oh,  Cupid,  Cupid  1  Prince  of  Gods  and  men  ! ' 
and  all  nature  is  in  unison.  Serene  and  placid  skies,  shady 
groves,  and  murmuring  streams, — they  may  be  compared  to  an 
ideal  landscape  of  Claude  Lorraine,  peopled  with  figures  as 
imaginary.  Perhaps  a  company  of  ^  mild  Arcadians,  ever  bloom- 
ing,' piping  and  dancing  beneath  some  '  flowery  rocks  \ '  or 
Cytherea  and  the  Graces  wending  their  way  to  some  tangled 
cave, — 

'  Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  bis  deep  wound ;' 

or  the  sprightly  Oreads  and  Pryads  of  the  veoods  watching  Nar« 
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cissus^  too  intent  on  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  crystal 
fountain  to  heed  their  enamoured  looks.    But  one  soon  tires  of 
swimming  in  a  sea  of  milk  and  honey.    Such  are  the  plays — 
^  Echo  and  Narcissus/  '  Apollo  and  Climene,'  ^  La  Purpura  de 
la  Rosa/  *  Ni  Amor  se  libra  de  Amor/  and  some  others.     Then 
we  have  the  *  Lances  d'Amor  y  Fortuna,'  translated  into  French, 
by  Quinault,  though  altered  to  suit  his  taste ;  ^  The  Bridge  x)f 
Mantible/  a  dramatized  romance  of  chivalr}%  where  Charlemagne 
and  his  peers,  Moorish  kings,  giants,  courteous  and   heroic 
knights,  and  love-sick  princesses,  all  figure  as  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Amadis  school ;  and  the  ^  Conde  Lucanor,'  the  very 
model  of  a  preux  chevalier,  with  his  rivals,  the  Princes  Casimiro 
and  Astolfo,  representatives  of  the  two  grand  classes  into  which 
fops  are  for  the  most  part  divided — viz.,  the  warlike  and  the 
effeminate.    Others,  again,  are  kinds  of  operas  or  melo-dramas, 
as  the  piece  entitled  '  Love  the  greater  Enchantment/  (El  mayor 
Encanto  Amor,)  comprising  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  in  the  island  of  Circe.     Two  clowns  in  this  play 
have  been  compared  to  our  old  friends,  Stephano  and  Trinculo, 
with  their  monster. 

(Enter  Clarin  and  Lebrel.) 

Leb.  I  tell  thee  this  is  the  best  life  I  ever  passed  in  my  days,  this 
of  ours. 

Cla.  Say  you  so  ? 

Leb.  I  do ;  and  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  not  an  island  like 
Trinacria ;  and  that  Circe  is  an  angel  in  beauty  and  condition. 

Cla.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Leb.  Answer  me— does  she  not  entertain  us  like  kings? 

Cla.  For  certain  ;--but  it  were  better  for  us  to  be  in  an  inn  in 
Greece,  than  in  her  palaces. 

Leb.  Do  we  not  eat  delicately? 

Cla.  No ;  there  is  no  good  eating,  where  I  am  in  dread  each  morsel 
may  turn  me  into  a  hog. 

Leb.  That's  not  so  bad  as  you  deem  it ;  for  I  myself  was  one,  and 
did  not  find  much  ill  from  it ;  so  that  those  who  behave  like  bogs 
without  dress  or  cleanliness,  I  can  excuse,  for  they  avoid  many  trou- 
blesome impertinencies ;  and,  to  the  point,  where,  for  example,  would 
you  find  a  bed  so  well-smoothed  and  comfortable  ? 

Cla.  Rest  is  not  in  the  bed,  nor  is  there  a  poor  rogue  who  does 
not  sleep  on  his  truss  of  straw  without  cares,  sounder  than  a  lord  on 
his  couch  with  them. 

Leb.  Where  didst  thou  ever  see  such  gardens  ? 

Cla.  What  are  the  gardens  to  me  ? 

Leb.  Bethink  thee  ! — where  wouldst  thou  find  two  damsels  of 
such  favour  as  Livia  and  Astrea? 

Cla.  I  give  in  when  you  touch  that  string.  Still,  I  will  not  con- 
fess 
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fess  tbat  Circe  is  not  a  savage,  a  necromancer,  an  enchantress, 
a  witch  possessed  by  the  devil,  a  succubus,  an  incubus, — Circe 
interrupts  him.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  her  that  his  com- 
panion is  her  detractor  and  her  defender.  She  promises  a  re- 
ward to  his  zeal.  *  Fair  cozened  Circe  ! '  exclaims  he  after- 
wards^ *for  in  truth,  women,  who  know  the  most  in  the  world, 
are  the  most  easily  deceived ;  thankful  am  I  that  I  am  now 
alone,  and  may  summon  this  Brutamonte,  whoever  he  is,  to 
bring  me  this  great  treasure.'  A  giant  appears  to  answer  his 
call,  and  presents  him  vrith  a  box,  which  contains,  instead  of 
treasure,  a  duenna  and  a  dwarf.  From  these  troublesome  ap- 
pendages he  rids  himself,  for  a  time,  by  presenting  the  box  as  a 
peace-ofiFering,  to  the  enraged  Lebrel,  in  whose  hands  it  becomes 
full  of  diamonds.  Clarin  recalls  the  giant,  and  prays  him  to 
take  back  his  gift ;  but  the  uncivil  Cyclops  replies,  ^  By  Jupiter ! 
if  you  trouble  me  again,  I  shall  send  you  so  high  with  a  kick, 
that  when  you  arrire  at  the  heavens,  you  will  be  dead  with  hun- 
ger, and  return,  if  ever  you  come  back,  eaten  up  by  the  birds.* 
The  poor  gracioso's  last  hopes  are  in  Circe's  pity ;  and  he  prays 
her  to  relieve  him  of  his  plagues,  were  it  even  by  changing  him 
into  a  monkey  :  much  to  his  dismay,  she  takes  him  at  his  word. 
While  in  this  condition^  he  is  thus  addressed  by  his  quondam 
friend. 

liEB.  How  h«  leaps  and  capers!  Now  I  could  not  carry  to 
Greece  a  tbidg  of  more  importance  than  this — Senor  Monkey! — 
henceforth  we  must  be  comrades.  No  help,  but  patience,  and  come 
along. 

Cla.  Enough  !  he  does  not  understand  me. 

XiEB.  What  grimaces  he  makes !  and  with  what  rare  grace ! 
{Enter  Livia.) 

Liv.  All  day  long  I  have  not  seen  thee,  Lebrel.  Where  hast  tliou 
been? 

LiEB.  Hunting  monkies,  and  truly  no  bad  sport  it  is.  I  have 
caught  this  one. 

Liv.  Ah !  what  a  pretty  little  fellow !  What  wilt  thou  do  with 
him  ? 

LiEB.  I  think,  my  Livia,  to  carry  him  to  Greece,  and  teach  him  to 
strum  the  guitar,  and  dance  on  the  rope,  and  cut  gambols  on  the 
table. 

^     Cla.  I,  the  rope  and  tables ! — this  alone  was  wanting ! 
(Jn  aTiether  scene  he  resttmes  his  farm  of  a  man) 
\   Leb.  Now,  since  Circe  has  left  us,  and  we  are  alone,  'tis  time,  my 
darling,  to  take  a  lesson.     The  caper  I  taught  you !  how  was  it } 
Well !  very  well ! — in  truth. 

Cla.  O  that  this  should  have  come  to  pass !  to  leap,  or  to  starve ! 
Unhappy  speaker  that  I  was  !     {Leaps.) 

Leb.  Again,  my  pet,— >take  to  your  legs ! 

VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  2  G  Cla. 
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Cla.  No  remedy,  alas !     {Lea^s^ 

Leb.  Rarely !  rarely !  by  my  faith.  Now,  that  thou  mayeat  learn 
to  hand  me  the  glass  when  I  have  none  to  wait  on  me ;  take  this 
mirror,  and  don't  break  it :  follow  me. 

Cla.  What  sort  of  a  face  have  I  as  a  monkey  ?  O !  distractbn ! 
Sacred  Jupiter  !   what  a  snout ! 

(Seeing  himself  in  the  mirror ^  his  dress  of  a  monkey  fulls. 

Leb,  Who  spoke  there  ? 

Cla.  Who  but  I? 

Leb,  Clarin !  to  see  thee  what  a  fright  I  am  in  ! 

Cla.  I  Clarin ! — ^That's  good !     I  am  a  monkey ! 

Lbb.  Where  have  you  hid  ? — but  the  monkey's  gone. 

Cla.  Here's  another  wonder ! 

Leb.  Know  you  where  the  monkey  went,  I  bad  just  now? 

Cla.  I  am  he ! 

Lib.  What  foolery — ^for  the  monkey  I  asked ! 

Cla.  Then  I  am  he. 

Enter  Amtisthes  and  Greek s. 

Ant.  Who  is  here  ? 

Cla.  We  two. 

Leb.  What !  because  Clarin  comes,  the  monkey  goes.  Time  and 
labour  I  have  both  lost. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Lebrel,  where  is— 

Lbb.  The  monkey!  I  know  not,  woe's  me! 

Ant.  Ulysses,  I  tell  you ! 

Cla.  There! 

Whatever  amusement  Calderon  may  have  afforded  by  tbe  ri- 
diculouB  gituations  in  which  he  places  his  worthies^  he  never 
equals  in  their  discourse  the  wisdom  of  those  sages  whom 
Shakspeare  delighted  to  honour. 

In  this  class  he  has,  perhaps,  been  surpassed  by  many  of  his 
rivals.  We  do  not  know  one  of  his  heroic  plays  equal  to  the 
*Desden  con  elDesden,' ofDon  Augustin  de  Moreto,  oneof  the 
most  characteristic  pieces  of  that  author^  and  of  which  M oliere 
has  availed  himself^  in  one  of  his  ^  pieces  de  circonstance/ 
But  the  *  Princesse  d'Elide,'  with  all  the  genius  of  its  author, 
is  inferior  to  its  prototype  in  poetic  ment  and  comic  talent 
The  argument  is  this : — Carlos  Count  Urgel,  the  Prince  of 
Bearne,  and  Count  Gaston  de  Foix,  sue  for  Diana,  daughter  of 
Barcelona's  Count ;  who,  either  through  vanity  or  natural  dis- 
position, abhors  all  men.  The  wooers  vie  with  each  other  ui 
all  sorts  of  gallantries,  without  the  slightest  success.  Carlos 
counselled  by  Polilla  his  servant,  pretends  to  be  of  the  swa^ 
opinion  as  Diana;  and,  consequently,  can  neither  love,  nor 
even  desire  to  be  loved,  which  strange  taste  makes  it  incumbent 
on  the  dame  to  force  him  to  her  homage.  Carlos,  doing  the 
greatest  violence  to  his  feelings,  cmd  constantly  aided  by  Polilla, 

who 
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who  has  introdnced  himself  to  Diana,  keeps  up  his  disdain  so 
well,  that  the  lady  at  length  yields  to  his  love, 

DiA.  Did  you  not  tell  me  you  could  never  love  9 

Car.  That  was  because  I  had  not  then  felt  the  poison  of  this  dart. 

DiA.  What  dart? 

Car.  This  hand — ^like  the  fish  which  imparts  its  poisonous  violenee 
to  the  line  and  rod  of  the  fisherman,  benumbing  the  hand  that  holds 
them.  So  the  sweet  ardent  poison  of  your  hand  steals  through 
mine,  even  till  it  reaches  my  heart. 

DiA.  O  treasures,  my  genius  !  his  pride  gives  way — now  shall  he 
prove  the  chastisement  of  his  presumption !  So  you  did  not  imagine 
you  could  love,  and  yet  you  find  that  you  love  in  earnest  ? 

Car.  My  soul  is  all  on  fire !  Ah!  let  your  pity  temper  the  flame 
which  consumes  me ! 

(Diana  takes  off  her  mask,^ 

DiA.  Let  go  my  hand  !  What  do  you  say  ?  Let  go !  I  favour ! 
The  blindness  of  your  passion  may  excuse  you  from  uie  punishment, 
but  not  from  the  knowledge  of  it.  And  do  you  expect  favour  from 
me,  by  saying  you  love  in  earnest  ? 

Car.  Heavens!  I  have  committed  myself !     (Apart) 

DiA.  Don't  you  remember  what  I  said-— that,  m  loving  me,  you 
would  be  sure  to  suffer  my  disdain ;  nor  would  your  prayers  avail 
you. 

Car,  Were  you  in  earnest  then  ? 

DiA.  Do  you  not  love  in  earnest  ? 

Car.  I,  Senora!  Jesu!  what  a  mistake;  how  could  I  change 
my  nature  ?  If  I  had  fallen  in  love,  at  least  I  would  have  concealed 
it  from  shame.  This  is  merely  complying  with  the  custom  of  the 
day. 

DiA.  What  do  I  hear  ? — ^not  in  earnest !  Then  how  came  you  ?— 
I  am  dumb  with  shame ! 

Car.  Since  you  are  so  discreet,  could  you  not  see  it  was  all  feigned  ? 

DiA.  What !  all  that  about  the  dart,  and  the  fish,  and  the  line,  and 
to  say  that  your  disdain  only  existed,  because  you  had  not  felt  the 
violence  of  the  poison  ? 

Car.  Why  this  is  to  act  well.  {Apart,)  Ah,  cruel  savage!  ah !  ingrate  I 

The  devices  of  the  ingenious  clown,  the  pride  of  the  dame, 
the  struggle  between  real  love,  and  assumed  disdain  in  Carlos^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeds 

'  By  cold  gradation,  and  well-balanced  form^' 
to  pique  her  vanity,  and  awaken  her  love,  are  all  masterly, 

DiA.  He  is  admiring  the  garden.  The  man  has  no  feeling  !  Let 
us  sing,  and  see  if  he  will  turn  to  hear  us.      (They  nng,) 

^ar.  How  well  this  coat  of  arms  is  made !  how  neat ! 

DiA.  What  do  I  hear  and  see  I  He  is  praising  the  flower-beds, 
while  I  am  singing ! 

Car.  I  never  saw  ivy  so  well  twined.    What  beautiful  green ! 

2  G  2  DiA, 
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DiA.  Sardy  he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  me.     Laura^  tell  him  I 
am  here ! 

CiN.  This  caprice  must  quickly  force  her  to  love. 

Lau.  Carlos !  are  you  aware  that  Diana  is  there  ? 

Car.  Here  is  a  famous  place;    the  laurels  are  good;  but  that 
cherry-tree  disfigures  the  jessamines. 

DiA.  Did  you  acquaint  him,  Laura  ? 

Lau.  Yes,  Senora !  £  have  told  him  now. 

DiA.  Then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  his  ignorance — what  diverts  him? 
iThey  pan  before  ihem^  Polilla  rainng  his  dagger  dose  to  Don  Car- 
L08*s  cheeky  that  he  may  not  turn, 

Pol.  Senor,  pass  by  this  road  without  looking. 

Car*  I  am  abandoned  to  my  passion — ^I  fear  I  shall  turn. 

Pol.  Hold  !  or  by  Jove  I  will  wound  you  with  my  dagger. 

Car.  I  can  hold  no  longer,  friend. 

Pol.  Look>  man,  I  shall  cut  you ! 

Car.  What  would  you  have  ?     I  am  overcome  ! 

Pol.  Turn  to  the  other  side  ! 

Car.  This  way? 

Pol.  That  way,  I  say  ! 

Dia.  Has  he  not  turned  ? 

Lau.  Nor  do  I  think  he  will ! 

Dia.  I  scarce  believe  what  I  see.     Go  you,  Fenisa,  and  tell  him 
of  his  inattention,  and  return  with  his  answer. 

Pol.  Another  courier  despatched — but  the  arrows  won't  hit  the 
mark. 

Fek.  Carlos! 

Car.  Who  calls  me  ? 

PdL.  Who? 

Fbn.  Look,  Diana  has  seen  you  ! 

Car.  I  was  amusing  myself  with  admiring  this  fountain,  and  did 
not  see  her  Highness.     Say  that  I  now  retire. 

Dia.  Heavens !  he  is  certainly  going.     Hear !  listen  I  to  you  I 
speak ! 

Car.  To  me,  Senora  ? 

Dia.  Yes,  to  you  I 

Car.  What  are  your  commands  ? 

Dia.  How  have  you  presumed  to  enter  here,  knowing  that  I  was 
in  retirement  with  my  dames? 

Car.  Madam,  I  saw  you  not.    The  beauty  of  the  garden  allured 
me — I  ask  pardon. 

Dia.  This  is  worse. — Not  even  to  say  that  it  was  to  listen  to  me 
he  came ! — ^Then  you  did  not  hear  me? 

Car.  No,  Lady ! 

Dia.  Impossible! 

Car.  It  was  an  error  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  no  longer 
committing  the  oflFence.     (Exit) 

CiN.  Seiiora,  this  man  is  a  stock  ! 

Du.  Leave  me !     His  slights  have  taken  away  my  composure. 

Gin. 
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CiN.  I^aura  !  This  goes  very  near  destruction, 

Lau.  If  she  is  not  in  love  with  Carlos,  the  deuce  is  in  it ! 

DiA.  Heavens !  What  is  it  I  see !  I  breathe  an  Etna !  I  despised ! 
Caniqui ! 

Pol.  Seiiora! 

Di A.  How  is  this  ?  Did  this  man  come  to  hear  me  ? 

Pol.  Yes,  Senora ! 

DiA.  Then  why  did  he  not  turn  to  listen  ? 

Pol,  *Ti8  foolish — ^heed  it  not. 

DiA.  What  did  he  answer  ?  What  did  he  say? 

Pol.  I  am  ashamed— 

DiA.  Say  on! 
^  Pol.  That  you  sang  like  school-children,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
listen  to  you. 

Dia.  Said  he  so  ? 

Pol.  Yes,  Madam  I 

Dia.  Was  there  ever  such  contempt  ? 

Pol.  'Tis  a  dunce ! 

Dia.  I  am  out  of  my  senses ! 

Pol.  Don't  heed— 

DifA.  I  am  mad  ! 

Pol,  a  barbarian ! 

Dia.  I  must  conquer  him,  if  I  should  die  to  accomplish  it. 

And  again^  after  a  few  more  scenes  of  a  like  nature, 

Dia.  Caniqui! 

Pol.  My  Lady !    Was  there  ever  greater  scorn  ?    Why  did  you 
not  fly  on  the  fool,  and  tear  out  his  beard  ? 

Dia.  I  have  lost  my  senses ! 

Pol.  And  your  nails  too ! 

Dia.  Cast  off!  despised!  scorned!  lam  mad! 

Pol.  Senora,  stop !  This  looks  like  love. 

Dia.  I  love ! 

Pol.  What  is  it  you  feel  I 

Dia.  a  madness,  a  torment^  I  know  not  what  ill  it  is  ? 

Pol.  Hand  me  your  pulse,  and  we  shall  see ! 

Dia.  Leave  me  !  Do  pot  infuriate  me  !   Such  is  my  rage,  I  would 
scarce  pardon  myself. 

Pol.  Alas,  Senora !     Bless  me !  how  blue  your  veins  are  rising 
—a  bad  sign ! 

Dia.  What  do  you  infer  from  that  ? 

Pol.  That  it  is  the  sting  of  jealousy ! 

Dia.  What  say'st  thou,   knave !    thou  disrespectful  villain  !     I 
jealous  ! — Away  with  you  !  Away! 

Pol.  Senora! 

Dia.  Off!  I  say,  or  I  will  have  you  tossed  from  a  window. 

Pol.  It  works !  I  go  in  a  moment — I  am  off!    Mother  of  God ! 
i^hat  a  state  she  is  in ! 

But 
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But  to  return  to  Calderon.  Under  this  class  are  also  ranked 
the  historical  plays^  of  which  some  are  in  reality  veritable 
tragedies^  and  others  the  least  estimable  of  all  his  works.  AU 
these  plays  abound  with  great  spectacles,  where  one  sees 
armies  defile,  batUes  fought,  or  magnificent  festivala  given ;  the 
scene,  at  one  time  representing  a  palace,  at  another  a  vast 
landscape,  sometimes  a  cavern^  at  other  times  a  garden  of 
pleasure,  and  cymbals,  trumpets,  and  artillery  sound  ixiienever 
an  opportunity  happens.  This  grandeur  is  more  especially  ex- 
hibited in  the  court  festivals,  (Fiestas  de  la  Corte.)  Indeed,  in 
the  department  of  theatricd  embellishment  his  imagination 
has  gone  for  beyond  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  had  not  the 
resources  of  a  king  at  his  disposal.  He  has  not  succeeded  well 
in  this  kind  of  play,  unless  when  he  has  taken  the  subject  from 
the  history  of  his  own  country.  Whenever  he  has  attempted 
to  accommodate  the  Greek  or  Roman  history  to  the  Spanish 
taste,  even  the  strange  alteration  of  costume  is  hardly  ofiensive, 
when  compared  with  the  odd  confusion  of  adventures,  and  the 
crowd  of  situations  resulting  from  them,  and  producing  a  pitiful 
effect.  It  seems,  at  times,  that  his  genius  has  deserted  him, 
in  scenes  where  he  affects  to  display  his  historical  erudition 
— ^he  makes  the  most  glaring  inaccuracies.  Those  comedies, 
the  subject  of  which  is  altogether  invention,  or  where  the 
author  has  placed  the  scene  in  the  ideal  times  of  Greece,  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  others.  It  is  when  treating  of  countries 
which  no  cosmography  has  ever  dealt  of,  that  he  revels  at  will. 
Such  is  the  one  entitled,  *  Woman,  Weep,  and  you  Conquer,* 
^  Mujer,  Llora  y  Venceras,'  where  one  ^  Madame  Inez  of  Tu- 
ringia,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Asia,'  is  the  heroine,  or 
the  ^  Fineza  contra  Fineza.'  But  this  piece,  full  of  sensibility 
and  interest,  yields  to  the  Christian  tragedy,  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  Portugal  has  furnished  Calderon  with  the  subject.  It 
is  in  this  well-known  tragedy  of  ^  The  Constant  Prince,'  that 
the  poet  has  exerted  all  his  genius.  If  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  ill  observed,  they  are  forgotten  for  the  unity  of  action 
—  of  an  heroic  action,  in  which  he  has  had  the  power  to  instil 
the  truest  pathos,  without  departing  from  the  national  style  of 
comedy.  Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Portugal,  is  the  hero  of 
this  piece,  which  might  have  been  termed  the  Portuguese 
Regulus.  He  makes  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  the 
head  of  an  army :  his  brother  Enrique  accompanies  him.  He 
attacks  the  states  of  the  King  of  Morocco,  and  is  victorious  in 
the  first  battle,  where  he  takes  prisoner  an  African  hero,  named 
Muley.    This  Muley,  who  is  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter, 

relates 
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relates  his  history  to  the  prince,  whose  generosity  being  moved 
by  the  recital,  he  restores  him  to  freedom.  Scarce  nas  the 
African  time  to  express  his  surprise  and  gratitude,  when  rein- 
forcements arrive  for  the  enemy's  army,  which  place  them  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  battle,  and  Don  Fernando  is,  in  his 
turn,  defeated  and  made  captive.  Here  commence  the  tragic 
scenes,  for  which  we  are  prepared  by  touching  situations  of 
another  sort.  The  King  of  Morocco  offers  liberty  to  his  pri- 
soner in  exchange  for  the  fortress  of  Ceuta,  which  the  Portu- 
guese possess  on  his  coast.  The  prince  declares  his  intention 
sooner  to  die  in  the  most  cruel  slaveiy,  than  to  see  a  Christian 
town  delivered  over  to  the  infidels  for  his  sake.  The  king  sends 
an  embassy  to  Portugal  to  make  the  proposal,  and  reckons  so 
surely  that  it  will  be  agreed  to,  that  he  treats  bis  prisoner  with  the 
greatest  distinction  until  the  return  of  his  ambassadors.  The 
answer  of  the  Portuguese  is,  in  effect,  as  he  desired  5  but  Fer- 
nando refuses  to  be  ransomed  at  this  price.  In  vain  they  en- 
deavour by  tortures  to  overcome  his  resolution — he  bears  them 
without  murmuring,  and  with  religious  constancy ;  but  at  last 
his  strength  succumbs,  and  he  dies  without  breakinff  his  vow. 
The  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  prince — the  struggle  between 
religion  and  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Muley,  who  makes  in- 
effectual efforts  to  relieve  his  benefactor — the  love  of  this  Muley 
for  the  princess  of  Morocco,  who  is  promised  to  a  Moorish 
prince — and  the  love,  still  more  interesting  In  her  melancholy 
exaltation,  of  this  princess  for  Muley — all  these  form  a  whole  so 
captivating,  so  truly  poetic,  that  the  faults  which  are  to  be 
found,  and  which  cannot  be  concealed,  are  too  slight  to  be 
mentioned  in  an  outline  so  brief  as  this.  The  action  would 
appear  finished  by  the  death  of  the  prince ;  but  a  new  arma- 
ment arrives  from  Portugal,  and  the  spirit  of  Fernando,  with 
a  burning  torch  in  its  hand,  places  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  conducts  them  to  victory,  'fhe  impression  which 
this  apparition  causes,  carries  to  its  height  the  pathetic  effect 
of  the  foregoing  scenes. 

When  the  martyr  Prince  is  first  degraded  to  the  state  of  a 
bondsman,  he  hears  one  of  his  companions  singing  a  song,  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  subject. 

Ferkando.  Oh^  that  my  story  should  not  cease  one  moment 

To  pain  my  aching  memory !  I  am  sad 

And  troubled. 
Captive.  Captive  I  whv  art  thou  cast  down  ? 

Come,  dry  thy  tears  and  comfort  tbee ;  for  now 

The  master  says  that  we  shall  soon  regain 

Our 
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Our  liberty  and  homes — nor  shall  a  man 

Remain  upon  this  soil* 
Fern.  How  soon  thou  art  doom'd 

To  lose  this  consolation! 
His  fdtbful  friend,  Don  Juan,  enters  the  gardens  where  he 
labours,  in  search  of  him. 

Juan.  Tell  me,  so  may  heaven  shield  thee,  hast  thou  seen 

The  Master,  Don  Fernando,  labouring  here  ? 
Capt.  No,  friend,  I  saw  him  not. 
Juan.  Alas !  I  scarce 

Restrain  my  tears. 
Capt.  Behold,  the  garden  opens ! 

More  captives  still  arrive. 

(Enter  Fernando,  bearing  two  vessels  with  water.) 
Fern.  Mortals !  be  not  alarmed  to  see 

The  Infante  to  such  woe  reduced — a  Master        ' 

Of  Avis  in  such  wretchedness !  for  Time 

Even  such  a  scene  of  misery  represents. 
Juan.  How,  Senor,  your  Highness  in  such  trouble  ? 

My  heart  will  burst ! 
FflRN.  God  help  me  t  what  a  pang, 

Don  Juan,  thou  giv'st  by  this  discovery ! 

For 'twas  my  wish  to  hide  and  bury  me 

Here,  midst  my  people,  slaving  miserably. 
Capt.   SeSor,  I  humbly  pray  your  pardon ; — 

My  blindness  and  my  folly !     At  thy  feet — 
Fern.  Arise,  my  friend — no  ceremony  with  me. 
Juan.  Your  Highness— 
Fern.  Ah !  what  highness,  prythee  say. 

Can  he  possess,  who  is  so  low  debas*d  ? 

Behold !  I  live  in  all  humility. 

And  that  I  am  among  you  as  a  slave. 

No  one  must  treat  me  now  but  as  an  equal. 
Juan.  Will  not  the  heavens  in  mercy  launch  a  bolt 

To  strike  me  dead ! 
Fern.  Don  Juan,  it  becomes  not 

A  noble,  thus  to  murmur  and  complain. 

Who  shall  mistrust  the  heavens  ?    All  fortkttdft 

And^  magnanimity  must  now  be  shown. 
But  the  distress  deepens  more  and  more,  particularly  when 
he  is  borne  upon  the  stage  by  his  companions  in  misery,  to 
expire  of  hunger.     « God  knows,'  says  one  of  them,  *  I  Mn 
would  stay  to  share  thy  griefs  and  comfort  thee.' 

First  Captive.  But  whilst  we  speak,  e'en  now,  thou  may'st  behold 

Our  hard  taskmaster  waits  us ; — ^we  must  go. 
Fern.  My  sons,  adieu ! 

First 
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First  Capt.  O  eyes,  your  tears  withhold ! 

Second  Capt.  Alas  !  scarce  bear  I  the  o'erpowering  woe ! 
Fkrn.  Wilt  thou  forsake  me  ? — art  thou  flying  ? 
Juan.  Ah  me !  I  fear  I,  too,  must  leave  thee ! 
Fern.  And  wilt  thou  of  thine  aid  bereave  me  ? 

Go  not  now— e'en  while  I'm  dying ! 
Juan.   Soon  I  will  return,  sweet  Prince ! 

In  search  of  food  I  go,  that  thou 

May'st  thy  life  sustain ;  for,  since 

Muley  from  Fez  departed,  now. 

Whilst  each  woe  on  earth  assails. 

Every  consolation  fails. 

»        *        *         «         ♦ 

He  is  surrounded  by  the  King,  his  daughter,  and  her  lover, 
whom  he  severally  entreats  in  vain  to  afford  him  relief. 
King.  And  canst  thou,  in  such  agonies. 
Still  boast  thy  dire  calamities  ? 
Thy  pains  being  thine — can  I  reveal 
Pity  for  pangs  I  do  not  feel. 
When  on  thyself  thou  tak'st  no  pity  ? 
Since  *tis  not  mine,  but  thine  own  hand 
Which  signs  thy  death.    Then,  Ferdinand, 
Be  towards  thyself  compassionate. 

And  I  will  show  no  longer  hate.  [EmL 

Fern.  Sire!  will  not  your  Majesty 

Plead  fdr  me? 
Taeudantb.  Unfortunate !  {Exit, 

Fern.  Or  that  soul  of  beauty — she ! 
That  angelic  deity ! 
S^ora !  thou  wilt  sure  entreat 
The  King  for  me? 
Fenin.  O  grief! 

Fern.  IsHso? 

Wilt  thou  not  deign  to  look  on  me  ? 
No !  'tis  not  for  those  eyes  to  see. 
Lady,  my  dreadful  state  of  woe ! 
In  this  beautiful  tragedy,  the  unity  of  place  is  utterly  vio- 
lated ;  and  one  might  naturally  ask,  if  the  actors  enjoyed  the 
cap  of  Fortunatus,  or  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  fairy  tale,  to 
enable  them  to  perform  such  quick  voyages.     The  Prince,  too, 
is  rather  over-submissive  to  his  tyrant ;  but  the  laws  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  those  of  love,  are,  to  the  Spanish  dramatists,  as  the 
decrees  of  destiny,  which  nothing  can  avert,  and  everjrthing 
must  pardon, — 

*  Que,  por  reynar  y  por  amor,  no  hay  culpa 
Que  no  tiene  perdon,  y  halla  disculpa.' 

Nor  has  it  escaped  Cervantes  to  notice  this  in  the  above  lines 

of 
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of  bis  ^  Gallardo  Espanol.'*  And  when  Tarudante,  the  Moorish 
suitor,  and  Alfonso,  brother  of  Fernando,  quarrel  before  the 
King,  their  rhodomontades  are  in  strange  taste.  One  says,  ^  I 
am  the  wind ! ' — the  other  says, '  I  am  a  volcano  ! ' — ^  And  I,* 
rejoins  his  opponent,  '  am  a  hydra  vomiting  fire  !  *  But^  as 
Boileau  says, — 

'  La  colore  est  superbe  et  vent  des  mots  altiers.* 
To  make  amends  for  this,  it  is  never  interrupted  by  that  mixture 
of  buffoonery,  which,  however  hallowed  by  the  example  of 
Shakspeare,  the  principles  of  good  taste  must  ever  reject. 

We  would  not  avoid  mentioning  another  fine  play,  '  Los  dos 
A  mantes  del  Cielo  ; '  but  can  afford  no  room  for  an  analysis. 

Our  poet  has  been  represented  by  one  party  as  describing  the 
passions  in  language  prodigiously  false  and  exaggerated  ;  and, 
by  his  admirers,  as  the  writer  who»  of  all  others,  has  described 
them  in  the  most  poetical  colours.  It  must  be  granted  that  his 
lovers  do  sometimes  speak  in  terms  which  will  be  thought  suffi- 
ciently florid,  and  make  use  of  similes  rather  far-fetched ;  but 
still  they  are  not  ^  prdcieuses.*  Such  lovers  might  not  converse 
in  those  words ;  but  they  might  very  naturally  be  inspired  with 
them  in  the  reveries  of  their  solitude.  Calderon  might  have 
done  as  Lope  and  other  writers^  who  imagined  that  by  describ- 
ing the 

*  Quam  sint  improba  semper, 
Fraudeque,  et  omoigenis  foemina  plena  dolis,' 
they  were  displaying  great  knowledge  of  the  female  heart ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  true  poet  to  be  always  gratified  with 
that  which  lowered  the  nature  he  wished  to  ennoble.  The  most 
refined  passion  on  record  dealt  as  freely  in  imaginary  and  meta- 
physical conceits ;  and  Calderon  has  rather  chosen  to  painty  in 
the  same  ideal  colours,  his  cavaliers  as  poets,  and  his  dames  as 
goddesses, — his  men  all  Petrarchs,  and  his  women  Lauras. 
Still  it  is  not  by  comedies  of  intrigue,  or  melo-dramas^  however 
marked  with  a  higher  air  of  refinement  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, that  he  is  so  particularly  distinguished,  as  by  a  mystic 
gloom — a  spirit  of  religious  fervour,  which  he  displays  in  his 
Autos ;  and  those  mixtures  of  allegory  and  reality,  where,  tired 
of  painting  common  mortals,  he  wanders  into  the  regions  of 
spirits ; — it  is  there  that  the  mind  of  Calderon  proves  its  affinity 
to  those  of  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Dante — those  mighty  poets 
who,  soaring  on  the  wings  of  imagination, 

•  Look  from  their  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world.* 
Whether  following  the  bent  of  a  mind  naturally  serious,  or  the 
law  by  which  moral  phenomena  present  only  reflected  conse- 
quences of  the  natural,  it  so  happened,  that  tne  painter  of  a  gay 

cour^ 
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court,  surrounded  in  old  age  by  superstitious  monks^  became  a 
recluse^  whose  whole  thoughts  were  employed  in  pondering  on 
the  mysteries  of  his  faith,  and  the  vanity  of  all  beneath  the  sun. 
He  had  long  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  there  was  not 
a  Spaniard  who  did  not,  with  the  Castilian  in  Gil  Bias,  acknow- 
ledge his  veneration  and  enthusiasm  for  the  poet.  Bound  by 
ties  of  friendship  to  kindred  minds, — to  the  historian,  Antonio 
de  Solis,  to  Moreto,  and  to  his  admirer,  Juan  de  Villaroel,  whose 
zeal  for  religion  and  the  Muses  equalled  his  own, — nothing  now 
remained  for  him,  but  to  retire  from  the  scene  where  he  had 
borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  and,  during  the  sunset  of  life,  to 
lead,  in  the  words  of  the  elegant  Luis  de  Leon,  the  calm  life 

- — ^ —  of  him  who  flies 

fW  from  the  noisy  world  away, 

Who^  with  the  worthy  and  the  wise, 

Hath  chosen  well  the  narrow  way  ; 

The  sileDce  of  the  secret  road 

That  leads  the  soul  to  virtue^  and  to  God 
'  This  happy  man,'  says  the  eloquent  Schlegel,  *  after  having 
passed  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  to  the  asylum  of  faith, 
contemplates  and  describes,  with  an  immovable  serenity  of 
souly  the  impetuous  hurricanes  that  agitate  the  world,  and  so* 
lemnizes  in  his  verses,  with  a  degree  of  animation  and  cheerful- 
ness, which  appear  ever  new,  the  magnificence  of  the  creation, 
and  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art.  When  he  unites  the  stars 
and  the  flowers,  every  metaphor  displays  the  bond  of  union  and 
relation^  which  exists  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ;  and 
this  enchanting  harmony,  this  concert  of  the  universe,  are  for 
him  the  image  of  Etemid  Love/  In  his  youth,  we  behold  the. 
clear  spirit  refined  by  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 

The  sanctified^  the  sacred  soul  of  song, 
which  the  love  of  nature  inspires  with  an  Epicurean  philosophy, 
which  desires,  before  bidding  '  earth  and  its  flowers  farewell,* 
to  taste  some  of  the  delights  of  this  existence, 

Delia  vita  mortale  11  fiore  e  *1  verde— (Tiuiso) 
yet  has,  in  its  nature*  something  too  ethereal  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  possession  even  of  *  world  without  end  !'  But,  when 
time  has  tempered  the  fervour  of  the  Castilian  genius,  how 
changed  is  that  character !  So  proud,  so  serious,  so  temperate, 
so  devout !  Calderon  then  seeks  for  consolation  in  the  mystic 
poetry  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  world  of  moral  and  religious 
ideas.  The  romance  of  his  youth  becomes  changed  into  mo- 
nastic visions.  Instead  of  the  golden  creations  of  his  fancy, 
we  have  the  breathings  of  a  deep  and  ardent  piety :  and,  for  the 

loves, 
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loves,  the  graces^  and  the  scenes  of  pastoral  happiness,  hU 
soul,  winging  its  flight  ^beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere/ 
centres  at  last  in  that  kingdom  of  bliss,  the  true  ^  Royaume 
d'Amour;*  where  the  Good  Shepherd,  crowned  with  purple 
flowers,  pastures  his  happy  flocks,  wandering  amidst  vales  of 
eternal  bloom, 

Con  immortales  rotas,  On  flowers  that  erer  ^onns, 

Con  flor  que  siempre  nace,  Immortal  roses — ^fbr  their  heaareoly  food, 

T  qnanto  mas  se  goia  mas  renace.     Which,  evermore  enjoyed,  areerermore  reneved. 

Time,  eternity,  the  soul  of  man  and  its  passions,  the  ^adorned 
earth'  and  its  seasons. 

On  their  eternal  swift  course  running, 
religion  and  its  mysteries — ^all  these  form  the  materials  of 
those  singular  Autos.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  <  Ro- 
manticos'  of  Germany  have  exhausted  on  his  character  all 
their  beau  ideal  of  a  poet.  Tliere  is  something  in  this  wild  love 
of  novelty,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a  people,  to  whom,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  universe,  the  empire  of  the  air  has  been  al- 
lotted for  a  portion.  Shelley,  in  his  Posthumous  Poems,  has 
left  an  elegant  version  of  part  of  the  '  Magico  Prodigioso,'  In 
which,  though  much  is  improved,  the  spirit  of  the  original  is 
exactly  caught.  That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  Calderon's 
style,  we  extract  a  scene  from  this  play,  where  a  lady  with- 
stands the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  with  the  constancy  of  her 
sister,  the  Lady  of  Milton*s  Comus.  The  whole  of  Shelley^s 
remnant  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader. 

Scene  III. 
(The  DAEMON  tempts  JcsnNA.) 
Damon.    Abyss  of  Hell !  I  call  on  thee. 

Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  anarchy. 
From  thy  prison-house  set  free 
-    The  spirits  of  voluptuous  death, 
That^  with  their  mighty  breath. 
They  may  destroy  a  world  of  virgin  thoughts, 
LfCt  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as  motes^ 
Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep. 
Till  her  guiltless  phantasy 
Full  to  overflowing  be. 
And  with  sweetest  harmony 
Let  birds,  and  flowers^  and  leaves^  and  all  things  move 

To  love,  only  to  love. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 
But  signs  of  love's  soft  victories. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 

But 
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Bat  sounds  of  love's  sweet  sorrow. 

So  that  from  faith  no  succour  she  may  borrow : 

But,  guided  by  my  spirit  blind, 

And,  in  a  magic  snare  entwined. 

She  may  now  seek  Cyprian. 

Begin !  while  I  in  silence  bind 

My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thou  hast  begun. 

(A  Voice  tnthin.) — What  is  the  glory  far  above 
All  dse  in  human  lire  > 

(Alt)    Love,  love ! 

(fFhile  these  words  are  sung^  the  Djbmon  goes  out  at  one  door,  and 
JusTiNA  enters  at  another.) 

{Thejirst  twice.)— There  is  no  form  in  which  the  fire 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not, 
Man  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire. 
Than  by  life's  breath, — soon  possessed  not. 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die 
All  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
With  one  consent  to  heaven  cry. 
That  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  life,  is, 

{AU)    Love,  O  love! 

Justin  A. — ^Thou  melancholy  thought  which  art 
So  fluttering  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 
¥rhen  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afflict  my  heart  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power. 
Which  doth  my  fevered  being  move ) 
Momently  raging  more  and  more. 
What  subtle  pain  is  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Unto  my  senses  ? 

(All)  Love,  O  love  ! 

JosTiNA.    'TIS  that  enamoured  Nightingale 
Who  gives  me  the  reply. 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 
Of  passion,  and  of  constancv. 
To  his  mate  who,  rapt  and  n>nd. 
Listening  sits  a  bough  beyond — 
Be  silent,  Nightingale !     No  more 
Make  me  think  in  hearing  thee 
Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore. 
If  a  bird  can  feel  his  so. 
What  a  man  would  feel  fbr  me. 

And  voluptuous  Vine, — O  thou ! 
Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing, 
To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest. 

Art 
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Art  the  verdare  which  embraeest. 

And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin» 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  Vioe  !— 

Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovest. 

For,  whilst  thou  thus  thy  boughs  entwine, 

I  fear,  lest  thou  shouldst  teach  me.  Sophist ! 

How  arms  might  be  entangled  too. 

Light  enchanted  Sunflower,  thou. 
Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  the  sun's  revolving  splendour. 
Follow  not  his  faithless  glance 
With  thy  faded  countenance. 
Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear 
^  If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear 

How  eyes  must  weep.    O  Nightingale ! 
Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale  I 
Leafy  Vine,  unwreathe  thy  bower  S— 
Restless  Sunflower !  cease  to  move. 
Or,  tell  me  all  what  poisonous  power 
Ye  use  against  me? 

(^AU)    Love,  love,  love! 

Justin  A.   It  cannot  be !  whom  have  I  ever  loved  ? 
Trophies  of  my  oblivion  and  disdain 
Floro  and  Lelio,  did  I  not  reject? 
And  Cyprian? 

{She  becomes  troubled  at  the  name  of  CmaAif .) 

Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  ? 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows  bold. 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.    From  the  moment 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  listening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent — O  me,  miserable ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feeL    It  must  be  pity 
To  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  all  the  world    * 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world. 
And  I  the  cause. — ^And  yet,  if  it  were  pity 
Floro  and  Lelio  might  have  equal  share  ! 
For  they  are  both  imprisoned  for  my  sake. 
Alas  !  what  reasonings  are  these }     It  is 
Enough  I  pity  him,  and  that  in  vain— 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtilty. 
And  woe  is  me !     I  know  not  where  to  And  him  now. 
Even  should  I  seek  him  through  this  wide  world. 
It  would  plainly  have  exceeded  our  limits  to  have  given  out- 
lines of  all  the  pieces  contwied  iu  these  volumes — and^  indeed, 
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it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose.  Enough  has  already  been 
done  by  Sismondi^  Bouterwek^  and  others^  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  them.  It  only  now  remains  to  make  that  acquaintance 
more  particular,  by  bringing  some  of  them  before  the  public  in 
an  English  dress ;  and  certainly,  we  hope,  without  the  barbarism 
of  curtailing  them  to  suit  any  foreign  rules  or  taste.  That 
theatre,  whose  pomp,  romance,  brilliant  description,  and  cap- 
tivating poetry  were  once  the  admiration  of  Europe,  is  no  longer 
studied  in  England;  and  France,  the  country  of  Comeille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere,  regards  as  barbarous  that  stage,  of  which 
its  own  was  but  the  beautiful  firstborn.  To  the  scholar,  who 
studies  the  Spanish  drama  with  some  higher  aim  than  a  mere 
passing  interest  or  superficial  curiositv,  the  mind  of  this  ffreat 
Castilian  will  probably  seem,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of 
Voltaire,  as  much  endowed  by  nature  with  that  instinct  of  per- 
fection, called  genius,  as  that  of  the  author  of  '  Zaire/  though 
he  did  not  compose  his  plays  after  the  strictest  models  of  Gre- 
cian taste.  Without  going  the  length  of  the  eminent  German 
critic,  who  places  him  next  to  Shakspeare,  we  would,  never- 
theless, assign  to  him  a  foremost  rank  among  the  imaginative 
and  the  wise  of  the  earth — 

Those  starry  lights  of  virtue  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 

And  conclude,  by  again  expressing  re^et,  that  an  author,  so 
well  known  and  translated  on  the  oontment,  should  not  have 
found  admirers  in  England,  to  point  out  to  the  lovers  of  poetry 
the  many  beautiful  compositions  that  issued  from  his  pen.  No 
poet,  after  his  death,  appeared  in  Spaui  to  form  an  era  in  the 
drama,  as  Metastasio  or  Alfieri  in  Italy.  He  was  the  last 
representative  of  true  Spanish  genius.  The  introduction  of 
French  rules  and  criticism,  with  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  cast  into 
the  shade  the  national  comedies ;  which,  after  a  long  interval, 
revived  in  the  two  Moratins — we  fear  only  to  fall  into  a  second 
slumber  at  their  decease. 


Art.  VII. — 'De  rOrigine  de  la  Nature  du  Progrks  de  la 
Puissance  EcclMastique  en  France.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de 
Montlosier.    Paris.  1829. 

THHAT  country  must  be  lapsing  towards  a  dangerous  crisis 

•*■    where  the  middling  classes  of  society  have  not  only  lost 

all  love  of  God,  but  even  discarded  all  outward  semblance  of 

religious 
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religious  duties.    The  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  are,  in  tbifl 
respect,   but  uncertain  landmarks  for  the  guidance  of  a  right 
judgment.       The  aristocracy  are  the  *  Corinthian   capital  of 
society,*   according  to  the  eloquent  similitude  of  Burke ;   yet 
its  beauty  is  lost  entirely,  if  it  be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  eaten  away  by  corrosion,  or  if  it  be   not  placed  on  its 
elevating  shaft.     When   there,  however,  and  raised  aloft  for 
the  admiration  of  spectators,  its  exquisite  ornaments  and  florid 
workmanship  will  not  lose  aught  of  their  effect,  or  be  less  the 
subject  for  commendation,  notwithstanding  that  certain  specks 
and  flaws  do  really  exist  in  the  sculptured  imagery,  which,  to 
be    closely  inspected,   requires  an   altitude  equal  to  its   own 
elevation.    The  base,   again,  derives  all  its  beauty  from  the 
elegance  of  the  shaft,    and  the  shaft  is  the  means  of  con- 
nexion between  the   lofty  capital  and  the  lowly  pediment: 
without  the  shaft,  or  if  the  shaft  be  broken,  these  two  would 
be  entirely  useless.    The  perfect  shaft,  therefore,  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  composition  of  a  perfect  column. 

By  the  similitude  of  the  column  may  be  here  signified. 
Society ;  by  the  shaft,  the  Middle  Rank ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  equally  forcible. 

The  middle  classes  in  France  are  in  a  woful  condition  3  they 
seem  not  to  have  preserved  amongst  them  oae  particle  of  re- 
ligion ;  there  is  neither  manifestation  of  God's  worship  in  their 
churches,  nor  an  evidence  of  its  existence  in  their  hearts. 
Old  men,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  or  women  or  children, 
are  the  only  persons  seen  within  her  temples  of  belief.  The 
commands  of  the  Church  are  disobeyed,  fast  days  are  never  ob- 
served, confession  is  seldom  attended  to ; — there  is  a  thorough 
disr^ard  of  religion. 

These  circumstances  are  grievous  signs  in  a  nation ;  yet  they 
exist,  and  are  manifested  in  every  day's  intercourse,  in  France. 
A  change,  too,  has  come  over  the  phase  of  the  superficial  cha- 
racter of  the  people :  the  citizen  of  France  has  cast  off  that 
sprightliness  and  gaiety,  which  were  formerly  his  mark  of 
nationality ;  he  has  become  a  moody,  stem  thinker ;  a  talker 
of  privileges  and  rights  which  are  denied  him  5  and  he  curses 
the  priesthood — the  ministers  of  that  very  religion,  under  whose 
influence  his  ancestors  incurred  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  a  St. 
Barth^^lemi.  These  things  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  in  a 
late  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  France  5  and  the  whole  secret 
of  the  mischief  is  to  be  explained  in  one  short  sentence — the 
patience  of  the  people  has  been  exhausted  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood.    If  the^griefs  of  that  people  be  well  sifted  and 
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iKXamiiied^  we  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  they  are  severally 
to  be  traced  to  this  one  peniicious,  destdly  fountain  ! 

Turn  we  now  to  M.  de  Montlosier's  book  on  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  in  France ;  the  whole  drift  of  which  is,  to  prove 
the  force  and  accuracy  of  the  above  statement.  The  author 
traces  priestly  domination  to  the  most  ancient  times  of  the 
French  history.  That  religious  power  has  not  only  been  part 
and  parcel  of  civil  power,  but  has  been,  from  the  earliest  period^ 
the  primum  mobile,  the  grand  actuating  principle  of  every  law 
and  institution,  we  think  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one^ 
particularly  by  him  who  is  conversant  with  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  Jesuitism  among  our  continental  neighbours.  This 
is  proved  in  Count  de  Montlosier's  book,  by  the  adduction  of 
ample  testimony.  After  shewing  in  what  manner  the  priest- 
hood of  Rome  tyrannized  over  kings  and  their  subjects,  having, 
in  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  powerful  aux- 
iliaries and  allies.  Count  Montlosier's  fourth  chapter  treats  of 
*  Ecclesiastical  Invasions,  assisted  by  the  Rules  oi  Discipline/ 

*  To  die,'  he  says,  '  without  bestowing  gifts  on  the  church,  was 
repnted  a  crime ;  and  as  some,  in  order  to  avoid  this  ]aw>  died  intes- 
tate,  this  was  declared  the  height  of  impiety,  and  they  who  thus 
died  were  deprived  at  their  burial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  To  do 
away  with  such  a  stain,  heirs  constantly  repaired  to  the  parish 
priests,  requesting  them  to  make  the  will  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  deceased.  In  after  times,  the  Council  of  Trent  absolutely  con- 
secrated this  law,  declaring,  in  canon  viii.  session  22,  all  bishops 
testamentary  executors  by  legal  right.  It  was  added,  that  this  was 
authorised  by  a  commission  of  the  Holy  See. 

'  Crimes  of  every  kind,  particularly  those  against  the  clergy, 
whilst  they  were  generally  punished  by  excommunication,  served, 
by  the  regulations  which  they  induced  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  to 
increase  yet  further  the  extent  of  their  power.  Every  excommunicated 
person  being  obliged  to  obtain  absolution,  whenever  this  could  not 
be  effected,  save  through  arbitrary  conditions  of  penitence  and  repa- 
ration, numbers  refused.  In  such  cases,  want  of  faith  constituted 
heresy.  Now  this  crime,  as  Fleury  remarks,  caused,  even  in  regard  to 
kings,  loss  of  goods,  rights,  and  seignory .  Rigorous  casuists  decided 
thus  harshly  for  even  simple  excommunication.  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  adjudged,  that  for  the  slightest  offence  in  this  respect 
princes  forfeited  their  crowns. 

'  While  the  clergy  thus  levied  exactions  on  society  by  self- 
assumed  rights,  and  laws  thence  derived,  it  entered  yet  more  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  object  which  it  proposed,  through  means  of 
the  rites,  the  worship,  and  the  discipline  which  it  imposed.  Thus 
regarded,  we  may  very  well  understand,  that  the  simple  religion  of 
Christ  was  not  sufficient  for  its  purposes.  Christianity  is  eminently 
a  social  religion.  Now,  it  was  social  life  which  was  to  be  dissolved, 
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biQAiMHi  life  HrYAA  'wu  to  be  orwlied.  From  thtl  ffioiiitel  every 
thing  wafl  pfeeifiitated  into  aaoelieis^  The  eo*eteat  effort  ^mm  to 
make>  not  a  people  of  Cbriitknt)  not  apeopleof  dtizens,  but  ap^Ie 
of  monks*  Tlie  viilg«r>  aataraUy  linked  to  exaggerated  supersdtioDi, 
were  not  the  only  agento  in  that  sphere — the  higher  classes  were 
iirawA  into  the  vortex.  All  who  were  Chrbtians  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  repeated  the  breviair,  and  assisted  at  several  masses 
daily.  The  prints  repeated,  therefore,  as  many  as  they  conld.  I 
know  not  which  of  the  popes  sdd  nine.  St  Louis  assisted  at  alt 
llie  oftees,  and  compell^  his  children  to  do  so  likewise.  He  rose 
•ft  midnight  to  repeat  matins  and  lands  with  his  chaplains ;  after  ^tt 
be  heard  two  or  three  masses.  They  sounded  the  Ueree,  fbe  aexie, 
the  nont^  as  they  now  strike  tfae  mass  sad  vespers.  Maaj  of  the 
l^rittc^^  pafrticnlfltrly  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  who  was  naaassmttled  at 
Paris,  t(^  their  bieviary  daily.  In  times  which  more  closely  ap* 
proximate  to  ns,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  commanded  armies 
with  a  kmg  chaplet,  which  hung  down  to  the  ground,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  good,  says  Brant6me,  to  turn  away  from  his  pater- 
nosters, further,  every  month  of  the  year  was  so  full  of  vigils  and 
fl^te-days,  that  there  remained  not  sufficient  time  for  labour,  and 
after  tlieae  eame  ev«ry  kind  of  abstinence.*  pp.  35,  36. 

Ilia  was^  rotindly,  the  state  of  devotion  in  France,  and  bitter 
hn  been  tihe  fruit  of  the  tree,  ^  whose  taste,'  the  people  of 
that  couintry  may,  from  the  saddest  experience,  weH  say,  as  Ux 
M  they  are  themselves  concerned*  ^  whose  taste,' 

'  Bnought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe^ 
With  loss  of  Eden,' 
'  '  Bnt  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholics/  says  Dryden,  in  hb  Pre^ 
face  to  his  "  Religio  Laici,"  after  dwelling  on  tiie  tendeiiey  of  the 
IMewers  of  Bmnmitm  to  form  plots  against  the  liberties  of  king 
and  ateta,  '  bow  can  we  be  secure  from  <^e  practices  of  Jesaited 
piipists  in  that  religkHi  ^  For  not  two  or  three  c^  tiuit  order,  as  some 
of  tbeoi  would  impose  upon  us,  but  almost  the  whole  body  of  them 
are  of  opinion,  tbat  their  iniallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not 
only  ia  spiritiuds  but  temporab.  Not  to  name  Mariano,  B^anintnef 
fehnanuelSa,  Molina,  Santaret,  Simanca,  and  at  least  twenty  oHmbts 
of  foreign  countries,  we  cm  produce  of  our  own  nation,  Campian  and 
Doleaian,  or  iParsons ;  besides  many  mre  ^aua^  whom  I  have  not 
named,  who  al  of  them  attest  this  doctrine,  <^t  the  pope  ean  <fle- 
)K>se  and  give  away  the  right  of  any  sovereign  priBoe,  st  vdpamiikm 
defUxerit,  if  he  shall  never  so  little  warp;  but  if  be  mMe  cornea  to 
4>e  excommmticated,  then  the  bond  of  .obedience  is  taken  off  from 
mbfects,  and  they  may  and  on^  to  driVe  him,  like  another  Nebn- 
Hiadneaaar,  sur  hommmn  Chrittkmonmi  dominttiim,  from  exercinag 
^ominitfn  over  Chrisiiaas ;  and  to  this  they  are  bonnd  by  virtue  of 
diyine  precept,  and  by  idl  the  tioB  of  conaoienoe,  under  no  kss 
^penalty  than  damnation.'   . 

Hoofcer'a  opinion  is  ol  the  same  neetore  with  Dxrden'a, 
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Jffnmj  Tuybr  with  both^  and  a  host  of  other  writers  might  be 
immedoalely  adduced^  were  such  a  course  necessary ;  but  thie 
opinions  <rf  Eoglish  writers  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  end 
which  we  have  here  in  view,  and  that  is,  simply  to  shew,  that  the 
l^olitical  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  attempted  to  be  established 
m  every  country  under  heaven,  wherever  the  priests  of  thai 
power  were  sufficiently  sueeessfiil  in  gaining  a  footing.  The  same 
thing  was  observable  in  Italy,  where,  curiously  enough,  the  very 
^eatest  names  of  which  that  country  can  boast,  are  arrayed 
in  bitter  hostility  against  the  head  of  their  own  churchy  the 
Bishop  of  Rome*.  In  Spain,  we  have  only  to  peruse  the  works 
of  Dr.  Villanueva,  and  we  shall  see,  that  the  pope  has  not  only 
counted  the  kings  of  Spain  amongst  the  humblest  of  his  slaveii, 
.Wt  that  he  has,  literdly  speaking,  impoverished  the  country,  by 
the  enormous  exactions  which  he  has  been  wont  to  levy  from 
the  pockets  of  the  credulous  and  superstitious  people.  And 
lately,  we  have  heard  of  certain  demands  for  money  made  by 
his  holiness  on  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
conduct  of  Rome,  therefore,  has  been  uniform  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  moment  of  our  writing  this  paper. 

Constituted  as  France  is,  her  aristocracy  are  sure  of  fdlowing 
the  example  set  by  the  monarch,  whether  it  be  for  belief  or  scep- 
ticism, for  bigotry  or  impiety.  The  aristocracy  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  like  class  in  this  country :  here,  we 
have  old  standing  names,  and  immense  landed  possessions,  and 
hereditary  rank  5  there,  we  behold  poverty-stricken  nobles,  and^ 
though  with  many  exceptions,  still  a  mushroom  peerage.  What 
hope  of  emolument  or  riches  have  its  component  members,  save 
through  the  indulgences  and  favours  of  a  place-dispensing 
monarch  P  Approximating  in  rank  to  that  monarch,  and  fol- 
lowing, in  the  weakness  of  their  hearts,  the  suggestions  of  false 
pride,  they  throng  around  the  king,  and  would  scorn  the  middle 
rank :  but  that  body,  which  it  considers  in  the  light  of  a  bow^ 
geoisie,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  or 
Bcomed,  inasmuch  as,  though  it  be  a  bourgeoisie,  it  is  one  ^  en- 
noMie  par  force  de  richesses/  and  it  knows  fidl  well  that  the 
contest  between  wealth  and  poverty  is  always  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Man  never  entirely  loses  his  native  inde- 
pendence of  spirit :  it  may  appear  to  slumber  when  eircumstanco 
IS  too  powerful  to  be  opposed  |  but  when  the  fitting  opportunity 
does  actually  arrive,  he  never  fails  to  give>  not  only  the  *  word,' 

*  Im  the  foCdrteeoUi  omtaty,  ire  see  Dante^  Petnurcb,  Boccaccio,  Franco  Saohetti  | 
in  the  lizteeiith,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Sarpi,  Aretiiio ;  in  the  seventeenth,  Forti- 
gnerra;  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  Giannone,  the  Neapofitan  hiitoriaa,  Gene* 
vesi,  th^NMpoiiUui  philoiopher,  Casti,  Alfieri,  Monti,  FindeinoitL 
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but  the  '  blow/    Thus  was  it  with  the  ^  bourgeoisies*  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  self-liberation  of  their  respective  cities : 
thus  is  it  in  France  at  the  present  day.    The  griefs  of  the 
middle  classes  effected  the  great  revolution  in  that  country,  and 
not  the  idle  preaching  of  her  persiAeurs  and  philosophes  ;  for 
every  effectuid  revolution  must  be  the  work  of  the  middle  rank, 
and  of  that  alone.    Every  attempt  to  revolutionize,  either  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  or  otherwise,  made  by  a  monarch,  must 
pass  away  with  the  existence  and  the  name  of  that  monarch. 
What  moral  and  lasting  effect  had  the  patronage  of  Augustus  on 
the  people  of  Rome  ?     Every  attempt,  again,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonalty  will  be  of  no  avail — as  witness  the  proceedings  of 
the  Jacquerie,  and  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello.    The  germ 
of  lasting  change  and  improvement  lies  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
the  middle  rank.    This  powerful  order  is  hostile  to  the  last 
degree  in  France  against  the  aristocracy,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  unmerited  elevation  in  society,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
insolence  and  contumely  which  they  have  a  number  of  years 
endured  at  their  hands.    To  the  hatred  which  superiority  of 
condition  always  engenders  in  the  breasts  of  every  cl€us  of  men, 
taken  collectively,  is  added  contempt  for  the  dependent  situation 
of  the  aristocracy;  and  this  becomes  fixed,  without  possibility 
of  ebb  or  flow,  (until  it  absolutely  stagnates  through  inac- 
tion,) when  the  vices  of  that  aristocracy  are  considered :  These 
vices,  also,  act  as  a  powerful  foil  to  render  yet  more  glaring 
their  detestable  character,  which,  again,  is  rendered  threefold 
detestable  when  seated  on  the  person  of  a  sanctimonious  and 
quaker-coated  Tartuffe.    This  is  no  exaggeration.     Nothing 
can  change  the  nature  and  vices  of  a  court,  whether  it  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Cameronian  fFahab,  or  a  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or 
a  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  a  St.  Louis,  the  Predestined  of  Heaven. 
There  are  certain  ingredients  in  chemistry,  which  can  never 
come  in  contact  without  combining  and  amalgamating.     It  is 
the  same  thing  with  men  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  courts 
of  princes ;  and,  however  virtuous  a  reputation  a  king  or  his 
court  may  have,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wealth  to  corrupt  and 
tongues  to  gloze,  and  the  human  mind  to  machinate  for  self- 
interest,  and  the  human  heart  to  deceive,  so  surely  will  vice 
hold  its  full-fed  existence  in  such  a  place,  showing  or  conceal- 
ing its  head  as  restrictions  are  more  severe  or  more  relaxed. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  culprits, 
scandal,  with  its  lynx  eye,  will  mark  out  the  sores  and  cancers 
in  the  moral  character  of  men,  and  will  as  surely  blazon  forth 
each  instance  to  the  world  with  its  trumpet  tongue.     These 
men,  however,  not  unfrequently  give  little  trouble  to  that  lynx 
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eye  of  scandal ;  for,  trusting  to  their  assumed  ^anctity^  and  to 
the  ease  with  which  their  silly  fellow-creatures  can,  by  such 
arrant  knaves  as  themselves,  be  deceived,  they  become  careless 
in  their  gait  and  comportment,  throw  back  their  cloaks  in  the 
fulness  of  supposed  security,  and  their  diseases  are  at  once  dis- 
covered, and  spoken  of  as  they  deserve. 

The  fault  of  all  this  is  in  the  constitution  of  things  in  France; 
but  that  constitution  has  been  induced  by  the  abominable  ty- 
ranny of  her  priesthood.  There  is  only  one  way  of  repairing 
matters,  and  that  is,  by  curbing  the  licentiousness  of  that  here^ 
tofore  unruly  body,  and  forcing  them,  with  blows  and  buffets,  if 
need  be,  to  confine  their  industry  to  the  sphere  of  their  own  na- 
tive duties.  Politics  and  diplomacy,  and  the  ordering  of  govern- 
ment, are  not  for  any  hierarchy  under  heaven  ;  the  period  long 
since  arrived  for  the  secession  from  toil  of  all  priests-militant 
with  the  arm  of  flesh.  When  the  priesthood  are  effectually 
banished  from  power;  when  all  their  adder's-ne^ts  are  crushed^ 
so  that  the  power  of  generating  their  order  ad  libitum  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  numbers  of  themselves,  their  partizans,  and 
their  congregations  are  known  to  a  nicety ;  when  their  wealth 
is  ascertained,  and  the  diligence  which  they  exercise  over  their 
deluded  victims  in  obtdning  gifts  in  Mortmain  is  neutralized 
by  a  bold  and  resolute  monarch,  very  different  from  the  present 

fusillanimous  race  of  her  rulers  ;  then  may  France,  mdeed^ 
ope  to  receive  some  restorative,  which  shall  strengthen  her 
faded  energies,  and  arouse  her  effectually  from  her  present  state 
of  languor.  However  execrable  may  be  the  character  of  the 
lustful  Henry  of  England,  supposing  that  every  word  uttered 
by  the  Romanist  champions  against  that  bluff  son  of  the  Tudors 
were  founded  in  truth,  and  that  the  moral  character  of  the  man 
were  as  *  dark  as  Erebus,'  still  the  people  of  this  country  are 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  that  bold  monarch :  without 
him  the  Reformation  would  never  have  succeeded  in  this  island. 
Had  another  such  ruler  existed  in  Spain,  Constantine  Ponce  de 
la  Fuente  would  have  been  as  successful  as  the  reformer  of  Ger- 
many. The  public  were  in  his  favour  ;♦  the  Emperor  Charles  held 

him 

*  '  The  tlanden  which  were  at  this  time  so  indugtrioiuly  propagated  affainit  him, 
only  icTvetoshowtheaiudety  of  the  inquisiton  to  blast  hit  fame,  aad  the  £readwhidi 
they  felt  lest  the  reformed  opmions  should  gain  credit  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  embraced  by  a  person  of  so  great  eminence  and  po][)ularity.  In  this 
object,  however,  they  did  not  succeed  altoeeOier  to  their  wish.  This  ^ipeared  when 
his  effisy  and  bones  were  brought  out  in  the  public  auko-de-fe  celebrated  at  Sevflle,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1 560.  The  effigies  of  such  heretics  as  had  escaped  from  justice, 
by  flight  or  W  death,  usually  consisted  of  a  shapeless  piece  of  mitch-work,  surmounted 
l^  a  head ;  that  of  Constantine  Ponce  consisted  of  a  regular  imman  fiynce,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  dressed  after  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  in  public,  and  lepie- 
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hm  in  honour ;  Philip  the  Second  esteemed  him  much ;  he  wu  t 
man  of  suffideiit  power  of  intellect,  great  firmness  of  soul^  per- 
aevering  in  hii  exertions  in  the  right  cause,  and  only  required 
such  assistance  from  a  powerful  prince  as  Luther  met  with  from 
Ae  £lect(Mr  of  Hesse.  The  purest  intentions,  the  most  imma- 
culate soul,  and  integrity  unimpeached,  mil  effect  little  in  reFO- 
luUons  or  reforms :  there  are  needed  men  of  ruffled  limbs  and 
Herculean  energy, — a  Martin  Luther,  a  Henry  vIlL,  an  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre.  Uad^ 
her  present  race  of  priest-ridden  and  w^-minded  princes,  no 
amelioration  or  change  can  be  expected  in  France  :  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  their  realization. 

The  Count  de  Montlosier,  after  dwelling  on  the  origin  of 
abuses  amongst  the  priesthood,  on  their  avarice  and  their  exao- 
ticms,  their  luxury  and  vices,  on  their  deceptions  and  forgeries, 
shows  in  what  manner  aocie^  resisted  this  grinding  despotism. 

*  There  is,  in  this  respect/  says  M.  de  Montlosier,  *  a  first  order  of 
things  on  which  history  leaves  us  no  doubt.    At  the  same  time  that 

•entiiig  him  in  his  moft  oommon  attitude  of  Ynamkaag,  with  nam  aim  imtiiiH'  «■  tht 
pu^iit,  and  the  other  elevated.  Hie  |iroduction  of  this  fi^;ure  in  the  qiectaA,  when 
ib  sentence  was  about  to  he  read,  excited  a  lively  xecoUection  of  a  preacher  so  popular, 
and  drew  from  the  spectators  an  e^ession  of  feeling  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
inquisitors.  In  consequence  of  this  they  caused  it  to  be  withdrawn,  nem  the  promi- 
nent situation  which  it  occupied,  and  to  be  brought  near  to  theix  ownpUktfonn,  where 
iikvy  commenced  tiie  reading  of  the  articles  of  the  hbel  on  which  Constantine  bad 
been  condemned.  Hie  peopto,  dimkM&aed  at  this  step,  and  not  hearing  what  was  read, 
began  to  murmur;  upon  which  CaOderon,  who,  as  mayot  of  the  city,  presided  on  the 
occasion,  desired  the  acting  secretaiy  to  go  to  the  pulpit  provided  for  tftat  nart  of  te 
eeremony.  Hiis  intimation  being  disregarded,  the  murmurs  were  reneweu,  and  the 
ma^or,  raising  his  voices  ordered  the  service  to  be  suspended.  The  inquisiton  wera 
obliged  to  restore  the  efiigy  to  its  former  place,  and  to  re-eommenoe  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  in  the  audience  of  the  people ;  but  the  secretary  was  instructed,  after  naming 
a  few  of  the  errors  into  which  the  deceased  had  fallen,  to  conclude  by  sajring,  that  be 
had  vented  others  so  horrible  and  hnptous,  that  they  could  not  be  heard  without  poflu- 
tion  by  vulgar  ears.  After  this,  the  effigy  was  sent  to  the  house  of  te  Ina^^i^itie^^  and 
another  of  ordinarj^  construction  was  conveyed  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  along  with  the 
bones  of  Gonstantme.  The  inquisitorB  were  not  a  httle  puzxled  how  to  act  respecting 
his  works,  which  had  already  been  printed  by  their  i^probatioo ;  but  they  at  last 
agreed  to  prohibit  thena,  *<  not  because  they  had  found  anything  in  them  woKthy  of 
condemnation,*'  as  their  sentence  runs, "  but  because  it  was  not  fit  thal|  any  honourable 
memorial  ot  a  man  doomed  to  infamy  should  be  transmitted  to  postenty.**  But  they 
had  a  still  more  delicate  task  to  perform.  The  history  of  a  vovage  to  Flanders  by 
Philip  IL,  when  Prince  of  Asturias,  had  been  printed  at  Madrid  W  royal  authority,  in 
which  his  chaplain*  Constantine,  was  deeciibed  as  ^  the  greatest  pfiflooopher,  the  pro- 
foundestdivuM,  and  the  most  ekMpientweachcr,  who  formanjagsa.* 

Whether  Philip  himself  gave  information  of  this  woric  we  kaow  not ;  bat  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  \m  would  have  run  the  risk  of  eacowmnnication,  by  retawung  it  in  bis 
tebrary,  after  it  was  stigmatised  by  the  inqabitorial  censorsof  6>e  prass.  Tlwy  ordered 
all  the  o^nes  of  the  book  to  be  delivered  to  them,  that  they  might  delele  the  obnoiioas 
panegyrics  **  and  on  this  passage,"  sayaoae  wko  afterwards  procured  a  copy  of  the 
history  in  Spain,  « the  eipurgator  of  the  book,  which  is  in  my  haadb,  waa  so  Kkenl 
of  his  iak,  that  I  had  moek  ado  to  nad  ii'^  *.^-J^CWf'e  ilM^  #/«te  ile^^^ 
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%  Hinioo  of  toeWtf ,  besotted  wider  Ike  hifluenoo  of  jan^Hy  deo« 
potisDQ,  every  wkere  offers  the  appearance  of  a  eeiifelesi  piet  j»  the  Hioal 
brutalized  impiety  pervades  the  other  portioQ.  Here  it  everythiay 
oooceivable  in  the  shape  of  pitiful  sapertlitioii  and  credulity ;  there* 
whatever  is  most  hideous  in  the  shape  of  unbelief  and  blaq>heniy« 
It  is  well  known,  that)  at  this  period,  in  the  castles,  in  the  aeigBoriee, 
in  the  armies,  cries  of  fury  and  derision  against  Qod  were  vocife^ 
rated  on  all  sides  \  even  the  army  of  the  Croi8<$s  was  not  exempt 
St.  Louie  endeavoured  to  repress  them — ^punishing  delinquents  by 
burning  their  tongues }  but  he  oould  not  succeed.  The  oaths  witL 
which  they  deoio^  Ood,  still  called,  in  our  meridional  dialect,  the 
rauadm,  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  even  to  our  owb 
times. 
^  *  These  contrasted  examples  of  extreme  piety  and  feroeionfl  hn* 
iety  did  not  escape  historians ;  but  they  scarcely  paused  to  explain 
acts,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  they  did  not  understand.  It 
sufficed  their  capacity  of  observation,  when  they  beheld  that,  through 
the  effect  of  an  impression  which  had  pervaded  univereal  mind,  the 
priest  came  at  length  to  be  entirely  confounded  with  God. 

^  Immediately  that  the  priesthood  had  operated  this  profane  con« 
fusion,  all  its  vexations  had  reference  to  religion  and  GK>d«  In  no 
other  religion  did  anything  of  a  similar  kind  exist.  Did  they  ever 
at  Ephesus  blaspheme  against  Diana?  at  Rome  imprecate  ^  par  la 
vmtr€'of  Jupiter?  £picurus  denied  the  existence  of  Qod,  but  he 
did  not  insult  him.  Among  Christians,  however,  after  Constantino 
had  called  the  priests  of  God  *  vos  dii  estis ;'  after  one  of  our  kingf 
had  given  them  place  above  himself,  denominating  them  ^  thronea 
of  God;'  the  reverence  for  the  priest  being  confounded  with  the 
worship  of  God,  turned,  with  vulgar  minds,  on  God  hhnself  the 
hatred  excited  by  the  abominations  of  the  priesthood. 

*  Always,  since  civilization  had  commenced  to  operate,  and  even 
in  times  the  most  barbarous,  among  enlightened  men,  as  soon  as  they 
had  distinguished  the  religion  from  the  priest,  they  were  satisfied  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  priest,  and  religion  was  spared.  This 
happened  under  Louis  VIII.  and  St.  Louis.  A  portion  of  the  French 
nobility,  leaving  to  warlike  and  lighter  spirits  the  shamelessness  of 
oaths,  and  regarding  God,  dared  to  attack  the  sacerdotal  order. 

*  We  shall  see,  shortly,  Louis  XII.  and  Louis  XIY.  addressing 
themselves  to  the  bishops  to  defend  themselves  against  papal  autho* 
rity.  Under  Louis  VIII.  at  first,  and  then  under  St.  Louis,  the 
monarch  and  the  French  noblesse  addressed  themselves  to  the  pope 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  In  their  peti- 
tions against  the  misrule  of  the  bishops,  the  barons  and  great  lords 
concluded  in  these  terms :— **  We  supplicate  your  paternity  (votrc 
paternity),  who  knows  that  neither  the  Icing  nor  ourselves  can  longer 
suffer  these  grievous  inflictions  (talia  gravamina)."  It  appears  that 
Bt.  Louis  obtained  from  the  pope  a  brief  of  personal  exemption  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  As  the  barons  were  not  so  fortunate, 
they  assembled;  and  formed  a  ^  Hgue,**    It  is  remarkable  that  thi9 
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vfOB  tbe  first  association  in  France  which  bore  that  nune ;  for  there 
were  many  combinations  under  that  title  previously  to  that  one, 
which  afterwards  became  so  famous.  In  the  Ugue  of  the  barons 
under  St.  Louis,  which  maintained  a  permanent  committee  and  a 
complete  organization,  it  was  agreed,  that  ecclesiastical  pretenaiona 
to  temporal  jurisdiction  should  be  carefully  opposed,  and  that  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  excommunications. 

'  This  was  a  matter  of  consequence,  for  France  was -then  ©▼crroB 
with  the  excommunicated  ;  in  one  parish  only  there  were  four  hun* 
dred,  sometimes  seven  hundred.  If  this  body  had  yielded  in  real- 
piscence,  the  fortunes  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  materially 
increased ;  but  the  excommunicated  regularly  refused,  and  were  ob- 
stinate in  their  refusal ;  and  the  clergy,  being  worsted  in  this  con- 
flict, were  fain  to  carry  their  complaints  to' St.  Louis.'    pp.  68 — 67. 

St.  Louis^  however,  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  wrote 
repeatedly  to  Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  immunities^  became  sensible  of  tbe  associations 
among  his  barons  and  lords,  and  himself  promulgated  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  Among  other  passages  in  Joinville,  wherein  that  ex- 
cellent-hearted king  is  described  as  repulsing  the  demands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tyrants,  is  the  following.  It  describes  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Prelates,  who  met  to  remon- 
strate with  the  king  on  the  resistance  which  they  witnessed 
among  those  under  the  ban  of  the  church.  It  took  place  be- 
tween A.  D.  1247  and  1270. 

*  Je  vy  une  journt^e  que  tons  les  Prelatz  de  France  se  trouve- 
rent  a  Paris  pour  parler  au  bon  saint  Loys/  et  lul  faire  une  requeste. 
Et  quant  il  le  sceut,  il  se  rendit  au  Palais  pour  la  les  oir  de  ce 
qu'ilz  vouloient  dire.  £t  quant  tous  furent  assemblez^  ce.  fiist 
TEvesque  Guy  d'Auseure  qui  fust  fils  de  Monseigneur  Guilleaume 
de  Melot,  qui  commen9a  a  dire  au  Roy,  par  le  congie  &  commun 
assentement  de  tous  les  a^itres  Prelatz :  Sire,  sachez  que  tous  ces 
Prelatz  qui  ci  sont  en  vostre  presence,  me  font  dire  que  vous  lessez 
perdre  toute  la  Chrestient^,  &  qu'ellese  pertentre  vos  mains.  Adouc 
le  bon  Roy  se  signe  de  la  Croiz  &  dist :  Evesque^  or  me  dittes  com- 
mant  il  se  fiedt  &  par  quelle  raison. 

'  Sire,  fit  FEvesque^  c'est  pour  ce  qu*on  ne  tient  plus  compte  des 
Excommuniez.  Car  aujourd'huy,  un  homme  aymeroit  mieulx  mourir 
tout  excommuni^  que  de  se  faire  absouldre,  &  ne  veult  nully  feire 
satifaction  a  TEglise.  Pourtant,  Sire,  ilz  vous  requierent  tous  a  une 
vois  pour  Dieu>  &  pour  ce  que  ainsy  le  devez  faire,  qu'il  vous  plaise 
commander  a  tous  vos  Baillifz,  Prevotz  &  autres  Administrateurs  de 
Justice,  que  oil  il  sera  trouv6  aucun  en  vostre  Royaume,  qui  aura 
este  an  &  jour  continuellement  excommuniti,  qu*ilz  le  contraignent  a 
se  faire  absouldre  par  la  prinse  de  ses  biens.  Et  le  saint  omme  re- 
spondit  que  trez-voulontiers  le  commanderoit  £Eure  de  ceulx  qu'on 
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irouTerolt  etfcre  torfonnien  a  TEgliae  &  a  son  Presme*  Et  TEvesqae 
dial  qu'il  ne  lenr  appartenoit  a  conpioistre  de  kurs  causes.  Et  a  ce 
respondit  le  bon  Roy,  que  il  ne  le  feroit  autrement,  &  disoit  que  ce 
seroit  contre Dieu  & raison  quil  sist  contraindre  a  soy faire absouldre 
ceulx  a  qui  les  Clercs  feroient  tort,  &  qu'ils  ne  fussent  oiz  en  leur 
bon  droit.  £t  de  ce  leur  donna  exemple  du  Conte  de  Bretaigne 
qui  par  sept  ans  a  plaidoii^  contre  les  Prelatz  de  Bretaigne  tout  ex- 
comrauni^  &-finablenient  a  si  bien  conduite  &  menee  sa  cause  que 
nostre  Saint  Pere  le  Pape  les  a  condampnez  en  vers  iceluy  Conte  la 
de  Bretaigne.  Parquoy  disoit  fque  si  dez  la  premiere  ann^e,  il  eust 
Toulu  contraindre  iceluy  Conte  de  Bretaigne  a  soy  faire  absouldre,  il 
loi  eust  convenu  laisser  a  iceulx  Prelatz  contre  raison  ce  qu'ilz  lui 
demandoient  outre  son  vouloir :  £t  que  en  ce  faisant  il  eust  grande- 
ment  meffait  envers  Dieu  &  envers  ledit  Conte  de  ^retaigne.' 
pp.  26 — ^28. 

The  resistance  against  the  papacy  was  most  effectually  made 
by  the  laic  legists^  to  whom  St.  Louis  had  handed  over  the 
economy  of  the  tribunals.  These  judges  were  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  and  extravagance  of  priestly  views,  and  they  accord- 
ingly acted  with  corresponding  resolution.  Their  wisdom  and 
their  reforming  spirit  were  the  origin  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^ 
which  Sismondi  has  thus  given  :  (we  give  it  in  French^  that 
it  might  not  be  said  we  had  wilfully  made  any  blunder  in  the 
translation.) 

*  Louis,  par  la  grftce  de  Dieu,  roi  des  Fran9ais:.  Pour  assurer 
r<^tat  tranquille  et  salutaire  de  r%lise  de  notre  royaume,  pour  aug- 
menter  le  culte  divin,  pour  le  salut  des  &mes  des  fiddles  du  Christ, 
et  pour  obtenir  nous-m^mes  la  gr&ce  et  le  secours  du  Dieu  tout 
puissant,  k  la  domination  et  2i  la  protection  duauel  notre  royaume  a 
toujours  M  soumis,  ainsi  que  nous  voulons  qu  il  le  soit  encore,  nous 
statuons  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit,  par  cet  ^dit  tres-consid<{r^,  qui 
devra  valoir  h,  perptStuittS : 

'  1°.  Que  les  pr^ats,  les  patrons,  les  collateurs  ordinaires  de  b^n<^- 
flces  dans  les  ^lises  de  notre  royaume,  jouissent  pleinement  de  leurs 
droits,  et  que  la  juridiction  de  chacun  soit  en  entier  conservee. 

*  2^  Que  les  «$g1ises  cath^drales  et  les  autres  de  notre  royaume^ 
aient  de  libres  (flections  avec  leurs  effets  dans  leur  entier. 

'  3^.  Nous  voulons  et  nous  ordonnons  que  le  crime  pestilentiel  de 
la  siroonie,  qui  cSbraule  I'^glise,  soit  enti&rement  expulsiS  de  notre 
royaume, 

*  4^  Nous  voulons  pareiUement  et  nous  ordonnons  que  les  pro- 
motions, les  collations,  les  provisions  et  les  dispositions  des  pi^la- 
tures,  des  dignities,  et  des  h6n6RceB  de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient, 
et  des  offices  eccl^siastiques  de  notre  royaume,  se  fassent  selon  la 
disposition,  Vordination,  la  determination  du  droit  commun,  des  con- 
ciles  sacr^s  de  T^glise  de  Dieu,  et  des  instituts  antiques  des  saints 
p^res. 

*  5°.  Nous  voulons  qu'on  ne  Ibve  en  ancune  maniire  et  qu'on  ne 
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ree«eill€  let  euetioiu  et  ks  grt^vet  ki^at  frwgfBl,  impMtepark 
ooor  RomaiM  mis  ^Sglitet  de  BOtre  Poja»Be,  et  par  lesquclles  notre 
loyatune  a  i^  mis^raUcment  appaavn,  ou  ccUea  qui  seroient  im* 
poa<^  k  ravenir,  qo'aatant  que  la  cause  en  seroii  raitonnable,  pieose, 
ti^  urgenle,  d'uue  Q«kes8it6  in^vilable,  et  reconnue  par  notre  con- 
•entement  expire  et  spontao^^  et  celui  de  Teliae  de  notre  royanme. 

*  (aP,  Par  les  pr^sentet,  nous  renouvelons,  nous  approoYons  et 
nous  confirmons  les  liberty,  francbises^  immunity,  prtfrogattresj 
droits  et  privileges  accord^s  par  les  rois  Fran9ais  nos  pr^d^cesseurs, 
d'heureuse  m^moire,  et  ensuite  par  nous,  aux  ^glises,  raooast^res, 
lieux  pies,  religieux,  et  personnes  eecWsiastiqoea  de  notre  rojanoie. 

'  En  oons<$quence,  maadons  k  tons  nos  joges>  officiers  et  snjetSj 
d'observer  soigneuaement  les  pi^sentes,  etc.'     vol.  yiii.  pp.  104--4I. 

In  this  Pragmatic  Sanction  there  is  really  nothing  to  strike  us 
with  wonder,  or,  primd  fticie,  account  for  the  celebrity  which 
it  in  after  times  attained.  No  new  privilege  is  granted,  or 
immunity  created,  or  change  effected  in  the  economy  of  the 
Galilean  Church.  It  merely  reeapitolates  existing  laws  and 
liberties,  and  the  course  of  canonical  legislation.  In  the  fifth 
elanse,  it  most  assuredly  settles  the  long^contested  pohst  about 
papal  exactions  ;  but  this  was  neither  a  new  nor  singular  eAbrt 
of  resistance,  since,  not  onlv  in  France,  but  in  £ngland  and 
Germany,  the  same  act  of  tjrranny  had  been  frequently  ex- 
claimed against,  though  ineffectually.  If  we,  therefore,  seek 
the  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  those  ordinances  eomptiaed  in  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  simple  fact,  that  it 
brought,  as  it  were  into  a  nncleus,  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Papal  See  and  of  the  apostolicals  in  France ;  that  the  remedies 
too  and  the  means  of  resistance  were  also  brought  into  a 
nucleus,  and  so  approximated  to  the  simple  understandings  of 
the  men  of  that  day.  Neither  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  ye( 
his  partizans,  could,  by  any  contrivance,  art,  or  jugglery,  carry 
their  schemes  of  abuse  or  exaction  into  execution ;  for  when, 
as  formerly,  and  in  despite  of  particular  laws  of  defence,  buUs 
were  made  out,  providing  especially  that  such  and  aoch  things 
were  exacted  by  the  Hiffh  Father  of  the  Churdi,  noimtli' 
standing  such  and  snob  laws,  now  the  embodied  ordinances 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  a  grand  bulwark  against  the 
apostolical  chamber,  and  all  bulls  of  the  pope  were  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  contraband,  and  denied,  under  any  plea  whatsoever, 
admittance  into  the  country. 

But  the  ordinances  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  no  last- 
ing effect  in  the  country,  for  where  there  is  no  constitutional 
liberty,  the  haopiness  of  the  people  wants  a  sure  and  solid 
foundation.  Wherever  orders  are  so  ill  defined  as  in  France 
and  the  tews  of  th«  Uogdooi,  notwithstanding  the  solitary  cries 
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of  widelf  Avlded  refUrmen,  are  in  tiie  ada^istnilioa  of  an  exocn- 
tive^  who  are  the  slaves  of  one  man,  the  happineai  or  misery  of 
the  community  will  rest  on  the  naked  will  and  pleasure  of  that 
individual.  Tbqs,  every  succeeding  year  brought  a  new  change 
over  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  and}  according  to  the  temper^  reso* 
lution,  and  Capacity  of  the  monarch,  monachism  was  more  or 
less  triumphant,  more  or  less  diffiised  over  the  kingdom.  Thus, 
not  to  mention  the  verbal  polemics  between  Boniface  VII.  ana 
Philip  le  Bel,  in  which  many  terms  of  abuse  lost  no  iota  of 
their  proper  application  and  force,  we  dwell  for  one  moment 
on  the  name  of  Philip  de  Valois.  This  monarch  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  popedom,  yet  was  he  obliffed  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  Judges  of  the  King's 
Court,  (Juges  Royaux,)  whose  interest  and  love  of  self,  (sup* 
posing  that  every  abstract  notion  of  honesty  and  right-mind* 
edness,  or  other  noble  impulse,  were  inoperative  and  un* 
known,)  anxious  to  preserve  the  power  with  which  they  had 
been  entrusted,  found  the  encroachments  of  ecdesiastioa. 
cunning  and  rapacity  too  powerful  to  be  opposed,  and  com* 
plained  to  Philip  of  the  superincumbent  abuses.  They  had  them- 
selves been  banned  and  interdicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges 
and  officers  of  the  bishops.  These  acts  of  self-arrogated 
and  impudent  authority  had  even  been  extended  to  the  Seig- 
norial  Justices,  who  joined  in  the  complaint  of  the  others.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  bishops  were  convoked,  and  Pierre 
de  Cuign^res,  the  king's  advocate,  drew  up  the  laic  griefs  in  a 
Memorial  of  Bixty-«ix  articles  |  feebly  enough  executed,  says 
M.  de  Montlosier,  but  yet  remarkable  for  being  the  first  regular 
bill  of  complaint  against  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  Galilean 
Church.  lie  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  distinct,  priestly 
power  and  temporal  authority.  Pierre  Roger^  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  answered  him  on  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  given  him 
for  making  an  effectual  defence.  He  alleged,  that  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  jurisdietion  belonged  of  right  to  the  church  j 
and>  in  proof,  he  adduced  the  instance  of  St  Peter,  who,  when 
be  cut  off  the  servant's  ear^  was  desired  by  our  Saviour  to  re- 
place the  sword  into  the  scabbard,  but  not  to  lay  it  aside  I  Not- 
withstanding that  the  king  inclined  towards  Ultramontanism,  he 
passed  twelve  articles  against  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood* 
The  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  sajrs  M.  de  Montlosier, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  pretext  for  the  plots  or  chi- 
canery invented  by  the  Pariiament^  as  M.  de  Maistre  has 
wished  to  represent  them,  but  for  the  Church  of  France,  whe- 
ther ecclesiastic  or  laic,  as  a  body  of  established  laws. 

The 
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The  antbor  adduces  the  penecution  of  the  Jansenists  in  rop 
port  of  his  argument. 

*■  I  have  spoken/  he  says,  *  of  the  trouhle  occasioned  in  France 
on  the  suhject  of  the  hull  of  canonization  of  Gregory  VIL  The 
parliament  in  vain  proscribed  it,  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  vain  con- 
demned  it,  the  clergy  were  resolute  in  maintaining  it.  Hey  regarded 
the  speech  of  the  President  du  Harlai  as  an  attempt  against^Catho- 
licism.  A  bishop  had  the  insolence  to  say  to  the  king,  that  his  king- 
dom was  founded  on  Catholicism,  and  could  not  stand,  save  on  that 

foundation Shortly  after  arose  the  &mous  controversy  relative 

to  the  writings  and  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  famous  bull  UnigeniiuM,  This  bull,  which  a  series  of  intrigues 
had  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome,  not  having  been  unanimously 
adopted  in  France,  even  by  the  bishops,  thence  sprung,  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  friendly  to  the  bull,  new  intrigues  and  new  persecu- 
tions ;  and  thence  issued  the  letters  of  Clement  II.,  known  under  the 
name  ofpattora{«9  0^ctt.  The  letters  declared  those  bishops,  and 
others  who  had  not  accepted  the  bull  Unigenitus,  separated  from  the 
communion  of  Rome.  The  parliament  suppressed  these  letters,  the 
Procureur-General  treated  them  as  an  abuse.  There  were,  in  this 
respect,  judgment  upon  judgment ;  in  one  year  only  they  counted 
ten.  The  Inquisition  of  Rome,  desiring  to  interfeie  in  the  diqmte 
and  to  condemn  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  Cardinal  BoniHon,  an  arrBt 
suppressed  that  decree.'    p.  97. 

The  course  of  the  bitter  and  fatal  disputes  between  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Hierarchy^  consequent  on  the  Augustinus  of 
Janseniusy  may  be  seen  in  L* HUtobre  des  cinq  Propositions  of 
Dumas.  To  go  into  the  examinaUon  of  those  disputes  would 
take  up  more  space  and  time  than  we  are,  at  this  moment,  com- 
petent to  spare,  though  a  future  opportunity  will  offer  itself  for 
that  task.  The  ^  moral  of  the  tale,'  however,  is  simply  this  : 
that  wherever  a  hierarchy  is  allowed  a  free  control  of  action, 
wherever  their  bodv  is  kept  distinct  and  aloof  from  the  other 
orders  of  society,  wnerever  they  are  not  a  component  part  (and 
in  subordination)  of  the  state,  wherever  they  are  not,  even,  an 
^  imperium  in  imperio,^  but  an  ^  imperium  supra  imperium/ 
the  same  evils,  the  same  animosities,  the  same  rancorous  hatred, 
the  same  licentiousness,  the  same  mad  extravagance,  the  same 
abominable  outrages,  the  same  evil  influence  over  society,  will 
be  brought  to  counteract  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  as  all  this  has  been,  and  still  continues,  in  most 
woful  operation  in  unhappy  France.  Unless  the  worship  of 
God  be  regulated  according  to  law,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  for- 
mation of  ostensible  sectarian  bodies  are  concerned,  and  unless 
the  regular  priesthood  are  kept  subject  to  fixed  and  constitu- 
tional 
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tional  regaUtioiu^  and  take  an  inferior  rank  to  king  and 
ministers^  better  would  it  be  to  have  no  fixed  rule  fmr  reOgion^ 
as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  America :  for,  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  social  orders  nu^  take  a  right  tendency,  as 
has  actually  happened  in  the  general  adoption  there  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  as  Mind  is  actuated  and 
guided  by  others^  it  will  pursue  the  path  of  their  shewing ;  and  if 
they  be  vicious,  or  interested  in  self-aggrandisement.  Mind  will 
act  as  a  slave  for  effectuating  the  poisonous  purposes  of  such 
corrupted  guardians.  Another  mischief  is,  that  Uie  Pope  of 
Rome  and  the  Apostolical  Chamber  have  had,  time  out  of  mind^ 
the  fullest  power  of  promulgating  ordinances,  according  to  the 
influence  of  momentary  caprice  or  self-interest ;  and  these  de- 
crees, though  prohibited  bv  law  in  other  countries,  are  never- 
theless accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  timorous  and  weak- 
minded — they  being  fearful  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  and  papal 
anathemas.  Whatever  depends  on  the  will  of  one  man  may,  for 
a  time,  be  regulated  by  wisdom,  but  the  day  and  hour  will  at 
length  come^  when  it  will  terminate  in  corruption. 

The  matters,  on  which  we  have  been  dealing,  are  capable  of 
appliance  to  our  own  time  and  our  own  country. 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  thing  for  a  country,  when  ministers 
are  theoretical  and  little  practiod  :  yet  such  has  been  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  late  Emancipation  Bill  in  Ireland.  Whether 
we  are  friendly  or  inimical  to  that  measure  is  not  here  the  ques- 
tion ;  our  observations  being  altogether  directed  towards  the 
efficiency  of  the  guarantees  and  safeguards  provided  in  that 
bill :  and  we  beg  to  say,  most  unreservedly,  that  those  guaran- 
tees and  safeguards  are  merely  nominal,  having  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  pretension  to  reality.  Ministers  in  this,  we  say  it 
in  all  due  respect,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  a  vulgar  error. 
They  have,  in  toto,  considered  the  force  of  law,  they  have 
wholly  disregarded  the  force  of  circumstance  and  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  llie  vulgar  error  to  which  we  have  alluded 
has  been  of  old  manifested  in  the  criminal  law  of  this  country; 
which  has  been  a  code  of  vindication  and  punishment,  vjdng  in 
severity  with  that  of  Draco's  institutes ;  and  not  a  code  of  con- 
ciliation, of  pardon,  and  of  prevention,  like  the  golden  rules 
for  action  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  A  trifling  penalty 
is  to  be  enforced  against  bishops  of  the  Irish  Roman  Church,  for 
the  assumption  of  the  title  and  the  pan^emalia  of  their  dig- 
nity. This,  of  course,  they  will  not  incur,  if  they  wish  to 
accomplish  good,  (the  word  here  must  be  taken  according  to 
the  English,  and  not  Jesuitical  ot  Romish  sense^)  for  every 
act^  having  the  moral  good  of  the  people  in  view,  is  easy  of 

accomplishment^ 
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Mooinpllihiiieiit)  withoiit  iioiM  or  osledMicm  \  iml  if  eril  is  to 
be  achisTcd,  (the  '  «Ttl '  of  thd  Engliih  is  goodness^  acocndbog 
to  the  papistical  acceptation,)  will  the  paltry  penalty  of  a  few 
pounds  be  a  bar  or  hindrance  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ire- 
land ?  In  the  first  place*  they  will  consider  whether  the  ab- 
stracted force  of  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  levy  the  penalty  and  to  punish  the  delinqueute ;  neK^ 
whether  it  will  be  wise  polioy  on  their  part  to  institote  proceed- 
ings against  men  who  have  a  thorough  command  over  their 
numerous  ignorant  iocks  in  Ireland^  and  whom  they  may  mould 
to  any  purpose,  and  propel  to  any  act  of  daring.  Even  if  these 
should  be  likely  matters  to  be  carried  against  them,  they  miqr 
reckon  that  they,  or  most  of  their  number,  will  go  without  punish- 
ment, since  the  ministers  may  be  unwilling  to  institoto  proceed* 
ings,  from  the  fear  of  incurring  prejudice  and  hatred*  and  so  be 
driven  by  stronger  interests  from  their  places ;  or  that,  though 
they  may  select  one  or  two  cases  for  public  proceedings^  still  timt 
they  camiot  b^  everlastingly  instituting  public  proceedings  and 
punishing.  The  force  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  question  has 
been  already  tried,  and  it  was  found  wanting,  immediaidy  after 
it  passed  into  a  law ;  it  was  contravened  and  set  at  nought 
by  the  public  proceedings  of  Irish  bishops  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  our  ministers  could  have  known  very  Uttle  of 
the  history  of  France,  or  had  profited  very  Uttle  from  that 
knowledge,  when  they  drew  up  their  grand  bill  of  emancipation* 
They  have  been  more  compliant  to  the  Pope  Uian  even  were 
the  Kings  of  Prance  on  the  subject  of  investiture)  and  yet, 
in  France,  when  was  the  kingdom  wholly  free  from  popish 
influence?  The  feet  is,  there  is  no  dealing  agmnst  self- 
interest  and  cases  of  conscience.  While  the  rope  holds  the 
distribution  of  benefices,  honours,  and  raak^  and  has  the  power 
of  nominating  cardinals ;  while  the  bishopric  <^  Rome  itself 
remains  attainable  by  the  most  active^  or  clever,,  or  influential 
member  in  its  ranks,  from  the  simplest  soldier  in  the  church  to 
the  highest  veteran  in  its  service }  the  eyes  of  every  worldly* 
minded  Roman  Catholic  priest  will  be  directed  towards  iua 
general  to  do  his  slightest  biddi»g — '  to  go'  md  ^  to  come,'  in 
order  to  administer  to  his  will,  though  he  should  thereby  incur 
a  slight  punishment ;  for  that  may  be  the  forerttanor  of  a  woridly 
preferment  and  ^  a  great  good/  If  this  man  would  do  thus  much 
for  the  mean  advantages  of  Ufe,  the  fsnatie  and  the  iHgot  would 
do  infinitely  more  on  the  score  of  a  case  of  conscieiioe.  If  Ihis 
feeling  begins  once  to  operate,  no  man  can  say  what  limit  will 
be  given  to  its  wide-spreading  influence ;  for  human  punish- 
ment, even  of  the  most  cruel  luiud,  is  held  by  such  nom  in  utter 

contempt^ 
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joys  of  another  and  a  glorious  world :  no  law^  nor  barrier  is  sti^ 
ficient  to  stay  the  footsteps  of  beings  so  constituted — they  are 
above  fear.  Will  the  bloody  fates  of  Clement,  Ravaillac,  Felton^ 
or  Belli  ngham,  prevent,  in  coming  years,  murders  of  like  atro- 
city with  those  which  the  above  most  desperate  villains  accom- 
plished? We  defy  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  devise  any 
bill  or  any  punishment  that  shall  do  so.  The  case  of  conscience 
in  one  case  is  the  case  of  conscience  in  the  other.  The  private 
individual  murders  bis  fellow-man,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God, 
as  expounded  by  his  wicked  ghostly  adviser ;  the  ghostly  adviser 
expounds  whatever  (however  daring)  is  expounuded  to  him  as 
the  law  of  God  by  his  superior  ;  and  the  act  is,  in  the  individual 
mind,  sanctified  by  being  considered  as  ^  a  case  of  conscience.' 
These  consequences  are  inevitable  in  a  religion  like  the  Roman 
Catholic,  where  the  head  of  the  church  resides  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  is  a  temporal  prince  in  his  own  right ;  whereas  they  are  not 
possible  in  a  religion  like  the  Protestant,  which  has  a  self^effi- 
icient  hierarchy,  which  is  excellently  supported  by  the  monarch 
and  the  constitution*  In  the  former  case,  the  head  of  the  church 
and  his  ministers  are  out  of  the  pale  of  public  opinion,  and 
punisliment  if  they  do  evil;  in  the  latter,  punishment  will 
follow  crime,  and  public  opinion  holds  such  sway,  that  the 
highest  in  the  land  will  be  made  to  crouch  in  subjection. 

The  Count  dal  Pozzo,  in  his  work,  ^  De  la  N6cessite  tr^s  Ur- 
gente  de  soumettre  le  Catholicisme  Romain  en  Irluide,^  has 
very  ably  considered  the  subject,  whether  civil  authority  ought 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  ?  The  Abb€  de  Pradt,  in  his 
'  Du  Concordat  du  Mexique  aveo  la  Cour  de  Rome,'  is  for  the 
negative  of  the  proposition.  Dr.  Villanueva,  in  bis  ^  Juicio  de 
1ft  obra  del  Senor  Arzobisbo  de  Pradt,  intitulada  Concordato  de 
Mejico  con  Roma/  is  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  adduces 
good  and  sufficient  authority  for  his  side  of  the  question.  Count 
dal  Pozzo  has  come  to  a  similar  ojMnion  with  Dr.  Villanueva ; 
and  we  can  with  confidence  refer  our  readers  to  the  learned  work 
of  this  nobleman  for  a  mass  of  inconte&tible  evidence.  One 
abort  passage,  however,  we  shall  extract. 

'  It  may  be  established  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  number  of 
restrictions  to  religions  liberty  onght  to  be  in  a  direct  proportion 
to  the  pretensioBS  manifested  by  each^  religion  to  intermeddle 
with  civil  aflbirs,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  in  that 
respect.  The  English  Church  tnost  certainly  has  greater  pre- 
tensions and  influence  than  the  Unitarians  or  the  Presbyterians, 
or  other  sects  of  like  nature :  therefore  the  legislator  will  take 
care  to  restrict  the  former  more  than  the  others  5  and,  for  the 

same 
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same  reason,  he  should  .restrict  the  Catholic  Chtirdi  mate 
severely  than  any  other,  because  none  other  has  OKiiiifeBted  such 
extravagant  pretensions,  none  has  exercised  greater  influence, 
and  none  is  so  anxious,  in  the  present  day,  either  to  exercise 
that  influence  which  it  possesses,  or  to  extend  it  by  every  means 
in  its  power/ — p.  168. 

The  Count  dal  Pozzo  exposes  sufficiently  the  system  <^  Ca- 
tholicism in  Austria,  which,  with  all  its  evils  in  government^ 
has  acted  wisely  in  making  the  church  secondary  to  the  state, 
and  in  prohibiting  disputes,  such  as  those  between  the  «/aJi- 
senists  and  Molinisis.  It  has  thereby  avoided  the  manifokl 
mischiefs  which  have  been  induced  into  France  by  the  spirit  of 
her  Catholicism.  *  We  may  say  in  one  word,  repeats  the 
Count,  ^that  the  ecclesiastical  law  has  been  entirely  remodelled 
in  Austria  by  the  laws  of  the  civil  authority,  and  that  these  h^ve 
ahnost  entirely  put  into  disuse  the  ancient  canonical  authority/ 
—p.  17a 

M.  de  Montlosier  says,  with  great  truth,  that  the  pretensions 
of  (what  Mr.  Coleridge  has,  in  his  excellent,  thot^h  difliise,  book 
on  the  church  and  state,  c^led)  the  clerisy  in  France  are  una- 
bated ;  refuting,  by  manifold  proofs,  the  idle  notion  that  their 
past  abuses  cannot,  by  possibility  of  circumstance,  exist  in  the 
present  day.  Individuals  so  arguing  are,  indeed,  casuists,  xar^ 
c^ox^y.  Certain  it  is  that  the  human  mind  is  improving,  and 
that  humanity  is,  in  every  succeeding  age,  approximating  more 
closely  to  perfection ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  an 
original  curse  sticking  fast  by  man  which  time  wastes  not,  and 
of  which  many  circumstances  of  life  only  increase  the  virulence. 
Woe  to  him  who  cannot  resist  temptation  ;  and,  alas  for  our 
kind  !  there  are  few  of  the  multitudinous  congr^;ation  of  tte 
earth  who  have  strength  sufficient  for  the  deadly  encounter* 
Avarice,  in  the  present  day,  is  as  powerful  as  the  Siatan  of  Holy 
Writ;  and  if  the  maxim  of  the  poet  be  true,  that  ^  crescii  induU 
gens  sibi  dirus  hydroj}Sy  what  can  counteract  the  tendency  of 
lust  of  possession  when  the  power  of  supply  remains  in  the 
agent's  possession  ? — ^As  long  as  the  priests  in  France  shall  be 
thus  circumstanced,  so  long  will  their  body  be  as  a  baleful  and 
death-dealing  engine. 

'  They,'  says  the  Count,  '  who  pretend  that  the  disorders  of  the 
ancient  clergy  will  never  again  be  renewed  in  the  present  day,  rely, 
1st,  on  the  difference  of  times.  Those  ages^  when  the  disorders  enu- 
meiated  were  prevalent^  were,  say  they,  times  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity ;  the  present  times,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for 
intellectual  cultivation. — ^2nd,  In  times  past^  the  people  were,  by 
the  force  of  fiiitb^  naturally  carried  towards  religion ;  it  was  then 
possible  to  exaggerate  matters^  and  lead^  in  this  respect,  to  extrava- 
gance: 
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}^iitt :  ttie  present  times,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  of  philosophy 
and  impictf .— ^Sd,  In  times  post,  the  clergy  only  had  the  advantages 
of  instruction,  and  had,  moreover,  a  firm  support  in  their  influence 
over  grand  fiefis,  and  in  their  enormous  wealth :  in  times  present* 
there  are  neither  flefs  nor  land,  and  the  clergy  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  society  by  whom  they  are  paid.'     pp.  117,  18. 

What  we  have  first  to  say  in  reply  will,  we  think,  lay  the 
axe  effectually  at*tbe  root  of  the  three  grand  pro-clerisy  argu- 
ments— viz.,  the  advocates  proceed  on  self-conceded  postulates, 
and  not  on  unimpeachable  axioms.  They  have  assumed  that 
priests  trafficked  in  matters  indifferent  to  men- — and  not  in 
consciences,  which  are  the  most  tender  parts  and  parcels  of 
men.  The  facts,  too,  as  they  have  been  visible  of  late  in  France, 
manifestly  contradict  the  assumption  that  society  has  arrived  at 
Buperior  light,  and  therefore  despises  the  priesthood.  The  more 
men  become  enlightened,  the  more  sensible  they  are  made  of 
the  necessity  of  a  national  church,  temperately  administered. 
No  thanks,  however,  to  the  priesthood,  that  the  enlightenment 
and  intellectual  advance  has  come  upon  the  people ;  for,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  able  to  guide  the  current  of  education,  they 
have  directed  its  waters  through  a  channel  fuming  with  pesti- 
lential vapours.  They  have,  until  very  lately,  had  the  education 
of  youth  in  their  custody ;  and  did  they  endeavour  to  induce  on 
mind  a  vigorous  growth  ?  Let  our  readers  only  turn  to  the 
little  History  of  France ,  published  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  for 
the  use  of  seminaries,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  atrocious 
misrepresentations  therein  contained;  while  a  free  field  is  offered 
for  the  mal-practices  of  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  they  can, 
if  they  please,  make  of  obedience  a  case  of  conscience:  diso- 
t>eyingthe  laws  of  their  own  king,  and  following  the  ordinances 
of  St.  Peter's  vicar  on  earth,  they  will  cast  an  evil  influence  over 
the  rising  generation,  stunt  the  growth  of  intellect,  and,  by  an 
odd  enough  inverse  ratio,  feel  their  individual  and  collective 
power  increased,  according  to  the  increasing  density  of  the 
surrounding  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Thus  viewed, 
the  three  pro-clerical  arguments,  indeed,  crumble  to  dust ;  for, 
if  the  priesthood  can  force  men  to  retrograde,  and  cherish  super- 
stition, in  order  to  increase  and  confirm  their  personal  influence, 
they  will  not  fiiil,  very  duly,  to  obtain  laic  wealth  and  fiefs,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  their  stipendiary  condition,  and  fill  their 
coffers,  and  feed  the  craving  maw  of  their  ever-watchful,  ever- 
craving  avarice.  M.  de  Montlosier  settles  the  whole  question 
in  a  strong  antithetic  sentence;  and  the  whole  train  of  his 
arguments  are  such  as  our  own  observations.  ^  Le  plan'de  la 
faction  eccl^siastique  s'ex^cute,  en  g6n6ral,  sous  deux  directions. 
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JL^  un9  s'ccmpftnt  cTasiertdr  lespeuples  par  les  rots.  Us  a$Ures  ^ 
fTasfiervir  les  rpis  par  les  peuples.*  The  Jesuits  haFe^  moei 
IMiwredly^been  banished  in  appearance  from  all  power,  but  they 
are  still  allowed  to  hold  possessions  and  congregations  in  France 
The  sn^ke^  then^  has  been  only  scotched  :  it  should  have  been 
trodden  under  foot  and  slain.  To  show  that  the  clergy,  not- 
ifiihGtaiidLDg  their  boasted  po¥er);y,  and  their  dependent  state, 
are  sUllj  by  their  constitution,  powerful,  we  will  enter  into  a 
slight  examioatioti  of  their  order. 

Fraijccj  by  the  last  concordat  with  the  pope  (1801),  is  divided 
into  diocegses,  aiKl  these  are  again  parcelled  out  nuder  archi- 
episcopul  jurisdictions.  The  law  of  1821 ,  strengtliened  by  the 
bull  of  1822,  give&  nearly  a  bishop  to  each  department,  whose 
power  i^  delegated  to  a  vicar-general  of  the  bishop's  own  choice, 
though  subject  to  approval  by  government.  Chapters  are  estar 
biished  in  tlie  cptscupal  churches,  the  members  of  which^  again, 
are  nominated  by  the  bishop,  and  are  irremovable.  On  the 
death  oy*  dismissal  of  the  bishop,  the  canons  nominate  a  capitular 
vicar  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Under.the  bishops 
lire  the  parish  priests.  Of  these  there  are  two  classes :  the 
cure^  properly  so  called ;  and  succursalists,  or  assistants.  The 
irst,  placed  in  the  chief  parishes  of  the  canton,  are  irremovable 
— the  title  of  the  others  is  revocable,  and  both  are  nominated 
by  the  bishop;  the  appointment  of  the  first,  however,  is  subject 
to  approbation  by  the  king. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  vicar-general  is  of  the 
biihop's  nomination — subject,  indeed,  to  royal  approbation; 
but  in  what  time  and  in  what  place  has  such  ever  fsdled  to  be 
given  }  The  king's  veto,  in  this  particular,  is  like  rusty  armour, 
which,  though  at  the  outset  well  adapted  for  defence,  from  long 
disuse  becomes  incapable  of  that  end.  The  royal  prerogative 
clumbers  bo  long  that  it  is  forgotten  and  proscribed.  But,  even 
supposing  that  the  king  were  desirous  of  rejecting  the  vicar,  with 
what  front  would  be  dare  to  do  so  in  a  country  like  France,  so 
intimately  in  communion  with  foreign  interests;  and  at  the 
expense  of  stirring  up  against  himself  the  whole  body  of  the 
hierarchy — who,  unless  the  king,  so  opposing,  were  sure  of  his  * 

pien,  would  most  assuredly  make  common  cause  against  him, 
pp  the  ground  that  it  was  the  spiritual  intent  which  they  were 
f^dyocating,  which  was  threatened  to  be  insulted  by  the  temporal 
po^er.  This,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  the  probable 
ri^^ult  in  France,  or  in  any  Catholic  country  where  the  priest- 
hood had  a  likelihood  of  success,  from  the  sway  which  they  have 
Ipipieasurubly  exercised  over  the  people, 'and  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  their  own  temporal  dignity,  under  the  persuasion  thajt 
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an  attempt  at  the  disgrace  of  one  would  terminate  in  the  effort 
to  subjugate  the  whole  order.  Thus,  then,  the  chances  are 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  king^s  veto.  The  bishops,  however, 
will  be  seen  to  possess  the  same  influence  over  every  graduating 
rank.  The  chapters  are  entirely  under  his  control,  for  the 
canons  will  scarcely  be  wanting  in  the  desire  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  their  respective  suffragans;  and  the  canons,  being  inde- 
pendent of  king  and  minister,  have  the  fullest  power  to  act  upon 
that  desire.  The  parish  priests,  too,  are  under  the  bidding  of 
the  bishop ;  who,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  takes  care  to 
fill  the  vacant  cures  with  succursalists  only,  they  being  remove- 
able  at  his  individual  caprice ;  for  they  are  not  accountable  for 
80  doing  to  any  power.  Finally,  the  oath  taken  by  the  ecde- 
nastical  body  only  enjoins  Jidelity  to  the  king^  and  not  to  the 
constitutional  charter. 

In  company  with  the  cur6  or  succursalist  is  the  chamber  of 
the  Fabriqucy  or  parochial  fiscal  department.  This  is  presided 
over  by  the  prefect  of  the  place,  and  may  or  may  not  be  useful 
to  the  bishop ;  if  inimical,  however,  it  is  little  to  the  purpose, 
since  he  and  his  clergy  are  fed  by  the  government  and  dotations. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  the  diocessan  seminaries,  where 
sacerdotal  aspirants  are  taught  theology  and  philosophy,  by 
masters  of  the  bishops'  own  uncontrolled  nomination.  The 
teachers  are  paid  by  government,  and  the  charges  for  sup- 
porting these  institutions  are,  in  part,  taken  from  the  public 
treasure;  but  the  institutions  are  competent  to  possess  property 
of  any  kind,  by  either  gift,  bequest  and  devise,  or  purchase. 
Here,  we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  direct  subjection  in  which 
these  establishments  are  held  by  the  bishops.  Their  indepen- 
dence of  property  makes  them  independent  in  spirit,  as  far  as 
kings  and  ministers  are  concerned ;  whilst  the  masters,  being 
the  instruments  of  the  bishops,  do  the  work  of  making  the  semi- 
naries subservient  to  the  views  of  their  own  patrons.  The 
numbers  of  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  increased,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Uiey  are  exempted  from  the  law  of  conscription 
whilst  they  are  members  of  such  establishments ;  but  if  they 
quit  them  before  ordination,  they  become  amenable  to  military 
service. 

There  are,  also,  what  are  vulgarly  termed  the  Pettts  Semi- 
naries^ being  preparatory  schools  for  the  ecclesiastical  orden 
Herein,  education  is  so  much  cheaper  than  in  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  that  they  are  stocked  with  scholars.  These 
schools  are  under  the  entire  management  of  the  bishops,  who 
select  the  Jesuits  as  fitting  and  worthy  teachers. 

In  the  *  Tableau  de  la  Constitution  politique  de  la  Monarchic 
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Franqaise  selon  la  Charte,  Sfc.par  A.  Mahul  ;* — a  most  valua^ 
ble  work  for  every  Englishman — is  the  following  account  of  the 
French  clergy : — 

'  La  clerg^  catholique  Fraa9ai8  se  composait^  avant  la  R^voludoa, 
de  136  archev^ues  et  ^v^ques  ;  6800  chanoiaes  et  pr^tres  de  bas- 
choeurSy  attacht$s  aux  ^glises  catht^drales  et  col^giales ;  44,000  ciin^s  ; 
6400  succursalistes ;  18,000  vicalres ;  16,000  ecclt^siasdques,  avee 
ou  sans  bt^n^fices;  600  chanoinesses  3  ?1,000  moioes;  27,000  re* 
ligieuses;  10,000  serviteurs  d'eglise.  Total,  159,936  individus.  La 
population  catholique  de  la  France  <^tait  alors  de  25  millions  d'ksnes ; 
ainsi  le  clerg^  en  formait  la  cent  soixante-huitieme  partie.  La  for- 
tune du  clerg^  s'^levait  en  1787,  d'apr^  les  tableaux  statisUques  de 
M.  C^sar  Moreau,  k  121  Diillions  de  revenu. 

*  Void  maintenant  un  tableau  du  clerg^  de  France,  an  commence- 
ment de  1828,  d'apres  les  documens  authentiques  recuelUes  par 
r<$diteur  de  V  Almanack  du  Clerge  : — 

'  5  cardlnaux,  20  pairs  de  France,  1  ministre  2t  d($partement» 

4  membres  du  Conseii  priv^  du  Roi,  14  archev^ues,  66  ^v^ues, 

5  cordons  bleus  de  I'ordre  du  Saint-Esprit,  468  ricaires-g^n^raux, 
684  chanoines  titulaires,  1788  chanoines  honoraires,  3083  cur^, 
22,475  desservans,  5765  vicaires,  439  cbapelains,  839  aum^oiers, 
1076  pr6tres  habitut^s  des  paroisses,  ou  autoris^s  pour  la  predication 
ou  la  confession,  1044  pr^tres  directeurs  et  professeurs  des  s^mU 
naires. 

'  Le  nombre  des  pr^tres  jug^s  n^cessaires  par  MM.  les  %v4qae8 
8'<{l^Te  It  52,457  (ce  qui,  d*apr^s  la  population  actuelle  de  la  France, 
et  deduction  faite  des  cultes  dissidens,  donnerait  un  pr^tre  par  550 
&mes.) 

*  Le  total  des  pr^tres  en  activity  de  service  est  de  36,649.  (Ce 
nombre  n't^tait  ^valu4  qu'k  30,443  en  1824.) 

*  11  s*en  faut,  par  consequent,  de  15,808  quele  nombre  des  pr^tres 
r^clamc^s  par  les  chefs  du  clerg^  soit  au  complet. 

*  Ou  compte  13,493  pr^tres  employees  qui  ont  plus  de  60  ans 
d'ftge,  et  2328  que  leur  ftge  et  leurs  infirmitds  emp^hent  d'i^tre 
eraployds. 

*  Le  nombre  des  pr^tres  qui  sont  morts,  en  1827,  dans  Texercice 
de  leurs  fonctions,  est  de  1149. 

'  lies  ordinations  se  sont  61ev6es  en  1827  :— 
Pour  la  pr6trise,  k        .         •       1852  S 
Pour  le  diaconat,  &       .         .       1584  V  5260  ordinations. 
Pour  le  sous-diaconat,  k        .       1824  ) 

*  Le  nombre  des  Aleves  ecclesiastiques  est  de  44,244,  dont  9285 
thiSologiens,  3725  philosophes,  21,118  dans  les  seminaires,  7761  dans 
les  colltS^s,  2355  chez  les  cur^s. 

'  Void  de  calcul  des  frais  du  culte  catholique,  pnlsent^  par  M. 
Charles  Dupin,  le  21  juin  1828,  i  la  Chambre  des  Deput<5s  :— 
•D^penses  du  minist^re  des  aflFaires  ecclesiastiques 

pour  Tann^  1829 33,675,000/. 
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Pensions  eccl^siastiques  ...         .        ,  6,200,000f. 

D^penses  des  communes  pour  le  culte         .  4^000^000 

D^penses  dt^partementales,  y  coropris  la  ville  de 

Paris        •  •        .        .         .         .  4,500,000 

DcSpense  pour  la  valeur  locative  de  14  archev^h6s, 

6G  ^vfichiis,  29,922  presbytferes         .         ,  4,000,000 

Edifices  religieux  entretenus  et  construits  par  le 

ministre  de  Fint^rieur       ....  670,000 

Aam^niers  et  chapelains  de  la  guerre,  de  la  ma- 
rine, et  des  affaires  ^trang^res  .  300,000 

Muniikences  de  la  liste  civile  pour  le  clerg^  1,000,000 

54,345,000fi 
A  qnoi  il  feut   ajouter  le  revenu  d'environ  10 
millions  de  donations  faites  k  TEglise  depuis 

1814 2,500,000 

Plus,  le  casuel  ordinaire  de  30,000  (^glises,  et  le 
ca«uel  extraordinaire  de  80  <^v6chSs  et'  arche- 

vfech^s ■   .  6,000,000 

En  tout,  pour  le  culte  catholique        .        .        62,84 5,000f? 

pp.  86,  87. 
In  case  of  complaint  against  the  priesthood^  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  parliament;  and  this  being  the  best  bulwark  of 
national  liberty  which  the  nation  at  that  time  possessed  ;  and  the 
members  being  proud  of  their  trusty  bitter  against  the  aristocracy^ 
and  anxious  to  stand  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  people^ 
redress  was  more  easily  attainable  than  in  the  present  day,  when 
such  appeals  lie  before  the  council  of  state ;  the  members  of 
which,  being  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  the  monarchy  and 
having  no  community  of  interest  with  the  people,  very  little 
redress  is  to  be  expected  upon  principle;  for  should  any  chance- 
loving  advocate  stand  up  for  injured  poverty,  his  advocacy  of  any 
complaint  would,  nolente  the  king  or  minister,  be  considered 
an  indication  of  contumacy,  and  forthwith  would  that  individual 
get  his  dismissal  from  the  council-seat. 

In  respect  to  church  burial,  the  priests  have  exercised  a 
capricious  accordance.  The  nineteenth  article  of  the  decree 
of  the  12th  June,  1804,  authorises  the  maire  not  only  to  proceed 
to  inhumation,  but  to  nominate  some  one,  in  place  of  the  ap- 
pointed cur^,  to  perform  the  service.  This,  however,  he  cannot 
now  do ;  though  he  can  accompany  the  body  to  the  place  of 
burial,  and  see  the  ceremony  of  inhumation  effected.  Burial^ 
therefore,  is  essentially  a  ctt;t7  ceremony  in  France ;  and  the 
priests  can,  if  they  please,  on  any  occasion,  and  without  the 
adduction  of  any  reasons,  deny  the  assistance  of  religious  sanc'- 
tion.  But,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in  France,  held  in 
subjection  as  they  are  by  ecclesiastical  ^mination,  the  maire 
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would  not  dare,  being  a  selfish  and  worldly-minded  man,  to 
contravene  the  wishes  of  the  priesthood ;  for  the  maire  holds 
his  office,  dum  se  bene  gesserit,  and  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
monarch— he  will,  then,  in  the  present  time,  take  heed  how  he 
offend  against  that  order,  which  keeps  the  purposes  of  the  mo- 
narch in  such  complete  subjection.  The  consequence  is  this,  that 
the  priests  in  the  departments  know  their  power,  and  tyrannise 
over  the  people,  who,  instead  of  their  spiritual  guides  and  pas- 
tors, regard  them  as  their  worst  enemies,  and  curse  them  in  their 
hearts.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  disputes  between  the  country 
priests  and  their  flocks,  of  which  we  read  so  manr  shocking 
instances ;  hence  the  daily  increasing  ranks  of  infiddity  and  se- 
ceders  from  Catholicism,  mtb  whom  France  is  at  this  moment 
overrun,  carrying  their  hatred  from  the  priesthood  to  the  su- 

Ereme  power  by  which  the  order  is  upholden ;  hence  the  deadly 
atred  of  the  people  to  the  reignmg  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

With  respect  to  religious  associations,  there  is  the  fullest 
power  in  France.  The  291st  article  in  the  code  certainly  for- 
bids any  assembly  of  persons  beyond  the  number  of  twenty ; 
Jet  there  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  regions  houses.  M. 
lahul  has  given  us  the  number  of  establishments  for  females. 
'  En  1828,  sulvant  VAlmanach  dtL  Clerg^,  )e  total  des  religieuses 
en  France  ^teut  de  19,840,  parmi  lesquelles  oa  comptsut  les  Scaurs 
de  la  Croix,  les  Religieuses  du  Saint-Sacrement,  les  Sorars  de  la 
Pn^sentatioiw  les  Soeurs  de  Sainte-Ciaire,  les  Soeurs  de  Notre^Dame, 
les  Soeurs  des  SacnSs-Coeurs  de  Jc^sus  et  de  Marie,  les  Soeurs  de 
Sainte-Marie  de  Fontevrault,  les  Annonciades,  les  B^w^dictines  de 
rAdpratioa-Perp<^tuelle,  les  Clarisses,  les  Hospitali^res,  les  Bem^c^ 
tines  de  Notre-Dame^u-Calvaire,  ks  Filles  de  la  Retraite,  dites  de 
la  Socit^t^  de  Sainte-Marie;  les  Sosurs  de  8aint- Joseph,  les  Angus- 
tines,  les  UrsaHnes,  les  Soeurs  de  Saint-Dominique,  les  Hospitali^res 
de  Saint-Augustin,  les  Religieuses  du  Bon-Sauvenr,  les  Soeurs  de 
Marie-Tht5r6se,  ou  Servantes  de  J<^8us-Christ ;  les  Soeurs  de  Siunt- 
Joseph  de  Cluny,  les  Sceurs  da  Saint-Enfant-J^sus,  dites  de  Saint- 
Maur;  les  Soeurs  de  Sainte-Ckire,  les  SoBOrs  de  la  Visitation,  le9 
Soeurs  de  Saiate-Agaes,  ka  Ptkiilentes,  ks  andeanes  Religieases  de 
Flines,  ks  Fraoeiscaines,  les  Sosurs  de  k  Paix-de^esos,  ks  Dames 
de  la  Providence  de  Saiate-Tht^r^e^  les  CarnM^liles,  ks  Bemardines, 
ks  Dames  de  la  Providence  du  bon  Pasteur,  les  Dames  de  la  Mia^H 
corde,  les  Dames  de  Nazareth,  les  ScBurs  des  ^coles  chr^tiennes  de 
f  immacul^e  Conception,  les  Sceurs  de  la  Sainte-Famille,  les  Sosum 
de  Notre-Dame  auxiliatrice,  celles  de  la  Sainte-Trinit^^  tes  Dames 
Chartreuses,  lea  Soeurs  du  Verbc  incarnd,  de  la  NativiteJ,  les  FlUes  de  la 
Croix,  les  Soeurs  de  TUnion  chr<5tienne,  de  Saint-Charles^  les  Dames 
de  Port-Royal,  les  Filles  de  la  Croht  de  Saint-Andn!,  ks  Soeurs  de 
Saint-Dominique,  du  Tkrs-ordre  de  Saint^Domiaique,  les  FUIcs  de 
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la  Retraite,  le§  Dame?  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Marie,  les  Scenrtf  de  FEnfknee 
de  J^sus  et  de  Marie,  les  Soeurs  du  Saint  Norn  de  J^siys,  les  Soeurs 
XBattresses  d'^cole,  etc. 

*  De  droit  oq  de  fait,  il  existait  3024  ^tabtissemens  de  religieiises, 
savoir  :  1983  autoris^s  d^iiDitiveaient,  et  1041  en  expectative/  p.  113. 

The  number  of  Jesuitical  houses  of  education  is  also  given. 

*  Mont-Rouge  (Diocese  de  Paris),  Montmorillon  (Poitiers),  Saiate- 
Anne  d'Auray(Vannes),  Bordeaux  (Bordeaux),  Forcalquier  (Digne), 
I'Arc  h.  D61e  (Saint-Claude),  Saint-Acheul  (Amiens),  Aix  (diocese 
tfAix),  BilloTn  (Clermont-Ferrand).  II  existe  encore  en  France  un 
petit  nombre  de  maisons  religieuses  dThommes,  savoir :  un  maison  de 
Chartreux  ^  la  grande  Chartreuse,  pr^s  Grenoble,  et  trois  maisons 
de  Trappistes  :  Tune  k  la  Trappe,  prfes  Laval,  qui  est  la  maison  chet 
d'ordre  ;  une  autre  h  Meilleraye,  pr^s  Nantes ;  la  troisi^me  pr^9 
Mont^limart,  d^artement  de  la  Drome.  Une  maison  de  Ca|yiiciii8^ 
qui  s'^tut  form^e  &  Marseille^  a  kv^  ferm<^e  en  1829.'    p.  114. 

Of  the  houses  of  other  orders  this  author  says  nothings  tiXid, 
Tve  have  not  the  Almanack  du  Clerg^  to  refer  to ;  but  no  state 
can  be  safe  where  the  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  to  such  institu- 
tions, where  wealth  may  be  locked  up  in  mortmain,  and  asso- 
ciations, powerful  enough  to  overwhelm  all  civil  bulwarks,  may 
be  secretly  brought  into  life  and  nourished,  till  ripened  into 
strength  sufficient  for  action. 

That  matters  in  France  are  drawing  towards  a  crisis  who  can 
doubt,  who  knows  anything  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
people,  not  through  exparte  statements  and  partial  journals,  but 
from  actual  observation.  The  root  of  every  mischief  has  been 
the  predominance  of  the  Catholic  priesthood :  that  body  has  sub- 
jugated prince,  nobility,  and  people.  The  higher  orders  of  the 
people,  however,  who  really  represent  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
have  long  since  emancipated  themselves  from  sacerdotal  control ; 
but  the  complete  victory  over  that  hydra-headed  order  still  re- 
mains to  be  achieved.  The  probability  of  such  a  consummation 
is  indicated  by  every  change  of  the  shifting  elements  of  public 
opinion.  The  tyranny  of  Catholicism  is  observablein  every  couotiy 
where  the  incubus  has  had  an  existence,  save  in  Austria,  where 
the  monster  was  long  chained  and  confined,  until  it  had  lost  its 
ferocity,  and  then  only  was  it  let  loose  to  run  its  frolics,  and 
dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle  public,  like  other  well- 
beaten,  humanized  bears  of  its  size  and  colour.  In  this  respect^ 
no  other  country  in  which  Catholicism  has  existence  is  on  a 
similar  footing  with  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
Prussia  is  a  Protestant  country ;  Russia  has  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct church,  which  is  under  a  severe  subordination  to  the  civil 
power.     Austria,  in  its  formation,  bemg  an  autocracy  of  the 

most 
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most  abaoliite  conttrnction,  is  enabled  so  to  hem  in  her  priest- 
hood with  municipal  regulations  and  laws  of  exclusion,  that 
intercourse  with  the  other  countries  of  the  papal  religion  is  en- 
tirely denied  to  that  priesthood,  and  its  members  are  thereby 
made  to  li?e  in  abject  slavery  to  the  one  governing  power.    But 
Ireland  is  open  to  all  the  evils  to  which  France  has  been  so  lon^ 
subjected,  and  under  the  infliction  of  which  she  is  now  sinkings 
a  miserable  and   consumptive  victim  ;    and,   the  restrictions 
against  Catholicism  being  now  removed,  those  evils  have  a  &ee 
course  for  circulation  and  agency  in  once  happy  £ng)and  herself. 

The  Bourbons  have  been  a  priest-ridden  family^  and  they  are 
rejected  by  the  men  of  France.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  priest- 
craft to  preserve  the  orders  of  society  as  distinct  as  possible. 
The  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  the  commonalty  of  France  are 
against  such  invidious  distinctions ;  and  as  the  Bourbons  have 
upholden  its  organs,  this  family  is  rejected  by  the  commonalty. 
Tue  lowest  class,  or,  as  the  French  themselves  term  tt,  the  iosse 
classe,  always  follow  the  commonalty  ;  and  by  those,  also,  are 
the  Bourbons  rejected.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  liberal, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  liberal ;  the  Bourbons  are  detested 
by  the  nation,  save  by  the  courtier  nobility  who  surround  the 
throne.  The  ministers  who  have  ruled  the  fortunes  of  France 
have  been  charlatans,  ignorant  or  incapacitated  *,  and  these  again 
are,  in  the  present  day,  succeeded  by  a  man  who,  being  of  the 
old  nobility  of  France,  and  a  Jesuit  at  heart,  wishes  to  carry 
into  extravagant  bearing  the  exclusive,  suicidal  pretensions  of 
his  class,  and  is  eager  to  establish,  in  their  fulness  of  poisonous 
effulgence,  Jesuitism  and  priestcraft.  It  may,  perhaps,  satisfy 
curiosity  to  give  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  France,  fsee  pp.  488 
and  489,)  that  our  readers  may,  by  an  examination  or  the  names, 
b^  made  aware  of  the  justice  of  our  charge.  We  extract  it 
from  the  '  Statistique  de  la  Chambre  des  D^put^s,  1829.' 

To  dwell  on  the  individual  acts  of  those  ministers  would 
require  much  more  space  than  we  are  able  to  spare ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that,  at  the  moment  when  a  vigorous  man,  and  a  mutual 
friend  of  liberals  and  royalists  was  required  to  stand  between 
those  conflicting  parties,  and,  chasing  away  all  their  animosity, 
to  amalgamate  them  into  one  firm  body  of  patriots,  active  for 
the  good  of  the  country, — an  administration,  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  was  placed  in  power,  and 
they  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
A  general  fermentation  was  the  consequence.  Woful  is  that 
dajr  when  such  an  indication  of  a  nation's  state  of  feeling  is 
indicated.  Whilst  jjarties  of  state  are  drawn  forth  in  array 
agamst  each  other  it  is  well,  for  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mon 
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men  interest  \  but  when  one  party  preponderates^  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  subordinate  orders  of  the  people,  there  is  mischief 
most  assuredly  floating  in  the  air.  In  this  condition  does  France 
at  this  moment  appear  to  be*  To  accelerate  this  mischief,  poli- 
tical clubs  are  begmning  to  be  formed  throughout  the  country ; 
and  ill-timed  and  arbitrary  actions  for  libel  have  been  com- 
menced against  the  two  most  distinguished  journals  of  the  liberal 
party — the  National  and  the  Globe. 

To  increase  the  party  of  the  liberals,  Paris  has,  since  the 
revolution,  become  the  qpe  city  of  concourse  in  the  realms  oi 
France^  whilst  the  departments  have  been  enabled  to  find  within 
their  own  circumference  fitting  men  to  represent  their  order  in 
the  national  council.  We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with 
the  following  extract  from  the  National:-^ 

^  I>epuis  quelque  temps  Paris  est  attaqu<^  avec  amertume>  et  on 
cherche  h,  exciter  les  d^partemens  contre  son  influence,  comme  si 
elle  ^tait  oppressive  pour  eux.  Le  parti  qui  Tattaque  a  raison  de  ne 
point  aimer  cette  ville,  qui  devance  les  sentimens  des  autres  plus 
qu'elle  ne  les  dirige.  Sur  douze  dcfputt^s  nomm^  par  elle  dans  les 
derni^res  Elections,  ce  parti,  tout  mattre  du  pouvoir  qu'il  ^tait,  n'a 
pas  pu  faire  passer  un  seul  de  ses  candidats,  et,  sur  les  7&40({lecteur8 
qui  ont  €X/^  appelcSs  ^  signaler  leurs  vceux  par  leurs  choix,  6332  se 
sont  prononc^s  contre  son  syst^me.  Aussi  lui  a-t-il  t^moign^  ses 
sentimens  dans  les  rues  Saint-Denis  et  Saint- Martin  en  novembre 
1827. 

*  Paris  a  agi,  jusqu'k  present,  et  comme  ville  isol^e  et  comme 
capitale  de  Topinion.  Les  services  qu'il  a  rendus  k  la  France,  k  ce 
dernier  titre,  sont  immenses  et  forment  autant  de  griefs  aupr^s  de  la 
faction  qui  donne  le  nom  de  comite-directeur  h,  son  influence.  Cette 
faction  n'a  pas  cess^,  depuis  quelques  mois,  de  reprocher  aux  d6- 
parteraens  de  se  laisser  communiquer  leurs  sentimens,  prescire  leurs 
id^es,  imposer  leurs  choix  par  Paris,  et  de  rester  sous  sa  tyrannie. 
On  contjoit  sa  petite  tactique :  aupr^s  des  dcf  parte  mens,  elle  s*est 
appitoy^e  sur  leur  pr^tendue  d^pendance  ;  aupr^s  de  la  cour,  elle  a 
tonn^  contre  se  fantastique  comitd-directeur,  dont  on  se  sert  encore 
comme  du  Croquemitaine  des  grands  enfans  politiques. 

^  Quant  k  ce  comite-directeur,  puisque  M.  Mangin  a  eu  cinq  mois 
pour  le  trouver,  et  ne  Fa  pas  dc^couvert,  au  moment  oh  ce  comit^ 
agissait  le  plus,  au  moment  oh  sa  perversity  bien  connue  lui  fesait 
inventer  les  coups-d*6tats  auxquels  Tinnocence  des  ministres  ne  pen* 
salt  point ;  au  moment  oh,  de  jour  en  jour,  et  quelquefois  d'heure 
en  heure,  11  s*assemblait  pour  n^pandre  ses  bruits  sinistres  dans 
Paris,  et  envoyer  ses  ordres  provocateurs  dans  les  dc^partemens ; 
puisque  M.  Mangin  ne  Fa  pas  d<^couvert  alors,  nous  sommes  r^duits, 
jusqu'it  ce  qu'il  nous  ait  fait  connaStre  son  existence  par  un  r<!quisi- 
toire,  k  ne  voir  que  Paris  dans  le  comitc^-directeur,  et  Tunanimit^ 
des  sentimens  de  la  France  dans  I'ext^cution  ne  ses  mots  d'ordre. 

Tableau, 
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Tableau,  par  ordre  chronologique^  des  Ministres  qm  m&  wtU 


Dernitn  minittreB  de  I'Empire^  m  1 
1*  avril  1814  / 

-Du  2  avfil  aa  31  \ 
I     d^embre  1814  J 
1"  restauratioii.  < 

I  Du  1*  Janvier  au  \ 
*•    20  mars  1815      / 

lOOjoixTB,  du  2!  m«T8  au  7  jaiWet  l§t5  j 

2*  restauration,  du  8  juillet  au  31  r 
d£oembrel8l5  t 

isie  ...• 

1817 

1818 { 

1819 { 

1820 I 

1821 I 

1822  .....c........  I 

W28 .......^.. 

1824 *......... 

Dc  1825  Ji  1827 

1828 / 

1829 


PresidSnce, 


{ 

{ 

Talleyrand . . 
Richelieu  .. 

Ricbeliett    / 

Richelieu'  f 

Richeliea  .. 
DessoUet    .. 

DessoUes    i 
Decazet  . .  j 

Decazes  « .  •  * 
Richelieu  .. 

Richelieu  ,. 

viijwi;!!'. } 

ViUMe 

ViD^le 

VUlile.^... 
Viltele...... 

6  mutatioift. 


Justice, 


MoM. 


Henrion  de  Pensey. 
Dambray 


Interieur. 


Beugnet 

deMontesqtdou 


thunhray f  deMontesqaioa 


Cambac^rte 

Boulay  delaMeurthe 

Pasquier 

Barb^Marbois  .... 

Barb^-Marbois  .... 
DamJbrsy 


Dambray . 
Pasquter  . 


Carnot   1 . i 

CarDot-Feulinsj 

Bamnte 

Vaublaiic 

Vaublaoc  • . . .  i 
Laln^ / 


LalD^ 


Pasquier.. f  Latn€  ........  i 

DeSene I  Decazes  ..^....J 


DeSerre 


DeSerre / 


Decazes i 

Simeon / 


De  Serre  . . 
Peyronnec 


PeyroDnet 
Peyronaet 

Peyronnei 

Peyronnet 

P^yrohnet 
Portatts:.... 


Portalis. 


12  mutrtticAiB. 


Decaiea  . 


Simeon  . 
Corbih^. 


Corbi^. 


Corbi^re«. 

Corbi^re.^ 
Corbi^re. . 


Corb&^re.  • . 
Marti^ae. 

Marfignac . 


12  mutations. 
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ccitld  depuis  Us  dermers  de  V  Empire  jusqu'h  ceux  de  1989. 


Outne, 


Dlarcke 


Dupont  de  rEtang. . . . 
Soult 


Soult  .. 
Clarcke 


Davoust . 


GoaTion  Sttint-Cyr . . 
Clarcke 


Clarcke 


Clarcke 
GouYlon 


I 

Saint-Cyr  \ 

GouYioB  Si^ot-Cyf  I 

Gouyion  Saint-Cyr  1 
Latoor-Msniioiirg    J 


Latour-Mtubotirg  .. 

Latour-Jiiabowg  .. 
Victor...., 


Victor. 


[Victor., 
I  Digeon 
I  Victor.. 
LDamas.. 


rDamas 

I  Clermont-Tonnecye. . 

Clermont-Toanerre. . 

Clermottl-ToiuttnMv . 
Decaux  ............ 


Decaur 


15  oratatioiu. 


Man'fid. 


Decrfei. 


Malouet . 
BcogDot . 

Beugnot. 


Decrte. 


JatieoQrt 

Dobooefaage . 


Daboucbage  ..*.»... 
Sfilift-Cyr  I 


Dubouchi 

GoUTtOD 

Mol^ 


Mol^   . 
PorUl. 


{ 


Portia. 


Fbrtrf. 


Pbrttf 

Clermoat-Tonnerrr. . 


ClermoDt-Toniierre. . 


Clermont'Tonoerre. 


Qermoot-Tonnerre  i 
Chabrol  de  Croazoli 

Chabrol  de  Crouzol. . 

Clkabrot  di  CroutoL . 
Hyde  ds  Neuville.. ... 

MydedeNeaviUe.... 


12  nmiKtioas. 


Pimancet. 


Gaudin  .. 
Loatt  ..  / 
LoqU 

Gaudin    / 

Louis  .... 
Corvctto,. 

Conretto.. 
Corretto.. 


Corvcttoi 

Louis  ..  J 

Louis  .... 
Roy 


Roy 

vSwe!;;; 

Vril^..  { 

I 

vmfeic.... 
vm^..  { 

ViUfcle.... 

vmwe.... 

Roy  

Roy 


lOttutst. 


Relaiiani 
ExtMeures. 


Caulincourt  .. 


Talleyrand 
Jaocourt. 


:•::::{ 


Jaucourt. 


CatdhieoaTt  .... 
Bignon    


Talleyrand . 
Richelieu  . 


Riebdiea 


RIcheHeu 


Richelieu  ....  i 
DessoUes j 


Dessotles. 
Pasquter. , 

Pasquier  . 


Ptequier 

Moatioorency  . 

Montmorency  . 
Ch&teaubriand 


Gbtteaubritixd 


Ch&teaubriand . 
Dames 


Damas. 


Dtoias 1 

LaFerrantjB..  i 

La  Ferronays. . . . 


Pokke  Qintrale. 


Sayary. 

Angl^. 

Beugaot. 

D'Aodr^. 

IXAndr^. 


FoocM. 
PeletdelaLoz^re. 

Fooch^. 
Decazes. 


Decazes. 


Decazes. 

Hinlsttee  thxvA  k 
Mloidc  FiBtirieur. 


NOTA. 
Let  Mtolttares  de 
la  Maiton  da  Rot, 
dm  Aflkires  ecclM- 
•Btkiaefl  ec  dm  Vita- 
trucUon  DabUqne 
Q'ayant  point  one 
lafla«o«e  tk  directe 
•or  lea  affaires  de 
rttat,  n'ont  pas  «t6 
compris  sur  «e  tab- 
leau. 


Commerce. 


13  mutations 


Cieele4iaaTier 
1828. 

Saint-Cricq. 
Saint-Cricq. 


*  Rappelons 
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*  Rappelons  au  juste  ce  qu*a  ^t<^  Paris  pour  les  d^partemens  de- 
puis  r^re  de  notre  Emancipation,  et  ce  qu'il  est  encore  aujourdThuL 

^  Sans  refuser  aux  d^partemens  le  m^rite  d*un  concours  r^l  an 
grand  cbangeroent  politique  qui  nous  a  faits  ce  que  nous  sommes, 
on  peut  dire  qu'ils  doivent  en  grande  partie  ^  Paris  leur  salat  p«i- 
dant  la  n^Tolution,  et  leur  Education  constitutionnelle  depuis  1614. 
La  centralisation  ne  date  pas  de  Tempi  re.  Elle  ne  fut  point,  conune 
on  le  dit,  Xceuvrt  du  despoiimic  qvi  organisa  tout  au  profit  <fun  weul 
homme  et  d^vne  seule  ville,  Elle  remonte  bien  avant  dans  Tanciea 
regime,  et  elle  est  le  principal  bienfait  de  la  monarchie  absolue,  qui, 
en  rendant  la  France  bomog^ne,  la  prEpara  i  Hre  librement  et 
fortement  constitute.  Un  territoire  plus  compact,  un  6iat  social 
plus  uniforme  que  ceux  de  quelque  nation  EuropEenne  que  ce  soit, 
ont  conduit  notre  pays,  par  un  communautd  rare  d'intErftts  et  de 
lumi^res,  k  TEmancipation  la  plus  gt^nErale  et  la  plus  glorieuse. 
Le  patriotisme,  qui  avait  it6  exclusivement  provincial  pendant 
plusieurs  slides,  Etait  national  en  1789,  au  nioyen  de  cette  beu** 
reuse  fusion ;  et  les  Picards,  les  Normands^  les  Daupbinois,  les  Pro- 
ven^aux,  les  Bourguignons,  etc.,  devenus  tous  fVan^ais  k  cette 
Epoque,  n'avaient  plus  qu'a  se  rendre  libres. 

*  Mais^  lorsqu'en  se  rendant  libres,  ils  firent  crouler  la  monarchie 
absolue,  lien  de  la  France  ancienne  qu'elle  avait  dEfendu  contre 
I'Europe  dans  les  guerres  de  territoire,  qui  servit  de  noyau  k  la 
nouvelle  France }  qui  delivra  les  provinces  des  restes  cmbarrassans 
du  moyen  ftge  ?  qui  centralisa  la  defense  de  la  revolution,  que  les 
dEparteroens  voulaient  isoler,  et  la  rendit  ainsi  victorieuse)  qui 
litablit  TuniformitE  des  poids  et  mesures  dans  les  localitEs  encore 
attacbc^es  k  leurs  usages  routiniers  ?  enfin,  pour  parler  de  services 
encore  plus  rapprochEs  de  nous,  qui,  depuis  1814,  a  fait  I'instruc- 
tion  politique  de  la  France,  fondE  la  presse  pEriodique  par  des  jour- 
naux,  la  jurisprudence  constitutionnelle  par  des  arrets  interpr€tati£i, 
des  questions  litigieuses,  arrets  auxquels  nous  devons  la  separation 
nette  du  minist^re  d'avec  le  roi,  Textension  de  la  liberty  des  cultes 
jusqu'ii  la  liberty  pbilosopbique  ?  en  un  mot,  qui  a  commence 
Tattaque  contre  tous  les  abus,  et,  par  la  Constance  de  ses  efforts,  a 
prEpanS  la  condamnation  de  beaucoup  d*entre  eux,  et  rendu  lear 
retour  impossible  ?  C'est  Paris.  Sa  position  centrale  et  ses  lumi- 
^res  plus  avancEes  Tont  mis  k  la  t^te  de  la  France,  dont  il  a  pn 
diriger  la  lutte  contre  TEuropeou  contre  ses  propres  gouvernemens, 
amEliorer  TEtat  materiel,  rEgler  la  conduite  par  ses  prompts  aver- 
tissemens  et  par  ses  exemples,et  d(Efendre  les  intEr^ts  par  la  vi^eur 
de  son  opposition.  Du  reste,  pendant  tout  se  temps,  Paris  n  a  pas 
M^  seulement  la  capitale  de  la  France,  il  en  a  M  la  colonic.  Les 
dEpartemens  ont  envoyE  leurs  hommes  les  plus  Eminens  k  Paris, 
qui  par  Ik  n'a  plus  reprEsentt^  une  seule  ville,  mais  tout  le  pays.  II 
Etait  natnrel  que  la  pensEe  publique  se  concentrfilt,  durant  la  Revo- 
lution, Ik  ok  s'exer^ait  Taction  nationale,  et  que,  sous  le  regime  re* 


prEsentatif,  le  gouvernement  de  Topinion  Etablit  son  ai%e  Iko^l's 
ministration  politique  avait  le  sien. 

«Cette 
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'  Cette  infiiieDce  centrale  a  eu  lea  meilleurs  eflfets  :  elle  a  r^pandtt 
arec  rapidity,  dans  les  dtSparCemens,  des  lumieres  qui  y  seraient 
yenue8  et  des  mceurs  politiques  qui  s^y  seraient  faites  beaucoup 
plus  lentement.  Notre  nation  est  aujourd'hui  un  grand  corps,  dans 
lequel  le  m6me  pouls  bat  au  coeur  et  k  Textr^mit^  des  membres. 
Un  ($v<$nement  produit  la  m^me  impression,  un  besoin  inspire  les 
m^mes  paroles,  un  danger  provoque  la  ra^me  dtSfense,  d'un  bout  de 
la  France  k  Tautre.  C'est  ce  qui  a  tant  effray($  la  faction  contraire 
k  nos  liberttSs.  Aussi,  dans  les  derniers  temps>  a-t-elle  pris  cette 
uniformitcS  de  sentimens  pour  une  conspiration  organisde,  et  a-t-elle 
attribwS  la  rapiditt^  spontanee  de  leur  expression  aux  mots  d'ordre 
d'un  comit€$'directeur.  Elle  n'a  pas  vu  que  Theureuse  unM  de  la 
France  lui  permettait  maintenant  de  sentir  avec  cette  promptitude, 
de  penser  et  de  vouloir  avec  cet  accord,  et  de  se  prot%er  contre 
elle  avec  cette  6nergique  sagesse. 

'  Mais  Tinfluence  de  Paris,  tout  en  demeurant  considerable  sur  les 
d^partemens,  est  devenue  moins  exclusive.  Au  niveau  de  la  capi- 
tate, sur  beaucoup  de  points,  les  locality  ont  senti  le  legitime  besoin 
de  leur  affrancbissement.  Sans  contester  Tutilitc^  de  ses  exemples^ 
€lles  se  sont  graduellement  soustraites  a  sa  direction.  Les  d^parte- 
mens  n'avaient  pas  de  journaux  il  y  a  quelques  annexes  3  ils  en  ont 
aujourd'hui  plus  de  cent.  Ils  se  faisaient  designer  par  Paris  les 
d^putfis  qu'ils  divalent  c^lire ;  il  les  cherchent  maintenant  eux-m^mes. 
Ils  n'apprenaient  la  legislation  politique,  dans  ses  parties  controver- 
sies, que  par  les  d<lbats  judiciaires  des  tribunaux  de  Paris  ;  ils  s'en 
instruisent  k  present  par  les  discussions  particuli^res  qu  ils  ont  k 
soutenir  devant  leurs  propres  tribunaux.  Ainsi  la  presse  periodique, 
la  cadidature  ^lectorale,  et  les  proems  politiques,  qui  compl^tent  la 
legislation  par  la  jurisprudence,  se  sont  decentralises  depuis  quel- 
ques ann^es,  et  sont  all^s  de  Paris  dans  les  ddpartemens,  ce  qui  y 
rendra  les  esprits  plus  exerc^s,  les  eiecteurs  plus  ind^pendans,  et  les 
magistrats  aussi  versus  dans  la  legislation  constitutionnelle  que  dans 
la  ^gislation  civile.  Nous  regardons  ce  changement  comme  une 
amelioration  considerable.  Tout  en  croyant  k  I'influence  6ternelle- 
ment  avantageuse  de  la  capitale  sur  les  provinces,  parce  que  sa  po- 
sition lui  permettra  toujours  d*6tre  edairee  plus  t6t  qu  elles,  nous 
soubaitons  que  cette  influence  s'arr^te  aux  cboses  gen^rales,  et  que, 
m^me  dans  les  cboses  g^nerales,  elle  devienne  de  plus  en  plus 
limitee.  Sa  diminution  sera  toujours  le  signe  d'un  progr^s  de  la 
France. 

•  Mais  cette  revolution,  pour  devenir  complete,  a  besoin  d'etre 
aussi  op^ree  dans  Fordre  administratif.  Les  provinces  ont  un  inte- 
r^t,  pour  le  moins  aussi  direct,  k  la  gestion  de  leurs  affaires  parti- 
•culi^res,  qu'k  la  conduite  des  affaires  publiques.  II  importe  done 
de  les  affranchir  de  la  dependance  absolue  oil  elles  sont  du  gou- 
vernement  centra],  et  de  localiser  Tadministration  departementale 
et  municipale.  Le  parti  qui  s'interesse  aussi  vivement  k  elles  a 
une  belle  occasion  de  leur  temoigner  sa  sollicitude,  en  recomman- 
dant  leur  emancipation  k  ses  patrons.      Qu'ils  les  affranchissent, 
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elles  ne  demandast  pas  mieox.  Depuis  quinze  ana,  ellea  aoupirent 
apr^  une  organisation  plus  ind^pendaote.  Mais  ceUe  ocganisatioa 
meilleure,  qu'elles  ont  ^t^  sor  le  point  d'obtanir,  c'est  par  la  fonesta 
influence  de  ce  parti  qu* elles  en  ont  ki€  priv^s.  II  n'a  jamais  vari^ 
du  reste,  dans  le  d<Ssir  de  leur  asservissement.  Loraqu'il  ^iait  Tsdnca, 
11  disait  que  les  lois  destinies  k  rendre  les  dt^partemens  iin  peu  plus 
libres,  ^taient  le  triomphe  et  la  constitution  de  la  d^mocratie ;  et 
aujourd'hui,  qu'il  estau  pouvoir,  U  dit  encore :  L*admimstraiMme$ile 
tootn  du  pays^  beaucoup  plus  que  ca  ihearie$  d'^afpdpaiion^  nces 
de  t esprit  de  parti,  et  qui  brmnt  tauM  lee  Ue/u  de  la  mibordinaiiom^ 
Pourquoi  done  paraissent-ils  dt^fendre  si  chaudement  contre  Paris  la 
cause  des  dtSpartemens,  ces  (icrivains  qui  les  ont  livrds  conslamment, 
avec.  si  peu  de  reserve,  k  Tadministration  ?  licur  int^rfet  est,  en 
veriuS,  trop  visible,  et  leur  tactique  trop  grossi^re.  lis  voodraient 
les  isoler,  dans  I'espoir  d*en  avoir  meilleur  compte,  ou  d'^prouyer, 
de  leur  part,  moins  d'opposition,  parce  qulls  attribuent  l^irs  bos- 
tilittis  k  Tinfluence  de  Paris.  Qu'ils  se  diftrompent !  Ce  sent  les 
vues  <^troites  et  anti-nationales  de  leur  partly  ses  passions  income 
gibles,  rimprobit^  politique,  I'astuce  et  radministration  d^plorahU 
de  ses  anciens  chefs,  la  violence  ou  Tincapacit^  pnbomptueuse  des 
nouveaux,  qui  le  rendeut  I'objet  de  la  n^probation  universelle. 
Pauvres  gens !  qui  croient  que  la  France  les  repousse  parce  qu'un 
con)it<$-directeur  Fa  dit  k  Paris^  et  Paris  aux  df^rtemens,  et  qui  ne 
voient  pas  qu'elle  les  repousse  parce  qu'elle  les  connatt ! '    Na  22. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  through  this  article,  and  agree 
with  our  arguments,  must  be  sensible  that  Prance  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  change  in  her  government,  unless,  which  can  hardly 
be  expected  at  this  eleventh  hour,  the  monarch  changes  his 
course  and  policy,  his  councils  and  his  bigotry.  Many  there 
doubtless  are  who  will  treat  our  observations  in  superciUous 
contempt :  to  these  self-conceited  gentlemen  we  say,  *  tarry 
awhile,  and  time  and  the  hour  will  wear  out  the  day,  and 
bring  the  mighty  issue  to  pass.' 


SHORT 
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DeuUehe  Oranrnatik  von  Dr.  J.  Grimm.    Gotting.  1822—26,  8vo. 
I>er  Danske  Nortke  og  Svenske  Sprogs  HUtorie  af  N.  M.  Peterson.    Copen- 
hagen, 1829,  8vo. 

The  continental  nations,  eBpecially  the  Germans  and  Danet,  have  been  for  a 
long  time  Tery  indnstrioutly,  and  we  think  succeiefiiUy,  engaged  in  illustrating 
their  ancient  languages  and  remnants  of  Uteratuie.  It  is  a  curious  observation* 
that  so  small  a  nation  as  the  Danes  should  take  the  lead  in  researches,  of  sudi 
interest  to  every  people,  aspiring  to  the  honour  of  a  continuity  of  literature 
and  mental  cultivation.  This,  however,  seems  in  reality  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  fc^  though  we  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  labours 
of  Peringschbld,  Hadoroph,  &c.  in  Sweden  -  of  Palthen,  Schilter,  Scherc  in 
Germany;  nor  of  our  own  justly  celebrated  liicker,  Wilkins,  kc,  &c.  yet  their 
labours  were  not  only  comparatively  imperfect,  but  even  discontinued,  and  in 
all  probability,  would  never  have  been  resumed  with  such  ardour  and  success, 
but  for  the  emulation  excited  by  the  learned  men  of  Denmark.  Even  to  the 
elder  literary  labourers  above  mentioned,  the  Danes  may  confidently  compare 
their  Resen  and  Vormius,  Runolph  Johnson  and  Gudmund  Andres;  but, 
omitting  those  celebrated  authors,  whose  works,  in  spite  of  their  renown, 
have  been  antiquated  by  time  and  the  progress  of  science,  we  think  we  may  with 
truth  affirm  that  it  was  the  great  Danish  historiographer  Suhm,  together  with 
the  royal  Arna-magnean  Institution  for  publishing  the  ancient  Scandinavian  or 
Icelandic  manuscripts,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  labour,  now  carried  on 
so  eagerly  both  in  the  norUi  and  south  of  Gothic  Europe.  Mr.  Suhm  pub- 
lished several '  Icelandic  Sagas,*  with  Latin  translations,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
part  of  his  historical  works  were  translated  into  German  by  the  learned  pro- 
fessor D.  Fr.  Grseter  of  Ulm,  who  also  in  numerous  orig ind  works  made  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  North,  and  many  other 
branches  of  Northern  and  Teutonic  antiquity.  Kofod-Ancher,  a  friend  of 
Suhm,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer,  published  two  ^  Provincial  Laws*  in  old  Danish. 
Another  friend  of  his,  Langebek,  collected  the  '  Scriptores  rerum  Danicarum/ 
which  were  continued  till  the  7th  vol.  in  folio,  by  Suhm  himself.  Besides  this 
the  late  professor  Nyerup,  private  librarian  to  Suhm,  published  at  his  own 
expense,  *  ^mboloe  ad  Literaturam  Teutonicam,*  in  quarto,  and  afterwards  a  col- 
lection of  <  Old  Danish  Ballads  and  Songs,*  in  five  small  octavo  volumes  ;^and  he 
also  continued  with  great  zeal  the  publication  of  Suhm*s  '  History  of  Denmark,* 
as  far  as  his  manuscript  went,  viz.  till  about  the  year  1400.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Arna-magnean  Institution  published  *  The  poetical  Edda,*  vol.  1.  and  a 
number  of '  Icelandic  Sagas,'  all  of  them  with  Latin  translations  and  very  valu* 
able  vocabularies.  The  large  Copenhagen  edition  of  the  chief  Icelandic  his- 
torian, Snorre  Sturlsson,  appeared  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  hereditary 
grince  of  Denmark ;  it  has  since  been  continued  with  some  succeeding  Ice- 
Lndic  histories,  of  Norwegian*  kings,  and  is  now  finished  in  six  volumes  in 
folio.  The  late  professor  Thorkelin  gave  a  '  Diplomatarium  Norvagicum,' 
several  fragments  of  *  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  laws,*  and  the  first  edition  of 
the  <  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  on  Beowulf.* 

From  these  materials  professor  Rask  'compiled  his  *  Icelandic  Grammaiv* 
printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1811,  which  appears  to  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
these  studies  even  in  Germany.  Another  edition,  much  improved,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Stockholm  in  1818,  after  his  return  from  Iceland  ;  as 
also  the  ^first  complete  edition  of  the  pross  Edda  and  Scalda  in  the  original 

text. 
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toxt,  owft  tt4,  8vo.  The  first  entire  edition  of  ih^  poetical  Edda  was  published 
at  Suickholni  by  a  friend  of  his,  the  Reverend  Mr.  A&elius,  in  another  toL 
8¥0.  and  Swedish  translations  of  both  Eddas  appeared  in  two  aeparate  ocuvo 
Tolumes.  In  the  same  year  appeared  at  Copenb^en  a  very  curious  treatise  by 
Mr.  Rasky  '  On  the  origin  ot  the  ancient  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic  tongue,* 
in  which  he  traces  the  affinity  of  tliat  most  remarkable  idiom  to  the  other 
European  languages,  especially  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  establishes  a  new 
distribution  of  words  into  declensions  and  conjugations,  nay  even  a  new  order 
of  the  cases  of  nouns,  of  which  system  we  have  given  a  specimen  in  a  former 
volume  of  our  Journal,  where  we  have  spoken  of  his  *  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar/ 
.published  at  Stockholm  in  18ir,  a  very  remarkable  production  in^this  biaiiGh 
of  literature. 

Shortly  after,  a  very  laborious  work  of  this  kind  appeared  in  Geimaoj,  viz. 
the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  German  grammar  mentioned  at  the 
bead  of '  this  article,  compiled  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm,  librarian  at 
Cassel,  and  printed  at  Gottingen  in  1819.  Previously  this  author  had  evinced 
his  great  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Gothic  languages 
by  publishing  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  connected  with  the  German  poems  oC  the 
middle  ages,  called  Niebelunsen-Lied,  In  his  grammar  be  not  only  treats  of 
the  different  ancient  and  modem  dialects  of  G^many,  but  such  is  his  patri- 
otism, that  he  comprehends  Anglo-Saxon  and  ftiodem  English,  nay  even 
Icelandic  and  Swedish  under  the  name  of  German  {Deutick).  Of  ail  these 
and  more  languages,  belonging  to  the  Gothic  stock,  he  gives  the  system  of 
inflection  in  this^ volume,  whidi  makes  more  than  700  pages.  Another  en- 
larged and  much  improved  edition,  making  1 100  pages,  appeared  in  1822,  to 
^faAch  the  second  volume  of  nearly  the  same  sise,  on  derivation  and  composition 
•of  words,  was  published  in  t896.  It  is  of  these  volumes  we  are  about  to  treat 
in  the  present  article.  Many  curious^  pieces  of  ancient  Teutomc  poetry,  laws, 
mnd  glosses  have  also  been  published  lately  by  the  same  author,  by  Von  der 
tiagen,  Graff,  and  others,  whom  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  our  in- 
tention being  merely  to  point  out  the  general  course  taken  by  this  branch  of 
literature.  It  appears-that  in  the  last  decenninm  that  course  has  been  unal- 
tered. Assisted  by  the  truly  royal  munificence  of  his  Danish  majesty,  Kol- 
derup-Rosenvinge,  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  has 
published  three  volumes  in  quarto  of  *  Old  Danish  Laws  and  Statutes,'  fro«i  the 
middle  ages,  partly  with  Danish  translation  and  partly  with  illustrations  of 
difficult  words  and  phrases.  Professor  Molbech  published  a  very  old  medicinal 
^ork,  and  part  of  the  first  Danish  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  imiution  of 
this,  it  seems  that  the  Swedes  began  to  republish  their  old  laws,  of  which  one 
^paito  volume  appeared  in  1827,  containing  the  *  Codex  juris  Vestrogothici/ 
wmk  a  very  valuable  Glossary  by  the  learned  editors  Dr.  li.  S.  Collin  and  Dr. 
C  J.Schlytor.  In  Germany,  Dr.  Grimm  published  an  elaborate  work,  *  Deutsche 
Beehtsalterthiimer,'  (German  Antiquities  of  Law  or  Judicature,)  comprehend- 
ing again,  under  the  term  of  German,  what  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
all  ;the  tribes  and  countries  of  the  North.  His  brother  Mr.  Wm  Grimm,  who 
had  beforehand  translated  the  Danish  ballads  into  German,  wrote  a  curious 
treatise  on  German  Ruuics,  meaning  especially  Anglo-Saxon  Runics  as  they 
have  hitherto  commonly  been  called,  and  lately  an  additional  paper  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  learned  Journal  of  Vienna.    « 

But  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Ama-magnean  Institution 
were  deemed  slow;  for  a  new  society  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  in  18i4-35, 
for  publishing  the  old  Icelandic  Sagas  in  the  original  text,  as  well  as  Latin  and 
Danish  translations  in  separate  volumes.  Of  these  transactions,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  a  succeeding  paper.  For  the  further  encouragement  of 
Danish  literature  a  new  society  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  in  1827»  of  which 

the 
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the  other  learned  woik  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  appears  to  be  the 
first  fruit,  it  haring  obtained  the  premium,  proposed  by  the  society.  This 
tvork,  in  some  measure,  corresponds  with  the  German  grammar  of  Dr  Orimra» 
though  confined  jf  yet  entirely  to  the  Danish  language,  and  perhaps  o«i  that 
Terr  aoeoonit  mfuch  more  readable  and  useful, 

•  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  this  matter,  the  reader  mast  be  awate^ 
that  in  old  times,  till  about  the  year  1100,  the  Gothic  languages  of  both 
branches,  the  Teutonic  as  ilrell  as  Scandinavian,  bore  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  they  How  present.  Nay,  they  have  not  onlv  changea  in 
appearance,  bat  the  old  oned  have  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  and  several  new 
Ones  have  sprung  up  in  their  stead.  Thus,  before  the  period  just  mentioned^ 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  German  language  in  existence;  but  there  was  the 
old  Saxon  tongue  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the.Frankish  and  Alemannic 
dialects  in  the  sovth.  The  Dutch  did  not  exist,  but  the  Frbian  prevailed  in 
the  northern  countries  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  Saxon  or  Franeo-Sazon 
dialect  in  the  southern.  In  the  Scandinavian  North  the  same  occurred :  the 
Danbh  and  Swedish  languages  were  not  as  yet  formed  and  distinguuhed,  but 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  tongue*,  now  commonly  called  the  Icelandic,  was 
spdcen  with  very  little  difference  throughout  all  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
and  colonies.    All  these  ancient  languages,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  had  a  com« 

£lex  structure  and  an  accurate  grammar,  resembling  that  of  the  Greek  and 
atin ;  they  had  three  genders  in  the  nouns,  four  or  five  cases  in  each  of  the 
two  numbers,  and  many  declensions  and  conjugations,  whereas  the  modem 
dialects  have  simplified  that  old  structure  immensely,  and  worn  off*,  as  it  were, 
the  ancient  terminations  for  cases  and  persons,  instead  of  wbidi  they  have 
introduced  prepositions  and  pronouns,  nearly  as  our  modem  English.  These 
new  and  now  living  Gothic  languages,  German  and  Dutch  as  well  as  English 
of  the  Teutonic  branch,  and  Danish  and  Swedish  of  the  Scandinavian,  may  be 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  or  from  about  the  year  1500,  as  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  read  any  thing  beyond  this  epoch  in  any  of  them,  even 
with  the  best  knowledge  of  the  dialect  now  spoken  and  written  in  the  same 
country.  In  this  manner,  about  four  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  in  the  differ, 
ent  states,  have  elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
the  organisation  of  the  modem  ones.  This  period  may  be  styled  the  middle 
age  of  the  Gothic  languages,  all  of  them  being  at  that  time  in  a  stale  of  fer<- 
mentation,  or  confusion,  the  old  inflections  being  now  observed  and  now 
neglected,  and  the  expressions  and  phrases  being,  in  some  instances,  indigenous 
and  proper,  in  others  foreign  and  barbarous.  Now,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
modem  languages,  through  these  dark  ages,  to  their  tme  and  pure  sources  in 
remote  antiquity ;  to  describe  their  state  at  different  times,  on.  their  passage 
through  this  purgation  ;  to  point  out  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  those  transformations,  is  the  sufa^t  of  the  history  of 
any  of  these  dialects,  and  such  was  the  task  imposed  on  our  Danish  author  bv 
the  question  he  had  to  resolve.  This  task  he  has  performed  with  no  smaU 
degree  of  skill  and  industry,  so  as  to  have  happily  avoided  the  two  most  dan- 
gerous rocks  in  his  course — the  too  nice  and  abstruse  reasoning  about  letters 
and  terminations,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  passing  over  the  substantial  mat- 
ter of  such  an  inquiry,  or  the  proo&  of  the  facts  established.  On  the  former  of 
these  rocks  we  fear  Dr.  Grimm  has  touched,  treating,  in  595  veiy  closely, 
printed  pages  of  small  type,  of  letters  and  accents  in  all  Gothic  dialects,  so 

•    •  This  is  Indted  sometimes  denomiuated  the  Damth  Umgue  by  the  aacient  •others, 
but  must  nut  be  confonoded  with  mndera  Deoisb.    Thus  king  iElfred  and  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  constantly  called  their  language  Englite,  though  very  different 
irom  our  present  mother  tongue. 
,voL.  V. — vo,  X.  2  X  that 
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Ikat  yffe  mock  doiibl  if  any  od«  betides  liiiiit^  hat  penned  faas  learned  nod^ 
•s  will  ever  be  able  so  to  do.  On  ihe  other  roek  a  c;ood  masy  anthoiB  haft 
been  shipwreoked^  who  found  it  too  UresoBse  to  stody  the  ancient  idiooki 
pram  mat  loally,  by  which  study  nerenheless  almost  all  difficsUtiee  oocnrring  ia 
the  monuments  of  the  middle  pedods  are  to  be  reeolred ;  or  they  shrunk  from 
the  toil  of  wading  throogh  numoers  of  old  deeds  and  duoaides,  observing  and 
deciding  on  their  strange  words,  inflections,  and  phrases^  without  whioh  toii« 
however,  there  is  no  reasoning  at  all  about  this  matter;  for  all  that  genius  or 
classic  erudition  might  suggest  would  be  vague  and  untenable  fbr  vrant  of  tlie 
proper  foundation  Uius  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Peteiaen  has  verv  happily  kept 
the  middle  road,  and  thus  produced  an  excellent  work  on  the  history  and  for^ 
nation  of  his  mother-tongue,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  thing  in  our  own  liteca* 
tare,  or  in  the  Dutch  and  German.  He  evinces  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
parent  Icelandic,  yet  does  not  unnecessarily  detain  the  reader  about  the  ietlers 
and  acoents  of  that  old  dialect.  He  has  mfeide  a  most  ddigent  and  careful 
sesearch  of  the  Danish  monuments  of  the  middle  period,  and  avoids  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  that  study,  through  which,  no  doubt*  be  himself  bat 
passed.  He  has  developed  indispuuble  results,  and  thus  desjed  the  way  for 
succeeding  scholars,  and  presented  them  with  a  clue  thai  may  guide  them 
safely  thi^h  the  labyrinths  which  formerly  at  eveiy  step  frustrated  their 
eff»rte«  or  obstructed  their  passage  through  the  wild  and  barbarous  landtoapft 
The  middle  period  is  not,  however,  entirely  devoid  of  rule  and  taste  and 
interest.  At  certain  times,  some  great  accident  seemed  destined  to  fix  the 
public  attention,  to  unite  the  jarring  elements  in  the  state,  and  to  settle  the 
imcertain  sounds  ia  the  language ;  or  some  genius  arose,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
order  and  consistency  amidst  the  wilderness,  only  wanting  stability  to  merit 
the  name  of  language.  Of  this  Dr.  Grimm  has  been  well  aware^  introducing 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  four  intermediate  Teutonic  languages,  which 
he  styles  middle  high  Dutch,  middle  nether  Dutck  (mesmng  low  Dutch)^ 
middle  Netherlandish  (ie.  Dutch),  and  middle  English^  In  this  airangement* 
however,  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  or  defect,  the  author  omitting  aU  Ihft 
intermediate  forms  of  speech  in  the  North,  though  fully  as  striking  and  remark- 
able as  those  of  Germany;  even  pretty  accessible  in  printed  editioee  of  the 
okl  provincial  laws  and  deeds  and  chronicles  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nov* 
way,  of  which  several  have  been  mentioned  here  above.  The  provincial  laws 
of  Sweden  especially  appear  to  be  very  interesting ;  there  is  also  a  curious 
tieatiie,  called « Konunga-styriUie*  (the  InsUtutico  of  Kings  and  Princes)*  which 
■light  serve  to  form  a  middle  Swedish  grammar,  and  a  middle  Dai^  one 
might  certainly  be  abstracted  from  the  laws,' treatises,  and  chronicles  cited  bf 
Mr.  Petersen.  Thus  Dr.  Grimm*s  representation  ef  the  Gothic  languages  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  complete  as  &r  as  belongs  to  the  Teutonic 
branch ;  whereas  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  cannot 
but  be  deficient  and  incoherent,  having  a  chasm  of  400  years  at  least,  of  which 
he  scarcely  utters  a  single  syllable.  Moreover  we  fear  that  even  his  repiesenl- 
ntion  of  the  Teutonic  fieunily,  on  a  closer  examination^  may  be  found  objec- 
tionable ;  for,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  did  not  exist  any  permaoeai 
«nd  settled  form  of  language,  in  any  of  the  German  provinces^  during  tbe 
middle  period ;  but  every  country,  or  rather  every  author  or  tranecribcr,  bad  a 
dialect  of  his  own«  If  this  be  true,  that  floctuating  period  ought  not,  we 
think,  to  be  represented  as  a  grammatical  mtem  of  a  language,  properW  so 
^led,  but  rather  described  in  an  historical  sketdi  of  the  sneeeesive  state  of  the 
Mgoage.  Besides,  such  a  sketch  seems  to  have  but  a  very  loose  connection 
wi^  the  grammar  of  the  modem  settled  and  refined  language,  and  still  ksi 
Wltii  that  of  the  ancient  regular  tongue,  which  is  difficult  enough  in  itadf,  and 
Wms  to  require  the  whole  attention  of  the  student.    Ibusthe  deeoiptioa  «f 

the 
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tlie  middle  period  shcmld  iiM»  ihi  think^  he  inserud  between  the  fpfaimniv  df 
the  old  and  that  of  the  modem  latigtiflgey  nor  be  treated  at  all  in  the  tame 
▼olmne  or  in  the  same  maaoer.  Who  would  Uke^  in  hit  French  grammar,  14 
ba^e  inserted  a  grammar  aluo  of  Lathi  and  of  the  Troubadour,  or  Laogoedoe 
lansuftge*  Neverthelese  this  would  be  a  trifling  mjtmanagement  oompared 
with  the  ]Han  of  Dr.  Grimm ;  to  as  he  begins  his  German  grammar  with  the 
Mcesogothic,  so  our  Frendi  grammar  certainly  ought  to  begin  with  the  GreA. 
MoreoTer  Dr.  Grimm  does  not  treat  of  one  language  at  a  time*  but  mingles 
them  all  together  in  one  immense  mass ;  a  fault  of  which  'we  shall  ha?e  oec» 
elon  to  spealc  hereafler.  In  both  respects  our  Danish  author  appears  to  have 
the  preference;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  does  not  pretend  to  establish  a  middle 
Danish  languare  or  grammar,  but  ?ery  iudidousfy  and  learnedly  proposes  a 
subdivision  in  four  shorter  periods,  founded  on  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  state  of  the  languages.  In. the  first  of  these  (1200-*1S40>  the  diphthongs 
were  all  lost  and  changed  to  simple  rowels  *  in  the  second  (1250*-^400)  the 
terminations  in  declining  and  conjusating  the  words  were  thrown  away^  or 
their  sonorous  Towels  changed  to  e;  the  third  (1400 — 1680)  was  all  confusion, 
through  an  overwhelming  influence  of  German  dialects,  especially  the  pure 
tnutes  were  changed  to  impure  ones,  and  many  Cterman  words  introduced ;  the 
fourth  (1530 — ^1660)  was  the  settling  period,  during  which  the  modern  tongue 
emerged  again  to  refinement,  and  assumed  its  present  shape.  On  the  other 
hand»  Mr.  Petersen  does  not  present  us  with  ahy  loelandie  grammar  at  the 
head  of  his  work,  nor  any  Danish  at  the  end  of  it ;  which  would  in  fact  be  as 
irrecondlaMe  to  the  descriptian  of  the  middle  period,  as  such  a  description  to 
a  well-eiecoted  grammar.  He  begins  with  a  short  introduction  on  tiie  dutnges  of 
languages^  and  the  causes  of  such  changes  in  general*  In  the  first  section  he  then 
treats  of  the  dd  Scandinatian  tongue,  its  extent  and  denomination,  ohwacter 
when  still  spd^en  on  the  continent,  and  rdatioa  to  the  other  surroundinr  idioms^ 
as  also  of  the  state  of  the  northern  kingdoms  during  that  period*  In  the  second 
section,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  work,  he  describes  the  language  during  the 
middle  period,  proposing  first  of  all  the  subdivision  already  mentioned,  and  then 

S'Ting  a  view  of  the  language  on  the  Runic  monuments,  which  on  the  ddest  of 
em  still  preserves  the  ancient  Icelandic  inflections.    In  treating  of  the  four 
periods,  to  each  of  which  he  has  allotted  a  separate  chapter  of  considerable 
esctent,  he  always  begins  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  next  to  which  he  gives  a  view  of  the  monuments  of  Kterature,  and 
eondudes  with  a  short  grammatical  description  of  the  pronunciation  and  in- 
flections, derivations  and  syntactical  construction  of  the  language,  preserving 
the  grammatical  arrangement  and  terminations  of  proflnsor  Rask,  Which  faci- 
litates the  comparison  with  the  Icdandic  atid  Anfflo-Saxon  very  considerably. 
We  regret  that  Dr.  Grimm  in  his  great  grammar  has  left  this  system  so  fiir  as 
to  change  the  whole  subdivision  and  order  of  the  classes  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
as  also  the  arrangement  of  genders  and  cases ;  this  difference  in  form  between 
the  two  chief  authors  on  such  dry  subjects  being  exceedingly  perplexing  to  the 
Mudent.    We  shall  not  presume  to  dedde  the  contested  points  between  the 
two  learned  grammarians,  nor  do  we  intend  to  introduce  our  readers  to  those 
grammatical  niceties ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  system  of  the 
Danish  nrofessor  seems  to  have  the  preference  for  deamess  and  simplicity ,whereaB 
the  subdivisions  of  the  German  author  are  exceedingly  minute  and  iirtricate, 
so  that,  for  instance,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  other  old  idioms  he  universally 
-adopts  fi)urteen  or  fifteen  cofijugations  of  verbs,  Mr.  Rask  admitting  but  nine 
classes  in  his  Icelandic  grammar.    Supposing  this  system  to  be  true  and  uni- 
-rersally  known,  Mr.  Petersen  shows  how  it  was  changed  gradually,  until  it 
assumed  its  present  very  simple  form ;  so  that  in  these  two  volumes,  each  of 
nbout  800  pages,  the  Daties  have  now  a  very  excellent  account,  a  dea»  and 
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diflkiact  Tiew,  of  thfiir  language  and  die  various  dutngei  it  has  undergone  from 
its  eatiiest  dawn  to  the  present  age,  much  superior  to  any  of  the  aocouma  of 
the  progress  of  our  own  Unguage  hitherto  existing.  We  ha?e  several  Anglo- 
Sazon  grammars  indeed*  as  also  sei  eral  historic  views .  of  the  fiue  of  our 
language  in  its  middle  aee,  but  scarcely  any  grammatical  sketch  or  sketches  dT 
it  during  that  whole  penod ;  the  authors  present  us  with  specimens  enough, 
even  valuable  remarics  on  these  [specimens,  but  they  leave  to  the  reader  the 
siost  essential  and  difficult  part  of  their  task,  to  extract  the  grammar  of  those 
iqpecimMis,  or  to  exhibit  the  system  of  inflection  and  construction  used  at  eaeh 
particular  time.  For  want  of  such  grammatical  sketches,  or  of  due  attention 
to  the  grammar  of  the  middle  period,  we  suppose  it  is  that  our  old  songs  and 
other  monuments  have  been  so  often  misunderstood,  or  even  misinterpreted.  As 
a*pioof  of  this  foot  we  proceed  to  quote  a  passage  from  an  old  song  in  praise 
of  the  cuckoo,  written  anout  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  together  with 
the  tnuulatioa  of  it  given  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  J.  Bosworth  in  his  Anglo- 
fiaxon  grammar,  p.  16,  note  20.    It  runs  thus : 

Samer  if  ieanea  in ;  Summer  is  come  ia ; 

Lhnde  sbg  cucou :  Loud  sings  the  cuckoo^ 

GrDwe>  sed,  &  blowe>  sMd,  Now  the  seed  grows  snd  Ihe  mead  Uowe, 

And  ipring^  ^  wde  na,  And  the  wood  springs. 

Sing  cuccu,  &C.  The  cuckoo  sings,  &c 

This  translation  we  cannot  admit  to  be  correct,  for  if  the  verb  Mmg  vreie  to 
be  understood  in  the  third  person  of  the  present,  it  would  have  be^  written 
•ingy  analogously  with  tprtng^  and  the  two  other  verbs  in  this  passage:  we 
take  it  in  both  places  to  be  the  imperative,  and  understand  the  passage  as  an 
apostrophe,  thus :  '  Summer  is  come  in,  sing  loud  (then),  cocfcoo  I  the  seed 
grows  and  the  mead  blows  and  the  wood  springs  now ;  (therefore)  sing,  cuckoo  1* 
Soch  stumbling-UodLS  would  be  removed,  if  we  had  a  separate  grammatical 
ricetch  of  our  language  for  each  of  the  subordinate  periods  of  its  middle  age. 
The  representation  wUch  Dr.  Grimm  gives  of  what  he  calls  middle  English,  is 
so  very  short  and  unsatisfactory,  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have  left  it  ont 
altogether.    As  to  the  verbs,  of  which  here  is  the  question,  he  says,  p.  9&1, 
^  The  middle  English  verb  I  for  this  time  omit/  &c.    Besides,  there  is  a  strange 
disorder  in  the  whole  plan  of  Dr.  Grimm*s  work,  which,  preventing  in  great 
measure  the  use  of  it,  deserves  especial  censure,  viz.,  that  he  does  not  treat  of 
each  language  for  itself,  but  mixes  them  all  [together  in  one  enormous  gram- 
matical system,  or  rather  one  chaotic  mass,  so  that  he  speaks  first  of  the  kttecs 
of  them  all  fifteen,  (viz.,  six  of  the  ancient  Gothic  stock,  four  of  the  middle 
Teutonic  branch,  five  modern  ones  of  both  branches,)  and  this  treatise  of  mere 
Jetters  has  nearly  the  double  size  of  Mr.  Petersen's  whole  volume.    Next  the 
German  author  treats  of  the  nouns  substantive  of  them  all,  then  of  the  adjec- 
tives, and  so  on ;  mostly,  indeed,  in  separate  paragraphs,  but  nevertheless,  in 
masses  of  letters,  declensions,  conjugations,  occ,  which  will  ^be  found  per- 
foetlv  bewildering  to  every  adventurous  reader  who  may  attempt  the  pe- 
msaL    Seeking  there  for  instance,  some  information  of  our  middle  English,  we 
find  the  treatise  of  letters,  p.  506—^17;  that  of  the  nouns,  p.  694  and  695  ;  the 
declension  of  adjectives,  p.  751 ;  the  comparison,  759 ;  of  the  pronouns  and 
numerals,  merely  the  third  person  noticed,  p.  788 ;  and  of  the  veros  merely  nine 
lines,  p.  981 ;  so  that  we  must  look  at  six  difieient  places  for  this  very  scanty 
account  of  the  English  tongue  during  three  or  four  centuries,  which  after  all  is 
most  copious  for  the  letters  and  most  deficient  in  the  verbs— the  very  inverse  of 
what  the  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  desire.    Our  Danish  author  has  fortu- 
nately avoided  this  mistake,  treating  in  his  first  volume  only  of  the  Danish  in 
its  different  periods,  though  the  question  proposed. by  the  society  did  not  deter- 
mine whether  the  three  middle  dialects  of  Scandinavia  were  to  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. 
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mtely,  or  conjointly.  Nor  do  we  doobC,  that  in  the  next  Tolmne  h^  wiH  ilhi»> 
trate  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  separately  and  with  equal  learning  and  taste, 
and  thus  fill  up  the  chasm  left  hy  our  German  author  in  his  rast  pictare  of  the 
whole  Gothic  femily  of  languages.  It  was  the  consideration  of  this  relation 
between  the  two  learned  works  before  us,  which  led  us  to  >pcAk  of  them  both 
in  this  article.  We  sincerely  hope  that  some  able  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  (for 
this  quality  is  an  indispensable  requisite)  will  present  us  with  a  work  on  the 
history  and  formation  of  the  English,  like  the  Danish  wofk  before  us ;  and  that 
Dr.  Grimm  himself,  or  some  other  learned  German  philologist,  nay  recast,  in 
a  more  convenient  mould,  the  immense  mass  of  Taluable  matter  he  has  collected. 
But  we  have  still  to  notice  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Grimm*8  grammar.  It 
contains  the  theory  of  derivation  and  composition  of  words  in  all  the  Gothic 
tongues ;  and  this  part  of  grammar  is  very  interesting,  though  much  neglected 
in  our  usual  school-books,  even  in  those  about  Greek  and  Latin.  Derivation  is 
the  chief  source  of  copiousness  in  all  these  languages,  and  its  proper  manage- 
ment in  grammar  would  greatly  assist  the  learner's  memory  in  laying  in  a  store 
of  useful  and  clear  expressions,  in  seizing  and  penetrating  the  true  sense  of  a 
vast  number  of  words.  The  primitives  are  in  most  languages  very  few,  so  that 
with  a  knowledge  of  about  five  hundred,  and  of  the  theory  of  derivation^and 
composition,  one  may  read  a  whole  book  of  an  easy  style  without  the  assistance 
of  a  dictionary.  Thus,  there  is  a  collection  of  Greek  sentences,  comprising,  one 
way  or  another,  all  the  Greek  primitives,  aiul  this  collection,  together  with  the 
Latin  translation,  makes  only  eight  leaves  in  Taylor's  edition  of  SchreveK*8 
Lexicon  Greco-Latinum,  to  which  it  is  annexed ;  oonsequentlv  it  would  make 
only  four  leaves  without  the  Latin ;  and  from  that  small  number  of  primitives 
has  sprung  the  inexhaustible  richness  we  admire  in  the  writings  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Aristotle.  It  is  therefore  certainly  worth  while  in  our  study  of  lan- 
gua^  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  this  part  of  grammar,  but  unfortunately  the 
ancient  grammarians  not  treating  much  of  this  subject,  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
for  the  greatest  part  left  to  be  gathered  by  practice.  The  Germans  are,  per- 
haps, the  first  inventors  of  this  branch  of  grammar,  at  least  we  find  it  in  some 
tolerably  old  German  grammars  treated  of  in  connection  and  at  large.  The 
late  excellent,  learned,  and  industrious  librarian,  J.  P.  Ad^ung,  has  a  long 
section  on  this  subject  in  his  great  German  grammar.  Mr.  Rask  also,  in  his 
Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frisian  grammars,  has  a  section  of  considerable 
extent  on  the  formation  of  words.  Dr.  K.  F.  Becker  has  written  a  separate 
Yolume  in  German  on  this  matter ;  and  we  learn  firom  the  prefoce  of  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's prize-essay,  that  even  he  has  published  a  treatise  on  this  head  of  Danish 
Sammar,  nor  has  he  overlooked  this  subject  in  his  work  mentioned  above, 
r.  Grimm  has  written  a  volume  of  more  than  1000  pages  on  this  seeond  part 
of  grammar,  of  which  however  not  twenty  are  readable,  and  scarcely  one  palat- 
able to  an  Englishman,  the  whole  consisting  of  an  ocean  of  detached  words  and 
^Uables,  terminations,  abbreviations,  and  quoutions,  and  looking  somewhat 
like  the  wide  surface  of  a  troubled  sea.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  contains  an 
immense  mass  of  learning,  but,  we  fear,  also  an  immense  mass  of  error,  not  to 
say  nonsense  or  pedantry.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  only  adduce  pages  279, 280, 
where  the  Doctor  is  dividing  the  German  and  English  words  iHsn-cht  dren-cht 
Hor-KfoUk^  than-k  war-k^  Ice,  declaring  the  cA,  A,  to  be  derivative  affixes,  but 
not  considering  at  all  whether  ften,  dren,  stor,fol,  &c.  be  real  roote  in  any  Ian- 
ffuage,  and  of  any  meaning  whatever,  nor  whether  the  ck  and  k  be  real  forms  of 
derivation,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  what  peculiar  determination  of  the  sense 
they  be  intended  to  impart  to  the  roots.  Instead  of  this  Dr.  Grimm  pursues 
the  phantom  in  various  shapes,  (such  as  €iik,  t*,  nik,)  through  all  the  difierent 
parts  of  speech,  for  instance,  the  adjective  dar^k  and  the  verb  tkin-k;  so  that, 
perhaps^  dark  should  be  derived  from  dmrg,  and  tkink  from  tkin.    We  regret  to  say 

that 
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tbat  nmeli  «liditioti»  tafMity,  and  diligmiM  lam  b«ta  wasted  in  tUtte'retette  19 
lUtle  or  no  purpott,  or  at  leaity  that  it  aeeoit  moA  infinrior  ia  cxecntHm  mi 
utUi^  to  iu  predeeeaaof  • 

BibUothek  der  neusten  Weltkundc.    Von  Malten.  8er.  Theil. 

Tais  intofoatiaff  peitodicai  oobIibims  to  nierit  the  aupport  whidi  it  has  hitherto 
zaoeivadf  (houi^  the  praaeirt  nuaiber  oontaiDS  only  one  original  article,  the  sab^ 
stance  of  whic^  we  Uiink,  will  interest  our  readers.  It  is  entitled  r  <  The  iSt'' 
ness  and  last  moments  of  the  Emperor  Aleiander,  at  Taganrog;  bj  an  Ocnfar 
Witness.*  On.  his  retom  from  the  baths  of  Oeergiewsk,  where  the  writer  had 
stayed  soase  months  ior  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  stopped  a  few  dsjs  at 
Taganrog,  just  as  the  emperor  had  arri?ed. 

*  The  ostensible  object  of  his  majesty  in  this  Jonmey  was  to  aocompanj 
his  consort,  who  was  unwell,  to  the  milder  climate  of  soathem  Russia.  Her 
lile  was  TiMbly  declining.  The  emperor,  who  had  long  neglected  his  excdlent 
oonsort«  began  now  to  treat  her  with  unexpected  tenderness.  He  became 
sensible  of,  and  appreciated,  the  pure  and  devoted  love  of  that  angel  in 
human  shape.  His  anxious  care  and  returning  tenderness  for  her  seemed  to 
have  prompted  him  to  attend  her  on  this  journey,  whilst  he,  in  fitct,  wa^r 
equally,  if  not  more  strongly,  urged  by  other  motives,  to  repair  to  Taganrog; 
These  were  of  a  nature  purely  political,  and  derived  from  the  events  of  the  mo- 
ment. They,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  the  autocrat  an  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing the  southern  provinces  of  his  empire.  He  had  intended  there  to  introdoce 
useful  reforms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to  be  absent  from  his  residence 
whilst  an  important  politieal  concern  was  to  be  decided.  The  monarch  had 
personally  diseoverea  symptoms  of  an  alarming  formentation  agitating  a  large 
number  of  enlightened  and  energetic  young  officers,  who  were  fomenting  hostile 
designs,  not  against  his  house,  but  against  privileges  which  degraded  a  great 
maiority  of  their  follow^subjects,  in  favour  of  a  few  powerful  families.  This  plot 
had  in  some  measure  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  very  change 
the  emperor  intended  to  bring  about.  But,  as  these  reforms  could  be  effected 
only  legally,  it  was  impossi^  for  the  emperor  to  sanction  the  means  by 
whioh  they  were  to  be  introduced  t  he  could  not  but  oppose  and  condemn 
them.  The  time  was  fixed  for  crushing  the  oonspiraqr  in  its  birth;  and 
Alexander  repaired  to  those  distant  parts  of  bis  empire,  to  avoid  being  present, 
when  the  conspirators  were  to  be  seized  and  committed  to  the  wcnging 
arm  of  justice.  He  arrived  at  Taganrog  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  1825. 
This  town  is  situated  in  a  sterile,  sandy  plain,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Aaow.  It  is  small,  its  harbour  shallow,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  one  hour  and  a  half  s  distance  from  it.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  con- 
fined to  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  of  the  produce  of  its  fishery.  The  emperor 
soon  grew  fond  of  Taganrog.  He  resolved  to  enlarge  and  embellish  it,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  dengned  vrith  his  own  hand  plans,  whidi,  if  executed,  would  have 
ittndered  it  equal,  both  in  size  and  beauty,  to  the  finest  city  in  Europe.  It  is 
^ven  now  a  pleasant  place.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  rectangular.  The  bouses 
are  built  of  wood  and  brick,  and  the  view  of  it  from  the  land-side  is  extremely 
picturesque.  It  has  a  population  of  from  7000  to  8000  inhabitants.  The  maD- 
sion  in  whidi  the  emperor  resided  (the  palace  of  the  present  governor)  is 
aituated  on  the  sea*shore,  over  against  the  fortress  of  Azow.'  Having  premised 
this  local  description,  the  traveller  proceeds  to  a  concise  account  of  the  occur- 
rences he  witnessed  Uiere  ia  November,  1825;  after  having  previously  given  a 
few  hints  concerning  the  late  emperor's  character.  They,  probably,  wiB  serve 
to  cast  the  requisite  light  on  the  interests  he  has  detailed. 
1^  <  Alex^der;  heiays,  'wasaidneerefrtvoarer  of  mental  enllglitenment.  Whe». 

ever 
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ever  ohmmutenoes*  reqnhed  that  he  shodld  render  hif  tabjects  fentible  of  hit 
aHtohite  ewajy  he  always  intended  to  promote  the'  public  good,  and  to  intn>« 
duee  whet,  to  htm,  appeared  osefol  improTements.  His  severest  blows  freqnentij 
were  leTelled  at  the  higher  classes,  because  they  opposed  most  obstinately  the 
execution  of  his  humane  designs.  Yet  he  hesitaUngly  withdrew  the  hand  of 
autocratic  power,  wherever  he  experienced  greater  resistance  than  he  had  appre- 
hended, as  it  was  guided  rather  by  a  feeling  heart,  than  by  the  impressions  of  a 
grand  design.  Tl^  views  which  occupied  the  emperor's  soul  were  more  th# 
efiecta  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received,  and  which  corresponded  in 
evmy  respect  with  the  demands  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  times  as  observed  in  France,  Eoffland,  and  Germany,  than 
the  effusiont  of  a  superior  mind.  The  views  by  which  he  was  guided,  were 
not  the  consequence  of  his  own  reflections,  but  rather  of  impressions  he  had  re* 
eei^ed  in  his  converse  vrith  distinguished  and  eminent  men.  Nevertheless,  hit 
mind  vras  not  a  common  one ;  neither  did  he  want  circumspection  and  pene« 
tvation.  His  plans  of  reform,  whidi  long  before  had  ceased  being  secrets,  had 
irritated  the  ancient  nobility,  who  were  hostile  to  all  changes,  however  bene- 
ficial, that  threatened  danger  to  their  privileges.  Alexanders  perseverance  had 
caused  some  disagreement  even  in  the  imperil  family.  The  empress-mother^ 
whose  firmness  hiul  been  experienced  already  on  various  occasions,  and  whose 
influence  seemed  to  be  growing,  found  herself,  by  her  situation  and  disposition^ 

at  the  head  of  the  disafiected  party.* ^  I  frequently  saw  the  emperor  at 

Taganrog,  He  was  wont  to  take  a  solitary  walk  every  morning.  At  a  later 
hour  he  was  to  be  met  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  august  consort,  en^ 
tirely  unattended.  On  these  walks  the  imperial  couple  were  extremely  conde- 
scending to  every  one.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  all  inhabitants,  who  approached  him  with  confix 

denee  and  love.' *  One  morning  I  met  his  majesty  in  the  public  garden 

of  Taganrog.  He  was  by  himself.  Seeing  him,  I  proceeded  on  my  walk  by  a 
side^path.  But  he  soon  came  near  me,  directing  to  me  a  few  kind  inquiries. 
He  paid  great  attention  to  what  I  said,  and,  after  a  conversation  on  general 
topics,  dismissed  me  very  graciously.  A  few  days  after,  I  met  him  a  second 
time,  at  the  skirts  of  the  town.  He  was  just  stepping  out  of  a  cottage,  and  kindly 
returned  the  salutations  of  the  passers  by.  I  vras  informed  afterwards,  that  he 
had  been  carrying  some  cordials  to  a  poor  sick  widow,  and  left  500  rubles  on  her 

table.* <  His  countenance  was  less  serene  than  when  I  saw  him  the  first 

time :  some  heavy  sorrow  seemed  to  depress  him. — Whilst  the  empress  vras  so- 
journing at  Taganrog  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  the  emperor  made  several 
excursions  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  stopped  some  time  at  Toherksk,  and  was 
just  proceeding  to  Astrachan,  when  Count  Woronzow,  the  governor-general  of 
Odessa,  whom  Alexander  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  confidence,  arrived'^ 
and  by  his  communications  put  a  sudden  stop  to  it.  After  an  audience  of  two 
hours,  the  emperor  resolved  to  repair  to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  relieve  per- 
sonally the  distress  of  the  population  of  that  province.  This  excursion  vras  in- 
*  tended  to  be  a  long  one.  Tne  emperor  first  visited  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  On  his  arrival  there  he  suddenly  felt  himself  indisposed,  which  he 
ascribed  to  a  slight  cold ;  but  being  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
obligred  to  stop  at  a  castle  belonging  to  Count  Woronzow.  His  physician  Wylie, 
a  S^chman,  administered  to  him  a  potion,  after  which  he  grew  considerably 
worse,  and  gave  orders  for  his  being  carried  back  to  Taganrog  immediately.  I 
saw  him,  when  he  arrived  there.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  gray  cloak.  His  counte- 
nance betrayed  both  bodily  and  mental  suflenng.  The  increasing  dinger  of  the 
emperor  was  kept  secret  in  the  beginning.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  was  struck 
witb  a  horrible  suspicion,  and  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  more  medicine, 
though  strongly  entreated  by  the  empress.  Only  once,  he  permitted  the  appli- 
cation 
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nation  of  leeches.    From  this  period  the  eroperor*s  illness  grew  more  alamuiig 
every  day.    Wylie  now  began  to  publish  diurnal  bulletins.    The  inhabitants  b^ 
sieged  the  mansion  of  their  august  protector  and  benefactor  day  and  night.   The 
emperor  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  but  still  obstinately  refused  to  take 
nedictne.     It  was  eren  reported »  thst  he  had  dnTen  his  physician  out  of  bis 
apartment,  because  he  had  importuned  him  too  much.  He  continually  demanded 
or  his  attendants  to  be  suppued  with  ice-water,  declaring  that  alone  aflorded 
him  relief,  whilst  Wylie's  nfedidnes  burned  his  intestines.    One  day,  when  tlie 
emperof  enjoyed  a  lew  moments  of  ease,  he  wi ote  a  letter,  and  sealed  it  himself 
The  taper  of  which  he  had  made  use  being  left  burning,  he  said  to  a  senrant, 
''Pray,  extinguish  that  light,  lest  people  should  imagine  that  one  of  us  has 
died.**    Wylie  refused  to  admit  the  physicians  of  the  empress  to  a  consultation  • 
Sirtfimkne  alone  was  admitted  once  to  the  august  patient,  by  the  ui^ent  desire 
of  the  empress.    Alexander's  illness  lasted  eleven  days.  -  A  young  French  phjr- 
sicsan,  who  happened  to  be  at  Taganrog,  had  likewise  requested  the  Cavour  of 
being  admitted  to  assist  at  a  consultation ;  but  his  anxious  sdidtattons  were  re- 
jected.   I  met  him  on  the  day  previous  to  the  emperor's  death,  when  he  myste- 
riously hinted  to  me  his  suspicion.    '*  The  emperor,**  he  said,  '*  cannot  be 
saved  ;*'  and  Alexander  actually  died  on  the  following  day  (December  13, 
1835).    He  expired  some  minutes  after  ten  o*clodc  in  the  forenoon.    It  was  ru- 
moured that  he  died  the  evening  before.    I  saw  the  corpse  some  hours  after  the 
official  publication  of  the  emperor*s  decease.    His  countenance  was  strikingly 
sltered.    When  the  corpse,  three  days  after,  was  publicly  exposed,  the  hot  vras 
covered  with  a  veil.    It  had  grown  completely  black.    The  corpse  was  publicly 
exhibited  three  days,  when  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  with  great  sciemnicy 
removed  to  the  church.  There  it  remained  four  days,  and  was  then  transported 
to  Petersbur|.    A  confidential  servant  of  the  late  emperor,  who  bad  constantly 
been  about  his  person  for  some  years,  attended  his  lemains,  which  were  guarded 
by  two  adjutants,  who  were  seated  on  the  hearse,  and  escorted  V^  two  squadrons 
of  Cossacks. — ^When  the  corpse  was  opened,  a  gathering  of  water  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  brain.    Two  days  afUr  the  autopsy,  which  was  per- 
formed immediately  on  the  emperofs  decease,  the  whole  bodv  turned  yellow 
— a  circumstance  the  more  strikmg,  as  the  weather  was  extremdy  cold.  Express 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  adjutants,  not  to  suffer  the  coffin  to  be  opened,  on 
any  pretext,  before  its  arrival  at  Petersburg. — ^The  unfortunate  empress  had 
nursed  her  august  consort  vrith  the  most  exemplary  solicitude  to  his  last  mo- 
ment.    Her  frame  was  completely  exhausted,  though   her  soul  had  been 
animated  by  her  care  for  her  *•  angel,**  as  she  used  to  call  him.    When  she  bad 
lost  him,  she  insisted  upon  attending  all  the  numerous  prayers  to  be  performed 
over  the  corpse,  and  faithfully  acquitted  herself  of  this  painful  duty,  fointing,  how- 
ever,  repeatedly  during  the  performance  of  these  melancholy  rites.    As  to  the 
few  moments  of  earth^  life  remaining  to  her,  she  was  completely  indifierent : 
the  world  had  no  more  charms  for  her.    When  the  corpse  of  her  departed  ford 
bad  been  removed  into  the  church,  she  made  his  sick-chamber  her  residence, 
sind  when  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Petersburg,  she  staggered  to  the  church,  to 
be  present  at  the  last  ceremony,  at  which  she  assist^  in  an  uninterrupted 
swoon.    The  loss  of  her  consort  seemed  to  have  dissolved  all  the  bonds  that 
bad  connected  her  with  this  woild ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  four  mournful 
months,  she  left  Taeanrog  for  the  government  of  Kaluga,  where  a  beautiful 
estate  had  been  purchased  for  her.    But  she  had  scarcely  finished  one-third  of 
w  road,  when  she  felt  herself  completely  exhausted,  and  expired  soon  after  at 
Below,  a  small  town  in  the  government  of  Kursk. — ^Wylie  was  deeply  afit^ed 
oy  the  emperor's  death,  locking  himself  up  in  his  apartment,  and  refusing  to 
see  any  one.   It  was  rumoured  he  was  deranged,  when,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, he  suddenly  set  out  for  Petersburg,  having  been  appointed  physioan  to 
the  new  emperor.*  GemMkU 
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CfemHlde  von  Ungam,  von  Johann  too  CoaploTics.    2  Tb.  Pcsth,  bei  C.  A.  - 

Harleben,  1829. 

This  work,  which  is  rendered  particularly  instructive  by  an  ethnographic  map, 
displays  so  much  knowledge  and  frankness,  and  is  so  uncommonly  copiotts, 
that  we  shall  render  our  readers  an  acceptable  service  by  extracting  from  it, 
as  copiously  as  our  limits  allow,  the  more  especially,  as  Hungary  is  still  less 
known  than  many  other  countries,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  by  far  less  in- 
teresting.  The  author  has  attemnted  to  furnish  in  this  work  a  statistical 
ethnography  of  Hungary,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  extremely  well.  His  style 
is  original,  his  language  candid  and  impartial,  frequently  rather  blunt  in  vin- 
dicating his  country  against  the  partial  and  biassed  observations  of  several 
foreign  writers,  whilst  many  of  his  individual  descriptions  are  highly  animated 
and  striking.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  eight  sections :  I.  Hun- 
giiry,  Europe  in  miniature.  II.  Division  into  comitates,  districts,  towns, 
market-towns,  &c.  III.  Population.  IV.  Religion.  V.  Dterature,  scientific 
enlightenment,  arts.  VI.  Industry.  VII.  Hungary  considered  as  a  state.  VI 11. 
National  customs,  manners,  and  festivals.  In  the  first  section  the  author  has 
drawn  a  most  interesting  comparison  of  Hungary  and  other  European  coun- 
tries with  regard  to  climate,  soil,  natural  produce,  and  men ;  for  in  this  charm- 
ing country  we  actually  find  united  all  that  is  found  dispersed  in  other 
Buropean  countries.  Whilst  anr  almost  uninterrupted  winter  is  prevailing  in 
the  Carpathian  highlands,  where  oats  scarcely  ripen,  and  the  inhabitants  derive  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  meal  and  potatoes,  winter  prevails  in  the  lowlands 
scarcely  two  months,  the  Bannate  yields  abundance  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
silk-worms,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  nutritious 
'wheaten  bread  and  the  most  excellent  wines,  and  their  fields  produce  abun- 
dance of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  water-melons,  without  much  labour.  Lakes, 
rivers,  cold  and  hot  mineral  springs  of  all  kinds,  are  everywhere  to  be  found* 
Hungary  also  produces  a  great  quantity  of  tin  and  semimetals,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  precious  stones ;  and  thus  is  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  not  only  a 
granary,  but  also  what  Peru  and  Mexico  formerly  were  to  Spain.  According 
to  Beuldart*s  calculation,  Hungary  produces  about  half  as  much  gold  as  all 
Europe  taken  together,  and  rather  more  than  one-third  of  silver.  *  Neusohl 
is  encompassed  with  copper,  Chemnitz  with  silver,  and  Kremnitz  with  golden 
walls,'  is  an  old  saying.  Tellurium  and  the  precious  opal  are  exclusively  the 
produce  of  Hungary,  whose  king  might  call  himself  the  king  of  opals.  Pnz- 
zolano  is  found  in  the  Bannate,  and  Ferenzzy,  a  Hungarian  ssulptor,  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  comitate  of  Krasso,  a  kind  of  marble  equal  to  that  of  Carrara. 
All  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  the  salt  this  country  produces.  Soda 
exudes  spontaneously  from  the  earth  in  great  abundance  in  the  comitates  of 
Bahar  and  Wieselburg.  Nature  is  equally  prolific  in  plants  and  animals. 
The  Hungarian  plums  are  excellent,  and  of  so  large  a  site,  as  frequently  to 
weigh  four  ounces  each.  In  the  comitate  of  Beragh  there  are  fir-trees 
thirty-six  fieithoms  high  and  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  oak-trees  straight 
and  tapering  nineteen  fathoms  high,  ash-trees  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  maple-trees  fourteen  fathoms  high  and 
thirty-four  feet  in  circumference.  Of  the  river  Theiss  it  is  said  '  that  it  con- 
tained a  greater  quantity  of  fishes  than  of  water.'  The  delicious  Fogas  (Pervea 
Jucioperia)y  which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  Nile  and  in  Siberia,  is 
found  in  the  Balalon.  Sturgeons,  of  100  pounds  weight  are  carried  from 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Komoro,  and  by  the  Theiss,  as  fiir  as 
Lucz,  whilst  the  finest  salmon  are  smuggled  from  the  ,Baltic  as  far  as  the 
comitate  of  Zips  by  the  Pobrad  river.  The  abundance  and  great  variety  of 
generous  wines  is  well  deserving  the  huge  tuos  of  Tata  and  Tymau,  the  former 
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C9ntainiDg  1500  and  the  latter  2110  kilderkins  of  wine.  The  first  stone  tqa 
was  constructed  of  red  marble,  by  Charles  von  Majerfly,  at  Ofen,  in  1825.  U 
contains  9000  gallons,  is  semicircular,  and  cement^  together.  Hungary 
jMNMts  of  a  natural  ice-oeUar  in  the  ice-oavem  near  Szilicse,  in  the  comitate  of 
Toma,  which  is  highly  remarkable,  the  air  in  it  being  tepid  in  winter,  but 
i^  cold  in  ^e  burning  heat  of  summer.  The  water,  thckimg  down  from  the 
top,  freezes  ihe  more  rapidly,  the  more  ¥iolent  the  heat  of  the  external  aic 
is,  and  gradually  fills  the  whole  extent  of  the  cavern  with  ioe«  The  ice  accii* 
mulates  so  astonishingly  during  the  heat  of  the  suinmer,  that  some  thousands 
of  waggons  might  be  loaded  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouihood 
supply  themselves,  during  the  hottest  season,  with  ice  from  this  cavern,  mixing 
it  with  their  well-water,  or  suffering  it  to  melt,  and  esteem  it  extremely  salu* 
brious,  it  being  supposed  to  be  of  a  diuretic  and  sudorific  quality.  In  the  b^in^ 
ning  of  winter  this  cavern  is  the  resort  of  such  animals  and  vermin  a3  cannot  well 
bear  the  severity  of  the  season.  A  salt-pit  at  Szlatina  in  the  comitate  of  Mar- 
naro  exhibits  a  most  uncommon  phenomenon ;  an  inflammable  gas  issuing 
uninterruptedly  from  a  shaft,  which  was  sunk  in  it  in  search  of  a  layer  of  minem 
salt,  and  navins  been  set  on  fire  accidentally  in  1826,  has  continued  burning 
to  the  present  day. 

The  mhabitanu  of  Hungary  are  composed  of  1.  Magyars ;  2.  Slowadcs, 
Ssotaki,  Rutbenians,  (Russians),  Bohemians,  Poles,  Vandals,  Croats,  Slave* 
nians,  Servians,  Bulgarians ;  3.  Germans,  viz.  Saxons,  Swabians,  Franoonians ; 
of  emigranU  from  the  Alsace,  Tbdringia,  the  Tyrolese,  Austria,  &c.  &c. ;  4. 
Wlachians;  5.  New  Greeks,  or  Macedonians;  6.  Macedo-Wkcfaians;  7.  Ar« 
minians;  8.  Elementines;  9.  Frenchmen;  10.  Italians;  11.  Jews;  13.  For* 
tuguese  and  Spanish  Jews;  13.  Gipsies;  14.  Turks.  If  we  consider  this 
medley,  to  which  nearly  all  European  countries  have  contribaCed  their  sbar^ 
we  cannot  but  agree,  in  this  respect,  with  the  author,  when  he  declares  Him- 
.|[ary  to  be  Europe  in  mhuature.  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  strike 
ingly  the  characters  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  Hungary  distinguish  them* 
•elves  in  the  most  varied  relations  of  life.  The  author  has  described  this 
generally  by  some  slight  though  striking  touches.  We  shall  extract  a. few  of 
tnem  for  the  information  of  our  readers :  *  Slowacks,  Rutbenians,  Germans^ 
Wlachians,  Vandals,  and  partly  Croats  also,  seem  to  be  partial  to  oold,  moon^ 
tainous  districts.  The  Magyar  alone  seems  to  be  a  downright  equatorial  crea- 
ture, inasmuch  as  he  is  fond  of  champain-countries,  of  a  warm^dimate,  and 
a  fertile  soil.  He  occupies  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Arminian  too  is  partial  to  a  champain- country;  as  for  the  Jews,  they  are 
satisfied  anywhere,  whilst  they  are  in  the  way  of  getting  money.  The  Slowadu 
and  Germans  must  be  looked  for  in  towns,  the  Masyars  in  market-towns,  the 
Slowacks  in  large  villages,  the  Wlachians  and  Rutbenians  in  small  scattered 
hamlets.  The  Magyars,  in  general,  are  well  fed,  the  Slovracks  meagre,  the 
Rutbenians,  Servians,  Wlachians,  and  Vandals  rather  lean,  the  Gennans  ema- 
ciated and  of  a  livid  complexion ;  all  these  latter  tribes,  inasmuch  as  they, 
in  general,  inhabit  mountamous  districts.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is 
bold,  sharp,  and  lofty:  and  the  Hungarian  is  proud.  The  language  of 
the  Servian?  on  the  contrary,  is  peaceable,  simple,  calm,  and  gentle;  and  so 
is  also  his  character.  The  Hungarian  is  more  irritable,  violent,  and  hasty ; 
the  Slavonian  slower  and  more  persevering.  The  Hungarian,  therefore, 
would  be  more  desirable  as  a  lover,  the  Slavonian  as  a  husband ;  the  former 
more  irresistible  in  a  war  of  aggression ;  the  latter  in  the  defence  of  a  fortified 
place.  The  Hungarian  inoontestably  possesses  the  most  fiery  temper,  and  is 
completely  qualified  both  for  uncommonly  good  and  bad  actions.  The  Slo- 
wack  is  much  cooler;  and  still  more  so  the  German;  then  follows  the 
Wlaohian  and  Servian,  and  last  of  all,  the  Ruthenian.    The  poor  Jew  is  totally 
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dlettitnte  of  eooragey  and  narbe  frightened  with  an  empty  meal-sack  beyond 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  Hungarian  soon  forgets  injuries,  the  German 
later,  but  the  Slowaok  and  Wlachiap  never.  The  Ruthenian  is  continually 
quarrelling ;  the  Jew  is  for  ever  involved  in  law-suits,  but  is  ready  to  be  rt« 
cOociledy  as  soon  as  danger  threatens  his  iamily  or  one  of  his  nation.  The 
Mag3rar  is  proud  of  being  mounted  on  a  fine  horse ;  the  Slowack,  when  he  is 
permitted  to  converse  rather  femiliarlv  with  people  of  high  rank ;  the  German 
when  he  may  carry  a  cane  in  his  hand  (as  judge  of  his  village);  the  Wlacbian, 
when  he  can  exhibit  a  shining  hatchet,  the  Ruthenian,  when  he  is  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  clerical  orders;  tiie  Jew,  when  he  has  got  farmers  on  his  rent- 
roll  ;  and  the  gipsy,  when  he  is  dressed  in  scarlet  breeches.  The  German 
ladies  of  Zips  are  extremely  fond  of  flowers,  whilst  those  of  Oedenburgh  are 
entirely  indiflbrent  to  them.  When  the  Magyar  is  in  liquor,  he  is  melancholy, 
nay  eTen  careless  of  his  life ;  the  Slowack  pretends  to  be  witty,  the  German  is 
talkative  and  venr  tiresome,  the  Wlachian  is  quarrelsome,  and  ready  to  shed 
blood ;  and  the  ftuthenian  mutters  inwardly,  is  reserved  and  prone  to  revenge. 
When  the  Magyar  or  Slowack  is  going  to  cheat  a  person  he  praises  him ; 
the  Oerman  offers  him  his  services,  the  Wlachian  protests  to  be  his  friend ; 
the  Ruthenian  feigns  to  be  stupid ;  the  Servian  is  submissive ;  Uie  Jew  pro^ 
mises  mountains  of  gold ;  the  gipsy  jokes.  Whenever  a  quarrel  arises,  the 
Grerman  screams  and  threatens,  the  Croat  swears  and  curses,  the  Ruthenian 
spits  at  his  adversary,  and  seizes  him  by  his  hair ;  the  Slowack  makes  use  of 
his  fists,  and  boxes  his  enemy ;  the  Magyar  cudgels  him  till  blood  begins  to 
flow,  the  gipsy  assails  his  face  with  his  nails;  Uie  Wlachian  strives  to  str&e  him 
dead,  ana  the  Jew  screams  and  takes  to  his  heels.  When  the  Magyar  swears 
he  always  takes  God  to  witness,  whilst  the  Slowack  calls  upon  the  devil  to 
take  him.  The  cursing  Magyar,  Wlachian,  and  Servian  use  an  immense 
variety  of  abusive  names ;  the  Slowack  hurls  a  thousand  thunderbolts  at  his 
opponent,  and  the  German  ever  calls  the  devil  to  his  aid.  The  Magyar  pre- 
ferably appropriates  to  himself,  without  paying  for  it,  (L  e.  steals)  cattle, 
especially  norses,  then  oxen,  the  Slowack  eatables,  the  Slavonian  iron  and 
leather  utensils,  me  Wlachian  money ;  the  latter  does  not  hesitate  murdering  a 
traveller  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shining  buttons,  which  he  takes  for  gold,  whilst 
the  German  without  discrimination  pilfers  whatever  he  can  get.  When  the 
Slowack  abstains  from  stealing,  he  does  it  because  he  believes  theft  to  be  cri*. 
minal ;  the  Ruthenian  from  tear  of  punishment ;  the  Magyar  because  he  is 
not  in  the  humour  for  it,  and  the  German  from  want  of  an  opportunity. 

The  Magyar  by  preference  enters  into  the  light-horse  service,  the  Slowack  also 
prefers  serving  in  the  cavalry,  whilst  the  Ruthenian  is  afraid  of  horses,  and 
you  cannot  terrifv  him  more  than  by  telling  him  that  he  is  to  be  a  hussar ; 
the  Wlachian  and  German  seem  to  be  bom  for  serving  in  the  artillery ;  the 
Jew,  however,  for  the  train-service,  for  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  fire-arms. 

In  latter  times  two  epochs  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  Hungarians,  upon  their  character,  manner  of  thmking, 
and  their  morality,  viz.  the  short  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the  introduction  of 
paper-money,  which  took  place  in  1800.  These  were  two  electrical  shocks 
of  an  astonishing  effect,  differing,  however,  in  several  respects*  The  beneficial 
results  of  the  former,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  latter,  are  demonstrated 
distinctly,  but  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  place. 

As  for  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  have  not  been  cultivated  hitherto 
in  Hungary.  In  the  two  former  the  Germans  have,  proportionably,  made  the 
greater  progress;  after  them  the  Magyars.  The  genuine  national  music  is 
pr^tisea  almost  exclusively  by  the  gipsies,  who  have  a  peculiar  taste  for 
music,  and  have  produced  several  very  eminent  artists  in  this  department.  On 
tbis^  occasion^  ^we  must  observe  that  Oeser,  the  celebrated  painter^  who  in 
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1799  died  at'  Leipsig,  where  be  had  been  director  of  the  aetdeiy  »f  am, 
was  born  at  Presburg  in  1717;  and  that  G.  Mikd,  the  CaA-RapknUtZA  ht 
is  called,  who  died  at .  Bern  in  hb  forty-sixth  year,  likewise .  was  a  naitte 
of  Hungary. 

With  regard  to  industry,  the  Hungarians  distinguish  themselves  1.  by  an  un- 
derstanding generally  prevailing  among  them,  leaving  to  their  cattle  whatever 
labour  possibly  can  be  performed  by  animals,  in  order  to  make  themselves  as 
easy  and  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  allow;  2.  by  commonly  per- 
forming all  labour  with  a  lavish  application  of  power ;  the  farmer,  for  instance, 
yoking  four  or  six  heads  of  cattle  to  his  plough,  when  two  would,  have  been 
sufficient. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  Slowack  is  fond  of  performing  his  labour  with  his  feet, 
hands,  and  moiith;  the  Jew  with  his  mouth  and  feet;  the  Ruthenian, 
Wlachian,  and  Slavonian  rarely  use  one  or  the  other,  finding  their  greatest  de- 
light in  the  sweet /or  niente. 

To  the  great  national  kitchen  the  Magyar  contributes  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
the  Ruthenian  and  Wlachian,  salt  from  the  salt-pits  of  Marmorosh ;  the  Sla- 
vonian bacon,  for  Slavonia  furnishes  the  greater  number  of  fattened  pigs ;  the 
German,  potatoes  and  vegetables ;  the  Italian,  rice ;  the  Slowack,  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter,  table-linen  and  kitchen  utensils,  crockery- ware ;  the  Jew  supplies 
the  Hungarians  with  money,  and  the  Gipsy  furnishes  the  national  entertain- 
ment with  music  These  few  specimens  will  enable  our  readers  to  judg^ 
how  interesting  and  instructive  this  work  of  Mr.  Coaplovics  is,  and  that  a 
translation  of  it  would  greatly  enrich  our  ethnographical  literature. 

G^daiUun  und  Urtheile  CkmenM  XIFiibertUe  wiehttgtten  GegengtSnde  det 
Lebent  ^.  ^c.  von  Schroder,  Leipzig,  bei  Wienbrack,  1629. 

At  a  period  in  which  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  obscu- 
rants are  carried  on  so  openly,  and  Rome  is  striving  anew,  to  regain  her  lost 
supremacy  and  power,  a  reference  to  a  pope,  who  was  a  decided  lover  of  light 
and  who  abolished  the  order  of  Jesuits,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  every  unbiassed 
mind.  Justice  also  requires  that  we  should  acknowledge  v?hat  iras  praise- 
worthy in  some  of  the  popes,  since  we  do  not  hesitate  branding  their  memory 
for  the  manifold  mischiefs  on  record,  of  which  many  unholy  successors  of  St. 
Peter  were  the  authors.  Thus  this  book  is  both  seasonable  and  honourable 
to  our  coritemporaries.  The  editor  in  selecting  the  most  remarkable  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  this  Pope,  has,  upon  the  whole,  shown  great  judgment  in  his 
choice.  A  man,  as  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  as  moderate  as  Clement  XIV. 
was  on  the  papal  see,  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
few  brief  extracts  we  shall  make  from  this  work,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  what  they  inay  expect  to  find  in  it.  Clement,  amongst  other  passages,  says, 
'  If  we  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  an  evil,  we  must  pursue  it  to  its  very 
source.  All  penances  and  absolution  are  insufficient  for  the  suppression  of  a 
single  prevailing  moral  defect ;  and  this  ought  to  be  considerea  by  all  con- 
fessors of  reigning  princes.*. .  .*  Legends  and  mystical  books  ought  not  to  be 
read  at  all.\  .  .'The  christian  religfion  is  like  the  firmament:  the  more  diligently 
you  search  the  latter,  the  more  stars  you  will  discover.  It  is  like  the  ocean : 
the  longer  you  regard  it,  the  more  immeasurable  it  will  appear  to  you.'. .  .•  Open 
the  books  of  our  religion,  and  you  will  find  that  its  language  is  no  other  tnan 
that  of  love,  and  that  it  pretends  to  no  power,  Imt  that  of  persuasion.  It  was 
not  religion,  but  an  erroneous  leal,  assuming  its  shape,  that  kindled  the  fire, 
and  brandished  the  sword,  to  compel  heretics  to  abjure  their  fiiitb,  and  the 
Jews  to  turn  christians,'  &c.  &c. 
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Brmuu  MiiiheHungen  ans  Nard  jimerika.    8to.  BrauBscfaweig,  1829.  ^ 

Dr.  Brauk,  whose  earlier  intelligence  from  North  America  has  communicated 
to  his  countrymen  many  very  useful  obserrations  respecting  the  United  States, 
to  which  they  continue  expatriating  themselves,  says :  '  This  publication  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  dazzle  youthful  and  unexperienced  minds  by  charming 
descriptions  of  the  transatlantic  countries,  and  to  entice  them  to  emigration, 
but  rather  to  dissuade  from  it  such  as  can  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  in 
their  native  country,  and  to  furnish  those  who  are  irrevocably  determined  to 
settle  thejre,  with  practical  advice  collected  on  the  spot.    For  this  purpose  there 
are  detailed  in  it  several  cases  of  unsuccessful  German  settlers  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  very  melancholy  and  uninviting  nature.*  He  farther  observes :  *  Ger- 
mans, in  particular,  are  least  fit  for  cultivating  a  wild  forest  district,  although 
they  are  extremely  capable  of  improving  settlements  that  are  already  in  a  state 
of  incipient  cultivation.    Therefore,  I  dissuade  all  Germans  from  settling  in  the 
wildernesses  of  North  America,  advising  them  rather,  if  they  be  not  in  posses- 
sion of  as  much  money  as  is  required  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  property 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  to  wait  till  they  shall  have  acquired  a  capital 
equal  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  parcel  of  land.    In  parts  that  are  in  a  state  of 
absolute  wilderness,  man  must  assume  the  colour  of  the  country,  and  distinguish 
himself  as  little  as  possible  from  the  savage  native.    Such  steps  retrograde  from 
a  civilized  agricultural  life  into  the  savage  courses  of  a  hunter,  and  agree  with 
very  few  Germans,  who,  in  most  instances,  sink,  under  the  pressure  of  a  mode 
of  life,  connected  with  sufferings  and  exertions  totally  novel  to  them.    I  must, 
however,  observe  here,  that  prudent  Anglo-American  parents  are  greatly  in- 
clined to  marr^  their  daughters  to  German  settlers,  and  thereby  to  transplant 
into  their  families  German  industry  and  economy.*  In  another  place  the  author 
observes  :  *  Many  Europeans  fancy  North  America  to  be  an  entirely  unculti- 
vated wild,  inhabited  by  a  population  as  savage  as  the  country  itself,  or  the  seat 
of  complete  liberty  and  equality.     Either  notion  is  liable  to  the  most  fatal  fal- 
lacies.   The  United  Slates  of  North  America  contain  at  present  a  population  of 
about  twelve  millions  of  souls,  of  whom  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  coloured 
people ;  consequently  one-fiftii  of  the  population  are  living  in  a  state  of  bond- 
age.   Where,  then,  is  liberty  and  equality  ?    As  long  as  the  system  of  slavery 
shall  continue  in  North  America,  the  discord  among  the  negroes  themselves, 
the  vigilance  of  their  overseers,  the  fear  of  the  whip,  and  the  dreadful  chastise- 
.ments  inflicted  upon  the  refractory  will  prevent  the  blacks  from  plotting  the 
.destruction  of  their  masters.     Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Bristed,  informs  us,  Mr. 
Kandolph,  of  Virginia,  lately  declared  in  a  speech  delivered  in  congress,  at 
Washington,  that  in  Virginia,  when  at  night  the  alarm-bell  was  ruog,  to  give 
DOtice  of  the  breaking  out  of  fire,  all  white  people  were  seized  witli  terror,  and 
each  mother  anxiously  pressed  her  infant  in  her  arms,  apprehend in'g  a  general 
revolt  of  the  negroes  to  have  taken  place.    Thus  the  system  of  negro-slavery  is 
a  permanent,  most  conspicuous  evil.     It  not  only .  engenders  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  physical  sufferings,  and  of  a  heavy  moral  guilt,  whilst  the  negro 
is  languishing  in^  fetters ;  but,  whilst  the  bodies  of  the  blacks  are  abused  worse 
than  those  of  bmtes,  their  understanding  is  darkened  and  their  hearts  corrupted ; 
their  incapability  of  ever  being  manumitted,  and  of  making  a  proper  use  of  the 
advantages  of  freedom  is  perpetuated  and  even  increased.     In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  American  union  the  blacks  are  rarely  indulged  with  the  benefit  of 
a  regular  religious  instruction.    Their  master^,  who  have  acquired  their  bodies 
as  an  article  of  trade,  are  disposed  to  fancy  that  they  also  have  purchased  their 
souls  into  the  bargain,  and  will  not  allow  their  wretched  situation  to  be  rendered 
less  insupportable  by  the  light  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  free  blacks 
roving  about  in  the  northern  and  middle  states  of  the  union,  are,  for  the  most  part. 
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an  idle,  TiciooSy  and  abaodoMd  set,  almost  totally  incafjaUe  of  bang,  by  manl 
laws,  withheld  from  lying*  stealing,  and  other  nosser  crimes.  A  few  years  ago  a 
parcel  of  free  negroes  at  New  YoHl  amused  themselves,  in  winter,  ivith  setting 
fire  to  whole  rows  of  houses,  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  for  {>itferiDg  more 
freely,  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  conflagration.  In  the  winter  cl 
1816-1817,  a  negro  was  hanged  lor  the  nerpetration  of  this  crime.  It  is  really 
melancholy  to  behold  that  in  a  nation  whose  laws  are  founded  on  the  principte 
of  equality,  the  negroes  should  still  languish  in  slarery,  and.  what  is  worse,  oe 
treated  with  the  most  haughty  contempt.  What  a  lamentable  contrast  between 
this  land  of  liberty  and  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  do  we  discover,  wheli 
we  consider  the  abject  condition  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  rational  beings ! 
What  still  more  aggravates  their  lamentable  state,  is,  that  the  contempt  with 
which  these  Parias  of  the  new  world  are  treated,  would  in&Jlibly  comminricate 
itself  to  any  one,  that  should  dare  to  commisefate  the  distress  of  (he  nnfor- 
tunate  wretches.  The  disgrace  which,  in  consequence  of  the  most  deplorable 
prejudice,  is  attached  to  their  birth,  seizes,  like  some  contagious  distemper,  the 
compassionate  man,  who  is  not  deaf  to  their  complaints.  Any  person  seen  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  i>egro,  would  be  dishonoured  in  the  opinion  of  every 
respectable  American ;  and  if  any  one  should  fot|;et  himself  so  fer,  as  to  lend  his 
arm  to  a  negro-woman,  however  respectable,  he  could  appear  no  more  in  gen- 
teel company,  for  he  would  be  considered  (especially  by  the  ladies)  as  branded 
with  indelible  infamy.  The  vulgar  have  given  to  the  negro  race  the  mock  de- 
nomination of  *'  smoked-beet*'  How  cruelly  the  negroes  are  treated  In  Nordi 
America  by  the  white  population,  appears  from  an  occurrence  related  in  a  North 
American  newspaper  of  1820 :  '^  A  frse  negro  of  New  York,  making  a  jonmej 
to  the  south,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Washington^  as  is  the  case  <n  every 
negro  coming  from  distant  parts  to  the  south,  until  it  should  be  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  a  run-away  slave.  When  the  unfortunate  traveller  had  satis&ctorily 
proved  that  he  was  a  free  man,  he  was  sold  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  impri- 
sonment and  the  subsequent  investigation."  The  "  Nationsd  Inteltifrencer,*'  of 
September  2, 1 826,  contains  a  long  article,  in  which  the  legality  ol  this  pro- 
ceeding is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated.' 

C.  M.  Winterling;  Soneite.    Niimberg,  1829.' 

TfiEsE  sonnets  by  a'poet  of  whose  very  name  we  were  ignorant  till  now,  indicate 
superior  talents,  and  really  deserve  being  recommend^  to  all  lovers  ef  poetry. 
Fourteen  of  them  are  very  successful,  though  rather  free  translations  from  Pe- 
trarch, Shakspeare,  Garci  lasso  de  Vega,  and  other  eminent  masters.  Iba  poet 
has  displayed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  his  lanjiiage,  never  ofoing  the 
least  violence  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  &c.,  &c.  ¥^  subjoiB  the  105th 
sonnet,  not  because  we  think  it  the  best,  but  because  it  celebrates  an  anthor 
highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  honourably  known  to  all  lovers  of  Germaa 
literature  in  this  country : 

On  the  iniermmt  6/Jeim  Jkmi  {JRk^er). 

Yond*  Mazes  high  aloft  the  deep-red  flame 

Of  Ddineroat  torches;  to  the  halls  of  peace, 

With  tou'ring  steps,  a  gloomy  train  poceeds. 

Know  ye,  whose  honoar'd  corpse  the  nouniers  hear  ? 

Gay  hume«r*s  hero  now  descends  to  earth. 

He,  whose  renown  is  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 

Who  all-admir'd  and  <k!eply  lovM  of  all, 

Now  fills  the  breasts  of  all  with  hopeless  grief. 

Yet  why?  is  he  not  gone  to  regions  where 

He  oft  was  wont  to  dwell  with  ecstacy  t 
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There  now  he  liTes  tlw  life  be  need  to  ring ; 
Is  basking  there,  in  the  eteraal  glow 
Of  heaven's  brightness;  there  in  bliss  he  lands 
What  here  below  his  noble  muse  extoU'd, 
When  the  ecstatic  glow  illum'd  his  mind. 
His  dearest  wish  Is  granted— he  has  died. 

Napoleon,    Stimmen  aus  Norden  und  Suden^  Oesammelt  ton  Df.  G.  Mohnike. 
StralsuDdy  bey  Lbffler,  1829. 

These  voices  from  the  north  and  the  southi  as  the  editor  calls  them,  compre- 
hend tbe  following  poems:  1. '  Napoleon  in  Moscow^'  by  Nicander;  in  the 
Swedish  and  German  languages.    2.  *  The  Hero,'  by  Tegner ;  Swedish  and 
German.    3.  *  Napoleon's  Farewell/  by  Lord  Byron ;  in  English  and  German^ 
4.  <  Napoleon's  Monologue/  by  Nicander  ;  Swedish  and  German.    5.  *  Tho 
Fifth  of  May/  by  Manzoni ;  Italian  and  German.     This  number  might  easily 
hare  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  more  poems  very  little  inferior,  if 
not  equal,  in  poetical  value  to  the  best  of  this  collection.    As  arranged  by  the 
•ditor,  they,  in  a  manner,  form  a  series  of  a  very  tragical  tenour.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  grand  drama,  acted  by  the  Son  of  Fate,  as  Manzoni  calls  him^  very  pro* 
perly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection*    These  poems  carry  him  from  the 
names  of  Moscow  to  the  fields  of  battle,  on  which  ne  was  overcome,  thence  to 
£lba,  and,  finally,  to  the  basaltic  rock  of  St.  Helena.     Tbe  editor  might,  how^ 
ever,  have  gone  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  and,  in  thai  oase,  could  not  have 
given  a  more  respectable  protasis  to  this  awful  political  drama,  than  the  ode 
the  Dane,  Gens  Baggesen,  addressed  in  May,  1798,  on  the  top  of  Mount  St« 
Bernard,  to  Napoleon ;  and  the  poem  entitled  *  Napoleon/  addressed  by  him  to 
Voss,  two  years  after.    The  ode  in  question  was  composed  by  Baggesen,  first 
in  the  Danish  language,  then  translated  by  him  into  the  French,  and,  four  years 
later,  into  the  German  language,  which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother-i 
tongue.    The  hope  excited  by  the  deeds  performed  already  by  Napoleon,  who 
then  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  emancipated  from  the  oppression  or  the  Diree* 
tory,  under  which  sdl  France  was  groaning,  and  who,  soon  after,  was  to  carry 
his  victorious  arms  across  that  very  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  thii 
tieautiful  ode  was  composed,*  was  the  muse  that  inspired  the  poet,  and  his 
admiration  is  powerfully  expressed  in  highly  harmonious  sapphics.    Baggesen*8 
poem,  inscribed  to  Voss,  is  a  poetical  dream.    The  poet  fancied  to  have  dis* 
covered  in  Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  the  all-inspinng  hero  of  an  epic  poem, 
founded  on  a  subject  of  modern  times.    This  enthusiastic  admiration  had  per- 
ceptibly cooled  already,  in  1805,  and  after  1815,  it  only  gave  way  to  pity;  9n 
episde  of  condolence  fVom  the  poet  to  his  once  adored  hero  of  that  period 
being  actually  extant,  in  which  he  scofis  at  the  poets  who  still  continued  pane* 
ffyrizing  their  idol.    We  roust,  however,  consider  that  it  was  the  notion  he  had 
TOrmed  of  his  hero,  that  inspired  his  rouse,  and  although  it  should  not  be  realized, 
this  ought  not  to  depreciate  in  our  estiroation  a  poem  really  excellent.    The 
external  phenomena  are  merely  the  sparks  eliciting  the  poetical  genius,  which  is 
self-creatmg,  and  places  the  surrounding  nature  and  world  in  a  li|(ht  dii?* 
ferent  from  that  which  really  belongs  to  them.  Hence,  all  poets  panegyrize  their 
hero,  and  Hector  and  Achilles,  Diomedcs  and  Odysseus,  were  not  exactly  the 
personages  they  are  represented  by  the  immortal  Homer;  neither  were  Pindar^s 
triumphant  victors  the  exact  prototypes  of  those  incomparable  heroes,  his  glow- 
ing imagination  has  celebrated.  Thus  the  above-mentioned  poems  of  Baggesen 
lose  nothing  of  their  merit,  because  the  poet,  at  a  later  period,  found  himself 
constrained  to  change  his  opinion  of  the  greatness  which  bis  fiery  imagination 
had  made  him  admire  in  Napoleon.    After  Manstmi's  serious  and  ^oondliatMy 
Hfoids* 
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the  famous  poem  '  Buonaparte/  by  the  French  poet  Alphonse  Lamartine,  excel- 
lent  as  it  is,  could  find  no  place  in  the  collection  before  us. 

Betides  Lamartine,  we  must  here  mention  a  few  more  French  poets  to  whom 
Napoleon  fumislied  Uie  subject  of  lyric  and  epic  poems  of  acknowledged  merit. 
These  are  DelaTiffne,  P.  J.  de  Beranger,  and  the  poetical  twin-brothers  Barth^ 
lemy  and  M^ry.  Berangefs  poem,  which  deserves  being  honourably  mentioned 
in  this  place,  very  much  resembles  Manzoni*s  celebrated  ode,  and  has  the  same 
toscriptioD.  In  this  poem  the  author  introduces  a  French  warrior  returning 
from  the  Indies  on  board  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  who,  mi  the  sight  of  St.  Helena, 
bewails  the  fate  of  the  banished  hero ;  his  lamentations  are  increased  on  be- 
holding the  black  banner  waving  on  the  shore  of  the  bland.  To  this  last  class 
ako  belong  the  '  Couplets  sur  la  Joum^  de  Waterloo/  and  the  *  Souvenirs  de 
Feuple/  the  latter  of  which  are  uncommonly  sweet. 

Ine  associated  poets,  Barth^lemy  and  M^ry,  have  very  lately  panegyrized 
the  hero  of  their  nation  in  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, the  last  song  of  which  comprises  a  spirited  epilogue,  displaying  the  whole 
military  and  imperial  career  of  Napoleon,  from  his  departure  from  Egypt,  to 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  his  life,  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

Lord  Byron*s  ode  to  Napoleon  would  not  have  suited  this  collection ;  for 
each  line  of  it  breathes  hatred,  nay  profound  contempt,  of  the  conqueror. 

Two  more  poems  on  the  same  subject,  composed  by  Danish  poets,  though 
not  in  their  vernacular,  but  in  the  Latin  language,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  in  1801,  are  said  to  possess  great  poetical  merit.  These  two 
poets  are  clergymen ;  one  of  them  is  Mr.  Niels  Blicher,  rector  ofRsLndler;  and 
the  other  Mr.  H.  C.  Bjerving,  rector  of  Aastrup  and  Falster. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  never  saw  the  insatiable  conqueior,  neither  did 
its  inhabitants  ever  experience  the  oppression  which  was  the  inseparable  attend- 
ant on  his  banners.  It  was,  therefore,  easier  for  the  Scandinavian  poets  to 
▼ieyr  the  hero  of  the  day  only  in  the  greatness  of  his  enterprises ;  of  the  numerous 
human  frailties  in  his  character  they  were  never  made  sensible ;  the  splendour 
of  his  appearance,  the  magnificence  of  the  grand  drama  in  which  he  acted,  and, 
for  a  long  while,  carried  through  with  wonderful  success,  could  not  but  fix  their 
attention.  It  was  natural  that  Napoleon,  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  should 
have  appeared  to  them  some  ideal  being,  separated  from  them  by  an  extensive 
space ;  he  was,  and  continued  to  them  merely  a  grand  historical  phenomenon. 
We  should,  however,  be  greatly  mistaken,  were  we  to  suppose  that  they  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glorv  of  the  hero  and  the  splendour  of 
his  deeds,  and  that  the  mental  superiority  of  tlie  man  had  made  them  blind  to 
his  defects.  Far  from  it  I  They  also  were  sensible  of  the  dark  side  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  they  were  not  biassed  by  the  hatred  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  naturally  must  entertain  against  the  destroyer  of  their  peace  and 
prosperity,  nor  by  that  kind  affection  for  him  which,  particularly  in  France,  was 
coupled  vrith  national  vanity.  Of  the  muse  of  several  of  them  it  may  justly  be 
said,  as  Manzoni  finely  expresses  it  in  the  second  verse  of  his  ode, 

'  Unsullied  both  by  servile  praise, 
And  vile  aspersion,  she  awoke 
Beside  his  urn  .' 

Their  viewing  Napoleon  as  a  being  of  universal  consequence  to  the  whole 
world,  and  the  impression  his  monstrous  aspirings  had  made  on  them,  prevail 
in  the  three  Scandinavian  poems  contained  in  this  collection,  and  give  to 
them  both  their  genuine  poetical  and  philosophical  signification ;  whilst  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  sentiments,  will  hand  them  dowa  to 

posterity. 
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posterity,  along  with  the  celebrated  ode  of  Manionty  which  is  composed  in  the 
saine  spirit*  « 

Nicaoder,  the  author  of  Napoleon's  monologue,  in  this  collection,  by  intro- 
ducing the  Efil  Spirit,  whom  he  represents  as  having  snatched  the  conqueror 
of  Europe  from  the  flames  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards,  from  the  carnage  at 
Waterloo,  that  he  might  die  an  ignoble  death  at  St.  Helena,  betrays  clearly 
enough  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  beheld  the  hero  of  our  century,  whose 
sun  set  in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  snow  and  sleet  of  a  Russian 
winter,  to  rise  no  more.  Great  as  were  the  deeds  he  achieved  subsequently, 
though  they  may  claim  our  admiration,  yet  we  can  view  them  only  as  the  results 
of  a  desperate  courage,  opposed  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe.  His  star  was 
extinguished — Heaven  had  judged  him.  What  the  poet  of  Napoleon's  mono- 
logrue  at  St.  Helena  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  contains  not  only  poetical 
and  psychological,  but  also  historical  truth;  for  who  could  doubt  but  that  wishes, 
such  as  the  banished  roan  by  him  is  made  to  utter,  were  really  lurking  in  his 
heart?  that  such  a  complete  disgust  of  life  and  bitter  hatred  of  mankind,  associated 
with  the  sense  of  his  former,  still  unenfeebled,  vigour,  occupied  his  soul  ? 

Speaking  of  the  poems  of  these   Scandinavians,  we    cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  a  countirman  of  theirs,  the  philosopher  and  poet  Thomas  Thorild,  the 
author  of  the  *  Maximum,  or  Archimetry.'    From  him  we  possess  some  observa* 
tions   on   Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  the  consulate,  which,  probably,  are  un« 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  though  well  deserving  of  general  circulation* 
This  distinguished  Swede  did  not  overlook  the  greatness  of   the  conqueror 
of  Italy  and  Egypt ;  but  he  perceived  already,  at  that  period,  that  Napoleon 
was  not  blessed  with  those  sacred  principles  of  universal  morality  which  alone  can 
render  greatness  a  blessing  to  mankind.     Having  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  of 
Alexander  and  Csesar,  *  who  had  afforded  the  world  only  a  spectacle,  without 
having  established  a  single  principle  of  humanity,*  he  proceeds  :  *  And  Buona- 
parte ?  Is  it  possible  ?  He  too  ?  Surely  he  should  have  known  what  wab  is :  there 
IS  only  one  kind  of  war :  the  war  of  heaven  against  hell ;  that  is,  the  war  of 
protperity  against  misery  on  earth.     He  that  vigorously  produces  the  largest 
quantity  of  prosperity,  and  removes  the  greatest  load  of  misery — he  is  at  war: 
every  one  else  carrying  it  on,  war  rages.    The  sword  is  thrice  blessed,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  perception  of  prosperity,  that  we  perceive  that  the  sword  is  directed 
by  God.     Buonaparte  also  should  have  known  what  France  is;  and  then  his 
oriental  manifesto  would  have  run  thus :  *  Buonaparte,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is 
coming,  and  where  he  lives,  there  not  one  individual  is  to  be  left  unblest. 
Every  mortal  is  a  child  of  heaven  and  his  brother,  and  he  must  be  respected  and 
instructed,  for  the  advancement  of  virtue.  We  are  carrying  on  war  only  against 
vice  and  misery  ;  and  the  flash  of  our  swords,  and  the  thunder  of  our  guns,  only 
proclaim  this  supreme  law  of  God — all  shall  be  happy.    Thus  he  seems  to 
nave  no  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  divine  happiness,  nor  of  infernal  woe.  For 
that  brutish  fancy  which  in  a  moment  destroys  the  most  exalted  power,  is  a 
raging  fury  that  can  be  appeased  only  by  the  cool  justice  of  heaven.    Rage,  the 
more  stormy  it  is,  the  more  violent  it  grows.     Even  gloomy  hate  is  a  winter, 
which  the  flerce  north  wind  renders  more  rigorous,  whilst  it  is  overcome  by  the 
congenial  rays  of  the  sun.'    And  a  little  farther :  <  To  them  (the  poets)  I  pre- 
sent once  more  the  hero  of  our  age.    Behold  I  he  is  great  enough  for  a  general, 
but  much  too  little  for  a  warrior.    He  was  not  eenerous  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  to  Cerachi :  Thou  speakest  like  a  Roman ;  I  know  thy  courage ;  tell  me 
all.    He  had  not  soul  enough  to  allow  him  to  raise,  in  his  constitution,  each 
peasant  to  the  dignity  of  a  father,  and  each  soldier  to  that  of  a  son  of  the  coun- 
try.   He  was  not  honest  enough  to  restore  Rome  and  Greece.'    This  was  the 
language  of  Thomas  Thorild  in  the  year  1800;  bis  mind  being  inspired  with 
the  ideal  of  an  hero,  though  not  of  one  like  Buonaparte*    In  this  strain  he  pro- 
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«eedi:  <  Hark ]r«>  i^jr^^muMnt poets  1  tbt^Aiioto^Mes/centiiry  wat  too  mXtf; 
let  US  commence  the  poetical  age;  though  not  one  of  the  poetry  of  tradition, 
but  that  of  truth ;  not  one  founded  upon  oracles,  but  upon  nature.  Let  jrour 
poetical  effusions  be  founded  upon  this  theme :  divine  gkeathess  tii  ^eeds  mud 
t»  the  diepensMtion  of  bUeeings.  Sing!  not  ye  joggling  poetasters,  bat  ye 
angels  of  heaven,  singt  HAPPiKssa  to  all.  £oraptura  by  the  power  of  yoar 
heavenly  lavs,  aU  great  statesmen,  all  emperors  and  kings,  until  Greece,  the 
Orient,  ana  all  mankind,  shsll  be  delivered  from  the  disgrace  of  slavery,  and  we^ 
at  length,  can  view  without  blushing,  and  without  being  appalled,  the  light  at 
heaven,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field.* 

Having  mentioned  in  a  former  place  two  modem  Latin  Danish  poet^  wb« 
made  Buonaparte  the  subject  of  their  lays,  we  may  as  well  here^  in  a  few  words, 
introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers  a  Swedish  bard,  who  has  conapoaed 
many  poems  in  the  classic  language  of  ancient  Latium.  This  i*  D.  J.  Land- 
blad,  professor  at  Lund,  highly  renowned  in  his  countnr  as  a  poet  and  orator. 
Among  his  poems,  edited  l^  his  son,  there  are  three  reierring  to  the  subject  in 
question*    We  shall  copy  the  third  of  them,  it  being  the  shortest. 

<  Mart  tua,  Napolbon,  mlrmtus  et  anna  viroaque, 

Hie  mens  est  vindez,  hie  meui  Hector,  ah. 
I,  rtmm  dominoSi  Aoar,  cum  Perside  jacta ; 

Htllas,  Roma,  taot  eflTer  ad  astra  duces : 
Bripit  hie  palmam  cunctis  heroibas  aevi, 

Atque  unus  nemen  aistit  in  orbe  meum.' 

In  his  beautiful  elegy  on  Moreau's  death,  this  poet  sings : 

Ilia  poteoa,  magoiuqae,  sue  geoeroaior  aavo  est, 
Quem  lex,  qoem  ratio,  juraque  Ua^ut  ragvol, 

Qui  regni  sit  ftxa  aalua,  pomocria  Axa, 
Quae  natura  dabat,  non  aliena  petit 

Vincere  se  est  major,  quam  scantia  mocDia,  tirtus : 
llajus  et  imperium,  dicere  jura  aibi. 

Non  leges  migrare  ratas  aut  foedera  moodi : 
Finibos  est  regoum  se  tenuisse  suis, 

Hie  natura  jubet :  vult  hoc  Diis  aeqoa  potestas. 
Non  aliter  terru  pax  habitare  cuptt 

VicTOBi  haec  talis  constabat  regula  morun, 
Haec  animi  pietaa,  samiu  saocta  ducum 

Napoleon  poCerat :  Vioroa  sed  maluit  esse. 
Hoc  quoque  Caesareum  vicit  bonore  decoa. 

Fortunae  quantum  detraxit  livor  in  Illo^ 
Taotum  etiam  famae  gloria  celaa  dedit 

There  is  none  of  all  the  European  countries  that,  since  the  days  of  Ansterlits 
and  Auerstadt,  has  been  made  to  groan  more  heavily  beneath  the  iron  footsteps  of 
the  insatiable  conqueror  than  Germany.  Many  of  her  ancient  monuments 
and  institutions  were  destroyed,  many  of  her  dearest  ties  torn  asunder;  great 
part  of  her  prosperitv,  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and  in  the  abodes  of  indirtdaals, 
was  mercilessly  crushed ;  she  beheld  violence,  and  him  that  exercised  if,  in  his 
terrific  form  so  near,  that  her  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  the  vktor  neces- 
sarily was  superseded  by  hatred  and  complaints.  Yet  these  too  exercised  an 
inspiring  power  in  the  hearts  of  her  poets,  who,  however,  did  not  dare  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  they  produced.  At  an  earlier  period,  when  Napo- 
leon fought  his  Italian  battles,  when  his  banners  rictorionsly  floated  in  Egypt, 
when  he  crossed  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  at  Marengo  humbled  the  pride  of 
Austria ;  then  he  excited  also  in  the  hearts  of  several  German  bards  sentiments 
congenial  with  those  that  inspired  Baggesen's  mnse,when  he  composed  the  abov^ 
mentioiied  poems;  but  at  a  later  period  they  became  mule;  and  tiieir  songs 
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.wer«  hewrd  agtia  ia  %  dtfitient  straia,  after  all  the  world  had  obtained  the  per- 
spmston  that  the  improvement  of  Europe  must  be  effected  by  means  of  a  totally 
different  nature.    It  would  have  been  as  becoming  the  gravity  of  the  Ger- 

•  nian  nation,  if  its  poets  had  been  more  spi^ring  in  their  abuse  of  Isapoleon  after 
his  fall.  The  Germans  possess,  however,  one  elegant  piece  of  oratory  respect- 
ing Napoleon,  composed  at  the  time  when  he  had  attained  to  the  acme  of  his 
giory,  by  one  of  their  most  popular  bards.  We  mean  the  discourse  delivered 
by  Koe^i^arten  in  the  year  1809,  on  the  birth-day  of  Napoleon ;  which,  though 

-a  composition  in  prose,  may  properly  be  called  a  poem,  it  being,  with  regard  to 
diction,  one  of  tne  finest  and  roost  elaborate  effusions  of  the  genius  of  its 
author.  It  is  notorious  in  Germauy,  how  severely  Kosegarten  was  censured  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  account  of  the  tenour  of  this  discourse,  which  witli 
great  propriety  might  be  called  a  lyrical  panegyric.     Now  that  the  inspired 

r  orator  m  tne  silent  and  protecting  grave  is  inaccessible  both  to  censure  and  to 
praise,  every  candid  reaoer  will  res^ily  do  justice  to  this  discourse,  which  con- 
tains many  excellent  and  maturely  weighed  ideas,  expressed  in  a  masterly  style, 
and  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  refleeting  mind.  Though  the  poet  may  be  said 
to  supersede,  rather  too  strikingly,  the  orator  in  some  passages ;  yet,  if  we  make 
pcoper  allowance  for  some  singularities  and  a  few  exaggerations,  the  remainder 
YfiW  stand  a  fair  chance  of  approbation  at  the  tribunal  of  history.  The  second 
part  of  this  discourse,  in  particular,  is  profoundly  conceived  and  admirably  ex- 
pressed.   We  do  not  know  of  an  author  on  the  continent  who,  at  that  period, 

.  Tentured  to  tell  the  then  ruler  of  nearly  all  Europe,  truths  more  severe  than  those 
our  orator  both  uttered  and  published  in  print,  whibt  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  warriors  of  that  powerful  man.  He  says,  amongst  others :  '  May,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  great  man,  whose  nativity  is  celebrating  to  day,  not  only  by 
ourselves,  but  by  the  nations  extending  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Vistula,  in  what 
remains  of  his  career,  justify  tlie  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  admirers,  and 
appease  those,  who,  as  yet,  remain  estrang^  from  him  !     May  he  be  indefa- 

>tigable  in  healing,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  the  wounds  mankind  have 
received  from  his  sword !  May,  along  with  the  rising  superiority  of  his 
station,  his  views  be  exalted,  and  his  great  mind  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend both  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  prosperity  of  the  whole  human  race  I 
May  he  be  soon  enabled  to  exchange  the  laurel,  bought  almost  too  dearly,  (or 
the  palm  of  peace.  May  he  save  his  heart  under  the  load  of  cares  that  are  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  and  out  of  the  carnage  of  so  many  battles  carry  off  his  humanity, 
as  the  roost  valuable  trophy.  May  he  reverence  the  tribunal  of  history,  and 
stand  in  awe  of  tlie  scourge  of  Nemesis,  and  spare  the  dearest  privilege  of  man, 
the  privilege  of  a  free  press !  May  he  bear  in  mind,  that  he  is  answerable  to 
God,  and  never  forget,  that  he  too  cannot  escape  the  last  fatal  hour.' 

These  serious  admonitions  of  the  poet  and  orator  remind  us  of  the 
equally  important  words  addressed  to  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  in  1802,  by  the  ex- 
cellent Uffo  Fwteolo,  the  spokesman  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  when  he,  with  De- 
mosthenian  energy  thus  harangued  him : — <  If  many  of  these  great  men  (he 
mentions  here  the  names  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Alfred,  Leo  X.,  &c.&c.)  did  not  keep  themselves  unstained  by  crimes, 
it  must  be  considered,  that  they  were  mortals  like  yourself;  and  it  was  not  the 
hope,  or  the  awe  of  their  contemporaries,  but  feariess  posterity,  that  inscribed 
their  sentence  upon  their  tombs.  Countless  instances,  known  to  all,  hai^e 
already  sanctioned  this  sayii>g  of  the  ancient  sages:  '  No  man  is  to  be  esteemed 
virtuous,  previously  to  his  death.'    Passing  over  in  silence  your  glorious  deeds,  I 

: fearlessly  purpose  praising  you  for  what  you  intend  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  our 
republic.  For  could  we  be  grateful  to  you  for  any  thing  else  ?  And  what  else 
but  prosperity  could  our  country  expect  of  you,  in  whose  veins  Italian  blood 
is  flowing.    Glory  and  power,  forsooth,  are  easily  gained,  if  wrested  from 
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general  cowardice ;  conquerors  mod  tyrants  art^  howefer,  n^tber  bappy  aar 
scarce ;  nor  were  yoa  intended  to  aim  at  eowmon  glory.  You  are  still  waatisg 
the  only  laurel  that  never  yet  graced  the  head  of  a  mortal — that  of  being  tbe 
saviour  of  conquered  nations.'. . .  •'  Envious  granny  is  bosUle  to  all  that  is 
greaty  nay  to  all  magnanimity  and  every  sfMuk  of  greatness ;  neither  does  it  test 
until  all  are  extinguished.    There  is  yet  time  given  you  for  doing  good.    Do 


not  commit  the  seed  of  happiness  to  the  guardianship  of  men,  but  to  that  of 
the  law ;  not  to  the  generosity  of  nations,  but  to  its  inherent  powers ;  lest  voa 
should  expose  the  stability  of  your  creation  to  the  ingratitude  of  men,  and  to 


the  caprices  of  hckle  fortune.*.  . .  .*  Therefore  strive  to  advance  our  prosperttj, 
whilst  you  are  providing  for  your  own  glory.  Of  thn  nature  let  your  laws  be ; 
of  this  complexion  your  example.*. . . .'  Since  yon  cannot  live  for  as  for  ever, 
be,  at  least,  the  surety  of  our  liberty,  by  not  invading  it  yourself.  And,  way 
whole  country  agrees  with  me,  when  I  declare,  that  oar  liberty  consists  in 
having  no  chief,  (save  Buonaparte,)  who  is  not  also  our  fellow-cluien.  Although 
there  should  be  one  mortal  possessing  the  most  unblemished  character,  yet  aot 
being  a  citizen  subject  to  our  common  lavrs,  and  invested  with  power  over  us 
under  the  title  of  general,  or  deputy,  he  would  in  a  short  time  overturn  all  mili- 
tary regulations ;  nay,  the  state  itselC — No !  no !  there  is  neither  liberty  nor 
property,  nor  life  in  any  country  whatever  in  which  national  ind^iendenoe  is 
Rttered,  though  it  were  in  the  possession  of  the  freest  form  of  government.*. . . . 
*  Should  the  French  government  retain  any  right  over  us  (save  that  of  de- 
manding our  gratitude),  be  it  ever  so  little,  or  distant— ah  I— with  what  a 
deluge  of  blood  would  our  grandchildren  see  the  Adige  and  the  Po  overflow 
their  banks;  especially,  when  the  terror  of  your  name  should  have  left  us  afooe 
with  your  person,  and  the  surrounding  nations  should  rise  again  to  dispute  witb 
«s  our  fiekis,  our  garments,  and  the  example  of  France  prove  the  excitement  to, 
and  the  pretence  for  future  horrid  wars.  How  ?  shoukl  your  numeroiis  wonder* 
ful  deeds  yield  us  nothing  but  misery,  slaughter,  and  tears!  And  the  hope  of 
Italian  glory,  should  it  again  be  reduced  to  the  certainty  of  unavcndaihie  dis- 
grace ?  Oh !  what  an  inglorious  night  would  cover  your  name,  if,  one  day, 
the  Cisalpine  nation  were  compelled  to  exclaim,  **  Why  did  not  you  leave  us 
prostrate  in  our  accustomed  drowsy  slavery,  instokd  of  rousing  us  to  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  a  tempestuous  and  transient  liberty  T'  *  Passages  of  a  like  tenour  also 
occur  in  the  spirited  <  Letters  of  Jaccmo  Orti,'  by  Ugo  Foscolo.  Among  the 
voices  of  contemporaries  referring  to  Napoleon,  the  words  of  Foscolo  deserve 
being  recorded,  who  dared  to  address  those  weighs  words  to  Napoleon,  and 
to  remind  him  of  the  august  names  of  Moreau  and  Massena,  as  patterns  of  imi* 
tation,  and  of  their  having  been  sharers  in  his  success  and  triumphs. 

Whoever  reads  tbe  five  poems  contained  in  this  collection,  will  readily  allow, 
that  each  of  them  possesses  high  poetical  merit,  different  as  the  views  of  the 
authors  are  of  the  man  to  whom  they  refer.  The  great  value  of  Manxoni's 
ode  has  been  acknowledged  not  only  in  Italy,  but  sdl  over  Europe,  especially 
in  (^ermany,  whose  roost  eminent  poets,  with  (>6the  at  their  head,  nave  rivalled 
each  other  in  transUUing  it  into  their  mother-tongue. 

Don  Juam  und  FMut,    Eine  Tragvdte  von  Grabbe.    Frankfort  am  M.,  1829. 
Hermannsche  Buchhandlung. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  euphonious  name  of  Orabbe  has  been  ooDsider- 
ably  noised  abroad  in  Germany.  The  '  Hallische  Litteratorzeitung,*  one  of  the 
most  influential  periodicals  of  that  country,  when  reviewing  this  author*s  first 
production  (*  Dramatische  Dichtungen,'  2  Btinde,  1827),  placed  him  above 
Byron,  in  point  of  power  and  reckless  daring.  As  to  foolhaidiness  and  ridicu- 
lous rant,  Mr.  Grabbe  is  a  match  for  any  man  living;  as  to  power,  the  old 
gentlewomaii  of  Halle  may  rank  him  above  Byron  and  Shakqpeare^  and  we  wish 
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Mm  joy  of  lilt  'devatioo»  knowing  as  we  do  that  his  tambling  time  is  nigh  at 
haod.  The  '  Dichtungen*  in  qneslion  teem  with  extravagance,  and  were  a 
Tery  fitting  preparative  for  the  tragedy  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  su^ect  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  and  the  poet  has  probably 
conceived  that  Gothe  and  Byron  were  liable  to  censure  for  making  the  g:ay 
gentleman  and  the  learned  gentleman  distinct  heroes,  and  in  two  distinct  lar* 
ffuages.  Wherefore  the  bountiful-minded  Grabbe  hath  made  these  two  mad 
fellows  subservient  to  his  tragic  designs,  presenting  us  at  once  with  the  sensual 
Don  Juan  and  the  supersensual  Faust.  Donna  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Don 
Guzman,  is  brought  upon  the  moving  scene,  in  order  that  both  heroes  may  fall 
in  love  with  her.  This  they  do,  and  she,  like  a  girl  of  discrimination,  gives  her 
heart  to  Juan,  wliom,  from  principle,  she  despises,  and  rejects  Faust*  who  had 
conveyed  her  to  a  magic  palace  on  Mont  Blanc.  The  ruler  of  spirits  kills  the 
unrequiting  object  of  his  love,  and  immediately  experiences  the  most  cruel  re- 
morse for  his  own  violence.  Don  Juan  is  more  of  a  philosopher,  comforting 
himself  with  the  thought  that  there  are  a  thousand  beauties  yet  existing ;  he 
bears  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  mistress  without  even  breaking  up  his  ban. 
quet,  to  which  he  had  recklessly  invited  the  statue  of  Don  Guzman,  as  in  Mo- 
zart's celebrated  opera.  The  career  of  the  two  heroes  terminates  as  in  the  le- 
gend (i.  e«  they  go  to  the  devil),  Don  Juan's  last  exclamation  being 

*  Konig  und  Ruhm  und  Vaterltnd  und  Liebe.' 

Faost  is  a  carieatore  of— what  we  need  not  say.  Don  Juan  is,  as  he  has  ever 
been  with  playwrights  and  tale-tellers  of  all  kinds,  a  witty,  sensual  villain. 
LepereHo  is  the  same  merry  fellow  we  have  all  met,  and  hope  to  meet  again. 
GcMosey  Guzman  is  the  worthy  father  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  died 
as  we  have  observed,  without  destroying  Don  Juan*s  appetite  for  supper. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  pretty  stories,  which  have  delignted  so  many  juvenile 
readers  and  pantomime  nequenters,  thus  coming  forward  in  the  still  more  queer 
and  ticklish  dress  of  tragic  fustian.  A  genuflexion  is  due  to  this  grave  ap- 
pearance, 

'  and  shortly  afler 
A  most  nnoriental  roar  of  laughter,' 

wiH  be  ibund  Tery  appropriate  and  delectable. 

Drainatithe  Digte.    Hauch;  Copenhagen,  1829. 

The  author^s  name  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  he  is  well- 
deserving  of  the  celebrity  which  he  enjoys  in  his  own  country.  His  works 
display  excellences  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  person.  He  possesses  a 
correct  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  human  heart  and  its 
passions ;  and  his  diction  is  vigorous,  warm,  and  highly  poetical.  The  two 
▼olumes  before  us  contain  four  dramas :  Bejazet,  Tiberivi,  Oregory  VI L,  and 
Don  Jifon.  In  the  first  the  characters  of  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane  are  very 
skilfully  exhibited.  In  the  second  he  has  portrayed  the  gloomy  tyrant,  but, 
at  the  same  lime,  delineated  a  picture  of  the  Roman  Colossus,  as  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  abomination  and  absurdity  of  its  idolatry.  To  the  powerful 
Hildebrand  he  has  imparted  that  haughty  vivacity,  that  energy  of  character, 
Ihat  persuasive  eloquence,  which  gave  to  this  innpetuous  pope  such  great  power 
over  the  events  of  bis  time.  The  character  of  Don  Juan  nas  been  portrayed 
more  yigorously  by  our  author  than  by  some  other  poets  who  have  treated  the 
same  subiect  He  is  not  represented  by  him,  as  by  Moliere  .and  others,  as  a 
giddy  and  licentioos  young  man,  but  as  a  downright  villain  inured  to  the  per- 
petration of  crimes.  Although  these  dramas  were  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
Tiberius  has  been  acted  with  great  applause  at  Copenhagen. 

Sktfggebilieder 
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Skyggebiileder  itf  Frederik  8ehaUmoi9.    ^obealRirDy  18f  d. 

Mr.  Schaldemose  has  been  long  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of  se 
veral  works,  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  work  before  us  he  has  furnished  a  new 
collection  of  poems,  under  the  title  PhantamSf  consisting  of  fables,  lyrical  pieces 
and  sketches,  and  of  the  poem  the  Jomivikingt,  The  chief  merit  of  this  author 
consists  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  interesting ;  but  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
chosen  for  the  Skyggebilleder,  would  seem  to  have  prevented  his  pring  auj 
marked  character  to  these  productions  of  his  muse.  In  the  JonuviJdng^  be  takes 
a  more  determined  course,  and  one  which  we  could  wish  to  see  him  follow  in  his 
future  productions.  The  work  is  inscribed  to  the  Princess  Royal,  Carolina,  in 
a  dedication  called  the  *  Sacrifice,*  which  is  very  beautifully  written. 

Digtninger  af  Christian  fFiUter,    Kjobenham. 

W£,  in  a  former  number,  took  occasion  to  mention  the  poems  of  Mr.  Winther,. 
and  we  now  have  to  announce  those  of  an  author,  much  resembling  him  in  style 
and  poetic  tendency.  Beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  a  pure  and  earnest 
spirit,  distinguish  the  productions  of  both.  In  the  collection  before  us  we  would 
direct  attention  to  the  pieces,  *  When  I  was  great,*  written  with  reference  to 
Baggesen's  celebrated  song,  <  When  I  was  little;*  '  Where  art  thou  T  addressed 
to  the  ideal  of  the  bard ;  and  <  The  Prayer  of  the  Childless  Mother.' 

Pamientniki  Janezara,    Warschau,  1829. 

When  Ladislaus  III.,  having  been  absolved  by  the  Pope  from  his  oalk  that  be 
would  continue  on  terms  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  surprised  tbera  in  1444, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Wama  was  slain,  together  with  the  flower  of  his  people, 
a  young  nobleman,  among  many  more  noble  Poles,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  assumed  the  turban  to  save  himself  from  slavery,  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Janizaries.  The  above  work  contains  his  journal  daring  the  siege  and 
taking  of  Constantinople.  It  details  many  interesting  facts.  Altho«gh  theee 
memoirs  do  not  throw  any  considerable  light  upon  the  history  of  that  period, 
yet  they  are  remarkable  as  a  monument  of  the  lingua  vemacula  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  in  Poland  all  writers  made  use  only  of  the  Latin  language.  Tlie 
author  did  not  stay  long  in  Turkey,  returning  to  his  native  country  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  editor  of  the  manuscript  has  retained  the  antiquated 
orthography  and  language  of  the  author,  but  with  a  modem  translation  of  the 
text  on  tne  opposite  page. 

Fetawaif  Jbdur-Rakim,    Constantinople,  Nov.  1821.    Z  vols.    Folio. 

The  history  of  printing  at  Constantinople  is  rather  singular.  The  first  pren  was 
established  by  Jews,  who  published  only  new  editions  of  old  Hebrew  works. 
Greeks  and  Armenians  soon  followed  their  example.  In  1 720,  when  Mohaned- 
Effeodi  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Stii, 
and  resided  seven  years  in  the  capital  of  France.  He  visited  manufitctories,  fcc, 
but  there  was  nothing  that  interested  him  more  strongly  than  the  operations  of 
tlie  press.  J^iier  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  gave  him  leave  to  erect 
this  wonderful  machine,  and  to  print  several  books.  The  principsd  of  these  were 
vocabularies,  grammars,  travels,  and  historical  works.  There  exists  a  work  on 
America,  printed  by  him,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran,  is 
ornamented  with  prints.  The  latest  work  that  has  issued  from  the  Turldsh 
press,  is  a  justification  of  the  innovations  attempted  by  the  present  Sultan,  by 
whose  command  it  was  printed.  It  is  entitled  Tke  ground  pillar  ofvie^nj, 
Irs  contents  are  calculated  to  recommend  the  reforms  of  the  mooaieh  to  m 
people,  and  to  represent  them  as  ordinances  of  the  Prophet.  The  Fetwas  ef 
Abdur-Rahim  are  nothing  else  thin  spedmens  of  Xmkish  jurispnideiiee.    Tibey 
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contain  a  ooU«ctioa  of  sentences  by  the  celebrated  Mufti,  or  Sheik  Ulisbam 
(chief  of  the  elect),  ^hose  proper  name  Mras  Mentish  Fadeh  Abdur-EUhim 
Effendi.    He  was  a  long  time  chief  justice  of  the  east,  and  died  in  1717.    The 

f  resent  collection  is  divided  into  944  sections,  and  contains  about  20,000 
etwas,  mostly  in  questions  and  answers. 

ParalXkk  du  ChrUtiatdsme  et  du  Rationalisme  iou$  le  rapport  dogmatiqw.  Par 
J.  Tissot.    Paris,  1829. 

The  theologies  of  mere  reason  are  here  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of 
Christianity,  and  the  coincidences  pointed  out,  though  rather  sparingly,  and  with 
but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  heathen  philosophies.  The  author  is  a  good 
deal  more  copious  on  their  points  of  difference,  in  other  words,  on  the  errors  of 
Rationalism.  To  unaided  reason,  he  opposes  reason  improved  and  enlightened 
by  Christianity ;  but  reason  still,— reason  against  itself— the  butterfly  against 
the  caterpillar.  We  have  here,  however,  far  more  than  the  title  promises ;  not 
only  comparison,  but  argument.  M.  Tissot  cannot  compare  without  a  pre- 
ference ;  and,  either  with  the  loquacity  of  his  countrymen,  or  according  to  the 
custom  of  philosophers,  he  cannot  prefer,  without  rendering  a  reason.  So  rea«> 
son  we  have  in  abundance.  The  points  on  which  the  comparison  is  instituted  are 
the  nature  of  the  first  cause,  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  punishments,  with  other  divergent  doc- 
trines, such  as  those  of  Providence,  Purgatory,  a  Good  and  Evil  Principle, 
<cc.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  views  of  M. 
Tissot  on  any  one  point  of  the  comparison.  His  merit  is  that  of  an  able 
r€dacteur,v9ho  has  brought  into  one  treatise  the  whole  matter  of  his  subject  already 
prepared  to  his  hand,  and  displayed  it  in  his  own  manner  clearly,  concisely,  and 
completely.  This  work,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ostentatiously  argumentative ; 
but  while  the  argument  is  convincing,  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
any  singularities  in  the  manner.  It  has,  throughout,  one  other  claim  to  respect, 
which  every  reader  will  acknowledge,— and  that  is,  the  laudable  ambition  of 
the  author  to  do  a  service  to  revealed  religion,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
abilities. 

The  topics,  as  we  have  said,  are  all  very  trite ;  and,  perhaps,  the  reader  could 
▼ery  well  dispense  with  even  the  roost  summary  allusion  to  them. 

The  first  remarkable  thing  in  the  Pagan  theologies  is,  that  in  none  of  them 
do  we  find  the  doctrine  of  God  having  created  the  world  out  of  nothing ;  he 
is  only  conceived  to  have  organized  it  out  of  chaos,  which  preceded  all  intelli- 
gence. Even  the  immortality  of  the  gods  was  disputed  by  the  most  enlightened. 
They  were  not  immortal  by  their  own  natures,  said  the  Epicureans,  but  they 
■became  so  by  attaining,  after  a  long  course  of  experience,  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  self-preservation.  Probably  the  author  of '  Political  Justice  *  had 
this  precedent  in  view,  when  he  ventured  to  predict  an  immortality  to  men  even 
in  the  present  life. 

It  is  certain  that  the  attribute  of  immutability  was  taught  by  Plato  and  his  dis- 
ciples; that  of  infinity  by  Socrates,  and  a  hundred  besides.,  But  the  unity  of 
the  Deity  was  recognized  somewhat  equivocally  by  the  ancients,  many  being  of 
opinion  that  all  before  the  era  of  Christianity  were  polytheists,  except  the 
Hebrews. 

The  cosmogonies  of  the  ancients  were  extremely  capricious,  as  they  behoved 
to  be,  while  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Deity  and  matter  were  unsettled.  Some- 
times the  Creator  was  a  presiding  intelligence ;  sometimes  an  innate  faculty  in 
matter :  fiie,  water,  air,  and  chance,  each  had  its  turn  of  divinity.  Tlie  world 
was  a  machine  self.constituted,  a  vegetable,  an  intelligent  animal  without 
liberty,  a  fiery  horse  impatient  of  the  reins.  And  how  were  organized  bodies 
informed  with  4ifi,  and  occupied  by  intelligent  souls  ?    Pythagoras  represented 
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the  pMcets'tmiisiagly :  he  described  the  soub  of  men  qaittiog  their  prinal 
habitations  in  the  skies,  gliding  along  the  zodiac  in  the  space  betwixt  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  descending  to  the  earth  like  meteors,  and  lodging  in  mortal 
bodies.  AH  these  phantasms  are  here  well  contrasted  with  the  simple  theology 
of  ReTelation. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  admitted  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  by 
many  of  inferior  note,  by  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  Germans,  and  Gauls ;  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  lending  money,  on  condition  of  its  repayment  in  the  other  world. 
How  has  Uiis  sublime  faith  declined  in  the  money-markets  of  modem  tiroes ! 

M.  Tissot  observes,  that  all  the  punishments  in  a  future  state  were,  in  the 
Pagan  theologies,  little  more  than  the  mere  negation  of  enjoynoent,  the  paki 
only  of  simple  ennui.  What  then  is  his  interpretation  of  the  wheel  of  Ixion, 
the  thirst  of  Tantalus,  and  many  other  of  their  fables  ?  The  whole  scheme  of 
future  retribution  was  no  doubt  with  the  ancients  a  work  of  pure,  but  not  un- 
meaning, imagination ;  and,  if  it  be  the  genius  of  fiction,  as  critics  maintain,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  physical  agonies,  or  to  reject  them  altogether,  the  remark  of 
M.  Tissot  ought  to  be  correct.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
indulged  far  more  in  fancying  the  future  recompense  of  virtue,  than  the  punish- 
ments of  vice. 

M.  Tissot  goes  through  the  whole  drudgery  of  the  parallel  most  conscien^ 
tiously.  '  Qvae  detperet  tractata  nitescere  poisCf  relinquoMy  is  not  one  of  his 
rules.  The  oddest  phantoms  of  heathen  superstition  he  sallies  forth  to  combat 
as  in  duty  bound,  and  with  a  Quixotic  solemnity ;  and  after  dispatching  them 
with  a  thousand  strokes,  be  never  fails  to  submit  them  deliberately  to  a  process 
of  comparative  anatomy.  Witness  his  treatment  of  the  foolish  old  fiishions  of 
apotheosis  and  canonizing.  Their  entire  unreasonableness  va  demonstrated  by 
many  a  sober  syllogism.  If  the  heathens  really  believed  the  souls  of  men  im- 
mortal, how  could  they  pretend  to  know  like  the  gods,  what  individuals  were 
worthy  of  being  deified ;  and  how  could  any  just  man  countenance  an  apo- 
theosis of  himself,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  deception  on  his  race  t  This  reason- 
ing of  M.  Tissot  is  undeniably  sound ;  and  yet  it  \^  perfectly  decisive  of  the 
feebleness  of  his  understanding.  That  other  harmless  foncy  of  the  Epicuieans, 
that  the  gods  enjoy  a  state  of  endless  repose,  has  not  escaped  his  mexorable 
logic.  To  enjoy  repose  implies  a  previous  sensation  of  fatigue ;  but  fatigue  caa 
only  be  the  result  of  exercising  the  bodily  organs, — while  the  gods  aie  only  of 
pure  intelligence,  and  have  no  incumbrance  of  bodies  at  all :  ergo,  the  gods  can 
neither  feel  fatigue,  nor  enjoy  repose.    Q.  £.  D ! 

The  best  part  of  the  parallel  is  unquestionably  that  which  refutes  the  ancient 
and  modem  doctrines  of  Pantheism.     Spiooza*s  Absolute  Being  was  neither 

?ure  intelligence,  ror  extension,  but  a  being  of  which  these  were  the  attributes, 
hen,  says  M.  Tissot,  this  Absolute  Being  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  proper  foundation  for  a  system  of  cosmogony. 

This  book,  on  the  whole,  falls  very  far  short  of  what  we  could  have  wished 
for,  on  such  a  spacious  and  momentous  subject  An  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophies  of  the  ancients — a  just  appreciation  of  those  parts  of  them 
which  are  essentially  consonant,  or  essentially  at  variance  with  revealed  religion, 
—a  candid  abasement  of  reason  to  the  mysteries  of  taith,'— a  comparison,  in 
short,  either  more  profoundly  conducted,  or  with  less  dialectic  formality, — these 
are  desiderata  in  such  an  undertaking  as  this ;  and  we  look  for  them  in  vain  in 
the  work  of  M.  Tissot. 

Mikmget  de  Littirature  et  de  Politique.    Par  Mons.  Benjamin  Constant. 

1  vol.  8vo.    Paris,  1829. 
This  woik  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  relaxation  from' the  graver  duties  of  M. 
B.  Constant,  and  as  such,  is  highly  creditable  to  him.    In  the  *  Melanges*  a  few 
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pages'are  devoted  by  the  author  to  an  euloginm  on  the  universally  admitted 
merits  of  Mad.  de  Stai^.  This  celebrated  woman,  gifted  with  the  rooet  briU 
liant  talents  and  a  masculine  energy  of  character,  shed  lustre  on  the  literature 
of  her  country,  and,  iodeed,  of  all  Europe;  and  by  her  undaunted  spirit  amid 
the  turmoil  of  revolution,  and  under  the  severest  personal  trials,  formed  her 
iaiih  in  that  moral  and  political  creed,  which  she  so  eloquently  preached  to 
others.  We  fully  coincide  with  M.  Constant  in  his  denunciation  of  the  petty 
policy  adopted  by  Napoleon  towards  this  distinguished  woman— distinguished 
oy  a  genius  greater,  and  a  patriotism  far  purer  than  his  own.  But  his  power 
for  evil  has  passed  away,  wmle  hers  for  good  remains,  and  must  remain  in  the 
immortal  works  for  which  she  suffered,  and  which  she  left,  ^  a  legacy  of  love,*  to 
France  and  to  the  worid. 

*  Corinne  *  and  *  Les  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,'  are  the 
works  which  M.  Constant  conceives  to  be  the  most  imperishable  monuments  of 
the  mental  glory  of  de  Stael.  With  *  Corinne '  all  readers  are  well  acouainted— > 
all  have  felt  and  eulogized  the  beauties  in  which  it  abounds.  The '  Considera- 
tions sur  la  Revolution  *  are  leSs  generally  known,  yet  are  they  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  all-comprehensive  mind  of  the  authoress.  From  this  work  M . 
C3onstant  gives  copious  and  judicious  extracts,  accompanied  by  enlightened 
commentaries,  which  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  pass  over. 

The  philosophical  opinions  or  M.  B.  Constant  are  advocated  with  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  and  his  arguments  are  of  the  most  liberal.  His  political  opinions 
are  sometimes  distinguished  by  that  kind  of  liberality  which  bath  a  leaning  all 
one  way :  and  hence  he  puts  mrth  assertions — very  liberal  no  doubt — which  we 
will  not  require  him  to  verify  upon  oath.  For  instance,  the  following :  *  The 
English  aristocracy,*  he  says,  *  had  never  till  our  times  proved  itself  the  enemy 
of  the  people.  Family  bonds  united  it  almost  with  the  democracy,  and  it  was, 
not  rarely,  found  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.    Now-a-days  matters  are  altered. 

It  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  feudalism  which  is  falling,  and  which 

must  give  rise  to  a  new  state  of  things.'  This  palpable  nonsense  may  be  left  to 
itself;  as  the  diumals  write,  *  comment  is  superfluous.'  M.  Constant  thinks 
that  Europe  suffered  by  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  because  that  statesman  was  more 
English  than  cosmopolitan.  In  the  Utopia  of  the  author  there  may  be  a  corps 
de  reserve  of  cosmopolitan  ministers,  and,  without  undervaluing  them,  we  must 
say  that  the  more  English  our  minbters  have  been,  the  more  have  they  *  done 
the  state  good  service,'  and  ameliorated  the  condition  of  mankind  at  large. 

From  politics  M.  B.  Constant  proceeds  to  poetry,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  literary  men  in  Germany.  It  is  not  the  least  of  triumphs 
achieved  by  those  inde&tigable  labourers,  that  France  herself^France,  who  had 
treated  the  Germans  with  unceasing  levity  and  scora — now  acknowledges  their 
superior  and  vast  attainments.  In  the  following  passage  we  fully  coincide, 
arid  with  it  conclude  our  notice  on  the  *  Melanges.* 

'  Stationary  minds  may  declare,  as  they  will,  that  innovations  corrupt  the 
taste  of  the  public.  Public  taste  becomes  not  corrupted — it  approves  what  is 
natural  and  true — it  rejects  what  outrages  truth,  or  departs  from  nature  by  ex* 
'  aggeration.  The  public  has  an  instinct  truly  admirable,  one  which  has  already 
traced  the  necessary  limits  for  reconciling  order  with  liberty  in  political  exigen. 
cies.  This  instinct  labours,  and  succeeds,  in  placing  religion  in  its  proper 
sphere  between  incredulity  and  ^aticism,  and  it  will  succeed  in  influencing 
literature,  and  restraining  the  writer,  without  fettering  him.* 

£ssai  sur  les  Ancietmes  AssemhUes  Nationales  de  la  Savoie  et  du  Pihnont,  Sfc, 

Par  le  C.  G.  dal  Poao.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1829.    8vo. 
This  is'  a  valuable  volume,   full  of  critical  knowledge  and  information  on  a 
sul^ect  scarcely  never  honestly  inquired  into*  ^  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
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poUtieal  history  of  Italy  daring  tho  middk  agtt,  and  Mcsenafj  for  any  om  «W 
wiflbet  to  know^what  was  the  political  state  of  Upper  Italy  before  the  times  of 
Charles  V^  the  sovereiga  whom  the  Italians  ought  to  detest  more  than  any 
other;  for  it  is  from  him  that  the  decline  of  the  Peninsula  has  its  date,  and  it  ia 
owing  to  his  accursed  bigotry  and  despotism,  that  the  nation  has  been  reduced 
to  the  deplorable  politioil  condition  under  which  it  at  present  groans.     It  is, 
moreofer,  a  book  possessing  the  mat  quality  of  beine  h  propos,  since  it  comes' to 
show  that  no  one  acqoainti^  with  these  matters  can  honestly  say  that  Piedmont 
and  Savoy  were  always  a  despotic  govemmenL    This  absord  and  wicked  thesis 
has  been  lately  supported  by  a  certain  Count  Napione  di  Cocdnato,  a  man  with 
great  pretences  to  erudition,  and  a  still  greater  degree  of  court  adulation  and 
Jesuitical  gloss  about  him.  .He,  the  ke«>er  of  the  royal  archives  inPiedmont^  has 
given  us  to  understand  that  the  EtmU  O^n^rmur  of  Piedmont  were  nothing  but  in- 
significant meetings  of  persons,  very  humbly  petitioning  the  sovereign,  who  might 
entirely  and  without  aoy  difficulty  reject  their  addresses.    This  noble  writer 
thought,  perhans,  that  history  could  no»  be  studied  out  of  the  Piedmonteee 
ardhives,  when  be  tried  to  pass  off  such  a  wilful  and  unworthy  perversion  ni 
facts.    But  wherever  men  exist  who  hr.ve  paid  any  attention  to  thesubje^  th^ 
all  are  found  to  agree  that  the  govemmenu  of  the  middle  ages,  througho«a 
Europe,  were  as  far  from  being  despotic  as  Count  Naokme  u  from  being  a  can- 
did author  and  a  learned  critic,  although  he  may  be  believed  to  be  both  where 
his  nonsense  about  the  importance  of  the  EtmU-OhiArmuf  dm  Pkmoni  is  taken 
for  sterling  gold. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  little  JSstai  at  the  bead  of  this 
notice,  for  his  clever  and  unanswerable  exposition  of  Napione's  bad  fiiitb,  as 
well  as  for  his  gentlemanly  manner  in  giving  it.  We,  indeed,  can  more  admire 
than  imitate  his  temper ;  for  though  we  can  behave  mildly  to  writers  coo- 
ceming  opinionM^  the  wilful  perversion  of  facU  by  histotians,  who  affect 
such  hypocritical  veneration  for  truth,  makes  onr  very  blood  boil.  Count  dal 
Pozso  has  with  great  patience  collected  from  authentic  documents  abundant 
proo£i  that  the  JCtats  Oiniraux  in  Piedmont  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  ail 
other  political  assemblies  of  the  same  age.  He  has  shown  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  collect  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  has  given  a  general 
importance  to  his  work  by  proving  in  what  manner  the  liberties  of  the  country 
of  which  he  speaks  have  been  annihilated.  It  must,  moreover,  be  of  interest  for 
his  countrymen,  and  it  is  not  without  some  for  ouiselves,  to  remark  the  way 
in  which  a  rebellion  of  the  nobilitv  in  Savoy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  at  length  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  The 
rebels,  who  had  been  condemned,  were  recalled,  their  estates  were  restored  to 
them,  and  all  party  dissensions  were  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion ;  in  conse« 
quence  of  which,  the  issue  rendered  the  state  more  firm  and  powerful  than  it 
was  before  the  explosion.  This  conduct  of  the  then  sovereign  certainly  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  Piedmontese  govemmeuL  But  in  those 
days  men  of  a  more  patriotic  mind  were  at  the  helm  of  the  affiiirs.  The  real 
service  of  their  sovereign  was  what  the  ministers  had  most  at  heart,  and  the 
treacherous  and  wily  councils  of  a  rival  power,  like  the  Austrian,  whose  interests 
are  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  Piedmont,  were  not  listened  to,  as  thev  are  at 
present  by  the  Cabinet  of  Turin.  Now  the  advisers  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty 
play  the  game  of  Prince  Metternich,  betraying  their  trust  and  their  country,  and 
persecuting  their  fellow-cilizens,  to  please  a  foreign  tyrant.  But  if  the  fruit  of 
misgovern roent  fall  on  the  nation,  the  diserace  does  not  fail  to  attend  the  name 
of  the  Piedmontese  administration,  which  has  misgoverned  that  country  from 
1821  to  our  own  days.  ' 

We  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of  the  book  before  us,  strongly  encou- 
raging the  author  to  pursue  his  useful  and  praiseworthy  labours*.    We  ^rpose 
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to  speak  fomewhat  at  length  of  the  work,  when  completed,  and  to  lay  before  onr 
reaaera  an  abridgement  of  the  important  information,  which  we  expect  it  will 
contain,  judging  from  the  able  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  in  this 
first  volume. 

X#a  Muiique  mite  H  la  Portie  de  tout  le  monde.    Par  M.  Fetis,  Redacteur  de 
la  Revue  Musicale.    Paris,  1830.  1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the  just  perception  of  harmonious  effect  be  the 
result  of  -study  only.  M.  Fetis  thus  replies  to  the  question.  '  If,'  he  says^ 
*  I  were  to  speak  en  artiste,  I  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  should 
say  with  pride  that,  for  me,  there  are  certain  delights  in  music,  which  will  never 
be  the  portion  of  men  of  the  world ;  I  would  maintain  that  these  delights  were 
the  liveliest  of  all,  in  order  to  show  more  forcibly  the  kind  of  superiority,  which 
a  special  knowledge  gives  me.  But  it  is  not  with  this  view  that  I  have 
written  my  book.  My  object  is  to  indicate  the  means  for  increasing  enjoyment, 
and  directing  the  judgment,  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  novitiate 
which  few  have  time,  or  inclination  to  perform.* 

M.  Fetis  continues  in  the  same  spirit  of  plain  speaking  throughout  the 
work,  which,  after  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  oDJect,  origin,  an4  power 
of  music,  initiates  the  reader  in  the  mysteries  of  intonation,  vocalization,  &c. 
Then  follow  the  author's  notices  of  melody  and  harmony,  and  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  voice^  which  latter  closes  this  part  of  the  work. 

M.  Fetis  has  furnished  some  highly  curious  details  on  the  subject  of  instru- 
mental music.  Each  instrument  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation,  in 
which  its  origin,  history,  object,  resources,  and  effects,  are  accurately  given ;  to 
all  which  are  added  biographical  notices  of  the  artists  who  have  contributed  to 
the  improvements  and  success  of  particular  instruments.  His  reflections  on  in- 
strumental execution,  will  be  read  with  advantage  both  by  amateurs  and 
artists. 

The  work  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  prejudices  of  the  learned  and  un- 
learned in  musical  matters;  and  here  M.  Fetis  is  very  happy  in  his  criticisms. 

In  style  this  volume  is  a  gratifying  exception  to  the  generality  of  works  on 
music.  M.  Fetis  is  evidently  an  erudite  scholar,  a  liberal  critic,  and  learned 
professor  of  his  art ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  his  work  will  be  extensively  circu- 
lated, possessing,  as  it  does,  every  quality  which  can  recommend  it  to  enlight- 
ened patronage. 

Pr^ugie  dee  lUputatione.     Par  J.  B.  Salgues.     Paris,  1829. 

This  is  a  work  full  of  satirical  power.  Vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  political 
quackery  are  *  shown  up*  in  their  native  beauties.  But  the  author  is  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  genuine  ability,  wherever  he  finds  it.  He 
is  a  friend  to  genius,  to  plain  speaking,  and  plain  dealing,  and  of  course  a  foe 
to  pretension,  to  intrigue,  to  all  the  damnable  practices  which  constitute  the 
e^avoir  vivre  of  these  unrivalled  days.  One  extract  we  shall  make  from  the 
¥fork  to  show  that  the  author*  loves  women  much,  but  truth  more,*  as  Madame 
de  Genlis  will  acknowledge  with  less  than  her  ordinary  equanimity. 

*  I  know,*  says  M.  Salgnes,  '  all  that  can  be  said  by  men  known  in  France 
l>y  the  name  of  Frondeura.  They  will  contend  that  Madame  la  comtesse  de 
Genlis,  with  some  talent  and  very  little  knowledge,  has  given  herself  up  to  such 
an  excess  of  self-love,  that  she  has  become  perfectly  ridiculous ;  that  she  has 
perceived  no  greater  merit  than  her  own  ;  that  she  has  simply  believed  herself 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  social  order ;  a  pattern  of  the  church  militant ;  a  for- 
tunate rival  of  the  celebrated  magpie,  which  maintains  a  thesis  de  omni  re 
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«ettllr— that  is,  on  all  that  can  be  known ;  that,  in  attadEing  all  repntations,  in 
meddling  with  all  kinds  of  interests,  she  has  justly  drawn  upon  herself  the 
most  pointed  reprisals ;  that,  like  the  moontain  in  labour,  she  pretended  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  her  parturition  of  trifles ;  that  of  the  hundred 
volumes  from  her  pen,  scarcely  eight  or  ten  will  descend  to  posterity ;  that  her 
style  is  habitually  easy  and  lowing,  but  that  it  is  also  deficient  in  splendour 
and  power ;  that  her  yecse  is  still  weaker  than  her  prose ;  and  that  by  giring 
herself  such  abundant  praise,  she  has  prevented  others  from  giring  her  anj. 
That  her  pretensions  to  piety,  that  the  war  which  she  has  dedar^  against 
philosophy  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  ridicule ;  because  pietj  without 
charity,  and  the  practice  of  the  evangelical  virtues,  is  generally  nothing  but 
quackery,  to  which  hypocrisy  and  vice  have  recourse  to  conceal  their  deform  it  j; 
and  because  sincere  piety  is  humble,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  tolerant,  while 
Madame  de  Genlis  is  constantly  vain,  jealous,  full  of  hatred,  meddling,  in* 
tolerant,*  Ice. 

Several  others  are  disposed  of  in  an  equally  merciful  manner ;  and  we  would 
observe,  that  though,  in  many  instances,  the  severity  has  been  well  deserved,  yet 
occasionally  it  falls  on  follies  which  are  harmless,  and  on  fitults  that  must  be 
more  leniently  judged,  or  verily,  few  men  will  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Salgues. 

L'Espagne  tou»  Jet  Rois  de  la  Maiton  de  Bourbon,  on  Mhnohres  relailfs  k 
VHiitohe  de  cede  Nation  depuis  VAvinement  de  PhiUp  V.  en  700,  jusfi^k  la 
Mort  de  Charles  en  1788.  Ecrits  en  Anglais  sur  des  documens  originauz, 
in^its,  par  W.  Coxe,  Auteur  de  THistoire  de  la  Maison  d'Autriche,  traduits 
en  Fran9ais  avec  des  notes  et  des  additions  par  Don  Andres  Muriel. 
6  vob.  8vo.    Paris. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  reward  the  attention  of  those  inleresled  in  the 
Spanish  history,  during  the  eii^hteenth  century.  Senhor  Muriel  is  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  long  resident  in  Paris,  but  in  the  improvement  and  compleUon  of 
Coxe*s  work,  he  has  evinced  no  party  spirit,  nor  any  other  distinctive  quality 
than  those  belonging  to  him,  as  a  learned  and  judicious  Spaniard.  Without 
altering  the  text  of  his  original,  he  corrects  in  some  cases  by  notes,  in  others  bv 
supplementary  remarks,  all  that  calls  for  such  animadversion  in  the  British 
author,  who,  though  conscientious  and  candid,  has,  perhaps,  tak^i  a  some- 
what partial  view  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  between  England,  France 
and  Spain,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  views  of  Senhor  Muriel  on  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  and  on  the  effects  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  are  sound 
and  well  digesteo.  .It  is  manifest  that  the  writer  must  have  made  bis  subject 
the  study  of  years,  and  that  he  has  consulted  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  Caries  III.,  an  important  epoch  in  the  modem  history  of 
Spain,  as  pointing  out  the  means  to  be  pursued  for  restoring  that  misgoverned 
country  to  that  state,  for  which  its  great  resources  so  eminently  qualify  it.  The 
minute  designation  of  the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  towards  this  end,  given  by 
Senhor  Muriel,  is  worthy  of  serious  attention  from  all  patriotic  Spaniards  of 
what  party  soever.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  as  to  points  of  literature  are 
not  so  unexceptionable.  Nor  will  many  Spaniards  agree  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  expeditions,  and  the  eflbru  made  for  the  re-esUblishment  of 
Spanish  influence  in  Italy.  But  these  slight  matters  form  no  essential  draw- 
back on  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which  is  fully  deserving  of  the  appre- 
ciation which  it  has  met  with  from  the  government  in  Spain— the  author  having 
been  rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  the  royal  order  of  Carlos  UL 
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J^Mol  de  StatUltque  ghMle  de  la  Rusiie.    Par  M.  J  H.  Schweitzler.    Paris 

et  Strasbourg,  1829. 

Tnc  want  of  a  good  geagrashical  and  political  manual  of  the  present  state  of 
Russia  has  been  long  sensibly  felt.  The  woiks  of  Leclerc  and  Tooke  make  us 
very  imperfecthf  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  that  country  under  the  reign 
of  Catherine  IL ;  and  those  of  Raymond  and  Lesur,  composed  at  the  period  of 
the  French  invasion,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
have  not  only  a  slight  tint  of  that  colouring,  but  are  besides  not  very  exact,  and 
are  formed  of  materials  of  the  date  of  Paul  L  The  description  given  of  Russia 
in  the  geography  of  Malte-Brun  was  more  satisfactory  as  regards  its  geology, 
agroQomique,  and  the  comparative  study  of  languages;  but  the  topographical 
information  was  not  always  exact,  nor  did  the  author  draw  a  picture  applicable 
.to  the  general  character  of  the  empire.  A  similar  work,  by  M.  A.  Babbi»  is 
executed  with  more  care ;  but  its  form  (that  of  one  large  sheet)  does  not  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  indispensable  details,  and  has  beside  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  use  of  it  extremely  difficult  to  all,  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
:  to  possess  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 

A  residence  of  four  years  in  the  country,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  have  enabled  M.  Schweitzler  to  gain  possession  of  a  multitude  of 
documents  inaccessible  to  most  of  our  geographical  writers ;  and  these  he  has 
carefully  compared  with  those  published  by  the  most  celebrated  statiscians  pf 
Germany,  and  has  composed  an  excellent  work,  which,  under  the  modest  title 
of  an  '  Kssay  on  Statistics,'  contains  not  only  a  good  geographical  and  statistic 
account  of  Russia,  but  a  well-digested  view  of  uie  actual  state  and  history  of 
that  immense  empire.  The  plan  of  his  book  is  well  chosen,  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  multitude  of  ideas,  and  information,  which  he  would  vainly  search 
ibr  elsewhere. 

r  With  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  Schweitzler  has  adopted  the  caU 
culations  dP  M.  Hassel  as  approaching  nearest  to  truth ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  empire  consists,  exclusively  of  Poland,  of  372,636  square  miles,  of  fifteen  to 
the  degree,  and  54,323,507  inhabitants,  of  whom  45,000,000  are  slaves !  So 
that  there  are  in  Russia  145  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  sum  total  of 
the  known  revenue  amounts  to  312,197,000  roubles  in  paper,  about  11  Id.  each 
£nglish  money,  of  which  90,000,000  are  produced  by  the  monopoly  of  brandy 
alone ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see  that  almost  a  third  of  the  receipts  of  government  is 
founded  upon  encouragement  given  to  the  disgusting  vice  of  drunkenness.. 
The  annual  expenses  of  Russia  amount  to  about  300,000,000  of  roubles,  con- 
sequently the  state  would  be  in  continual  pecuniary  embarrassments,  if  it  did 
not  possess  other  secret  revenues,  which  are  indeed  hinted  at  in  M.  Schweitzler's 
book. 

The  national  debt  bearing  interest  amounted,  in  the  year  1824,  to  847,341,010 
francs.  A  commission,  instituted  in  1817,  laboured  at  the  gradual  reduction 
of  this  debt,  and  also  the  abolition  of  paper  money,  the  amount  of  which  in 
circulation  was  about  600  millions  of  francs,  a  sum  which  made  just  double  the 
value  of  all  other  sorts  put  in  circulation  during  a  century,  viz.  from  1718  to 
1818. 

The  absolute  sum  total  of  the  forces  is  650,300  men,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  20,000  officers  of  all  ranks.  The  fleet  is  composed  of  34  vessels  of  the 
hne,  19  frigates,  9  corvettes,  and  as  many  brigs. 

In  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  all  power  emanates  from  the  sovereign,  whose 
authority  is  without  participation  or  control,  and  which  no  charter  or  capitu- 
lation has  ever  attempted  to  moderate.  Formerly,  however,  the  great  lords  or 
^  Boyards*   were  not  without  influence  at  the  court  of  the  czars,  and  their 
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ofdowancei  coMif  ncfd  by  thb  fona,  'The  Gnmd  l>ake  kas  qraewn,-^       • 
Bojmrds  h^wt  •pproved,  ice.'    At  all  timet,  kmetav  tl&»  voioe  was  mhv       | 
Dominai  ihao  rnl,  and  Peter  tbe  Great  bad  little  troable   in  acppreiiiig  it 
altogether.    This  reforming  mooardi  rid  bimaelf  likewme  ci 
more  emban—iiig,  that  of  the  patriarchal  chair  ;aBd  tmc^hmi 
power  has  beco  tnily  vnUmited,  and  the  Rusmui  mooarcby  tke  i 
and  abaolote  in  Eofope,  ahhoogh  the  detcrminatkma  of  the  i 

hmtlvl  to  the  liberal  derelopemeDt  of  the  natioa,  this  atmeoce  of  all  iwtrkiioa 
to  the  sofereigB  will  maj  be  regarded  as  a  besc6t  in  Hwiaia^  vithovt  which  the 


aristocracy  wookl  press  more  heavily  than  they  do  upon  the  mum  of  the  poptk^ 
latioo.  Unity  and  power  are  there,  as  they  ooee  were  id  ¥i9aoe,  the  only 
cooditioii  of  the  possible  emancipatioii  of  the  people  Id  a  ttHmCry  where 
there  is  no  other  fnidamental  hiw  than  the  will  or  caprice  of  him  who  gaweam, 


there  will  naturally  occnr  mvoj  and  great  abuses  of  power     km,  owtainiy, 
tmder  an  esligfaieDed  prince  than  others,  yet  DOthiDg  csm  miuiely  DteteDi 
them ;  and  wbm  despotism  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  adainistraftkm,  um  beat 
intentions  of  the  monarch  remain  often  without  elect.    In  1B14, 
astounded  bis  allied  brethren  by  loudly  prodaimiag  the  princi|iie 
stronger  than  the  sovereign;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  bdieve  with  M. 
that  since  then  jostiee  Iom  taken  the  place  of  despotian  in 
is  obliged  to  eoraem  himself  that  it  not  tmlreqacBtly  atrikct 
ud  couitien. 

The  nobility  were  always  numeroos  in  Rosaia,  being  generally 
ofthevarioiis  offices  of  tbe  state.  They  formed  also  the  base  and  the  priDOjMl 
element  of  the  armies  of  the  grand  dnkes.  Ahhoogh  bending  ooder  the 
weight  of  a  despotic  sceptre,  and  always  bumble  in  tbe  presence  of  the  cnr, 
never  was  a  nobility  more  nigent  or  presuming  on  their  biith  or  aonuiied 
rights ;  from  which  continually  resulted,  amongst  the  most  iOustnona  fmwiriM, 
the  most  serious  disputes  and  rivalries.  Before  taking  ofice  or  euteiiog  any 
service,  every  nobleman  eiamined  most  particularly  wlat  were  the  Dfctensioas 
of  those  from  whom  he  vras  to  take  orders,  comparing  those  of  his  nitnre  ohiaf 
with  his  own.  This  was  a  state  of  things  vriuch  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  die- 
cussions  to  which  there  was  no  end. 


Feodor,  in  1661,  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  by  declaring  fhtd,  mentakme 
'  isedallther*  * 


was  eligible  to  honours  and  employments,  and  he  caused 
Telating  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  empire  to  be  bmuL  Pelcr  the  Gfsst 
finding  his  nobility  unmanageable,  and  opposed  to  his  system  of  refeim,  set 
htroself  the  task  of  subduing  them  by  competition.  He  created,  therefore,  a 
second  order  of  nobility,  besides  the  counts  and  barons  of  die  empire,  lo  whiA 
merit  and  services  only  could  gain  access,  and  which  he  raised  even  above  the 
old  hereditary  nobility.  A  new  hierarchy  of  rank  vras  also  inlrodoced  in  17S1, 
and  all  officers,  civil  ai>d  military,  were  included  in  fourteen  dasics,  of  which 
the  first  eight  conferred  hereditary,  and  the  others  persooal  nobdity.  Ikii 
important  measure  is  at  the  present  moment  in  full  force,  with  some  shglit 
modification:!  made  by  Catherine  II.  It  was  eicellent  for  the  tisMS  of  PMer; 
but  offers  now  several  serious  inconveniences,  and  visibly  hurts  the  piugitss 
of  civilization.  It  increases,  in  the  first  place,  the  nobility  almost  to  in&u^, 
sihl  strips  the  middle  class  of  all  its  most  distinguished  members,  or  rather 
prevents  entirely  the  existence  of  it,  by  taking  from  the  arts  and  industry  men 
who  would  have  contributed  to  their  success,  were  they  not  thus  forced  to  snp 
port  a  rank  which  has  generally  no  accordance  whatever  with  their  fortoDe. 

The  central  point  of  all  administration  in  Rossia  is  the  monarch  himself  'oi 
it  is  to  his  sanction  that  all  measures  of  importance  most  be  submitted. 

Tbree  other  bodies,  however,  take  also  a  lending  psit  in  the  adflunistnaioB,  sod 
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tfiete  are*  the  council  of  the  empire,  the  senate,  and  the  holy  synod.  To  the 
first  every  afiair  of  consequence  connected  with  internal  policy  is  referred,  and 
to  it  the  Emperor  himself  refers  those  things  which  he  does  not  choose  to  decide 
upon.  The  senate  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  body  of  the  state; 
and,  although  it  has  in  &ct  lost  much  of  its  influence,  its  ordonnanoes  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  only  the  emperor  has  the  power  to  arrest  their  effects.  It 
would  exercise  an  authority  much  more  salutary,  however,  if  the  formalities 
were  simplified,  and  if,  instead  of  a  pretended  gratuitous  procedure,  it  was 
permitted  to  put  an  end  to  the  gross  corruption  of  the  inferior  judges.  The 
nol^  sjrnod  is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Greco-RuSsian  church ;  the  exe- 
cutive power,  nevertheless,  is,  like  all  other,  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and 
by  him  confided  to  his  secretaries  of  state,  the  union  of  whom  forms  a  sort  of 
fourth  body,  but  subordinate  to  the  great  bodies  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken. 
At  all  times  the  authority  of  ministers  is  special  and  individual ;  and  certain 
measures  only  are  submitted  by  them  to  the  discussion  of  the  committee.  They 
make  their  reports  to  the  emperor,  who  forwards  them,  as  well  as  the  annual 
accounts,  immediately  to  the  senate,  one  of  whose  attributes  is  to  control  the 
ministers. 

The  local  administration  is  confided  to  governors,  general  and  civil.  The 
first,  amounting  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  comprehend  three  or  four  govern- 
ments, and  are  generally  held  by  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  at  least  lieute- 
nant-generals, who  command  at  the  same  time  all  the  troops  stationed  in  their 
different  districts.  Besides  being  endowed  with  great  power,  these  governors- 
general  enjoy  exdosive  rights.  The  senate  may  demand  an  account  of  their 
actions ;  but  the  emperor  alone  can  reprimand  them,  or  inflict  on  them  any 
punishment  Russia  contains  fifty •  one  of  these  governments.  In  its  origimu 
extent  one  government  comprised  300,000  or  400,000  miles ;  but  at  present 
this  rule  admits  of  numerous  exceptions,  there  being  a  variety  of  subdivisions, 
created  or  altered  according  to  circumstances. 

HUtoire  de  PkiUppe  Augutte.     Par  Monsieur  Capefigue.     4  vols.    8vo« 

Paris,  1829. 

Ma.  Capefigue  is  truly  a  roan  of  talent.  It  is  no  easy  matter  now-a-days  to 
conciliate  critical  fevour.  The  claimants  are  too  numerous  and  the  journalist  too 
much  occupied — his  pases  or  columns  too  crowded— and  sometimes  (rarely  of 
course)  His  Sublimity  himself  too  indolent  for  the  favourable  notice  of  any  but 
ready-made  reputations,  and  such  rising  ones,  as  advance  under  the  sheltering 
wing  of  *  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine.'  Mr.  Capefigue,  however,  had  no 
sooner  published  the  work  under  consideration,  than  the  critical  among  his 
countrymen  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  depth  of  his  historical  views  and 
the  elegance  of  his  style. 

*  I  have  been  reproached,'  says  the  author  in  a  note,  p.  185  of  the  third 
Tolume,  *  with  having  too  frequently  quoted  the  poet-biographer  of  the  king. 
This  observation  argues  an  ignorance  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  poem. 
Guillaume  le  Breton  is  full  of  details  of  great  value  concerning  the  events 
which  he  narrates.  He  followed  the  king,  and  was  present  in  all  the  wars  un- 
dertaken,' &c.  But  what  are  these  so  precious  details  ?  Sometimes  they  tell 
us  how  the  moon  rises,  at  others  how  the  sun  sets,  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetic 
description;  now  the  humid  earth  evaporates;  now  the  barons,  embarked  for 
Palestine,  cast  their  riches  into  the  sea  to  escape  from  shipwreck ;  here  the 
Count  of  StPaul,  like  to  the  sparrow-hawk  which  disperses  the  affrighted  canary- 
birds— there  a  Homeric  battle,  in  which  the  reader  is  regaled  with  the  compli- 
mentary salutations  addressed  to  each  other  by  the  combatants. 
.    If  we  follow  the  historian  in  his  description  of  the  plunder  to  which  the 
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warriors  of  the  time  were  addicted,  we  are  astonished  and  not  a  little  &tigned 
with  the  paintings  of  Guillaume  le  Breton.  It  will  perhaps  be  more  interesting 
to  take  a  view  of  the  history  of  Engutvrand,  whose  shoulders  were  lofty  like 
towers  :^ 

*  From  the  size  of  his  shoulders  it  is  evident  that  he  was  of  gri^^aotic  stature: 
listen  to  his  sad  and  pitiable  case.  lie  assisted  at  the  siege  of  a  town — I  do 
not  know  which ;  ana,  like  a  true  Goliah  as  he  was»  he  had  the  temerfty  to 
insult  the  besieged  on  the  ramparts.  Great  was  the  rage  of  the  enemy ;  but  a 
large  buckler,  lx>me  before  him  by  a  man  at  arms,  defiended  him  against  the 
arrows  of  the  archers,  and  the  poor  townsmen  were  fain  to  take  his  injuries  in 
patience.  Then  a  very  short  dwarf  took  it  into  his  bead  to  play  him  a  trick  in 
nis  way.  He  ge*s  possession,  by  means  of  a  strong  cord  and  a  stone-bow,  of 
the  buckler,  and  bears  it  off.  The  giant  is  left  exposed,  and  hlls  under  the 
darts  of  the  enemy.* 

This  twaddle  is,  as  Shylock  saith,  '  sufficient.* 

The  historian,  who  discharges  his  duty  properly,  will  surround  bimself  by  all 
the  documents  relative  to  the  period  of  which  he  writes.  Possessing  these 
indispensable  originals,  he  makes  them  the  subject  of  long  and  severe  study. 
By  careful  examination  and  collation,  he  separates  the  true  from  the  &lse,  the 
certain  irom  the  doubtful;  and  at  length,  after  having  long  reflected  on  men 
and  things,  he  proceeds  to  make  known  his  results  and  decisions.  No  obscure 
chronicler,  from  whom  he  has  shaken  off  the  dust  of  ages,  can  rise  against  him, 
Imd  exclaim,  •  Give  me  back  my  own  I' 

Such  is  not  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Capefigue.  Guillaume  le  Breton, 
Matthew  Paris,  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  and  some  other  annalists  of  that 
period,  have  been  subject  to  his  historic  shears,  and  the  harlequin  dress  of  bis 
own  work, 

*  A  work  of  shreds  and  patches,* 
is  made  up  of  pasted  pilfering. 

It  is  true  that  a  reader,  who  seeks  only  for  amusement  and  instruction,  will 
trouble  himself  but  little  how  these  have  been  procured,  so  that  they  be  in  the 
book  which  he  peruses.  But  Mr.  Capefigue  has  evinced  no  taste  in  his  larce- 
oies—lhey  are  petty  enough,  but  extremely  clumsy,  and  manifest  to  every  eye. 
So  ridiculous  and  extravagant  are  some  of  the  useless  details  which  he  has 
borrowed  to  make  up  his  volumes,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  him  who  could  have  put  them  forth  at  this  time  of  day.  What 
amusement  or  instruction  is  obtainable  from  a  perusal  of  such  lucubrations  ? 
Is  it  indispensable,  when  writing  the  history  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  adopt 
the  barbarous  style  and  pitiful  philosophy  of  that  dark  period — looking  on  the 
events  of  the  time  with  the  narrowest  views  of  the  contemporaneous  mind  ? 
Assuredly  not. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Capefigue  occasionally  frees  bimself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  chroniclers — nay,  in  some  instances,  he  displays  a  talent  capable  of 
attaining  the  true  historical  dignity ; — but  a  culpable  negligence  pervades  the 
principal  portion  of  his  work.  The  most  important  episode  of  the  period,  and 
that  deserving  of  the  most  careful  treatment,  is  the  sanguinary  crusade  directed 
against  the  Albigenses.  Mr.  Capefigue  has  been  particularly  careless  on  this 
subject.  Not  content  with  according  the  epithet  piou»  to  the  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty fanatic  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  crusade,  he  collects,  seemingly 
with  delight,  all  the  ridiculous  accusations  brought  forward  by  the  clergy  in 
order  to  kindle  the  pile  of  intolerant  and  murderous  bigotry.  *  These  new 
puritans,'  says  the  author,  without  being  aware  of  the  anachronism,  '  main- 
tained an  equalization  of  property,  and  laid  it  down  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
every  man  who  believed  himself  inspired  might  speak  the  word  of  heaven  and 
teach  the  faith  of  ChrisC 

'It 
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'  It  was  at  length  discovered  that  the  wires  of  the  perfect,  when  pregnaDt, 
destroyed  their  children,  to  avoid  procreation.* 

^  At  this  period  the  Albigenses  had  a  superior  clergy — and  a  supreme  pontiff 
of  heres^  was  even  talked  of.' 

*•  I  have  drawn  all  these  details  from  the  register  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse.* 
.  A  rare  authority,  truly,  this— the  Dominicans  1  And  Mr.  Capefigue,  thus 
supported,  comes  forward  to  palliate  the  barbarity  of  those  hooded  butchers. 

It  is  soiiewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Capefigue,  in  describing  the  ceremony 
which  consecrated  the  usurpation  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  has  not  a  word  of 
iDdignation  against  that  feudal  brigand  whose  ferocity  strewed  the  fairest,  aod 
before  his  time  the  happiest,  provinces  of  France  with  the  bones  of  the  slain. 
He  coldly  recounts  the  treachery  to  which  the  noble  Vicomte  de  Beziers  fell  a 
▼ioUm.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count  of  Nevers  had  refused  the 
inTwtiture  of  the  vsMfmhed  provinces.  '  We  will  not  have  them,'  they  said, 
*  for  we  can  by  no  means  rob  a  man  of  noble  race,  so  treacherously.*  And 
when  in  the  army  of  the  Croises  a  man  is  found  base  enough  to  accept  what 
was  so  nobly  refused  by  others,  the  only  reflection  it  elicits  from  Mr.  Capefigue 
is,  that  <  EfKiy  one  remarked  his  stately  appearance  under  the  ducal  coronet 
and  robes ;  he  was  Tery  tall ;  with  fair  and  flowing  hair,  which  proved  his 
Franc  origin ;  and  his  body  graceful,  active,  and  firm  in  all  its  movements.* 
Verily  these  be  rare  qualifications  for  a  viscount— *or  a  life-guardsman. 

We  need  make  no  comment  on  this  preposterous  passage.  The  contejnptible 
views  of  the  writer  in  all  matters  relative  to  religious  and  political  freedom,  are 
every  way  worthy  of  his  indolence,  unblushing  negligence,  and  bungling 
attempts  at  the  now  fully  matured  art  of  book-making. 

'   RomCf  Londres,  et  Paris,    Par  M«  de  Saint  Maurice.    1  vol.  8vo.    1830. 

This' title  would  seem  to  announce  a  work,  descriptive  and  comparative  of  the 
state  of  the  three  capitals.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  from  the  wbh  of 
the  livelv  author  than  to  weary  the  joyous  public  with  statistical  speculations. 
His  book  contains  a  gallery  of  portraits,  of  which  the  originals  cannot  be 
doubted  :  and  these  being  no  less  than  the  actual  ministers,  the  said  portraits 
are  circumstantially  very  important.  The  author  takes,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do, 
the  station  of  showman  to  his  own  gallery,  and,  telon  U$  riglejt,  he  thus  addresses 
Uie  curious :— '  Walk  in,  ladies  I  walk  jn,  gentlemen !  and  see  these  wonderful 
and  interesting  creatures,  all  alive :  they  speak,  for  all  the  world,  like  natural 
persons ;  they  have  teeth  and  they  have  hands,  with  which  they  do  most  sur. 
prising  things !  Some  of  them  can  read  and  write.  The^  are  of  all  countries—- 
English,  Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese.  The  collection  is  complete,  and  is 
specially  deserving  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  by  its  singular  vanety.* 

Although  the  author  has  occasionally  borrowed  from  the  journals,  he  is  not 
liable  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism  on  that  account.  The  personages  of  whom  he 
writes  being  public  men,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  look  at  the  daily 
sources  of  politicsd  information.  The  two  first  pieces,  Rome  and  London,  are 
hut  a  prefoce  in  dialogue  to  the  third— a  prelude  to  the  late  ministerial  changes 
ia  France.  As  to  the  unity  of  design,  the  author  gives  himself  but  little  trouble 
about  it.  His  purpose  being  to  '  show  up*certain  noble  contemporaries,  he  brings 
them  on  the  scene  just  as  it  suits  him,  and  leaves  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

At  Rome  we  are  introduced  to  a  deliberative  assembly  of  Jesuits,  who  are 
engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Prince  Polignac.  In  London  the  said 
Prince  gives  a  promise  of  unqualified  submission  to  our  own  Premier ;  and  in 
Paris  we  are  present  at  the  ministerial  enthronement  of  Polignac.  This  is  all 
very  cleverly  managed;  but  we  think  that  giving  detached  passages  from 
certain  scenes  would  scarcely  be  doing  the  author  justice.  We  therefore  prefer 
giving  one  entire,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Polignac  are 
9ie  acting  characters. 

VOL.  v.— MO.  X.  2  M  SCENE 
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SCENE  IX. 

Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Weiltiigtov. 

WcLLiMOTON.  (ntt'mg  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  the  elocij — No  Potignac 
yet!  this  is  strange.  My.invitatioD  was  laconic,  and  no  less  pressing  on  tbal 
account — Napolebn*s  style.  But  the  moments  are  precious ;  as  I  ud  aecoutit- 
able  to  posteiity  for  every  minute,  for  erery  seoond.  These  Frcochmen  are  so 
thoughtless,  so  giddy  1  Well,  let  me  see— I  will  prepare  the  lesson  and  dnwr  up 
the  instructions,  to  be  given  to  my  friend  Polignac  He  is  not  a  diplomatist  of 
the  first  cbass — I  must  therefore  h!e  very  simple  and  dear,  that  be  may  undep* 
stand  me,  and  not  go  blundering  on  in  his  own  way.  But  somebody  oonui-^ 
this  is  doubtless  my  man.    IVe  a  devilish  good  mind  to  scold  him 

(Servant  enters,  announcing'  Prinee  PouevAcJ 
Show  him  in. 

Pkihce  Polignac.  Centering)''^ood  rooming* 

Wel.  Let  us  speak  Frendi,  my  dear  President. 

Pol.  (cuide,)  My  dear  President  I — If  you  desire  it,  my  Lord  Dukt,  I  will 
speak  French  ;  but  I  confess  to  yoa  that  I  thus  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  your 
Excellency. 

Wel.  And  I  am  sensible  of  it,  my  dear  President. 

Pol.  President ! — I  President !  This  is  the  delicate  pleasantry  of  an  asM^ 
able  disposition,  which  can  descend  from  the  heights  of  genius«« 

Wel.  I  speak  most  seriously^ 

Pou    Might  I  presume  then  to  enquire  of  your  Excellency— 

Wel.  Oh  let  us  lay  aside  the  protocol  of  diplomatic  politeness  the  reper- 
tory of  sickening  etiquette.  Your  hand,  my  dear  friend,  your  hand  fesieiM^ 
kU  own).  Come,  let  vain  ceremooiousoess  no  longer  raise  a  barrier  bttweeo  us. 
You  are  a  Frenchman,  and  I  also— I  am  French ;  or  at  least  I— 

Pou    How,  my  Lord  Duke  I 

Weu  Oh,  let  alone  my  dukedom. 

Pol.    Well,  Lord  Wellington— 

Wel.  Plain  Wellington,  understand  me. 

Pol.  May  I  know  what  entitles  me  to  so  much  kindness-— to  these  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  which  at  once  honour  and  surprise  me  ? 

Wel.  My  dear  Polignac,  your  character  pleases  me — ^it  has  always  pleased 
me.  The  nrst  time  I  saw  you  I  said  to  myself  '  There  is  a  brave,  an  honest 
man,  whose  physioj^omy  is  of  the  happiest — the  type  of  a  chivalrous  loyally— 
the  worthy  representative  of  French  nooility.* 

Pol.  In  truth,  my  Lord  Duke — no,  no — my  dear  Duke— Lord  Wellragtoii 
-*alas  f  I  know  not  what  I  say*— >pardon  me  this  confusioD— this  embarrass- 
ment— 

Weu  Don't  be  so  frightened — come,  let  us  be  seated — (he  drawe  a  ckah^ 
and  Prince  Polignac  eite  down) — but  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  friend,  not  to 
interrupt  me.  You  will  make  me  lose  the  train  of  my  ideas— -I  no  longer 
remember  where  I  was. 

Pol.  Yon  were  doing  me  the  distinguished  honour  of  i^arding  me  as  the 
representative  of  the  nobility  of  France.  It  is  true  that  my  nobility  is  of  veiy 
ancient  date :  I  am  a  true  French  gentleman— being  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  a  Roman  fiamily. .«. , 

Wel.  Ha!  I  remember  now.— When  I  had  heard  you  speak,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  appreciate  your  profound  skill,  your  surprising  sagacity,  I  said  to 
myself,  <  How  is  it  that  a  man  of  such  rare  merit  is  banished  in  the  ordinary 
station  of  an  embassr— how  b  it  that  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  support  of 
a  talent,  which  would  throw  so'rouch  splendour  round  a  government — ^which 
would  give  to  the  ancient  monarchy  its  old  preponderance  T  I  impatiently 
aviraited  an  opportunihr  for  bringing  you  forward  on  the  theatre  of  the  world— 
that  opportunity  this  day  presents  itself 

Fou 
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Pol.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  fixed'  the  attention  of  a  great*  man.  My 
merits  are  veiy  limited.    To  serve  religion — to  serve  the— 

Wbl.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  now,  my  dear  Prince— you  wan- 
der from  the  question.  You  have  long,  I  believe,  had  a  wish  to  try  your  hand 
%M  a  tninistei^— you  desire  a  j9or<efeiiiM9  ^ 

Pou  Why  *tis  true  I  should  have  no  objection-^but  only  for  the  good  of 
religion,  which  is  quotidianly  outra^gped,  to  defend  the  monarchy,  and  stifle 
anarchy— not  for  my  interests-^ 

Wel.  Oh  leave  such  considerations  to  your  Quotidienne,  to  your  Oaxeite. 
For  heaven^s  sake,  leave  off  these  repetitions,  which  savour  too  much  of  1815. 
Confess  lo  me  frankly  that  yon  wish  to  be  minister. 

Pol.  Well,  my  dear  Duke,  k portefeuiUe  is  the  object  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes — ah,  if  I  had  it! — But  I  have  no  longer  any  hop&— for  I  have  made  a 
doaen  joumies  to  Paris,  and  to  no  purpose.  Always  to  return  empty-handed, 
and  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the  Parisian  and  London  papers — all  this  begins 
lo  make  me  despair  of  the  monarchy. 

Wel.  And  you  alone  can  save  it^sH  not  eo  f  The  country  is  always  in 
danger,  when  one  vnshes  to  be  minister.  I  said  as  much  myself,  when  I  aspired 
to  Canning^s  place.  But  supposing  that  you  we/e  minister  to-morrow— or 
even  to-day— 

Pol.   Or  even  to-day  t 

Wel.  Or  to-morrow,  or  next  day— a  few  days  more  or  less  don't  alter  the 
business.  But  to  be  brief— supposing  that  I  should  procure  for  you  this  so 
much  desired  ministry-^f,  by  my  influence,  /  should  raise  you  to  the  Presi- 
dtncy  of  the  Council— 

POl.  a  porttfeuilU  for  me  I  I  should  expire  with  delight— I  should  die 
content ! 

Weu  Living— not  dying— is  the  question  here.  Supposing,  as  I  had  the 
honour  of  saying,  to  you,  that  you  became  First  Minister  in  France — would  you 
be  grateful  ? 

Pol.  My  gratitude  should  finish  but  with  my  life.  I  would  esteem  you  my 
guardian  angel. 

Wbl.  Ob,  I  don*t  require  so  mudi  as  that— I  ask  but  little  of  you — very 
liule. 

Pol.  Speak,  my  Lord  Duke,  speak— or,  rather,  say  nothing ;  for  I  should 
never  think  I  had  done  enough  to  evince  my  gratitude  to  you. 

Weu  This  language  pleases  roe,  my  dear  Jules— but  I  exact  no  impossi- 
bility. I  prescribe  limits  to  your  gratitude ;  for  it  would  afflict  me  were  you 
to  carry  your  acknowledgments  too  fer.  You  know  how  much  I  love  France 
—all  that  I  have  done  for  her— my  intentions  have  been  calumniated. 
Pol.  Envy  always  pursues  merit ^the  shadow  following  the  body — 
Weu  Pray,  my  good  friend,  a  truce  to  these  common  places.  I  tell  you  I 
love  France,  and  wish  to  give  her  a  proof  of  my  affection.  For  example,  they 
talk  a  great  deal  of  economy  in  the  discussion  of  your  budget — now,  1  have  a 
way  of  enriching  your  treasury  by  a  hundred  millions.  If  I  were  minister,  I 
know  what  I  would  do.  I  have  a  sure  receipt— yes,  I've  discovered  the  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Pou  It  would,  of  course,  be  indiscreet  to  request  of  you  the  communication 
of  so  important  a  secret. 

Wel.  Indiscreet !  yom  indiscreet,  Polignac.— Oh,  my  friend,  listen  to  my 
plan.  You  have  a  navy,  the  maintenance  of  which  absorbs  an  enormous 
capital.  Now  what  do  you  want  with  such  a  considerable  navy?  Have  you  a 
war  to  support?  No.«<-*Well  then,  set  aside  some  twenty  vessels  of  the  line  and 

a  dozen  frigates 

Pol.  What  a  happy  idea— what  a  ray  of  light  1  Tis  true— to  what  pur- 
pose fo  many  shipt  ot  war?    A  few  brigs  are  sufficient  convoy  for  mercnant 

2  M  2  vessels. 
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ressela.    And  then,  shouW  a  war  break  out,  we  might  soon  refit  the  dismanlkd 
ships — ^*tis  the  work  of  a  week. 

Wel.  Good,  very  good,  my  dear  Jules — I  see  you  understand  the  matter 
perfectly. — Now  teli  me  what  you  think  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Pol.  I  confess  to  you  that  this  question  somewhat  confuses  me.  I  know 
well  enough  that  these  two  powers  are  now  at  war  j  but  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  much  about  it — ^tis  so  fu  off. 

Wel.  But  do  you  think  that  France  gains  much  by  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Russian  empire? 

Pol.   True— I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

Wel.  Then  France  should  desire— it  is  her  interest  to  desire — that  Mahmood 
should  continue  at  Constantinople.  Now,  my  dear  Prince,  give  me  jonr  pro- 
fession of  fiiith  relatirely  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

Pol.    It  was  a  giorious  battle  for  Christendom--anotber  battle  of  Lepanto. 

Wel.  What  mean  you  by  that?  D<Mi*t  you  see  that  the  Tictory  in  questieii 
is  not  only  a  political  crime,  but  a  stupid  blonder  ? 

Pol.    Your  pardon,  my  Lord  Duke— >I  did  not  think  of  thaL 

Wel.  Can  you,  who  are  a  good  Christian  and  a  fidthf^  dMhoIie— can  yea 
mention  Christianity  with  refemce  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  when  the  French 
fought  in  conjunction  with  English  heretics  and  Greek  schismatics  ? 

Pol.  I7aith,  that*a  true.  I  bad  not  thought  of  thal*-I  feel  confident  that 
no  one  in  France  has  thought  of  that. 

Wel.  You  abjure  then  that  inopious  glory  ?-»good!  Now,  my  dear  Jules, 
I  must  let  you  know  mv  mind.  The  Russians  threaten  Constantinople-HPie 
must  keep  them  out  of  it — and  nothing  but  a  close  alliance  b^ween  fogland, 
France,  and  Austria,  can  prevent  the  impending  nusfortune'f  The  French 
ministry  is  weak— «hrinkinffbef6ie  the  noisy  Liberd»— and  will  never  dare  to 
meet  the  question  fairiy.  Tis  you  who  must  decide  iL  Go  to  Paris— every 
thing  is  prepared  and  ripe  for  yonr  elevation— the  diair  of  ministerial  pre- 
cedency awaits  yon:  you  will  fill  it  worthily.  The  star  of  Choiseui,  ofver- 
gennes,  will  grrow  pale  before  yoo. 

Pol.  I  go— >I  go,  my  Lord  Duke.  I  will  justify  your  choice  and  your  con- 
fidence, ^t,  a  word— -I  shall  stand  in  need  of  fteth  instructions— I  can  do 
nothing  without  instructions. 

Wel.  You*re  right— I  will  enliriiten  your  inexperience  by  my  connsds.  My 
friendship  will  watch  over  you  at  Paris. 

Pol.    Excellent !    Thus,  then,  I  can  set  off  ? 

Wel.  Immediately«-there*s  no  time  to  be  lost.— The  Russians  hare  passed 
the  Balkan. 

Pol.   The  Balkan— «ood  God !— they  have  passed  the  Balkan !   Who  is  he? 

Wel.  Tis  a  chain  of  mountains— but  you  can  consult  the  nup  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Poi«  Yes,  my  dear  Duke;— and  as  the  Russiuis  have  crossed  the  Balkan, 
I  am  going  to  cross  the  Channel. 

Wel.  Good,  good— but  quick  I— set  off  for  Paris. 

Pol.  But  Fm  not  in  the  habit  of  travelling— I  may  at  least  take  a  turn  to 
the  embassy  ? 

Wel.  ]Be  it  so.    I  give  you  an  hour— no  more — for  your  pTepaxatioos. 

Pol.  Thank  you,  my  dear  Duke.  But  remember  you  promised  me  your 
instructions — ^your  advice ;— without  them  I  shall  be  in  utter  confusion. 

Wel.  By  Waterioo !  I'll  keep  my  promise. 

Pol.    Adieu,. then,  my  dear  Duke. 

(They  shake  hands  qffeetionately,  and  Prince  Pouohac  retires, 
testifying  his  gratification.) 

Wel.  Caione)  Now  there's  just  the  man  I  wanted.  He  was  right  enough  in 
asking^  me  for  instructions.    Were  I  to  let  him  go  alone,  he*d  make  fine  work 

of 
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of  it  I  He  has  at  least  one  merit — sunplicity.  Yes  I  I  will  assbt  him,  be  his 
Mentor^  bis  preceptor;— but  woe  to  the  new  Telemachus»  if  he  disobey  bis 
Snglish  Minerva. 

This  political  sally  we  hare  chosen,  not  more  as  a  specimen  of  the  author*s 
style  than  as  a  tolerable  eridence  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  with  regard 
to-  the  men  and  the  measures  of  her  present  ministry. 


CONTINENTAL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Denmark- 
A  MEW  Dictionary  of  Danish  Synonyms  has  just  appeared,  by  Messrs.  Sporon, 
Ueiberg,  Smidth,  and  Miiller. 

Messrs.  O.  Thomson  and  Thomas  Erslen,  are  about  to  give  a  Supplement  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Danish  Literature,  by  Kraft  and  Ugeruss. 

Mr.  P.  A/'HHbergie occupied  with  *  Sketches  of  his  Life  in  France/  which 
will  appear  at  Christiania. 

The  celebrated  philologist  Thorlados,  professor  of  eloquence  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  died  lately.    He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Madvig. 

Mr.  Amesen  is  engaged  with  a  Greek  and  Danish  Dictionary,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Denmark. 

A  DictioDary  of  the  Frisian  language,  by  Mr.  Fritzen,  is  in  the  press.  It 
will  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Belles  Lettres. 

Mr.  Mailing,  Minister  of  State,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  work  called 
*  Great  and  Good  Actions  of  Danes  and  Norwegians/  which  was  translated  into 
JSnglish  and  French,  has  departed  this  life. 

Bf^huUted  mid  KiUoison. — ^In  vol.  xii.  of  *  Hermes,'  a  German  journal,  edited 
by  Dr.  K.  £.  Schmid,  an  article  appeared  with  the  following  title,  '  Villoison 
and  Brondsted;  a  Supplement  to  the  History  of  Plagiarism.*  It  is  worthy  of 
attention,  as  it  treats  of  a  work  equally  known  to  the  English,  French,  and 
German  scholar,  and  of  a  man  sufficiently  celebrated  throuriiout  Europe  to 
justify  a  suspicion  c^  priori  against  the  critic.  This  is  Dr.  P.  O.  Brondsted, 
s^ent  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  at  the  papal  see ;  and  his  work 
is,  <  Voyages  and  Researches  in  Greece,  published  m  German,  French,  and 
^glish,  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denntark.* 

Before  we  enter  on  a  minute  examination  of  the  critique  in  question,  we  will 
say  a  word  of  Mr.  Brondsted.  Haying  in  1806  obtained  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  the  unirersity  of  Copenhagen,  he,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
undertook  a  journey  to  France,  intending  to  proceed  afterwards  to  Greece. 
He  spent  two  years  in  Paris,  where  the  imperial  library  was  open  to  him,  and 
in  1809  repaired  to  Italy,  whence  he'proceeded  to  Greece  in  the  folloNf^ing  year. 
Here,  in  company  with  many  celebrated  men,  as  Linckh,  Haller,  Cockerell, 
Foster,  &c.,  he  entered  on  researches,  the  fruits  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
work  aboTe*mentioned.  In  1813  he  returned  to  his  native  country;  from 
which,  seven  years  later,  he  again  set  out  to  revisit  the  Ionian  isles,  and  having 
spent  a  year  there,  came  home.  He  beppns  his  work  with  these  isles,  the  first 
▼olume  containing  a  description  of  the  isle  of  Ceos. 

The  criticism  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  begins  thus : — 'This  work 
is  a  plagiarism  from  the  notices  of  Mr.  Villoison*,  written  on  the  margin  of  the 

*  D'Aasso  de  Villoison  visited  the  island  of  Ziaceos  in  1785.  After  his  death,  in 
1805,  the  imperial  library  became  posseued  of  his  papers,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 
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edition  of  Tournefbrt,  and  from  hit  nmnnseiipts,  wliidi  Ibrm  noTO  tlum  tmkm 

quarto  Toluroes. From  what  Villoison  sajrs  of  Ceos,  Brondsted  has  takai, 

without  acknowledgment,  his  citations,  conjectures,  opiBMt,  tesolts,  ara 
eren  his  faulu  of  style  and  effaced  pasragei^  He  quetes  him  thrice — osce 
concerning  another  island,  and  the  two  rtottkttBg  tinies  in  a  note  aad  hi  a 
supplement,  in  a  manner  dfi^tgnediy  pervtne  and  mntilatad.  Wa  have  ieqnlivd 
ainoBg  men  most  calculated  to  form  a  judgment,  and,  according  to  them,  it  ts 
more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Brondsted  employed  the  papers  of  Mr.Villoison, 
even  before  ne  set  out :  after  his  return,  he  made  extracts  from  them,  during 
several  months,  in  the  royal  library/ 

Such  are  the  general  accusations  of  the  crkie ;  and  it  most  be  admitted  that, 
had  they  even  verisimilitude,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  eclipse  fi>r  ever  the 
repatation  of  a  man  who  enjoys  so  wide  a  celebrity.  But  Mr.  Brondsted  has 
not  been  without  defenders;  and  we  will  compare  their  statameots  with  the 
charges  brought  against  him,\in  order  to  arrive  at  a  jual  oondosioe  between 
the  author  and  his  critic. 

The  first  defence  of  Brondsted  appeared  in  a  Danish  joumal,  eaUed  <  Dansk 
Dtteraturtidende,*  edited  fay  Professor  P.  E.  MiiUer.  But  this  defence, 
written  in  the  mild  tone  which  distinguishes  the  journal,  is  rather  an  eioiise 
than  a  justification.  Next  was  published  a  pamphlet,  l^  Mr.  Hage,  entitled 
'  Brundsted  and  Villoison,'  in  which  the  writer,  following  the  eritic  ^ep  \s^  step, 
not  only  proves  that  Mr.  Briindsted  is  not  guilty  <^  the  charge  of  fuagiarism, 
but  further  adds  that  the  critic  is  a  base  calumniator  (niedertriichtiges  ver* 
laumder). 

Without  blindly  following  either  party,  we  will  preceed  to  notice  the  aceo* 
flations  of  the  critic,  and  the  replications  of  Messrs.  Miiller  and  Hage. 

The  critic  begins  by  a  general  asaertion;  that  Mr.  Brondsted  has  copied  from 
Mr.  Villoison  his  quotations  from  the  ancient  authora,  concerning  ^  topo- 
graphy and  history  of  the  isle  of  Ceos ;  and  this  he  altempts  to  prove,  by 
comparing  several  of  the  quotations.  But,  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  two 
men  tending  towards  the  same  point,  when  studying  the  ancient  anthoiSi 
should  meet  with  and  quote  the  same  passages  in  numerous  instances ;  or  is  it 
a  fault  in  Mr.  Brondsted,  that  he  saw  the  light  some  thhty  yean  later  than  Mr. 
Villoison  ? 

As  to  the  geography,  the  principal  result  is,  that  the  ruins  oalled  <  Tais 
Polaes,'  which  are  found  at  Ceos,  are  not  those  of  lulis  bat  of  Caith«a« 
Toumefort  bad  believed  that  th^  were  the  ruins  of  lulis ;  but  BriSndsted  proves 
that  they  are  those  of  CarthtBa.  The  critic  supposes  thai  this  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  Villoison,  who  quotes  the  passage  from  Strabo  (x;  486)  which 
had  misled  Toumefort.  But  why  should  this  be  so?  Brondsted  proves  by 
inscriptions,  &c.,  in  the  clearest  manner,  what  was  before  only  slighdy  con* 
jectured,  and  has  not  confined  his  illustrations  to  this  particular  port  of  the 
island.    He  has  also  explained  the  site  of  Coressus,  Ice,  &c. 

*■  The  chief  result  in  the  arehseological  part  of  this  first  book,*  says  the  critte^ 
'  is  that  the  worship  of  Aristwos  all  over  this  island  vras  joined  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  not  with  that  of  Jove;'  and  he  believes  that  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Brondsted  is  taken  from  two  lines  of  £neas  de  Gfraza,  quoted  by 
Villoison.  But  the  critic  is  wrong :  the  chief  result  is  the  explanation  of  the 
worship  of  Aristseos  at  Ceos,  and  the  critic  omito  v^hat  Brbndsted  has  said  on 
the  worship  of  Jove,  fcc.  which  strengthens  his  opinions.  The  eritic  will  have 
it  that  Brondsted  has  stolen  even  the  nymphs  of  Ceos  from  Villoison,  becanse 
both  writers  cite  the  same  passage  from  ueraeUtus  Pontius :  and  he  proves 
this  charge  as  he  does  all  the  rest. 

<  With  regard  to  the  notices  of  Mr.  Villoison  on  the  fine  arts,*  says  die 
critic,  *  Brondsted  has  thought  them  so  excellent,  that  he  has  not  ffiven  an 
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abridgement,  bat  has  copied  them  at  length/  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  the 
passage  of  Villoison :  <  There-  is  a  large  and  enormous  block  of  stone,  carved 
as  a  lion,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  N.  Pangolo/  Brondsted  gives  a  more  detailed 
ac(M>unt;  and  why  should  he  be  forbidden  to  write  what  he  himself  has  seen? 
The  critic  then  continues,  '  All  that  Brondsted  has  said,  concerning  the  name  of 
Ceos  has  been  drawn  from  the  manuscripts  of  Villoison.  The  long  note,  pp. 
56,  57,  and  58,  is  speoially  devoted  to  tnis  subject.  In  the  second  part  ox  it 
be  copies  entire  passages  fiom  Villoison,  and  sneers  at  the  author ;  in  the  first 
he  even  copies  what  was  erased  in  the  original.*  But  how  has  Brondsted 
sneered  at  villoison  ?  Brondsted  says,  '  On  the  name  only  of  this  island, 
'which  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Kos,  Chios,  &c.  one  might  write  a 
dissertation,  learned  enough,  but  not  very  fruitful.'  Villoison  has  already 
furnished  matter  for  such  a  dissertation— ergo,  Brondsted  sneers  at  Villoison. 
There  is  the  logic  pf  the  critic. 

Finallyt  the  critic  says;  'When  Villoison  is  in  doubt,  Brondsted  says 
••  perhaps  ;'*  but  his  emendations,  whether  confidently  expressed  or  not,  always 
belong  to  Villoison.  It  is  unpardonable  that  Mr.  Brondsted  will  never  give 
this  authof  the  credit  of  his  conjectures.'  There  is  in  fact  so  great  a  resem- 
blance between  one  part  of  the  conjectures  of  Brondsted  and  those  of  Villoison, 
that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  the 
former  has,  ip  this  instance,  copied  from  the  latter.  We  admit,  therefore,  that 
Brondsted  ought  to  have  mentioned  hb  authority ;  and  this,  we  think  to  be  the 
*  head  and  front'  of  his  ofiiending.  But  to  bully  a  distinguished  man,  as  this 
critic  has  done,  is  below  the  dignity  of  literary  disputation.  Still  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Hage  in  the  opinion  that  a  malicious  intention  alone  guided 
the  pen  of  the  critic.  No :  and  we  will  go  further,  and  contend  that  Mr.  Hage 
cannot  possibly  prove,  by  any  thing  in  this  criticism,  the  serious  invective  put 
forvrard  against  the  writer,  when  he  calls  him  a  base  slanderer.  What  we  do, 
however,  reproach  the  critic  with  is  this — that  he  dazzles  his  readers  by  throw- 
ing an  odious  light  on  Brondsted,  when  he  brinffs  together  quotations  which  are 
spread  throughout  the  work,  but  which  the  reader  is  thus  led  to  believe  form  a 
continuous  whole. 

The  criticism  concludes  pathetically  enough.  '  By  his  *'  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  Greece,*' '  observes  the  critic, '  a  work  which  deserves  the  first  rank 
among  plagiarisms.  Dr.  P.  0.  Brondsted  has  unworthily  deceived  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  in  Europe — above  all,  the  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions,  the 
journals,  and  honourable  editors,  of  Germany,  France,  and  England — he  has 
fibttsed  the  good  fortune  which  made  the  papers  of  Villoison  known  to  him. 
As  to  his  sovereign,  he  has  not  deceived  him ;  for  he  tells  him  in  his  preface 
that  "  a  lucky  accident  rather  than  his  own  merit,"  has  produced  these  nume- 
rous elucidations  on  the  subject  of  Greece.— We  could  in  fewer  words  have 
done  justice  to  Villoison  and  unveiled  the  plagiary,  had  it  not  been  necessary 
to  make  an  example  which  perhaps  will  not  be  wiUiout  its  good  efifects  for  the 
lEQOwledge  of  antiquity  and  for  scientific  truth.* 

Ob,  that  the  critic  had  never  departed  from  scientific  truth ! 

France, 
From  the  statistic  tables  for  the  year  1826,  published  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  it  appears  that  amongst  a  million  of  inhabitants  there 
were  824  persons  arraigned  for  difierent  crimes;  of  whom  297  were  acquit*- 
ted,  and  527  condemned. 

It  is  doubtless  interesting  tcTthe  mental  philosopher  and  the  divine  to  remark 
the  diflferent  ages  of  the  accused ;  as  shewing  the  periods  of  man's  life  when, 
from  various  causes,  he  is  most  or  least  liable  to  commit  crime.  Of  the  accused 
we  fixMl**^ 
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Of  527  persons  condemned  for  the  more  heavy  offences,  there  were  424 
men  and  103  women.  Of  these  527  criminals,  494  had  simply  stolen  pro- 
perty,  whilst  33  only  had  attacked  the  person.  Upon  this  favoorabte  proportion 
the  French  journals  have  wittily  remarked,  that  the  generality  of  their  cnminals 
seem  to  be  more  of  financiers  than  men-killers,  and  that  they  are  consequentlj 
fifteen  times  fonder  of  the  money  than  the  existence  of  their  fellow-creatnres. 

Of  435  thefU,  145  were  domestic  ones;  that  is  to  say,  committed  in  the 
bouses  where  the  offenders  were  engaged  as  servants,  or  otherwise  trusted. 
The  French  remark  with  reason  that  this  number  is  not  by  any  means  alarming 
or  extraordinary,- when  we  recollect  the  immense  number  of  servants  who,  in 
the  different  capacities  of  coachmen,  cooks,  valets-de^ambre,  house-mai'ds, 
nurse-maids,— to  say  nothing  of  occasional  assistants,  which  latter  are  admitted 
into  private  houses  on  very  slight  credentiaU.  Of  these  there  are  in  Paris  more 
than  40,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
places  where  their  employers  keep  the  keys  or  their  secreUries,  &c,  and  with 
the  valuables  that  may  be  contained  in  their  drawers,  wardrobes,  and  dosett. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  body  of  per* 
sons  so  trusted  that  the  number  of  their  offences  is  not  considerably  larger. 

Eight  criminals  were  condemned  for  murder,  and  eight  for  that  species  of  it 
which  comes  under  the  term  assassination,  or  premeditated  murder.  Of  these^ 
six  were  perpetrated  with  knives;  seven  with  swords,  daggers,  or  other  cutting 
or  thrustmg  weapons;  two  by  violent  kicking  and  striking;  and  one  with 
pistol  shot. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  good  authority,  we  do  not  bear 
that,  since  1826,  there  has  been  any  great  increase  of  crime,  notwithstandmg^ 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of  population.    We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  referring  to  these  reports,  the  state  of  which  at  present  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy. 

University  of  Franee.'^The  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France  recommenced  in  November.  Those  of  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Villemain  are 
interesting  from  the  subjects  th^  have  chosen.  The  former  drivers  bis  pre- 
sent course  on  the  history  of  the  state  of  France  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
latter  is  developing  the  state  of  the  French  language  and  literature  during  the 
same  eventful  period,  including  an  account  of  Uie  poetry  and  romantic  exploits 
of  the  Troubadours.  Tliese  two  professors  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  their 
theatres  more  crowded,  if  possible,  than  ever;  and  we  are  happy  to  remark 
that  the  other  lecture-rooms  are  continually  attended'by  a  numerous  and  atten- 
tive audience. 

Travels  in  Arabia  Petreea.'^Of  the  work  entitled  'Voyage  de  I'Arabie 
P^lr^e,  par  MM.  Leon  de  La  Borde  et  Linaut,'  we  have  just  seen  the 
prospectus;  and  first  Hvraieon  of  plates,  which  were  published  at  Paris  about 
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tbe  middle  of  last  month  (January).  It  is  well  known  that  curiosity  has 
lon^  been  excited  respecting  the  situation  and  remains  of  ancient  Petra, 
once  the  capital  of  a  great  proyince,  called  by  European  geographers  Arabia 
Petrtea,  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  celebrity  m  the  sacred  scripture, 
is  yet  almost  unknown  to  us.  The  trayellers  who  visited  this  region  had  no 
other  object  than  the  illustration  of  certain  passages  in  the  Old  '  Testa- 
meDt,  or  the  performance  of  a  religious  pilgrimage ;  they  proceeded,  therefore, 
no  further  than  Mount  Sinai.  Three,  however,  more  adventurous,  taking  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Acaba,  nearthe  extremity  of  the 
danitic  Gulf ;  but  they  soon  retraced  their  steps,  leaving  unexplored  the  most 
interesting,  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  this 
country.  At  length  some  travellers,  coming  from  the  north,  were  more  success- 
ful *  and  we  owe  to  them  the  discovery  of  those  ruins  in  the  fFadi  M&usa,  or 
Valley  of  Moses,  which  are  recognized  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Petra. 

That  patriarche  des  vayageurs  Burckhardt,  whom,  under  the  Mosselman 
name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  every  Arab  esteemed  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  his 
intrepidity,  was  the  first  who  penetrated  so  far  as  Petra;  but  various  circum- 
stances  in  his  manner  of  travelling,  prevented  him  from  giving  a  full  or  satis- 
factory account  of  its  remains.  Some  years  after  Burckhardt,  Mr.  Banks, 
accompanied  by  several  Englishmen,  forced  his  way,  it  may  be  said,  to  this 
spot ;  but  as  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  many  difficulties 
opp<^ed  him  in  collecting  materials  for  description,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  documents  furnished  in  the  work  of  his  companions,  Messrs.  Mangles 
and  Irby.  Finally,  Mr.  Anson  and  another  gentleman  visited  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
but  it  appears  that  they  only  passed  through  them.  * 

More  fortunate  than  their  predecessors,  and  perhaps  more  favoured  by  cir« 
cumstances,  M.  Leon  de  La  Borde  and  M.  linaut  succeeded  not  only  in  ex* 
ploring  the  ruined  city  and  its  environs,  but  in  delineating,  for  the  first  time, 
every  monument,  with  all  its  details.  Thus  occupied,  they  spent  among  the 
ruins  eight  entire  days,  and  prosecuted  their  researches  towaras  the  south  of 
Wadi  Mousa,  over  a  space  of  twenty  square  leagues,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously visited  by  any  European.  Here  they  discovered  the  remains  of  a  city, 
eidiibiting  a  naumachia  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  another  city  vrith 
an  aqueduct  three  leagues  in  length ;  and  various  sites  extremely  interesting 
from  their  coincidence  with  the  statements  left  by  ancient  writers.  M.  Leon  de 
LaBorde,  after  M.Linaut  had  left  him,  travelled  alone  over  the  mountain§of  Sinai, 
and  his  account  of  this  last  journey,  and  the  drawings  with  which  it  furnished 
him,  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  Old  Testament* 

To  the  work  here  announced,  M.  Linaut  has-  contributed  several  drawings 
and  plans  of  jnonumei^ts.  In  this  gentleman  the  African  Association  of  Lon- 
don nave  found  a  worthy  successor  of  the. celebrated  Burckhardt,  and  on  their 
account  he  is  now  continuing  his  researches  in  Africa.  , 

The  '  Voyage  de  I'Arabie  P^tr^*  will  foriu  ten  numbers,  or  UvraisonSy  each 
consisting  of  five  plates,  .representing  the  monuments  of  Petra,  and  the  most 
interesting  scenes  m  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  work  also  will  comprise 
a  general  plan  of  Petra  on  a  great  scale,  and  a  very  detailed  map  of  Arabia 
Petrsa.  M.  Leon  de  La  Borde  has  employed  in  executing  the  plates  many 
artists  of  the  first  reputation  for  lithographic  skill,  and  others,  equally  eminent, 
will  evince  their  powers  in  the  maps  and  plans.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  one  number  was  published  last  month ;  the  other  nine  portions  are  to  fol- 
low in  monthly  succession.  Of  each  the  price  is  fixed  at  twenty  francs ;  and  an 
octavo  volume  of  letter-press,  with  vignettes  and  an  atlas  of  maps,  will  serve  to 
explain  the  fifty  plates.  The  price  of  this  volume  to  be  twenty  francs. 
The  five  plates  which  we  have  inspected  are  of  a  very  lai^  folio  size,  and 
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beftndftiUv  «xeeuted.  Ooe  represents  an  extraordiaafy  tomfa,  holkywed  into  ^ 
Kttk  atPetra;  it  is  of  enormous  dimensions^  and  in  oomplete  pasarfatioii. 
Bttfckhardt  does  not  seem  to  hare  had  anyknowiedgaoftbis  renazicable  boii»> 
jnent;  and  even  Mr.  Banks  and  his  MoiMrayeilers  weve  oonlestt  with  viewing 
it  from  a  distanee  of  half  a  leagoe  by  means  of  a  telescope.  Another  plate  r»- 
f  resenU  the  fortress  of  Aeoaba  (or  Akahab),  at  the  north  of  the  Elaniiic  Golf 
4»n  the  Red  Sea :  near  this  fortress  were  sitnated  the  oitiea  of  Eciongaber  and 
£lath,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  This  view  having  been  taken  at  the  moment 
-when  a  caravan  arrived,  displays  the  costume  of  various  nations  in  wdl  com^ 
bined  and  pleasing  groups.  The  third  plate  exhibits  the  interior  of  SainiC^ 
Iherine's  convent,  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Horeb;  and  the  fourth,  in  one  comnai^- 
ment,  represenu  an  insulated  column  which  once  formed  part  of  a  basiliea ; 
also  the  valley  of  Moses,  enolosed  on  the  right  by  loAy  recks^  pierced  with 
Iheusands  ef  excavations,  which  served  as  sepuldires  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fetnu 
The  fourth  plate,  in  its  second  compartment,  exhibits  two  tombs,  detached  frona 
4he  rock,  and  of  a  singular  style.  The  last  plate  is  a  general  plan  of  the  city  of 
Petra,  executed  on  a  very  large  seale^  and,  as  ¥re  have  reason  lo  believe^  wil^ 
-much  aocuracy. 

On  a  reference  to  Buickbardt*s  account  of  the  Wadi  Mousa«  (see  his  TVaveb 
•in  Sjrria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  4S1,)  we  find  that  he  regrets  the  oircumstances 
which  prevented  him  from  examining  and  describing  the  numerous  antiqaittes 
of  Moses's  Valley  as  completely  as  he  wished ;  he  was  unprotected  and  siuw 
rounded  with  dangers,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  where  no  traveller  had  ever 
before  been  seen  :'  and  he  prophetically  adds,  what  will  give  considerable  in* 
.terest  to  the  French  publication  which  we  have  announced,  *  Future.  traveUerB 
may  visit  the  spot  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force ;  the  inhabitaaU  will 
be^me  more  accustomed  to  the  researches  of  atrangerf ;  and  the  antiqiuties  of 
Wadi  Mouse  will  then  be  found  to  rank  among  the  most  outioiis  temaina 
.•f  ancient  art.' 

Ameii^mthn  e/  the  eetuHfion  e/ PritoiMrar— The  society  for  tiie  moral  and 
^vil  amelioration  of  the  prisoners  in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  WeeU 
phalA,  have  published  a  report  of  their  labours.  The  sodety  have  oegiaeted 
nothing  to  aooomplish  their  end.  They  have  kept  a  register  of  the  names,  ages^ 
crimes,  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  committee  is  appointed  to  visit  the 
dtfibrent  prisons,  which  gives  ever^  month  a  detailed  aocount  of  their  aetoal 
■etate.  The  prisoners  are  arranged  m  four  classes ;  vis.  1st  class,  consisting  of 
the  best  oondueted  criminals  (  2diy,  the  tolerably  good ;  3dly,  those  vrho  are 
inclined  to  behave  ill ;  and  4thly,  the  worst.  The  society  endeavours  especially 
to  recall  the  younger  portion  to  virtuous  inclination,  mid  on  the  expiratioQ  of 
tiieh*  punishmento  endeavours  to  place  them  in  a  creditable  position. 

A  Btatistie  table  is  annexed  to  their  report,  which  presents  the  foUevring 
results.  The  thirteen  distrioU  vrhich  oompose  the  Province  Rb^nane,  of  whisk 
the  chief  is  DusseMorf,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  a  population  of 
684,5tl  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  there  appeared  to  be  one  birth  in  96 
people,  one  death  in  43,  aad  one  marriage  in  132  {  one  primary  seheol  for  ewy 
•53,  and  one  scholar  for  every  6. 

On  die  1st  March,  1839,  there  were  in  the  prisons  of  Dosseldorf,  Uamni,  and 
Oleves,  188  men  and  83  women ;  and  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Brauweiler 
also  188  men  and  88  women.  The  quota  of  prisoners  is  one  in  915  inhabit- 
anu,  and  one  convict  in  1787.  Amongst  the  latter  there  were  880  Gathoiios, 
119  Protestants, and  4  Jews;  making,  according  to  die  population  of  eaoh,  one 
oonvict  in  1601  Catholics,  one  in  2197  Protestants,  and  one  in  1201  Jew*.  Of 
100  convicU,  48  were  for  theft,  19  for  maltreatment,  5  for  wounding  vrith  inlent 
to  kai,  t  for  mofder,  1  for  infontioide)  and  3  for  debauchery. 
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OaiBVTAL  literature  is  adTancing  in  Russia  with  rapid   itrideii  nor  need 
this   be  wondered  al  in  a  oounlry  where  a  omb  like  Mr.  Councilloc  Fnltia 
direets  the  stady,  and  where  go? crnment  is  lending  a  willing  ear  to  his  pio* 
poeals  with  regard  to  the  same.    He  is  at  present  oeoupied  wkh  a  plan  which) 
if  eKecsnted,  will^  with  regard  to  extent,  he  unparalleled  in  its  kind.    This  is 
th«  erection  of  a  £uiolty»  or  iectioa,  for  oriental  languages  al  the  uni? ertity  of 
St*  Petersburg,  intended  not  only  as  a  place  for  the  instruction  of  professors^ 
interpreters,  and  diplomatic  agents,  but  as  the  means  for  promoting  a  more 
extended  study  of  oriental  literature  in  general    With  this  view  there  is  to 
i^pear  an  Asiatic  periodieal,  containing   the  results  of   learned   Asiatic 
researches  in  Russian,  Latin,  and  French,  also  literary  intelligence  of  all  kioda; 
and  a  yearly  sum  of  10,000  rubles  has  for  the  beginning  been  assigned  for  this 
purpose,     it  is  also  part  of  the  plan  to  found  a  Ubrary  of  oriental  printed  and 
Inantfficript  works,  an  Asiatic  museum,  and  a  complete  Asiatic  printing-office. 
Of  regular  professors  there  are  to  be  eleven,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  as* 
sista&ts,  as  Chodshos,  MuUas,'  fce.   the  first  for  theoretical,  the  latter  for 
practical  instruction.     The  following  are  the  different  subjects  they  are  to 
treat  in  their  lessons :  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mandshu^ 
Sanskrit,  Tibetian,  Mongolian,  Kalmuck,  Grusinian,  and  Armenian  languages^, 
together  with  the  geography,  statistics,  and  the  sacred  and  profone  history  ot 
Asia ;  there  will  further  be  lessons  in  the  modern  Greek  and  Italian  languages, 
and  opportunity  will  b^  ofiered  to  the  students  of  hearing  lectures  on  mer* 
<»ntile  and  national  law,  and  on  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languases. 
I    This  section  will  again  be  divided  into  four  di? isions.     In  the  first  division 
%U1  be  taught  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  modem  Greek,  and  Italian 
languages ;  the  history  of  the  various  Mahometan  dynasties  in  Asia,  Africa, 
smd  Europe ;  geography  ;  Mahometan  legislature ;  literature  of  the  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, and  Turks ;  and  oriental,  chiefly  Mahometan,  archeology.    The  disciples, 
who  are  obliged  to  make  a  stay  of  five  years  in  the  division  they  have  chosen 
for  themselves,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  are  from  this  division  sent  to 
Constantinople,  Teheran,  or  Tanris,  in  order  to  compete  their  studiesi    The 
second  division  comprehends  the  Chinese,  Mandshu,  Tibetian,  and  Mongolian 
languages ;  geography ;  statistics ;  the  sacred  and  profane  history  of  China ; 
and  the  history  of  dbe  Chinese  and  Mandshu  literature*    The  disciples  are 
either  sent  on  a  mission  to   China,  or  to  Kiachta.  and   Southern  Siberia* 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  third  ditision  are,  the  Mongolian,  Kalmuckian, 
Tibetian,   and  Sanskrit  languages;   the  geography  and  history  of  Central 
Asia,  particularly  of  the  Mongols;  the  religious  systems  of  Buddha  and 
the  Brahmins ;  and  Sanskrit  literature.    The  students  will  afterwards  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  governments  of  Astraehan  and  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  the  Mongol  territory.    To  the  fourth  division  will  belong  the 
Armenian  and  Grusinian  languages ;  the  geography  and  ethnography  of  the 
Caucasus ;  Greorgia,  and  Armenia,  their  political  history  and  their  literature. 
The  d^ples  will  be  Sent  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian  provinces.    It 
is  also  the  intention  to  establish  in  the  principal  Lyceum  of  the  Russian  empire 
a  distinct  class  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the  Persian  language,  as  preparatory 
for  this  division.    This  may  serve  as  a  short  sketch  of  that  grand  enterprise, 
which  we  hope  soon  to  see  exeouted. 

The  eatali^e  of  the  Ardebil  library,  a  collection  containing  only  ^e  most 
extensive  works,  will  itself  rank  among  this  class  of  books,  as  it  contains  a 
number  of  fac  similes,  and  other  superb  copies  firom  the  manuscripts.  The 
catalogue  of  the  AchaJzick  libraij  too  has  been  finished  by  Messrs.  Frahn» 
Charmoy,  and  Mirza  Dshafer,  ana  is  ready  for  the  press. 

A  precious  discovery  has  been  made  of  a  quantity  of  Cufie  ooios^  maBv  of 
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them  beiDg  still  ineditt,  and  so  well  presenred,  thtt  tbcy  lock  as  if  just  ia 
from  the  mint. 

In  Moscow,  less  is  done  with  regard  to  oriental  Ikeratnra.  The  libraiy  a( 
the  university  is  in  possession  of  only  six  manuscripts  and  these  of  little  Taloe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  institute,  founded  in  1816  by  the  indefistigable  aeal  of 
Director  Kranse,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  exterior,  thaa  ibr 
the  judicious  dispositions  in  the  interior  of  the  estabUshment.  There  are  now 
eighty  students,  amone  whom  there  are  some  Armenian  princes.  The  Ar- 
menian library  is  considerable,  and  the  Armenian  language  is  mudi  cuhivatted 
there,  together  miih  other  elementary  sciences  and  languages,  even  GeraaiK 
But  the  professorships  of  the  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  are,  we  regret  to 
say,  still  vacant,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Krause. 


A  CATALOGUE  has  been  published  at  Rome  of  the  library  and  objects  of  ait 
and  antiquity  lately  belonging  to  the  Chevalier  G.  G.  de  Rossi,  whidk  are  to  be 
sold.  The  collectioo  is  composed  of  a  numerous  and  valuable  library,  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the  best  masters  in  the  Italian  and  Fleaush  schools,  a 
considerable  numoer  of  gems  and  medallions  engraved  en  creux^  both  antique 
and  modem,  bronzes  of  different  epochs,  busts  and  figures  in  marble  and  ivory» 
besides  a  numerous  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  of  the  most  cele- 
brated artists.  Great  interest  is  excited  amongst  ^te  literati  of  all  nations 
who  are  assembled  in  *  the  eternal  city,*  as  many  of  these  objects  of  art,  as  well 
as  the  books,  are  rare  and  valuable. 

Arch4gologicaJl  Itutitute  of  Rame,-^ln  promoting  various  interesting  and 
highly  classical  objects  of  antiquarian  research,  we  hare  reason  to  expect 
most  gratifying  success  from  a  literary  association  htely  fonaed  at  Ronae, 
under  the  title  of  *  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Arc^b«o\og\ca;  The  imme- 
diate patron  of  this  society  is  bis  royal  highness  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  among  its  numerous  distinguished  menbers  are  the  Due  de 
Blacas  d*  Aulps  (President  of  the  Direction),  the  Grand  Dudiess  Elena  of 
Russia,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  many  ambasi^ors  and  other  foreigners 
of  high  rank,  besides  artisU  and  men  of  letters,  eminent  for  their  insenuity 
and  erudition,  forming  already  a  body  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. In  this  association  we  are  happy  to  find  included  several  of  oar 
countrymen— Lord  Burghersh,  Sir  William  Gell,  Mr.  Craven,  Lord  Holland, 
the  Marquis  of  Douro,  Messrs.  Fox,  Knight,  Petre,  Thomson,  Burgess,  Dod- 
well,  Knapp,  Milliogen,  and  Nott ;  Lord  Lovaine,  Lord  Newark,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  &c.  We  find  also  the  names  of 
Lady  Maria  Deerfaurst,  Prince  Charles  de  Neuwied,  the  Prince  de  Canino» 
Vicomte  Chateaubriand,  Prince  Gaguvin,  Baron  Hum1xMt,the  Ducdeljuynes» 
M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Pedt-Radel,  Raoul-Rochette,  the  celebrated  Carlo 
Fea,  Professor  Gerhard,  Doctor  Panofka,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries 
of  different  countries. 

It  appears  from  the '  BuUettino'  that  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  forty  sheets 
is  to  be  printed  every  year,  comprising  letters,  dissertations,  and  other  articles, 
in  various  languages,  with  twelve  separate  plates  of  the  royal  folio  size,  represent- 
ing ancient  monuments,  hitherto  unpublished.  This  volume,  entitled  *  AnnaM 
dell*  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica,*  will  also  contain  some  smaller 
engravJDgs.  For  all  these  each  subscriber  is  to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  two 
louis  d'or,  which,  however,  will  be  returned,  or  allowed,  to  those  who  cootribule 
manuscript  communications,  or  original  drawings. 

Besides  the  '  BuUettino*  we  have  lately  received  two  numbers  or  *  fitscicoli' 
of  the  Annals;  forming  an  octavo  volume  of  above  260  pages,  illustrated  wilk 
six  small  plates — besides  as  many  folio  engravings  of  '  Monumenti  Inediti*— * 
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mmoog  which  are,  the  wdls  and  gates  of  the  ruined  city  of  Norba;  the  remark- 
able gate  of  Se^i;  figures  on  a  painted  vase,  communicated  by  Professor 
Oerhsurd  of  Berlin ;  devices  on  four  ancient  vased,  communicated  by  Theodore 
Panofka;  an  extraordinary  dance  of  seven  figures,  delineated  on  a  vase  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Millingen,  the  celebrated  antiquary. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  excavations  and  discoveries  made  at  the  old 
Htroscan  city  of  Tarquinia  is  given  in  the  monthly  Bulletins ;  also  of  curious 
objects  found  at  Cossa,  Orbetello»  Montarozzi,  Orvieto,  Chiusi,  Volterra,  Nola, 
Cometo,  Canino,  and  other  places ;  tombs,  of  which  the  walls  are  ornamented 
'With  extraordinary  paintings;  b^utiful  vases,  many  hundreds  (disinterred 
'within  a  few  months)  being  inscribed  with  letters ;  numerous  ornaments  and 
small  articles  of  gold»  ivory,  paste,  bronze,  and  stone,  executed  in  a  style  of 
.Grecian  elegance ;  paters,  tripods,  bassi-relievi,  statues  of  terra  cotta,  stone 
urns,  and  scarabsi  of  cornelian ;  burnt  vases,  called  talicerni  (which  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  ancients  broke  in  pieces  before  they  threw  them  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  parents  or  friends);  cup^  of  extreme  rarity,  being  white  and  var- 
nished on  the  inside,  like,  fine  porcelain,  while  the  outside  exhibits  figures, 
painted  in  red  on  a  black  ground ;  play-things  found  near  the  skeletons  of  two 
children ;  a  large  vessel,  fuU  of  eggs,  discovered  at  the  feet  of  a  human  skeleton ; 
many  admirable  pictures,  ornamenting  an  edifice  at  Pompeii  called  the  *  house 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ;'  other  paintings,  of  an  indecent  or  licentious  nature,  in 
a  chamber  near  the  same  place,  with  some  extraordinary  glass  vessels,  of  differ- 
ent colours  and  sizes ;  busts,  sarcophagi,  medals,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
articles,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow,  us  to  notice  more  particularly. 

In  the  volume  of  'JAnnals*  for  the  year  1829,  we  find  thirty-five  pages  of 
*  Osservazioni  Preliminari,'  a  very  excellent  composition,  by  Professor  Gerhard. 
Then  follows  a  dissertation  on  those  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  generally 
called  Cyclopean,  '  Monument!  di  Costruzione  della  Ciclopea.*  In  the  next 
article  M.  Gerhard  describes  many  interesting  ruins  at  Norba  and  at  Segni,  the 
ancient  Signia.  Some  very  curious  sepulchral  discoveries  made  at  Tarquinia 
furnish  the  subject  of  a  .communication  from  Signer  Carlo  Avvolta,  'Rapporto 
intomo  le  Tombe  di  Tarquinia*  (p.  91);  to  which  succeeds  an  account  of 
ancient  pictures  found  in  the  year  1 827  at  Tarquinia  and  at  Chiusi,  by  Coun*  ' 
seller  Kestner  (p.  101).  Some  tombs  of  Tarquinia  and  Vulcia  are  then 
described  by  Signer  Melchiade  Fossati  (p.  120) ;  bass-reliefs  and  sepulchral 
monuments,  by  M.  Wolff  and  Professor  Gerhard  (p.  131).  Then  follows  a 
letter  from  M.  Raoul-Rochette  to  M.  Panof ka,  *  Sur  une  statue  trouv^e  k 
lillebonne'  (p.  147);  after  which  is  a  paper  <Sur  quelques  m^dailles  des 
Campaniens  de  Sicile,*  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes  (p.  150).  Several  curious 
Greek  inscriptions,  with  remarks  by  the  learned  Professor  Boeckh,  are  given  in 
p.  155,  et  seq.  and  some  Latin  inscriptions,  with  explanations  by  Professor  Orioli 
of  Bologna  (p.  174).  In  the  'Memoria  intomo  a  un  libro  di  Sir  William 
Gel],  sopra  le  mura  di  antiche  citt^,  1825,*  we  find  many  ingenious  observa- 
tions on  Cyclopean  architecture  (p.  182),  followed  by  an  account  of  excavations 
made  at  the  bridge  of  Badia,  and  of  some  Etruscan  antiquities  discovered  by 
the  Prince  of  Canino  (p.  188) ;  also  remarks  on  the  ancient  Vetulonia  and 
Vulcia;  topographical  notices  respecting  the  island  of  Egina  (p.  201) ;  obser- 
vations on  some  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Suevia  (p.  214).  Among  the 
sculptured  monuments  are  described  a  '  basso*relievo  di  Samotrace*  (p.  220), 
and  the  *  Opus  sculptum  in  zophoro  cell«  Parthenonis.'  (This  Latin  memoir  is 
by  C.  O.  Mueller)  p.  221.  W^  next  have  (in  a  French  translation,  made  from 
the  original  German  of  Mr.  Welcker)  some  very  learned  remarks  on  the  cele- 
brated Iliac  table  (p.  227),  and  (likewise  in  French)  by  Mr.  Panof  ka,  an 
account  of  the  picture  representing  Medea,  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
antique  picture  of  Somnus  and  Pasithea  is  next  described,  and  then  another^ 
(ailed  'II  Nido/  the  'nest*  (p.  251).    Some  observations  on  a  Metapontine 
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iM^ilofbrcnMe  are  ofi^sredi  (in  p.  t55) by  tiM  Ctttlkfe  AtcBino;  rad  tins  fal 
volama  ooneludes  with  six  plates,  very  neatljr  executed,  illuatratinf  Yiriou 
•abjecta  of  antiqaariati  reaearch  diieussed  in  the-  different  artides  above* 
BMnuoned* 

We  have  now  before  ns  ten  of  the  monthly  Bulletint  for  1829^  extending  to 
144  pages,  replete  vrith  interesting  tnatter,  especially  the  details  of  recent  exca- 
vations, whicn,  it  appears,  have  been  eminently  snceessfnU  The  antiqoe 
subjects  found  by  lAieian  Bonaparte,  Prinoe  of  Canino,  form  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  collectioos  in  Europe.  An  account  of  some  select  artides  to  this 
collection  fills  a  quarto  volume,  printed  last  year  at  Viterbo^  and  entitM 
*  Catalogo  di  Scelte  antichita  Etrusdie  trovate  nigli  Soavi  del  Pkincipe  di 
Canino,  1828-1829/  Of  this  catalogue,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was 
destined  merely  for  private  circulation,  a  notice  is  given  in  the  Bollettino  (p.  00), 
describing  it  as  the  roost  useful  and  important  archttologwal  wotk  titat  has 
appeared  in  our  time.  It  enumerates  above  two  thoQsuid  artidesy  among 
which  are  many  beautiful  painted  vases,  discovered  during  the  course  of  six 
months,  in  the  Etruscan  territories  near  Canino.  Tvro  hundred  of  those 
valuable  subjects  are  particularly  described,  and  suooeeding  numbeis  of  the 
catalogue  will  contain  an  account  of  many  hundreds  more.  Respectroa  Greece^ 
the  BuUettino  announces  (p.  63)  the  intended  publication  of  a  splendid  work, 
entitled  *La  Gr^ce,  Vuespittoresques  et  topographiques,  dessinees  parO.  Bi« 
Baron  de  Stackelberg/  Trie  materials  are  selectea  from  a  portfolio  containtng 
above  one  hundred  and  forty  drawings,  made  horn  nature  and  on  a  veiy  large 
scale,  during  four  years  which  the  accomplished  Baron  passed  in  difierent  parts 
of  Greece,  using  Pausanias  as  his  guide.  The  subjects  chosen  were  aot  only 
those  situations  roost  favourable  to  picturesque  eflfect,  but  sudi  as  excited  thd 
most  interesting  recollections.  It  is  proposed  to  comprise  ail  the  Greckpro- 
vinces  in  one  hundred  and  eight  large  plates,  and  twenty-nine  vignettes.  The8« 
views  are  to  be  lithographed,  in  most  exact  imitation  of  the  original  drawinn, 
and  each  plate  will  be  accompanied  by  a  leaf  of  letter-press,  giving  an  m»- 
torical,  geu^phical,  and  archcological  notice  of  the  scene  ddtneated.  Twenty- 
seven  monthly  numbers,  it  is  supposed,  will  complete  the  work ;  eadi  number 
to  cost  fifteen  francs.  Should  this  collection  be  favourably  received  (and  of  itf 
success  there  cannot  be  much  doubt),  Baron  Stackelberg  will  offer  to  the  pubUe 
a  similar  portfolio  of  views,  made  by  himself  at  Constantinople  and  in  Asia 
Minor. 

The  BuUettino  for  September  1829,  commences  with  general  observations  ob 
the  discoveries  made  in  Egypt,  and  several  compliments  are  paid  on  this  sub- 
ject to  some  English  travellers  and  antiquaries.  Due  praise  is  also  bestovred 
on  M.  ChampoUion  by  the  author.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  as  wdl  as  the 
learned  Niebuhr,  regards  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  as  a  discoveiy 
more  important  (in  antiquarian  literature)  than  any  made  since  the  beginning 
of  this  centurv ;  and  *  if  the  untimely  death  of  Dr«  Young  has  deprived  us 
of  many  well-founded  hopes,  Mr.  Wilkinson  seems  destined  to  fill  the  void — at 
this  very  moment,  not  only  in  Malta  but  in  Eg^pt,  typography  and  lithography 
combine  their  powers  to  make  known  the  success  of  most  inlersittng  re- 
searches/ ( p.  98.)  The  ingenious  author  observes,  that  in  ascertaining  the 
site  of  ancient  Meroe  (discovered  b^  M.  Cailliaud),  a  convindng  proof  has 
been  obtained  that  the  Egyptian  erudition,  as  for  as  depends  on  hieroglyphie 
writing  and  public  buildings,  can  never  have  proceeded  from  Ethiopia,  as  some 
modem  writers  ara  willing  to  believe,  supposing  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  to 
follow  the  course  of  that  river  which  passes  through  the  country ;  but  we  do 
not  find  in  the  monuments  of  Ethiopia  a  royal  name  more  ancient  than  Ame« 
noph,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks.  Few  would  have  believed,  ten  years  ago, 
that  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  most  satisfactorily  the  existence  of  a  monu* 
ment  coeval  with  the  great  Memnon,  and  erected  by  himself.    I^ch  might  well 
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l>e  supposed  a  moDument  of  the  most  remote  anUqnity ;  but  the  reeearohet  of 
M.  ChampoUion  in  Egypt  show,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  monuments  of 
six  kings  anterior  to  Memnon,  of  the  same  dynasty,  the  eighteenth  of  Manetho^ 
among  whom  appears  (according  to  M.  CbampoUion)  the  great  Thutmosis  of 
MoeriSy  whose  name  is  found  on  the  obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  a  monument 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  beibre  the  Christian  era^ 
And  some  learned  Enfflishmen  of  the  present  day  have  discovered  the  name  of 
Osortasen  I.,  a  ^reat  xing,  who  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  sixteenth  or  the 
head  of  the  legitimate  seventeenth  dynasty,  residing  at  Thebes  during  the 
usurpation  of  the  Hyksos.  His  reign  therefore,  according  to  chronological 
calculations  made  by  M.  ChampoUion,  Figeac,  began  in  the  year  3082  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  We  find  the  name  of  this  king  on  numerous 
roonuinents,  even  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai.  And  here  may  be  noticed  a  circura<« 
stance,  very  interesting  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  art.  M.  ChampoUion  had 
already  demonstrated  that  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynas^f  the 
arts  were  not  in  their  infancy,  but  recovering  after  a  disastrous  epoch,  and  that 
thej  were  founded  on  a  long-established  perfection,  both  in  style  and  execution^ 
Now,  according  to  some  notices  communicated  through  Sir  William  Gelt,  the 
sculptures  which  exhibit  the  name  of  Osortasen  I.  are  of  incomparable  beauty. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  extent  of  monuments  erected  by  him>  might  induce 
us  to  believe  that  his  reign  was  the  last  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  and 
not  the  first  of  the  dynasty  which  must  have  ceded  to  that  nomade  race  a  con* 
siderable  tract  of  country. 

Next  follows  an  extract  from  Sir  William  Gell*s  letter,  dated  at  Naples  on 
the  13th  of  last  August.  This  curious  article  announces  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix,  who  had  traced  the  entire  course  of  the  river  Nile 
through  Egypt,  up  to  its  division  into  two  great  branches,  generally  distin- 
^ish^  by  the  names  of  Blue  River  on  the  East,  and  the  White  River  towards  the 
West.  These  travellers  ascended  the  Blue  River  as  far  as  Sennaar  (which  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt),  and  thence  they  crossed,  by  land,  to 
the  Bahctr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River.  One  grand  object  of  their  research  in 
Dongola  and  Sennaar,  was  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Meroe  $  and  they  affirm  that 
Meroe,  near  Dongola,  is  not  only  written,  but  pronounced  Merdey  and  not 
Meratoe,  as  the  name  appears  in  maps,  and  that  the  village  of  Sheba,  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  forms  a  part  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  not 
the  Meroe  of  the  ancients,  but  corresponds  to  the  old  Napata,  the  ruins  of  which 
were  discovered  in  1821,  by  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  a  shoK  time 
befbre  the  remains  of  ancient  Meroe  were  ascertained  by  M.  Cailliaud  to  be  in 
the  Ticinity  of  Shendy,  near  which  the  penetrating  genius  of  D'Anville  had 
already,  by  a  kind  of  divination,  fixed  its  site.  Those  English  travellers  declare 
that  the  edifices,  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphics  of  Ethiopia  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Egypt,  and  not  more  ancient.  They  returned  to  the  White  River 
about  120  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Blue,  in  a  place  called  Shallieh;  and 
they  observe  that  the  character  of  its  current,  and,  more  particularly,  the  ste^ 
rility  produced  by  its  deposit,  prove  that  Bruce*s  River  coming  from  Lake 
Dembed,  is  the  true  Nile.  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix  have  published  at 
Cairo  tables  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  as  far  as  Amasis, 
founded  on  existing  monuments ;  also  tables  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  Roman  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  from  the  same  authorities. 
They  have,  at  the  same  time,  fixed  the  date  of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia  up  to  the  second  cataract.  M.  ChampoUion,  meanwhile,  was  at 
Thebes,  and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Egyptian  names  of  a  multiplicity  of 
animals,  vegetables,  and  other  objects  relative  to  natural  history.  Mr.  Burton 
has  published  four  numbers  of  bis  '  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica'  at  Cairo, 
with  lithographic  illustrations.  Among  other  curious  matters,  the  first  part 
contains  the  celebrated  Ust  of  kings  from  the  Table  of  Abydoti  given  with  the 
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Qtmoft  exactness.  The  second  presents  a  long  series  of  the  '  divinities  of 
Denderah/  consisting  of  about  forty  figures,  and  forming  a  complete  pantheon, 
not  subject  to  error,  each  figure  having  its  proper  name  affixed  in  the  foUowiog 
manner :  '  This  is  Horus,*  *  This  is  Isis/  &c.  In  the  same  number  are  de- 
scribed the  four  faces  of  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  erected  by  Osortasen,  the 
most  ancient  king  (according  to  these  learned  Englishmen)  of  whom  any 
traces  remain  in  EgjTpt  The  second  number  of  the '  Excerpta'  shows  the 
name  of  this  king  Cbortasen  on  the  Obelisk  of  Feiyoom,  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  terminating  in  a  hemisphere,  and  not,  as  usual,  in  a  pyramidical  form. 
However  fascinating  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  extract  as  much  as  we  could  wish  from  the  work  before  us ;  but  for  the 

Satification  of  those  interested  in  hicroglyphical  literature,  we  must  notice  the 
Uowing  passage,  (p.  106.)  '  The  dictionary  of  ancient  Egyptian  words 
derived  from  the  enchorial  writings  by  Dr.  Young,  has  been  fatally  intermpted 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that  most  learned  and  industrious  antiquary  ; 
but  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  a  letter  written  from  Cairo  to  Sir  William  Cell,  an- 
nounces, that  he  had  himself  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
ruage,  ajid  had  published  at  Malta  fourteen  pages  of  words  in  Coptic  and 
oieroglyphicSy  extracted  from  a  much  more  copious  work  on  which  he  had  been 
long  employed  during  his  residence  in  Egypt.  He  had  also  compiled  from 
original  monuments  an  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  a  succession  of  the  Pharaohs. 
His  researches  have  been  eminently  useful  and  important  respecting  the  hiero- 
glyphic signs,  used  to  indicate  a  name  placed  at  the  end  ;  the  expletive  signs, 
ana  those  of  an  active  and  reflective  sense ;  the  signs  of  adverbs,  and  many 
other  grammatical  mioutife.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  finally,  has  ascertained  the  name 
of  Tliebes  (concerning  which  he  difi*ers  from  M.  ChampoUiou),  and  is  now 
engaged  in  publishing  at  Cairo  and  Malta  an  account  of  bis  discoveries,  in  which 
he  has  been  much  assisted  by  a  manuscript  found  by  Lord  Ptudhoe  in  a  con- 
vent, and  containing  a  (Coptic  glossary.* 

The  BuUettino  for  October  1829,  presents  a  very  interesting  notice  by  M.Qua- 
trem^re  de  Quincy,  on  the  monuments,  paintings,  and  vases  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Panofka  to  Professor  Gerhard,  respecting  the  Prince  of 
C^ino*s  Etruscan  vases.  From  this  we  shall  extract  one  passage  for  the  in- 
formation of  young  antiquaries.  *  I  was  much  struck,*  says  he,  '  at  finding  that;. 
the  same  vase  exhibits  the  names  of  two  artists,  one  accompanied  by  the  word 
STPA^EorETPA^ZE,  denoting  the  painter;  the  other  name  having  by  its  side 
the  word  EnoiEi  or  EnoiEZEN,  referring  to  the  potter.  But  it  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether,  in  vases  ornamented  with  paintings,  the  proper  name 
joined  to  the  word  EnoiEXE,  does  not  indicate  a  person  who  united  the  art  of 
pottery  with  the  talent  of  painting,  or  who,  at  least,  caused  to  pass  tmder  his 
name  the  paintings  execut^  in  his  workshop.'  (p.  1 38.) 

It  is  not  in  our  power  at  present  to  notice  various  other  articles  both  in  the 
Bulletins  and  the  Annals,  well  worthy  of  the  antiquary's  attention.    Thesubse- 

3uent  numbers,  which  we  hope  soon  to  receive,  will  furnish,  there  can  be  little 
oubt,  much  interesting  matter,  of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  our 
journal.  Meanwhile  it  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  besides  the 
illustrious  and  learned  English  sojourning  on  the  continent,  and  of  whose 
names  some  are  already  mentioned,  several  distinguished  scholars  and  lovers 
of  the  arts  residing  in  this  country,  have  caused  their  names  to  be  subscribed 
at  the  London  agent's  (Mr.  Rodwell,  bookseller.  New  Bond-street),  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  '  Institute  di  Corrispondenza  Archceologica.* 

Sweden, 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  has  commanded  the  University  of  Lund  to 
create  Ochlenshlaguer  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    This  is  the  first  instance  of 
this  diplorna  having  been  conferred  by  order  of  his  Swedish  Majesty. 

A  Swedish  translation  of  Erik  Menods  Bamdom,  by  Ingemann^  is  aboat  to 
be  published.  "  Index, 
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Adrisnople,  treaty  Uy  remarks  on  in  ^'le 
Globe,'*  58. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  aoeoimt  of  liis  last 
illness  and  death  at  Taganroff,  500. 

Alfred  the  Great,  life  of,  by  F.  L.  Stol- 
berg,  14il. 

Alien  Act,  hs  tyrannical  character,  216 
— ^is  virtually  a  passport  system,  ibid,-^ 
difference  between  tka  present  and  the 
old  act,  217 — ^its  operations  lii^le  to  be 
extended  to  natives,  218. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  SeeC^|)ara/tw. 

Animal  Magnetism,  attention  excited  by, 
in  Germany  and  France,  96 — account 
of  Mesmer,  its  discoverer,  97 — his 
mode  of  operating  on  his  patients,  102 
— Bailly*s  exposure  of  the  quackery, 
105,  noto  — the  doctrine  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur, 
106 — his  account  of  magnetic  sleep,  or 
somnambulism,  107  —  its  remarkable 
phenomena,  109— '^UarmonicSocieties'* 
instituted,  110 — the  study  interrupted 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  but 
since  revived,  111 — its  popularity  in 
Germany,  ibid.  —  different  classes  of 
magnetizers,  112 — the  Spiritualists, 
ibid. — miraculous  powers  attributed  by 
them  to  somnambulism,  113— the  sect 
of  Experimentalists,  1 14  —  Deleuze's 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  somnam- 
bulism, 116 — ^his  directions  for  con- 
ducting the  operations,  117— the  Abb^ 
Faria*s  method,  119 — instances  of  si- 
milar effects  of  excitement  to  those  at- 
tributed to  magnetism,  121 — story  of 
Urbain  Grandier,  ibid, — religious  ex- 
tasies  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  122 — pretended  miracles  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  123. 

Antiquities ;  excavations  at  Tarquinia, 
539 — Etruscan  antiquities  discovered 
near  Ganino,  540. 

Arabia  Petrsa,  travels  in,  634. 

ArchsBoloffical  Institute  at  Rome,  proceed- 
ings of,  and  publications  by,  538— 
annals  for  1829,  539. 

Bacon,  Lord,  resemblanoe  between  him 

and  Montaigne,  195. 
Baggeren,  Jens,  his  ode  to  Napoleon,  509. 
Bentbam,  Jeremy,  his  singularly  obscure 
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style,  153— his  system  of  judicature 
rconodelled  by  Dumont,  154. 

Biography,  litmry,  its  value  if  properly 
written,  4. 

Bouhours,  la  vie  de  Saint  Ignace,  271. 

Bmirbons,  their  unpopularity,  486. 

Bronsted,  Dr.  P.  O.,  accused  of  commit- 
ting plagiarisms  from  Villoison,  531. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  affirms  that  the  civil  law 
is  not  studied  in  Scotland,  78 — ^his  error 
exposed  by  Dr.  Browne,  81 — manifests 
his  ignorance  in  speaking  of  Justiniau's 
Novels,  82. 

Browne,  Dr.,  his  '^  Remarks  on  the  Study 
of  the  Civil  Law,*'  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Brougham's  attack  on  the  Scottish  bar, 
83,84,88. 

Byron,  absurd  remarks  of  an  American 
critic  on  his  description  of  Velino,  139, 
— similarity  between  his  remariis  on 
St.  Peter*s  and  those  of  Stolberg,  140. 

Galderon  de  la  Barca,  notice  of,  432 — his 
merits  as  a  dramatist  compared  with      / 
those  of  Lope  de  V^ra,  433— his  ^«  Da-  > 
ma  Duende,**  436— ''El  Mayor  Mon-  / 
struo  los  Zelos,"  4,  439—"  El  Pintor 
de  su  Deshonra,  443 — ^his  heroic  oo- 
medies,  445  —  *'  El  Mayor  Encanto 
Amor,'*  446 — historical  pieces,  452— 
"El  Principe  Constante,**  iWrf.— his 
rhodomontades,  &c ,  456  —  Schlegel's 
character  of  his  poetry,    457 — scene 
from  his  "  Magico  Prodigioso,"  versi- 
fied by  Shelley,  458. 

Capefigue,  Histoirede  Philippe  Auguste, 
525. 

Cervantes,  extract  from  his  preface  to  his 
comedies,  421 . 

Christianity  and  Rationalism  compared, 
by  Tissot,  517- 

Church  government  in  France,  480. 

Clement  XIV.  his  "  Thoughts  and  Opi- 
nions," 506. 

Coaplovics,  Picture  of  Hungary,  503. 

Coimbra,  judicial  studies  at  that  Univer- 
sity, 93,  note. 

Comedies,  character  of  Picard's,  326 — 
of  Spanish  comedies,  423. 

Commerce  of  Prussia,  statistical  work  on, 
247. 

Comparative  anatomy,  Cuvier'*  work  on, 
2  N 
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360— ^le  two  first  Tohunei  translated 
into  EngUsh,  36S  —  contents  of  the 
other  rdameS)  35S— changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement, ibid. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  M^anges  de  Litt6. 
ratnre,  618. 

Convent  de  Baiano,  256. 

CoKe*s  History  of  Spain,  trandated  by 
Muriel,  522. 

Oroeodile,  anatomkal  character  of,  969 — 
snbdiTisions  of  the  crocodile  family, 
802-^e  garials,  863— remains  of  cro- 
codiles found  in  France  and  England, 
ikid. 

Cunningham,  AlesL^  professor  of  eiril  law, 
Edinburgh,  notice  of,  87— «6lebrat«d 
as  a  cheM-playw,  iMrf.,  imIs. 

CnTier,  Baron,  biographical  notice  of, 
844---appointad  professor  of  natnral 
history,  846— his  '' Tablean  El^men- 
tatrs,**  846-*-new  dossiBcation  and  im- 
provements, 347— his  work  defective 
in  strict  methodical  disposition,  848 — 
his  studies  and  papers  on  molluscous 
animals,  849— euHKeeds  Hertud  as  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomv,  360— 
eBamines  the  escavations  of  Montmar- 
tre^  ibid.  —  his  worlt  on  Comparative 
AnatomY,  ibid. — made  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Institota,  851— his  ezami- 
nation  of  fossil  animals,  353 — extent 
and  value  of  his  labours  on  this  sub- 
ject, 864— elected  councillor  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  t^Ml.-— sent  to  orga- 
nise the  University  of  Rome,  864r-&8 
work  on  fossil  organic  remains,  866. 
Set  PouU  AMmaU, — Recherohes  sur 
les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  364 — his  blogra- 
phical  61oges,  860—''  Progress  of  the 
Phvsical  Sciences,*'  t&Nt— Rlgne  Ani- 
mal, 867 — improvements  of  tlM  second 
edition,  369— his  work  on  fishes  under- 
taken conjointly  with  Valenciennes, 
373 — he  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  ''Comparative  Anatomy,** 
377-^his  politiosi  career,  378 — various 
honours  conferred  on  him,  379. 

Danghter.ftiU  houses,  extract  from  Ridi- 
ter*s  Hesperus,  45. 

Delacroix,  Poesies  de,  963. 

Denmark,  study  of  its  ancient  literature, 
494— literary  intelligmioe  from,  966, 
631. 

Diamond,  Pindar's  treatise  on,  52— ety- 
mology of  the  name,  53 — diis  gem  fint 
menuoned  by  Theophrastus,  iftid.— foy 
Augustus,  &c.,  54— Pliny's  description 
of  the  diamond,  tMdL— use  made  of  it, 
55— when  first  employed  for  cutting 
glass,  i^id.— ^valued  for  its  medical  vir- 
tues, tMdL 


Dindorf,  his  edition  of  the  histories  of 
Synodhu  and  Nicephorus,  239. 

Drsima,  Spanish,  distinguished  by  no 
eminent  tragic  productions,  419— care- 
kssness  of  we  earlier  dramatists,  420 
— ^the  style  of  comedy  reformed  by  Cal- 
deron  and  his  contemporaries,  Und. — 
Cervantes's  account  of  the  mde  state  of 
the  eariy  Spanish  stage,  421— peculiar 
character  of  Spanish  comedy,  423 — 
scene  from  Lo^  de  Vega's  Dnerata 
Venganza,  426— his  Romeo  and  JnlkA, 
496— Calderon,  432— comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Lope  de  Vega,  433. 

Dumont,  Et.,  his  work  on  judioitare,  com- 
posed from  the  writings  of  Bentfaaniy  153. 

Ecclesiastical  Power  in  France,  Mont- 
losier*s  work  on,  463— rise  of  priestly 
domination,  <5t<i,— eodesiastical  inva- 
sions, ibid. — hifluence  of  priestly  ty- 
ranny on  the  political  constitntlon,  467 
—origin  of  the  Pragmatic  San<^ion, 
47I— persecution  of  the  Jansenists, 
474 — the  pretensions  of  the  deigy  una- 
bated, 478— diurch  government,  480 
—diocesan  seminaries,  481 — number  of 
the  clergy,  482— religions  associations, 
484— Jesuitical  seminaries,  486 — un- 
popularity of  the  Bourbons,  486. 

Egyptians,  tiwir  assomed  sntiqpiity  dis- 
puted by  Vice,  381— Pythagoras  intro- 
duces their  phjlosophy  into  Italy,  388. 

Enghien,  due  d*,  particolars  of  his  assas- 
sination, 262. 

Espionage,  the  system  of,  introduced  into 
the  Frendi  poiioe  byD*Ai|;enson,  208. 

Etruscans,  conjectures  as  to  their  origin, 
889— supposed  by  Vico  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian colony,  ibid. 

Excitement,  religious,  instances  o(^  simi- 
lar to  those  attributed  to  animal  mag- 
netism—122. 

Ferber,  work  by,  on  the  mannfactnres 
and  commerce  of  Prussia,  247* 

Fossil  animals,  Cuvier's  rcseaifcheB  and 
work  on,  854 — bones  of  elephants  dis- 
covered in  Italy,  366— remains  of  ditto 
in  other  countries,  <M.-^4he  great  ani. 
mal  of  the  Ohio,  named  by  cSivier  the 
Mastodon,  ibid. — a  pretended  fossil 
human  dseletDn,  asceim&ed  by  him  ie 
be  that  of  a  salamander,  366— 4he  m^ 
gatherium  and  megalonyx  allied  to  ih» 
uoths,  ibid. — opossum  bones  found  near 
Paris,  and  seals  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  fMw--^dlfyder» 
matous  animals,  367— criteria  furnish- 
ed by  the  molar  teeth,  368— other  cri. 
teria,  859— fossil  species  of  bears,  Ac, 
t6f<f.— the  order  Rodenda,  360— Bod[- 
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land's  mearohef,  ibid  ■  monitrawiitn, 
•Mcf.— mariiM  mammalia,  901 — few 
£oasii  NBiains  of  birds,  ibid.-^ire^tile»y 
963 — crooodiki,  ibid. — ch«kmian  rep- 
tilea,  363— <}aTier*B  Reoherchat  iur  les 

Oaaamona  Foaaiias,  364. 

France,  her  policy  aa  influenced  by  Rua* 
■ia,  66— OTorawed  by  Pniaaia  aad  the 
Netberlanda,  67'^-ikbr  aubaerviency  to 
Riirnia,  60 — ^ita  conaegBCPcea  to  be  pre- 
veAtad  by  co-operating  with  Engiand, 
<6ul.— recent  changes  in  the  cabinet, 
a^ML—losa  of  votea  to  the  ministry  in 
oonamqaea^oe  of  Labourdonnaye's  dis- 
miaaal,  ibid^ — remarka  of  ie  Globe,  61 
-^ts  diaracter  of  Polignac,  63^-dan. 

.  gera  to  be  apprehended  from  the  apirit 
erinoed  by  the  Libeis^ih  63— difference 
between  the  internal  political  condition 
of  France  and  England,  64 — Labour- 
donnaye*s  dtamiasal  a  benefit  to  the  ca- 
binet, ibid, — ^progreas  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  461  (see  £cofo«ta<lica/>— church 
{^vemment,  460» 

Geology,  valuable  services  of  lootomical 
studies  to,  3M  —  Cuvier  and  Bron. 
gniart*s  geological  examination  of  the 
atruoture  of  the  Paris  basin,  366 — villus 
trstions  oi  their  work  on  ditto,  367 — 
translstions  of  the  preliminary  dis- 
course, ibid. 

Gentility,  universal   affectation   of, 
England,  29. 

Germains,  les,  poem  by  Marcellis,  269. 

German  poetry,  influence  of  English  mo- 
dels and  English  ballad  poetry  on,  131 
^-erroneous  notion  respecting,  133. 

Globe«  le,  remarks  of  that  journal  on  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  6ft— on  the  recent 
change  of  ministry  in  France,  61. 

Grabbe,  Don  Juan  and  Faust,  a  tragedy, 
614. 

Grandier,  Urbain,  story  of,  who  is  exe- 
cuted far  having  exorased  some  nuns 
at  Loudun,  121. 

Greek  Literature,  faction  againat  the 
atudy  of;  by  a  party  named  the  '^  Tro- 
jans" in  the  reign  of  Hairy  VIII.,  399. 

Grtmm*s  Gerasan  Grammar,  493. 


Hanch,  (Danish)  poems  by,  616. 

Uighmore,  Dr.  M.,  studies  for  all  the  three 
learned  professiooa,  90 — not  permitted 
to  practiae  aa  Doctor  of  Laws,  being  in 
deacon's  orders,  91. 

Hungary,  Picture  of  by  Coaplovics,  603— 
productions,  tM..— various  races  of  the 
population,  and  national  character,  604. 

Homer  ;  jewela  not  mentioned  by  him, 
63^.-doubu  aa  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey 


being  the  pvoduetloiiaof  the  sameindi. 
ridual,  383— Wolf  *a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ooinddea  with  Vieo'a,  a^t^ .---4he 
Od^rasey  exhibits  an  advanoed  state  of 
dnlisatioa,  ibidr^^ibb  art  of  writing 
unknown  in  the  age  of  Homer,  384 

Ibia,  the,  aaoartainad  by  Cnvier  stiU  to 
exist  in  Egypt,  367* 

Ichthyology,  Cuvier's  work  <»,  868— dif- 
ficulties attending  the  classification  of 
fishes,  372 — Cuvier  and  Yalendennea' 
work,  373— hiatory  of  the  science,  374 
—  classification,  376  —  cartilaginoua 
fishes.  »&i^ 

Infernal  regions  of  the  andents,  remarks 
on  their  local  situation,  138. 

Jesuits,  Oirardet's  ^^EvangeUum"  of, 
240— their  abominable  doctrine  of  men^ 
tal  reaervatioD,  241— illustrations  of  it, 
242 — ^their  convenient  doctrines  rela- 
tive to  simony,  t6id>— remarka  on  the 
restoration  of  the  OTder,  271'^DallAs's 
work  on  the  Jesuits,  anid  the  ^'  reply*' 
to  it,  ibid^j  note — ^history  of  Loyola,  272, 
&c  See  Lojfola.  Hia  vision  ocmaected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  order,  313 
— share  taken  by  Laines  in  regulating 
the  new  institution,  Und, — advantagea 
of  this  order  to  the  Romish  diurch  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  ibid^Al  ia 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  314 — diff^ 
ences  between  this  society  and  the  other 
religious  orders,  t6uL— j^gulations  ob- 
served in  admitting  membera,  ibid^ — 
their  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  316 
-.-respective  duties  of  the  four  dassea, 
i6«l— offices  of  the  provindala,  316— 
power  of  the  general,  ibid, — ^religioua 
discipline  of  the  novices,  317— lax  and 
acoommedating  principles  of  the  order, 
321 — their  Jesuitical  observance  of  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  323— > 
their  influence  in  political  affairs,  ibid. 
— their  services  to  the  Romish  churdi« 
t&iW.^unfairly  dealt  with  by  Pascal,  324 
— ^their  seminaries  in  France,  481. 

Jewda  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  68. 

Judicature,  Bentham*a  ayatem  ci^  166— 
process  of  a  ^gal  suit,  166— number 
and  diaposition  of  ooorU  of  law,  167*— 
Bttitham  contends  that  each  cooit 
should  possess  jurisdiction  in  all  cases, 
tMdL^-how  far  their  jurisdiction  ought 
to  be  limited,  1(^8— inconveniences  of 
the  common  arrangement,  t&Mi.— ad- 
vantagea and  defeetaof  the  English  dr* 
cuits,  169.-44>pointnient  of  judges,  160 
—objections  against  their  irremova- 
bility, •6«i<.-^what  number  of  judgss 
2ir2 
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■hoold  preside  in  a  oooit,  161-»Bcd. 
tham's  arguments  in  fayotir  of  a  sin^^ 
judge  disputed,  16S — he  recommends 
that  judges  should  liave  deputies,  164 
—also  Uiat  there  should  be  a  proee- 
eutor-general  and  a  defender-geoeral, 
165— best  mode  of  securing  the  prose- 
cution of  criminals,  166. 

Kosegarten,  his  panegyric  on  Napoleon, 
618. 

Ladishius  III.,  his  journal  during  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  616. 

Laines,  Diego,  associates  hims^  to 
Loyola  at  Paris,  311 — his  share  in  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
313. 

Latreille,  the  third  volume  of  Cuvier's 
^*  Rigne  Animal*'  written  by,  367. 

Laurillard,  his  skill  as  an  anatomical  de- 
signer, 368. 

Law,  civil,  study  of,  in  England,  66 — 
when  first  introduced  here,  66 — its 
progress,  72— GlanviUe's  treatise,  73 — 
influence  o(  the  civil  on  the  opnmion 
law,  76  —  incumbent  on  civilians  to 
study  it,  76 — animadversions  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  commendation  of  the 
advocates  of  Doctors*  Commons,  77 — 
his  mistake  relative  to  the  dvil  law  not 
being  studied  in  Scotland  exposed,  80. 

Law  courts,  their  limited  jurisdiction  ob* 
jected  to  by  Bentham,  167-*-4noonve- 
niences  of  the  usual  system,  168 — ^the 
advantages  and  defects  of  the  circuits 
of  judges  considered,  169— objections 
to  the  irremovability  of  judges,  160 — 
number  of  judges  in  a  court  considered, 
161. 

Lawsuits,  analysis  of  their  different 
kinds,  166— process  of  a  suit,  166. 

Lawyers,  Bfr.  Bentham*8  prejudice 
apfainst,  167 — different  duties  of  bar. 
nsters  and  attorneys,  169. 

LinnsBus,  his  division  of  invertedraia  cor- 
rected by  Cuvier,  346. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  parentage  and  birdi, 
272 — receives  a  wound  at  the  siege  of 
Pamplona,  which  drcnmstance  Mads 
to  his  conversion,  273— is  attacked 
with  a  spedes  of  religious  insanity,  in 
consequence  of  studying  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  274— determmes  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  devotion,  276— ^as  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin,  276 — sets  out  on 
his  religious  errantry,  sf77— his  adven- 
ture with  a  Moor,  278— with  a  b^^gar, 
279 — his  exercises  in  self-mortification, 
380— tempted  to  abandon  his  asceti- 
cism, 281— fasts  for  an  entire  wed^ 


283-iMdfet  which  fnfaoed  Jakm  w 

persist  in  his  rdigiooi  life,  »W.— Us 
visions  and  iUnsioDS,  284  cortiinies 
seven  days  in  a  trance,  1 


his  Spiritual  Exercises,  tM.- 
asserted  by  the  Benedicttnea  to  be  c 
posed  from  a  work  by  ^sneros,  2f . 
he  relaxes  in  his  asceticism,  287 — deter- 
mines upon  visiting  Jerusalem,  288 — 
goes  to  Rome  and  venioe,  289~to  Je- 
rusalem, 290— forbiddea  to  suy,  by 
the  provincial  of  the  FranciseaBS,  291 
—returns  to  Italy,  292— to  Bareriosia, 
294 — commences  his  studies  at  a  gram- 
mar sdiool,  ibid. — undertakes  to  reform 
some  licentious  nuns,  296— and  to  con- 
vert the  prostitutes  of  Barcdona,  297 
—proceeds  to  Alcala  with  his  disciples, 
tit  </.— denounced  to  the  Ittq[ui«tioii,  298 
— imprisoned,  300 — removes  to  Sala- 
manca, 301 — examined  by  the  Domini- 
cans, 302— imprisoned,  and  soon  after 
set  at  liberty,  303— goes  to  Paris,  305 
—his  i^iilosophios]  studies  there,  306 — 
makes  proselytes,  307 — his  fanatical 
mode  of  reforming  a  young  man,  310 — 
loses  his  first  disciples,  but  ^pains  over 
Faber,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  ibid. — 
meets  his  associates  at  Venice,  312 — 
has  a  remarkable  vision,  in  memory  of 
which  he  gives  hit  order  the  title  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  313.  See  Jetuiir. 
—is  elected  general  of  the  order,  323 
— spread  of  the  society  in  his  life  time, 
ibid. 

Magnetism,  animal.    See  Animal, 

Malten,  Bibliothek  der  neueeten  Welt- 
kunde,  600. 

Marriages,  null  and  void,  where  consent 
has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  79,  noU — 
Miss  Turner's  case,  tM. 

Mastodon,  the  great  animal  of  the  Ohio, 
so  named  by  Cuvier,  366. 

MatthisB,  Aug.,  his  edition  of  the  remaina 
of  Euripides,  236. 

Menddswmn,  Moses,  Salomon*s  memorial 
of,  245— biographical  sketch  of  him,  244 
—allegory  by,  246. 

Mertud,  Professor  naturalbt,  360. 

Meemer,  Anton.,  discoverer  of  animal^ 
magnetism,  account  of,  97— his  con- 
nection and  BubseQuent  quarrd  with 
Father  HeU,  96— obliged  to  quit  Vienna, 
and  repairs  to  Paris,  99— his  explana- 
tion  of  the  agency  of  this  new  species 
of  magnetism,  iUd. — he  challenges  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  100— ofler  made  to 
him  by  the  government  for  his  secret, 
101— his  mmie  of  treating  his  padents, 
102 — the  commission  appointed  to  ex- 
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amine  into  his  diaoorery  prenonnoe  it 
nugatory,  104 — BaiUy's  report  of  it,  105,' 
fM><0^— Mesmer  proceeds  to  Spa,  where 
he  realizes  a  considerable  sum,  106. 

Mezioo,  account  of  an  unpublished  history 
of,  by  Father  Saljagua,  267. 

Michael  Angelo,  ode  on,  by  Stolberg,  143. 

Mineralogy,  ignorance  of  the  andents 
respecting,  62 — had  no  knowledge  of 
crystallization,  ibid. 

Ministers,  Frendi,  chronological  table  of^ 
488. 

Mohnike,  Stimmen  ans  Norden :  poems, 
on  Napoleon,  509. 

Mollusca,  their  character,  347 — Guvier's 
work  on  mdlusoous  animals,  349. 

Monastic  life,  scandalous  licentiousness 
of,  256. 

Monks,  their  notorious  profligacy,  256 — 
atrocious  viUany  of  a  CordeUer,  257* 
^^f^ontaigne,  sketch  of  his  life,  1 88 — appa^ 
rent  contradictions  in  his  character, 
189 — ^his  character  as  a  writer,  190 — 
his  mental  physiology,  191 — rambling 
method  of  his  essays,  192 — singular 
topics  of  some  of  them,  193 — ^his  mo- 
rality,  ibid^ — ^bears  more  affinity  to  the 
ancients  than  the  modems,  194 — affects 
the  system  of  the  Stoics,  ibid. — his  Phi- 
losophy akin  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  and  Lord  Bacon,  195 — a  pla- 
tonist  in  his  admiration  of  virtue,  196 
■  his  egotism  considered,  197— -differ- 
ence  between  him  and  other  egotists, 
198— his  vanity  free  from  selfishness, 
199 — he  has  no  undue  national  preju- 
dices,  ibid, — his  unsettled  philosophy, 
200 — his  religion,  201 — generally  con- 
sidered  a  sceptic,  202 — his  i^logy  for 
Raimond  de  Sebonde,  sitW^-^den-ading 
view  taken  of  human  nature  in  that 
essay,  203 — ^he  has  therein  anticipated 
mudx  of  the  reasoning  of  later  sceptics, 
ibid. — ^yet  its  sophistry  is  palpable,  ibid, 
—he  is  nevertheless  not  a  sceptic  in 
faith,  ibid. — his  defects  and  merits,  204 
— ^his  influence  on  literature,  ibid, 
Monte  Video,  stone  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion discovered  near,  266. 
Montlosier^^Ckmnt  de,  on  the  progress  of 

ecclesiastical  power  in  France,  461. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Rudhart*8  life  of,  391 
— ^his  descent  and  education,  392 — ^first 
acquaintance  with  Erasmus,  393  — 
enters  parliament  and  opposes  the 
grant  of  a  subsidy,  ibidf-hiB  prepos- 
session for  a  monastic  life,  394 — ^marries, 
ibid. — Erasmus's  description  of  his  per- 
son,  ibid. — ^his  family,  395— ^lis  second 
wife,  396 — his  epigrams,  ibid, — quarrel 
with  Brictius,  who  publishes  ^^Anti- 
mprus,"  397-— his  historioal  essays,  308 


•'Utofrfa,  t^/-K>btaint  the  King's  fa- 
vour,  but  without  exulting  at  his  ele- 
vation, 399— opposes  Wolsey,  400 — 
chosen  speaker  of  the  Commons,  and 
reproves  the  cardinal  for  his  i^ipear- 
ance  in  that  house,  401— declines  an 
embassy  to  Spain,  402 — is  made  chan- 
cellor, ibid.  —  defends  Henry  against 
Luther,  403 — objects  to  the  King's 
divorce,  404 — retires  from  ofl&ce,  405  ' 
refuses  to  attend  Anne  Boleyn's  coro- 
nation, 406 — refuses  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  act  of  succession,  408— sent  to 
the  Tower,  409 — required  to  give  his 
opinion  relative  to  the  act  of  supremacy, 
410 — Henry  resolves  to  proceed  against 
him  with  severity,  411 — examined 
again  touching  the  King's  supremacy, 
ibid.  —  his  conversation  with  Rich, 
which  leads  to  his  indictment  for  high 
treason,  413 — ^his  trial,  ibid. — his  for- 
cible reproof  to  Rich,  414 — ^hls  sentence, 
415-^ast  letter  to  his  daughter,  416 — 
and  execution,  417> 

Moreto,  Augustin  de,  his  comedy,  *^  Des- 
den  con  el  Desden*',  448. 

Muriel's  translation  of  Coxe*s  EUstory  of 
Spain,  522. 

Music,  work  on,  by  Fetis,  521. 

Napoleon,  F.  L.  Stolberg's  ode  on,  147 — 
Baggesen's  ode  to,  509 — Mohnike's  col- 
lection of  poems  relative  to,  ibid, — 
Thorild's  remarks  on  him,  511 — Lund's 
poem,  512 — Kosegarten*s  panegyric, 
513 — Fo6Colo*s  harangue,  ibid. 

Natural  History.  See  Comparative  An- 
atomy ^  Fossil  Animals^  and  Zoology, 

Negroes,  collection  of  worics  written  by, 
268. 

Newton,  Adam,  the  first  professor  of  hiw 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ac- 
count of,  86 — ^held  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham, ibid,,  no/^— succeeded  by  Dam- 
man,  ibid. 

Niebuhr,  his  Roman  history  condemned 
by  an  American  critic,  268. 

Nile,  course  of,  traced  by  Lord  Prudhoe 
and  Major  Felix,  541. 

North  America,  Braun's  notices  of,  507— 
Germans  divuaded  from  settling  in, 
ibid. 

Oriental  literature,  study  of,  in  Russia,  537- 
Osteology,  its  service  in  ascertaining  the 
species  of  fossil  remains,  362 — osteo- 
logy of  batrachian  reptiles,  363. 
Oxford,  no  lectures  delivered  by  either  of 
the  two  law  professors,  88 — private 
classes  recommended,  89— -defective  sys- 
tem of  juridical  studies,  ibid. — ^Dr.  Sil- 
ver's remarks  on  the  imperfectness  of 
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the  fltodiM  in  this  Unirtttity,  92— re- 
coBomended  tonad  *  law  fellow  to  Ger- 
many, M. 

PaiMcy,  rcditanee  to,  in  Italy,  415~m 
France,  471. 

PaMal,  hit  unfaimen  towards  die  Jeaniu 
in  hit  Lettres  Prorindalee,  324. 

Petenen,  history  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  languages,  496— plan  of  his 
work,  497. 

Philippe  Angnste,  Histoire  de,  626. 

Physiod  Sciences,  Cavier's  History  of  the 
progress  cif  366. 

Picard,  L.  B.,  peculiar  object  of  his  dra- 
matic  pieces,  326— their  diaracter,  326 
—his  MMiocre  et  Rampant,  327— eoene 
from  ditto,  328 — l/£ntr6e  dans  le 
Hondo,  330— scene  from  ditto,  331— 
Duhantooors,  a  satire  on  fraudulent 
bankrupts,  334— Le  Mari  Ambitieux, 
ibid, — Les  Marionettes,  339 — this  piece 
the  original  of  Fortune's  Frolic,  338— 
VangUs,  339— Les  Gharktans,  340— 
predilecdon  of  the  French  for  comedy 
in  rhyme,  ibid. — defects  of  Picard's 
style,  341 — anecdote  of  his^  reading  a 
new  piece,  ibid. 

Pinder,  Dr.,  de  Adamante  Comment 
tatio,62. 

Pliny,  his  ignoranoe  of  mineralogy,  63— 
his  description  of  the  diamond,  64. 

Poetrv :  Count  C.  Stolbeig*8  address  to 
his  brother,  128— to  the  evening  star, 
129— theseas,  132— Raphael,  141— 31i. 
chad  Anselo,  143 — Eliza  von  Mans 
field  (ballad),  148— Sonnet  on  Jean 
Paul's  interment,  608. 

Police,  the  system  of  esmonage  first  in* 
troduoed  into  that  of  France  by  d*Ar. 
genson,  208 — phu^ed  in  the  hands  of 

STemment,  and  a  secretary  of  state 
r  police  appointed,  t^icfy— danger  of  its 
befaig  so  placed^  ibid. — horrible  system 
of  continental  police,  209-^that  of  Paris 
described  by  Vidocq,  ibid. — treacherous 
means  resorted  to,  210— the  new  po- 
lice  act,  211— dangers  of  snbstitutug 
constables  for  watchmen,  212-^whicb 
is  a  bresch  of  our  constitution,  ibid. — 
the  new  police  has  the  faults,  without 
the  good  qualities,  of  a  military  power, 
ibid. — the  French  ffentTarmerie  supe- 
rior to  the  English  policemen,  213 — 
danger  of  the  new  system  spreading 
throughout  £n«^d,  214 — ^police  ne- 
cessarily inouisitorial,  216 — the  new 
police,  and  the  alien  act  approximate  to 
a  despotic  foim  of  government,  218 — 
bad  moral  efiFecU  likely  to  result,  ibid. 
Polignac,  Prince,  recently  made  prime 
mmister  of  France,  60— his  character,  I 


as   given  byle  ^obe, 

tween  him  and  the  Duke  of  WeUiag. 

ton,  628. 
Pditical  EooMmy,  work  on,  by  VaUa- 

santuro,  264. 
Ponce  de  h  Fuenite,  Spanldk  rcfiormer, 

his  effigy  and  bones  hunt  at  Seville, 

467,  nolt. 
Poaso,  history  of  the  ancient  "*»^**'**'  ae- 

semblies  of  Savojr,  &e^  619. 
Prisoners,  society  fi>r  the  amelioration  oi; 

in  Germany,  636. 
Prussia,  Ferber's  statistkal  woik  on  its 

manufaaures  and  commeroe,  247. 

Raphael,  poetical  eflUons  on,  by  F.  L. 
Stolbei^,  141. 

Rask,  Professor,  publicatiaQS  by,  en  Ice- 
landic and  Scandinavian  nteratnre, 
493. 

Religion,  its  influence  of  the  fine  arts, 
^c.  146. 

Riditer,  Jean  Paul  F.«  not  eztniordinary 
that  he  is  little  known  in  En^and,  8 — 
very  difficult  to  understand,  »U^— his 
intention  of  writing  his  own  liSs,  8— 
Otto's  biography  of  him,  6 — sketch  of 
his  life,  7 — his  account  of  his  cfaiidhoed, 
8— his  education,  10— his  sefaool-tifiB, 
14— studies  at  Leipsig>  H^—bis  ssoical 
enduraacs  of  poverty,  II — ^writes  his 
first  woA,  OronknditcheProcaBse,  19 
— ^  scandaliies  the  public  by  his  sin- 
gular dress,  23— returns  to  Leipeig 
after  his  mother's  death,  38 — marries 
and  settles  in  Weimar,  S3— SchlEer's 
character  of  him,  ibid,  attaches  him- 
self to  Herder  and  Schiller,  iML— hk 
Titan,  and  other  noyela,  34— his  lite- 
rary character,  86-4iis  love  of  natore, 
37— and  humour,  ibid^^Am  singularity 
not  affsctation,  38 — his  writings  pn|g> 
nant  with  meaning,  39 — his  estraotdi. 
nary  imsffiaatioo,  ibid^—deCtcdw  in 
drawing  doaracters,  40 — his  writings, 
difficult  to  be  duuracteriied,  41— ex. 
tracts  from  them,  42— Danghter-lull 
houses,  46— a  visioo,  48 — sonnet  on 
him  from  Winterling,  608. 

Rome,  intelligence  from,  638— arohjsolo- 
gical  institute  at,  ibid, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  plotof  Lope  de  Veg»'t 
play  oe;  426. 

Rousseau,  difference  between  his  egotion 
and  that  of  Montaigne,  198. 

Rovigo,  M4moires  du  Due  de,  269 — his 
share  in  the  assassination  of  the  Doe 
d'Enghien,  264. 

Rudhart's,  Dr.  G.  T^  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  391. 

Russia,  manuAcripts  obtained  from  Per. 
da  by  the  government,  269 — Dr.  £r. 
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men*t  trardt,  IM.-HM>!ni  fllnstrative 
of  the  hlstonr  of  the  Crimean  Bospho- 
rofl,  ibid. — luUmnddan  Institute,  270. 
Ruwia,  ttatittical  sketch  of,  hj  Schweit. 
ler,  62a 

,  study  of  oriental  literature  in,587. 

Saint  Maurice,  Rome,  Londres,  et  Paris, 
dST'^aoene  from,  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Prince  PoUgnac,  528. 

Scandinavian  and  €k>thic  tongues,  495. 

Schaldemoae,  Fr.  SkymbiUeder,  51a 

Sdiweitlser,  statisticaT  essay  on  Russia, 
523. 

Sentimentality,  injurious  eflfSscts  of,  152. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  scene  from  Calde- 
ron^i  *-«  Magico  Prodigioso  "  by,  458. 

Sihrer,  Dr.,  remarks  on  the  defective  sys- 
tern  of  studies  at  Oxford,  92. 

Sonnets,  Winterling^^i,  508. 

Stolberg,  Counts  Christian  and  Fred. 
Leopold,  their  collected  works,  124 — 
acoonnt  of  them,  126— poem  addressed 
by  Christian  to  his  brother,  ibid, — F. 
Leopold,  129— his  poem  to  tilie  ^'  Even, 
ing  Star,'*  ibid — ^his  connexion  with 
the  Hainbund,  130— his  ballads,  131— 
the  ^*  Seas,"  a  poem,  I32-.translates 
the  lUad,  134 — ^his  version  preferred 
to  that  of  Voss,  <6kf.~other  transla- 
tions from  Greek  authors,  ibid. — his 
'<  Iambics,'*  a  series  of  satires,  135— 
his  romance  of  the  Island,  one  of  the 
few  good  imitations  of  Plato^s  Repub- 
lic, ibid^— its  fable,  136— the  two  bro- 
thers* dramatic  works,  137 — F.  Leo- 
pold's ^^  Travels,"  t6l(f. —occasional 
criticisms  on  Homer  and  Virgil,  138 — 
picturesque  (descriptions,  iS  —  simi- 
larity between  his  and  Byron's  des- 
cription of  St.  Peter*s,  140— his  poe- 
tical e£fiision  on  Raphael,  141 — ^his  life 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  144— he  aposta- 
tises  to  the  church  of  Rome  after 
having  shown  himself  a  staunch  de- 
fender of  Lutheranism,  145— character 
of  his  genius,  ibid. — his  ode  against 
Napoleon,  147— his  death,  148— cha- 
racter  of  Count  Christian's  poetry,  ibid. 
— his  ballad  of  Eliza  von  Mansfield, 
t^tcf.— general  remarks  on  the  writings 
of  the  Stolbergs,  151. 
Suhm,  Danish  historiographer,  impulse 
given  by  him  to  the  study  of  ancient 
northern  literature,  493. 

Theophrastus,  the  earliest  writer  who 
makes  mention  of  the  diamond,  53 — 
his  account  of  the  anthrax  or  ruby,  54. 

Thorild,  T.,  his  character  of  Napoleon  as 
a  warrior,  511. 


Tissot,  Parall^e  du  Christianisme  et- 

Rationalisme,  517. 
Travels,  caution  to  writers  of,  137. 
Travels  in  Arabia  Petraa,  534. 
,  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix's 

in  Ethiopia,  541. 

Utopia,  Sir  T.  More's,  398. 

Vacarius,  the  earliest  professor  of  the 
dvil  Uw  in  England,  Wenk's  work  on, 
65— notice  of  him,  66— mentioned  in 
an  old  Norman  chronicle,  67 — con- 
founded by  Selden  with  Roger,  abbot 
of  Bee,  68— noticed  by  Gervase,  and  by 
John  of  Salisbury,  69— supposed  by 
Wenk  not  to  have  lectured  on  Uie  canon 
law,  71 — ^notice  of  the  woik  compiled 
by  him  for  the  poor  students  at  Ox- 
ford, 72. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  Cervantes's  character  of 
him  as  a  dramatist,  422— remarks  on 
his  pieces,  424 — scene  from  his  ^^  Dis- 
crete Venganza,"  425 — plot  of  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  426— compwed  with 
Caldeion,  433. 

IHco,  Giamb.,  his  Principl  di  Sdenza 
Niu)va,  &C.,  380— little  studied  hi  this 
country,  notwithstanding  his  merits, 
on  account  of  his  obscurity,  ibid. — bio- 
graphical notice  of  him,  ibid."  he  denies 
the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 381  — ^his  views  of  ancient  history, 
382  -his  opinions  relative  to  the  pro- 
ductions assigned  to  Homer,  388— his 
historical  scepticism  compared  with  that 
of  Wolf  and  Niebuhr,  384— his  accord, 
ance  with  the  latter  respecting  the 
eariier  constitution  of  Rome,  385— his 
remarks  on  the  dientes  and  plebeians 
correct,  in  opposition  to  Niebuhr,  386 
— ^his  merit  as  a  philosophical  critic, 
367 — he  assumes  three  distinct  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  ibid — ^his 
'^  Sdenza  Nuova,**  considered  by  Cou- 
sin the  source  of  Montesquieu's  Esprit 
des  Loix,  388 — ^his  work  on  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  Italians,  389 — sup. 
poses  Egyptian  institutions  and  philo- 
sophy to  have  been  introduced  by  Py- 
thagoras, ibid. — probability  of  his  con- 
jectures as  to  the  Etrurians  being  de* 
scended  from  the  Egyptians,  390— ori- 
ginality of  his  opinions,  391. 

Vidocq,  M^moires  de,  205— his  account  of 
the  system  of  police  at  Paris,  209. 

Voss,  anecdote  of,  respecting  a  singular 
poetical  competition,  130  —  Stolbcnrg's 
translation  of  Homer  preferred  to  his, 
134. 
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,  Profeuor,  bis  work  on  Vaaaiiu, 
firtt  professor  of  dvil  law  in  Eng- 
land, 65--4iis  Juridical    wriUngi  re- 
commended to  English  students,  66. 
Wilster's  (Danish)  poems,  516. 
Winterling's  "  SonneU,"  608. 

Zoology,  increasing  taste  for  thestudf, 
342 — superiority  of  the  menageries  at 
Paris,  S48.-Curier's  «  Tableau  £16- 
mentaire,"  346— bis  classification  of 


the  Animal  Kingdom,  347— ^hedM- 
sification  of  the  Linnsean  adiool  defec- 
tive, being  founded  soldy  on  external 
forms,  362 — assistanoe  derived  firom 
zootomical  sdenoe  to  sookgy,  364 — ^pe- 
culiarities in  the  formadoA  of  the  aloch 
species,  360 — the  Ai,  ibid, — Cuvier'fl 
''  lUgne  Animal,**  367— daasificfttioa 
of  the  animal  Jun^^dom  into  four  divi- 
sions, 368— variations  between  the  first 
and  second  editions,  369. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 
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